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INTRODUCTION. 


The  variety  of  publications  on  Ornitliology  are  as  extensive  as  instructive  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  discovering  any  particular  species  in  the  works  of  an 
author,  where  the  bird  is  called  by  a different  name  from  which  it  may  be  pro- 
vincially  denominated,  has,  we  conceive,  been  a preventive  to  a more  enlarged 
investigation  of  that  part  of  the  Natural  History  of  our  country.  To  persons 
well  acquainted  with  the  generic  characters  the  difficulty  may  not  be  so  great ; 
but  the  general  part  of  mankind  might  wade  through  volumes  before  they 
w’ould  find  the  object  of  their  inquiry.  For  such  persons,  therefore,  who  are 
desirous  of  being  better  acquainted  with  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  we  have  published  the  following  Dictionary  of  British  Ornithology, 
in  hopes  of  advancing  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  various  writers  on  British  Ornithology  the  public  are  particularly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  not  only  been  diffuse  on  the  subject,  but 
has  given  a great  variety  of  excellent  figures.  The  last  edition  of  the  ‘British 
Zoology  ’ is  replete  with  information,  and  far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  anything 
written  before  on  the  subject  of  English  birds.  Since  which  the  ‘ General 
Synopsis  of  Birds,’  published  by  Dr.  Latham,  has  added  much  new  light  to 
this  branch  of  history  ; which,  together  wdth  his  ‘ Index  Ornithologicus,’  is  a 
masterpiece  of  erudition  and  knowledge.  But  these  are  too  extensive  and  too 
complex  for  the  more  confined  part  of  the  science  or  study  of  British  birds, 
and  too  expensive  for  general  use. 

These  considei'ations  have  induced  the  author  to  lay  before  the  public 
this  work,  which  is  at  once  calculated  to  give  every  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  render  the  study  more  easy,  and  to  be  not  only  within  the  reach  of 
most  persons’  pockets  who  are  capable  of  scientific  researches,  but  that  it  will 
be  found  an  index  to  all  the  English  works  of  credit  on  the  subject  in  general 
use,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  best  authors  in  other  languages.  It  has  been 
our  intention  to  confine  this  work  within  as  small  a compass  as  possible,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  portable  ; at  the  same  time  we  have  been  sufficiently 
diffuse  in  the  description  of  each  species,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  history 
belonging  thereto.  There  are,  however,  some  general  remarks,  which  could 
not  be  so  well  placed  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  tliis  work  ; and  as  they  are 
such  as  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  we  have  thought  proper  to  throw  them  into 
the  form  of  an  Introduction. 

In  respect  to  the  anatomy  of  birds  we  confess  ourselves  not  sufficiently 
qualified  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject ; we  shall,  however,  point  out  some  sin- 
gularities in  the  formation  of  particular  species,  which  may  add  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Ornithology. 

First,  then,  the  stomach  of  birds  forms  them  into  two  natural  distinct 
zootomic  classes  : those  with  cartilaginous  stomachs,  covered  with  very  strong 
muscles,  called  a gizzard ; and  those  with  membranaceous  stomachs,  more 
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resembling  that  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds.  The  former  is  given  to  sucli 
whose  principal  food  is  grain  and  seeds  of  vai’ious  kinds,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stances that  require  much-  friction  to  comminute ; to  assist  which  gravel  is 
necessary  : the  latter  is  given  to  those  who  are  carnivorous  or  piscivorous,  and 
their  digestion  accelerated  more  by  the  gastric  juice  than  by  the  action  of  the 
stomach.  Those  of  the  first  class  digest  or  retain  every  substance  taken  in  ; 
and  those  who  eject  or  disgorge  imiutritious  matter  unavoidably  taken  in,  such 
as  feathers,  fur,  bones,  &c.,  belong  to  the  second  class ; conspicuous  in  the 
Falcon  and  Owl  genus,  and.  others  that  feed  on  fish.  Grauivorous  birds  seem 
to  possess  a power  of  retaining  the  small  stones  taken  into  the  gizzard,  or 
evacuating  them  when  they  become  pohshed  and  less  useful,  but  cannot  dis- 
gorge them.  In  a state  of  nature  the  quantity  of  gravel  taken  in  must  be 
regulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  sensation  of  the  stomach ; but,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem,  in  domesticated  animals  those  instinctive  faculties  are  deranged. 
We  have  known  instances  where  the  w’hole  cavity  of  the  gizzard  has  been 
filled  with  gravel-stones.  We  once  remember  part  of  a brood  of  young  Ducks 
half-grown  taking  in  such  a quantity  of  gravel  as  not  only  filled  the  gizzard, 
but  the  craw,  and  even  the  gullet,  and  soon  after  died. 

We  shall  now  consider  parturition  and  incubation.  And  as  the  Cuckow 
appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make 
some  inquiries  into  the  natural  history  of  that  extraordinary  bird.  But  firet 
we  shall  remark,  that  by  experiment  it  appears  that  birds  do  not  instinctively 
know  the  necessary  time  of  incubation  ; for  we  have  repeatedly  taken  the  eggs 
of  a bird  unincubated,  and  placed  them  under  another  of  tlie  same  species 
who  was  on  the  point  of  liatcbing,  and  vice  versa  those  on  the  point  of 
hatching  into  the  nest  of  such  who  had  only  began  to  sit ; and  in  both  cases 
the  young  were  brought  to  maturity.  Birds  will,  sometimes  discriminate  the 
egg  of  another  species  put  into  their  nest,  and  will  turn  it  out ; but  they  will 
frequently  breed  up  the  young  of  another  when  exchanged,  provided  they  are 
of  the  same  age,  and  not  very  large  when  the  experiment  is  made. 

It  has  long  been  a received  opinion  that  the  Cuckow  deposited  its  egg  in 
the  nest  of  some  other  bird  ; that  it  never  sat  on  its  own  egg,  but  left  it  to  be 
incubated  by  the  bird  in  whose  nest  it  was  deposited ; that  it  seldom  laid 
more  than  one  egg,  because  that  number  is  most  commonly  found  in  a nest ; 
and  that  as  no  other  young  but  that  of  the  Cuckow  is  found  in  a nest,  it  was 
imagined  that  the  old  Cuckow  either  destroyed  the  eggs  or  young  of  the  bird 
whose  nest  it  dropped  its  own  egg  into. 

In  this  state  had  the  natural  history  of  the  Cuckow  remained  till  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Jenuer  illustrated  it  in  a letter  to  Mr.  John  Hunter,  published 
in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions.’  To  the  light  this  gentleman  has  thrown 
on  the  subject  eveiy  naturalist  must  feel  himself  obliged.  But,  knowledge 
arriving  by  slow  degrees,  and  the  fallibility  of  human  power  being  certain, 
will,  we  hope,  plead  an  excuse  for  further  attempting  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  that  singular  bird.  The  opinion  of  different  persons  coinciding  cannot  fail 
to  strengthen  an  assertion  ; and  we  are  happy  to  declare,  from  personal  expe- 
rience, that  we  agree  with  that  gentleman  in  respect  to  the  incubation  and 
nutrition  of  the  Cuckow,  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  infant  bird  throwing  the 
eggs  or  young  of  the  foster  parent  out  of  the  nest ; and  only  differ  somewhat 
in  respect  to  the  parturition  of  that  and  other  birds.  It  must  be  understood 
that  we  do  not  mean  to  contradict  that  author  absolutely  in  any  point,  but 
only  to  offer  such  ideas  to  the  friends  of  Science  as  may  further  stimulate  to 
a more  minute  investigation.  Many  years  ago  a Cuckow’s  egg  was  brought  to 
me  taken  out  of  a Peed  Bunting’s  nest ; I immediately  put  it  into  the  nest  of 
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a Swallow,  in  an  out-building,  who  had  just  begun  to  sit.  On  visiting  it  about 
the  time  I expected  the  exclusion  of  the  young,  I was  surprised  to  find  the 
young  Cuckow  sole  possessor  of  the  nest.  This  and  similar  instances  con- 
vinced me  that  the  eggs  of  the  foster  parent  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  old 
Cuckow.  It  was  difficult  to  suggest  what  became  of  the  bird’s  eggs  in  whose 
nest  the  Cuckow  chose  to  deposit  hers.  It  was  unnatural  to  suppose  the  bird 
would  throw  out  or  destroy  its  own  in  preference  to  that  of  the  intruder  ; and 
the  circumstance  of  young  Cuckows  never  being  found  with  companions  in 
the  nest,  could  not  admit  of  a supposition  that  they  were  destroyed  by  acci- 
dent. In  this  very  unenlightened  state,  then,  was  the  history  of  this  bird,  till 
Mr.  Jenner  proved,  by  a variety  of  experiments,  exhibited  under  his  own 
inspection,  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  young  Cuckow’s  turning  out 
its  nestling  mates,  or  the  eggs.  But  notwithstanding  this  undoubted  authority, 
many  incredulous  persons,  to  our  knowledge,  disbelieve  the  possibility  of  the 
facts  related.  Too  apt  are  some  persons  to  wonder  at  and  disbelieve  anything 
seemingly  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature  ; whereas  it  should  only 
excite  our  admiration.  That  Being  who  alone  can  give  animation,  can  most 
assuredly  endow  it  with  what  powers  and  properties  seems  best  to  his  unerring 
wisdom.  To  disallow  things  because  our  contracted  comprehensions  and  con- 
fined ideas  are  limited  within  so  small  a compass,  savours  of  atheism.  It  is 
more  than  probable  the  all-wise  Creator  of  all  things  never  intended  w'e  should 
penetrate  into  the  reasons  for  all  his  actions  ; and  shall  we  mortals  of  fallible 
nature  deny  well-attested  facts  because  we  are  not  able  to  see  into  the  wisdom 
of  an  infallible  Being  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  Cuckow.  Previous  to  the  above-mentioned  pub- 
lication I had  taken  much  pains  towards  investigating  the  several  phenomena 
I had  noticed  in  this  bird,  and  was  so  fortunate  to  have  ocular  proof  of  the 
fact  related  by  Mr.  Jenner,  of  a young  Cuckow  turning  out  of  a Hedge  Spar- 
row’s nest  a young  Swallow  I had  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  It 
is  needless  to  recite  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  extraordinary  bird,  as 
that  gentleman,  has  so  amply  explained  it ; I shall  therefore  only  add  that  I 
fimt  saw  it  when  a few  days’  old  in  the  Hedge  Sparrow’s  nest,  in  a garden 
close  to  a cottage,  the  owner  of  which  assured  me  the  Hedge  Sparrow  had 
four  eggs  when  the  Cuckow  dropped  in  a fifth ; that  on  the  morning  the 
young  Cuckovy  was  hatched,  two  young  Hedge  Sparrows  were  also  excluded, 
and  that  on  his  return  from  work  in  the  evening  nothing  was  left  in  the  nest 
but  the  Cuckow.  At  five  or  six  days’  old  I took  it  to  my  house,  where  I fre- 
quently saw  it  throw  out  the  young  Swallow  for  four  or  five  days  after.  This 
singulai’  action  was  performed  by  insinuating  itself  under  the  Swallow,  and 
with  its  lump  forced  it  out  of  the  nest  with  a sort  of  jerk.  Sometimes,  indeed 
It  failed  after  much  struggle,  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  SwaUow,  which 
was  neaily  full-feathered  ; but  after  a small  respite  from  the  seeming  fatigue 
It  renewed  its  efforts,  and  seemed  continually  restless  till  it  succeeded.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  day  this  disposition  ceased,  and  it  suffered  the  Swallow  to 
remain  in  the  nest  unmolested. 


In  respect  to  the  Cuckow  being  able  to  continue  laying  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  egg  till  she  leaves  us,  we  are  doubtful,  that  is,  in  regular 
succession  ; but  we  suspect,  contraiy  to  all  other  birds,  it  has  the  property  of 
retaining  its  egg,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  It  is  possible  some  may 

V ‘heir  stay  with  us  ; but  then  we  have  reason  to 

believe  there  is  a considerable  space  of  time  between  the  first  and  second  lot 
In  two  or  three  females  dissected  at  the  time  they  first  began  to  lay,  we  could 
onl)  discover  four  or  five  eggs  that  could  possibly  be  laid  successively ; from 
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the  smallest  of  which,  to  what  may  he  termed  the  secondary  eggs,  there  was  a 
sudden  break  off,  not  a gradual  decrease  in  size.  Now  if  this  bird  was  able 
to  continue  laying  for  a month  or  six  weeks  together  daily,  all  the  eggs  to  be 
protruded  in  that  time  would  appear  in  regular  gradation.  If  any  bird  is 
killed  at  the  time  of  laying  the  first  egg,  the  number  of  eggs  destined  to  be 
excluded  successively  may  be  pretty  easily  ascertained  ; and  we  are  confident 
no  bird  we  are  yet  acquainted  with,  the  Cuckow  excepted,  has  the  power  of 
keeping  back  its  eggs  after  it  has  received  the  stimulus  of  the  male  fecundity  ; 
and  after  the  first  egg  is  laid  the  others  must  successively  follow,  one  after 
the  other,  each  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a few  exceptions  in  the  larger  un- 
domesticuted  birds  ; and  we  know  the  force  of  Nature  is  often  sufficiently 
powerful  to  separate  eggs  from  the  ovarium  without  male  contact.*  Cuckows, 
on  the  contrary,  we  conceive,  are  capable  of  retaining  their  egg  after  it  is 
arrived  at  maturity ; and  we  think  there  is  much  reason  for  supposing  this 
bird  is  endowed  with  so  extraordinary  a property,  considering  it  makes  no 
nest,  and  that  it  is  obliged  to  seek  the  nest  of  another  bird  to  deposit  it  in,  and 
that  nest  fit  to  receive  it,  into  which  one  egg  only  is  dropped,  f and  other 
nests  to  seek  for  the  like  purpose,  it  becomes  not  only  a work  of  labour,  but 
of  hazard  and  uncertainty  ; therefore,  did  it  not  possess  such  a qualification, 
we  should  conceive  the  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  were  too  numerous  to 
insure  a continuation  of  its  species.  Suppose  this  bird  was  obliged,  hke  otbets, 
to  lay  its  eggs  successively  day  after  day,  which  we  believe  to  be  five  or  six,  it 
is  bardly  probable  that  five  or  six  nests  should  be  found  in  a state  proper  to 
receive  them,  much  less  if  she  laid  a greater  number,  as  has  been  suggested. 

We  think  it  reasonable  to  conceive  the  female  Cuckow  receives  the  male’s 
embraces  from  a certain  period  after  her  arrival  till  she  is  near  laying  her  first 
egg ; and  that  she  does  not  admit  the  male  again  till  after  she  has  laid  her 
usual  number.  If  she  has  been  fortunate  in  discovering  such  nests  as  answer 
her  purpose,  and  has  laid  all  her  first-forwarded  eggs  early  in  the  season, 
then,  after  a short  interval,  it  is  possible  Nature  may  stimulate  again,  and  a 
second  lot  of  eggs  be  produced  ; so  that,  in  either  case,  Cuckows  may  lay  eggs 
about  the  time  they  depart  from  us  ; but  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether 
more  than  one  lot  of  eggs  is  laid  during  its  continuation  in  this  country  ; and 
that  alone  may  he  a work  of  time,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned. 

If  a Cuckow  continued  laying  each  day  successively  from  the  time  of  her 
excluding  the  first  egg  till  near  the  time  of  migrating,  surely  a greater 
number  of  eggs  or  young  of  that  bird  would  be  found,  especially  as  they  are  so 
dispersed ; but,  on  the  contrarj^  although  we  have  been  anxious  to  procure 
the  eggs  or  young  for  several  years  together,  w’e  have  not  been  able  to 
succeed  ; yet  the  old  birds  have  been  in  plenty  about  us. 

Those  who  suppose  a bird  is  capable  of  producing  eggs  at  will,  or  that 
any  bird  is  excited  to  lay  more  eggs  than  usual  by  daily  robbing  their  nest, 
ai’e  certainly  mistaken.  In  a domesticated  fowl  it  is  probable  the  desire  of 
incubation  may  be  prolonged  by  leaving  little  or  nothing  in  the  nest  to  sit  on. 
It  will  therefore  lay  the  number  allotted  by  Nature,  which  is  determined 
before  the  first  egg  is  produced.  If  it  is  prevented  from  incubation  by  any 
means  whatever,  it  may  begin  again  to  lay  in  five  or  six  days  ; but  there  is 
always  an  interval  of  a few  days,  and  sometimes  as  many  weeks,  which  must 
wholly  depend  on  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  bird.  When  it  happens  that  a 

• Pullets  often  lay  eggs  in  n coop  without  impregnation,  and  small  birds  often  in 
cages  ; many  instances  of  which  wc  have  seen.  These  are  of  course  uuprolific. 

+ Where  two  have  been  found  in  one  nest  they  certainly  were  laid  by  different 
birds. 
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fresh  lot  of  eggs  is  laid  with  only  a few  days’  interval,  and  that  peidiaps  in  the 
same  nest,  it  is  deemed  a continuation,  for  want  of  nice  observation ; but  we 
are  not  to  look  to  domesticated  animals  for  natural  causes,  for  those  are  taken 
from  a state  of  Nature.  Let  us  look  to  birds  in  their  natural  wild  state,  and 
see  if  any  well-attested  instances  are  to  be  found  where  they  have  laid  more 
eggs  succe.ssively  by  taking  one  from  the  nest  daily  : for  instance,  the  number 
laid  by  a Hedge  Sparrow  is  cornmonlj'  five,  sometimes  only  four,  and  rarely 
six  ; will  the  taking  awa}^  the  daily-laid  egg  produce  a seventh  or  an  eighth  ? 
No  ; we  believe  there  never  was  an  instance ; at  least  we  have  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  one  m the  great  variety  of  experiments  we  have 
tried  on  various  birds,  amongst  which  was  the  Swallow,  which  has  been 
declared  to  lay  as  many  as  nineteen. =!=  A bird  will  only  lay  the  usual  number 
peculiar  to  the  species ; and  if,  at  the  period  of  incubation,  it  perceives  the 
nest  emptied,  it  is  deserted.  The  link  of  Nature  having  been  broken,  the 
female  stimulates  to  love  again,  and  soon  brings  forward  by  that  stimulus, 
aided  by  the  male  fecundity,  a new  lot  of  eggs  ; never  more  than  the  former, 
and  usually  less,  because  this  is  properly  a forced  production,  at  the  additional 
expense  of  the  vigour  of  the  bird,  and  loss  of  animal  parts,  which  is  the  cause 
of  great  variation  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  domestic  fowls,  depending 
entirely  on  the  strength  of  constitution,  and  the  nourishment  of  the  food.  In 
all  animals  taken  immediately  under  the  care  of  man,  the  dictates  of  Nature 
are  partly  suppressed,  their  food  changed,  habits  and  manners  altered,  and 
disease  often  ensues,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  great  variety  of  colours  in 
reclaimed  animals. 

Nature  pursues  invariably  one  course  ; therefore  to  draw  a general  rule  of 
her  actions  we  must  strictly  adhere  to  her  in  an  unmolested,  uncultivated 
state  ; for  if  we  deviate  from  that  we  must  infallibly  err.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  accidental  varieties  do  not  take  place  in  animals  unreclaimed,  but  such 
lusus  are  by  no  means  common  ; and  when  we  see  a bird  materially  deviate 
in  colour  from  its  species,  we  may  consider  it  as  a constitutional  defect ; that 
the  natural  secretions  are  changed  or  suppressed  with  which  the  feathers  are 
^yed.  To  enter  minutely  into  a discussion  on  this  head  would  swell  this 
Introduction  beyond  its  limits  ; all  we  wish  is  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
strictly  adhering  to  Nature  for  observations  on  natural  causes.  A domestic 
fowl  who  will  sit  for  six  weeks  upon  an  empty  nest  is  not  to  be  produced  as  a 
proof  of  the  actions  of  Nature.  Will  any  bird,  in  its  natural  wild  state,  con- 
tinue to  sit  on  its  nest  after  the  eggs  are  taken  out?  One  egg,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  sulficient  to  produce  the  act  of  incubation  ; but  what  is  it  then  pre- 
vents the  secondary  eggs  from  coming  forward,  when  it  is  well  known  if  a bird 
is  prevented  from  sitting  she  soon  resumes  her  desire  of  propagation  natural 
to  eveiy  animated  being  ? Because  the  very  act  of  incubation  is  the  effective 
cause  ; the  line  which  Nature  has  drawn,  and  which  the  animal  by  instinct 
feels.  We  conceive  the  production  of  a second  lot  of  eggs  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary exertion  of  Nature;  a wonderful  proof  of  the  affection  of  the  all-wise 
Cieator  for  the  preservation  and  continuation  of  his  creatures,  and  the 
resources  he  has  furnished  some  animals  with,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  prevent 
the  total  extinction  of  the  breed.  It  is  but  few  birds,  if  any,  that  would  pro- 
duce a second  lot  of  eggs  in  the  same  season  if  unmolested  ; but  if  their  ijests 
are  destroyed,  it  is  probable  three  or  four  separate  lots  may  be  proti'uded. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  with  certainty,  either  in  the  Red- 
breast or  Hedge  Sparrow,  who  are  the  earliest  breeders,  the  production  of  a 

• Au  assertion  of  Dr.  Lister.  See  Br.  Zool.  p.  337. 
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second  brood  after  the  fii'st  has  been  brought  to  maturit\\  Their  attention  to 
their  young  continues  long  after  they  leave  the  nest.  The  great  exertion  to 
collect  food  for  so  many  must  exhaust  tlie  animal  spirits,  to  recruit  which  is  a 
work  of  time  ; so  that  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  a second  production. 
The  secondary  eggs  being  brought  forward  is  not  effected  by  the  will  of  the 
bird,  but  is  caused  by  the  dictates  of  Nature,  the  impulse  of  love. 

We  shall  here  take  notice  of  the  eggs  of  a Hedge  Sparrow  being  found  in 
a nest  of  that  bird  in  a prolific  state,  and  a young  Cuckow  of  a fortnight  old 
covering  them,  as  related  by  Mr.  Jenner,  in  order  to  strengthen  a supposition 
we  shall  hei’eafter  mention.  May  not  this  be  owing  to  a very  different  cause 
than  what  has  been  suspected  ? If  the  Cuckow  bad  dropped  an  egg  into  the 
Hedge  Sparrow’s  nest  before  it  was  finished,  it  is  unlikely  it  would  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  ; but  even  suppose  it  had,  it  would  not  have  been  sat  on 
till  the  Hedge  Sparrow  began  to  incubate  her  own  eggs ; consequently  the 
Cuckow’s  egg,  which  is  largest,  could  not  behatched  before  the  others  in  the 
common  coui-se  of  Nature.  Again  ; if  we  suppose  the  Hedge  Sparrow  had 
previously  laid  her  eggs,  which  she  sat  on  together  with  the  Cuckow’s,  and 
and  that  the  young  Cuckow,  soon  after  it  was  hatched,  had  turned  out  of  the 
nest  the  egg.s  or  young  of  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  which  is, the  natural  con- 
sequence, how  should  these  eggs  come  into  the  nest  containing  a living 
fcetus  ? It  is  very  improbable  a bird  should  lay  eggs  in  a nest  where  she  had 
young,  for  such  we  may  call  the  young  Cuckow,  the  Hedge  Sparrow  not 
knowing  the  difference.  If  birds  w’ere  capable  of  this,  it  would  be  similar  to 
superfetation  in  viviparous  animals,  of  which  there  are  but  few  instances. 
We  can  therefore  only  account  for  this  singular  circumstance  by  supposing 
tlie  Cuckow  is  actually  endowed  with  the  property  of  retaining  its  egg  in  the 
uterus,  after  it  is  matured,  till  it  has  discovered  a nest  in  a state  fit  to  deposit 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  retention  would  be  a dilatation  of  the  embryo  by 
the  internal  heat  of  the  body,*  and  the  fcetus  advanced  towards  perfection  in 
proportion  to  the  time  the  egg  remained  in  that  state.  Of  course,  after  such 
a previous  enlargement  of  the  foetus,  were  the  egg  dropped  into  the  nest  of  a 
bird  on  the  point  of  sitting,  it  would  most  certainly  be  hatched  as  long  before 
the  eggs  of  the  bird  whose  nest  it  was  deposited  in  as  it  had  been  forwarded  in 
the  uterus.  It  has  frequently  been  observed,  that  where  the  egg  of  a Cuckow 
has  been  found  in  the  nest  of  a bird  together  with  some  of  its  own,  that  the 
Cuckow’s  egg  is  hatched  first,  f This  seems  difficult  to  account  for,  unless 
upon  the  principle  we  have  suggested,  as  the  egg  of  that  bird  is  rather 
superior  in  size  to  that  of  any  bird  whose  nest  it  makes  choice  of  to  deposit  it 
in,  amongst  which  the  Yellowhammer’s  is  the  largest,  weighing  in  general 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-six  grains  ; whereas  that  of  the  Cuckow  weighs  from 
forty-four  to  fifty-four  grains.  The  other  birds  which  the  Cuckow  more  gene- 
rally chooses  to  incubate  its  egg  seldom  produce  eggs  above  forty  grains  in 
weight,  and  mostly  from  thirty  to  thirty-six ; if,  therefore,  the  embryo  of  the 
Cuckow  was  not  sometimes  enlarged  before  the  egg  was  laid,  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  it  would  be  first  hatched  ? 

In  respect  to  the  young  Cuckow  suffering  the  Hedge  Sparrow’s  eggs  to 
remain  in  the  nest,  as  above  mentioned,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule, 
we  can  only  suppose  some  defect  existed  iu  the  young  Cuckow,  or  that  these 
eggs  were  so  placed  in  some  small  cavity  iu  the  bottom  of  the  nest  that  its 


• The  viper  is  oviparous,  or  rather  oviviparous,  hatcliing  its  young  by  tlie  internal 
heat  of  its  body. 

+ Page  :j,  Jenner,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Cuckow. 
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Utmost  efforts  could  not  disengage  them.  These  and  other  accidental  causes 
are  much  more  likely  than  that  the  Hedge  Sparrow  should  lay  these  additional 
egss  at  the  time  she  was  performing  the  act  of  nutrition  to  her  supposed 

^FroTn  late  observation  we  conclude  the  female  Cuckow  retires  from  the 
male  so  soon  as  slie  feels  an  inclination  to  deposit  an  egg,  and  does  not  admit 
him  again  while  she  is  capal)le  of  laying,  all  the  eggs  of  the  first  set  being 
fecundated  at  the  same  time.  This,  indeed,  is  prol)able  with  respect  to  all 
birds,  though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  the  prolific  quality  is  regulated  so 
as  only  to  affect  such  a portion  of  eggs  in  the  ovarium  ; * and  that  every  par- 
ticular species  should  almost  invariably  lay  the  same  quantity. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  a young  Cuckow  is  no  more  than  what 
happens  with  others  produced  from  eggs  of  a disproportionate  size;  for 
instance  the  egg  of  a Raven  is  not  half  the  size  of  that  of  the  Kite,  and  yet 
the  young  of  the  former  are  not  longer  arriving  at  maturity  than  the  latter. 
Some  birds  are  hatched  blind,  and  entirely  naked ; others  possess  the  organs 
of  sight,  and  are  covered  with  down.  Those  birds  which  feed  and  breed  on 
the  ground,  and  never  perch  on  trees,  are  generally  provided  with  warm 
covering,  and  have  the  use  of  their  eyes  and  legs  soon  after  they  are  excluded 
from  the  egg.  f These  are  not  fed  by  the  parent  bird,  being  more  perfectly 
formed  when  hatched,  but  soon  discover  by  instinct  their  proper  food  ; on  the 
contrary,  predacious  birds  are  totally  helpless  at  first,  though  warmly  clothed 
with  down. 

The  extraordinary  and  rapid  gi-owth  of  the  egg  is  also  worthy  notice.  We 
before  observed  there  is  a line  drawn  by  Nature  to  prevent  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  eggs,  peculiar  to  each  species,  being  fecundated  at  once  ; 
otherwise  a bird  in  one  season  might  produce  all  the  eggs  she  possessed,  and 
afterwards  become  useless  in  propagation. 

But  notwithstanding  only  a portion  of  the  ovaries  are  impregnated  at  the 
same  time,  yet  the  stimulus  to  love  considerably  increases  the  size  of  all  the 
eggs  in  the  ovarium.  When  this  stimulus  ceases,  be  it  from  what  cause  it 
may,  the  organic  particles  cease  to  flow  to  that  part  ; therefore,  as  a redun- 
dance of  organic  particles  excite  love  by  distending  those  parts  necessary 
for  production,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  want  of  a sufficient  quantity 
reduces  them  to  their  primitive  state.  It  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
dilatation  of  the  ovaries  should  take  place  before  they  can  be  fecundated  ; and 
that  by  the  law  of  Nature  only  a certain  number  should  be  sufficiently  large 
to  be  impregnated  at  the  same  time ; and  that  no  others  can  possibly  receive 
the  male  stimulus  till  after  the  first  set  are  produced.  We  have  before 
remarked,  a superabundance  of  organic  particles  is  cause  sufficient  to  separate 
an  egg  from  the  ovarium  without  male  contact.  I 

The  growth  of  an  egg  after  impregnation  is  exceedingly  rapid  : the  yolk 
only  is  formed  in  the  ovarium,  where  it  remains  till  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  its  being  produced  ; when  that  part  is  fully  matured,  it  separates,  and  falls 
down  the  oviduct  into  the  uterus,  where  the  egg  is  perfectly  formed  ; first  the 
vitellus,  or  yolk,  is  surrounded  by  the  albumen,  or  white ; and  lastly  is 


• Domestic  fowls,  separated  from  the  male  after  the  first  impregnation,  are  known 
to  lay  many  prolific  eggs.  (Young  on  Turkeys,  in  Nat.  Hist,  of  Norfolk.) 

+ With  a few  exceptions.  Some  that  occasionally  perch  have  these  properties. 

J It  is  possible  a bird,  in  its  natural  state,  may  lay  an  egg  unimpregnated,  which 
may  account  for  addled  eggs  being  found  in  nests.  We  once  found  a Whitethroat  sitting 
on  four  eggs  perfectly  dried  up.  This  also  seems  to  prove  birds  do  not  know  the 
necessary  time  of  incubation. 
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covered  vpitli  a calcareous  shell.  * The  very  expeditious  growth  of  these  last 
appear  to  be  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  Nature.  The  calcareous  covering  of 
an  egg  is  concreted  and  formed  in  a most  expeditious  manner ; a few  hours 
only  seems  necessary  for  this  work.  Only  one  vitellus  separates  from  the 
ovarium  at  a time  (except  as  w'e  shall  hereafter  mention),  till  the  exclusion  of 
which  no  other  succeeds.  But  as  this  is  a daily  production,  w’ith  few 
exceptions,  there  is  no  more  time  allow'ed  for  perfecting  the  albumen  and  shell 
than  twenty-four  hours. 

As  the  course  of  Nature  is  sometimes  obstructed  by  remote  causes,  there 
are  few  general  rules  without  some  exceptions ; but  an  individual  deviation  by 
no  means  perverts  the  law'  of  Nature,  but  is  simply  an  individual  defect.  We 
shall  hei'e  instance  imperfect  eggs  sometimes  produced,  such  as  w’ant  the 
vitellus,  f and  others  containing  tw'o  yolks  ; and  although  there  are  probably 
very  few  instances  of  such  productions  from  birds  in  their  wild  state,  1 yet  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  in  domestic  fowls.  We  are  also  told  of  eggs  with  double 
shells ; and  we  have  frequently  seen  eggs  w’ithout  any  calcareous  covering, 
hut  wrapped  in  a soft  pliable  skin  like  vellum. 

To  account  for  these  extraordinary  productions  w’e  must  conceive  a defect 
exists  at  the  time  in  some  part  of  the  animal  body  ; and  as  the  vitellus  and 
albumen  derive  their  origin  from  different  parts,  it  is  natiu'al  to  conclude,  in 
those  preternatural  eggs  destitute  of  yolk,  the  cause  proceeds  from  some  defect 
in  the  ovarium.  May  it  not  be  occasioned  by  an  unequal  stimulus  in  the 
parts  necessary  to  perfect  the  egg,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  vitellus  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  albumen  ? Thus  while  the  vesicles  appointed  for  col- 
lecting, preparing,  and  uniting  the  organic  particles  of  the  albumen  in  the 
uterus  have  all  their  effective  powers,  those  of  the  ovarium  are  weak  ; of 
course  the  one  goes  on  with  the  operations  appointed  by  Nature,  while  the 
other  is  stopped  in  its  progress  for  want  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  organic 
matter  to  bring  it  to  perfection  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  reason  of  the 
common  fowl  sometimes  producing  three  or  four  imperfect  eggs  following,  by 
■which  time  the  vitellus  becomes  sufficiently  large,  and  a regular  succession  of 
perfect  eggs  are  produced.  On  the  contrary,  when,  from  the  same  causes,  the 
growth  of  the  vitellus  in  the  ovarium  is  too  luxuriant,  two  yolks  pass  the 
oviduct  together,  which  being  surrounded  with  the  usual  quantity  of  the 
albumen,  is  brought  forth  in  the  form  of  a single  egg,  of  an  extraordinary 
size.  From  these  it  is  possible  twins  are  produced,  but  more  frequently 
deformities,  which  are  seldom  hatched. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of  incubation.  It  is  probable  birds 
are  endowed  with  an  instinctive  power  of  regulating  the  necessary  heat  for 
this  purpose  ; of  course,  should  the  heat  of  the  air,  together  with  the  natural 
wannth  of  the  body  on  the  close  contact  of  the  bird  to  the  eggs,  be  too  great, 
her  feelings  would  dictate  the  necessity  of  leaving  them  for  a time  to  cool.  At 
the  early  part  of  incubation  birds  quit  their  eggs  more  frequently  than  at  tbe 
time  the  feetus  is  more  perfect.  Yet,  in  the  advanced  state,  the  embrj'o 
young  is  not  in  more  danger  of  being  destroyed,  if  so  much  ; for  we  have  fi'e- 
quently  found  a living  fentus  in  an  egg  that  has  been  taken  from  the  nest  two 

* We  do  not  mean  to  enter  minutely  into  the  physiological  descrijition  of  an  egg, 
•which  may  be  found  in  vaiious  publications. 

+ The  egg  of  an  Hedge  Sparrow  and  of  the  Common  Tern  are  the  only  instances, 
in  a state  of  Nature,  we  ever  remember  finding  yolkless,  and  were  of  course  not  half  the 
usual  size. 

1 The  Centiuinum  Ovum  of  nafturahsts,  vulgarly  called  a cock’s  egg.  This  name 
has  been  given  it  from  a supposition  it  'was  the  hundredth  egg,  or  last  the  bird  could  lay. 
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days.  If,  however,  the  young  is  within  a few  horn’s  of  being  excluded,  and 
the  e""  is  sutfered  to  be  some  time  cold,  it  either  dies,  or  becomes  so  weak  as 
not  to  "be  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  shell.  Various  degrees  of  heat  will 
enlarge  the  embryo  young,  but  regular  heat  seems  necessary  to  its  production ; 
and  yet  artificial  heat,  regulated  by  the  heat  of  a brooding  bird,  will  not  pro- 
duce young  with  such  certainty.  * Birds  frequently  turn  and  change  the 
situation  of  their  eggs  in  the  nest ; besides  this,  it  is  possible  the  moisture  of 
the  bird’s  body  may  assist  the  natural  growth  of  the  foetus  and  production  of 
the  young. 

The  male  birds  of  some  species  supply  the  place  of  the  female  on  the 
nest ; but  then  it  is  of  short  duration,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  when  the  eggs  are 
near  hatching  : at  that  time  the  female  is  frequently  fed  by  the  male.f  Many 
species  of  birds  possess  a reservoir  for  food  called  a craw,  or  crop  ; this  seems 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  first  stomach  in  ruminating  animals. 
Here  it  is  the  food  is  softened  and  prepared  for  the  stomach  ; from  this 
reservoir  it  is  by  some  ejected  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  their  young ; con- 
spicuous in  the  Pigeon.  The  Rook  has  a small  pouch  under  the  tongue,  in 
which  it  carries  food  to  its  young.  It  is  probable  the  use  of  the  craw  may  be 
extended  further  than  is  generally  imagiued  ; for,  besides  the  common  prepa- 
ration of  the  food  to  assist  its  digestion  in  the  stomach,  there  are  some  species 
who  actually  seci’ete  a lacteal  substance  in  the  breeding  season,  which, 
mixing  with  the  half-digested  food,  is  ejected  to  feed  and  nourish  the  young. 
The  mamime,  from  which  this  milky  liquor  is  produced,  is  situated  on  each 
side  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  immediately  under  the  craw.  In  the  female 
Turtle  Dove  we  have  met  with  these  glands  tumid  with  milky  secretion  ; and 
we  believe  it  common  to  both  sexes  of  the  Dove  genus.  The  Corvorant  or 
Pelican  genus  possess  no  craw  ; but,  to  supply  its  place,  they  have  a loose 
skill  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible,  capable  of  great  distention,  in  which 
they  caiTy  fish  to  their  young.  The  Bustard  is  said  to  possess  a bag  of  an 
astonishing  size,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  water.  But  the  most  unaccount- 
able and  extraordinary  formation  in  the  trachea  of  many  of  the  males  of  the 
Duck  genus,  called  a labyrinth,  is  beyond  our  reach  to  discover  the  use  of ; 
as  well  as  the  singular  flexure  in  the  windpipe  of  the  Hooping  Swan  and 
Crane,  j 

We  shall  here  mention  the  difficulty  naturalists  labour  under  in  the 
dascription  of  some  birds,  their  eggs,  and  nest.  From  a variation  in  plumage 
in  some  birds  we  doubt  not  naturalists  have  enumerated  a greater  variety  in 
some  genera  than  there  really  are ; in  others  a similitude  of  colour  in  distinct 
species  have  occasioned  their  being  confounded  and  blended  together  for  one 
and  the  same.  W'’e  do  not  so  much  wonder  at  it  in  exotics,  who  come  to  us 
in  an  imperfect  state.  But  this  has  frequently  happened  to  those  of  our  own 
country. 

If  the  ornithologist  attended  more  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  birds  he 
would  not  be  so  liable  to  be  led  into  these  eiTors,  being  invariably  distinct  in 

* In  Egypt  a vast  quantity  of  eggs  are  Latched  by  artificial  heat  in  stoves.  It  is 
probable,  howevei’,  one-third  or  one-fourth  miscarry.  The  necessary  heat  for  this  pur- 
pose is  about  00  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  or  32  of  Eeaiuuur’s  scale. 

+ Tills  is  not  common  to  all  species,  but  very  conspicuous  in  the  Rook,  the  Pigeon, 
and  many  others.  ’ 

I It  is  much  to  be  wished  naturalists  w'ould  pay  more  attention  to  these  singulai* 
internal  formations  of  bii-ds  ; it  would  no  doulit  throw  light  on  many  obscurities  in  the 
division  of  species.  The  number  of  tail-feathers  should  also  he  well  ascertained,  for 
this  alone  is  a mark  of  distinction,  as  in  the  Coi’vorant  and  Shag.  ’ 
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some  particulars,  either  in  their  notes,  their  nest,  eggs,  place  of  resort,  and 
various  other  circumstances  necessary  to  be  considered.  It  is  true,  the  eggs, 
and  sometimes  the  nest,  of  distinct  species  are  so  ne  irly  allied,*  that  it  would 
puzzle  the  most  scrutinizing  eye  to  determine:  but  other  concomitant  circum- 
stances in  the  habits  and  manners  of  birds,  such  as  the  place  of  nidification, 
&c.  &c.  would  determine.  The  length  of  time  some  birds  are  arriving  at 
maturity  in  their  plumage  is  cause  of  very  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
species.  The  Gulls  are  not  maturely  feathered  till  the  return  of  the  breeding 
season,  and  many  not  till  the  second,  or  perhaps  the  third  year.f  It  has  been 
obsei'ved,  by  an  author  of  great  ability,  and  for  whom  we  have  the  highest 
respect,  that  the  quill  and  tail-feathers  are  permanent ; but  in  this  we  cannot 
agree,  as  we  could  produce  innumerable  instances  to  tbe  contrary.  J Besides 
the  markings  of  the  feathers,  there  are  other  markings  which  change  by  age 
and  season,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  bill,  legs,  irides,  and  skin,  particularly 
the  orbits  of  the  eye.  Some  species  of  birds  seem  to  change  their  winter  and 
summer  feathers,  or  at  least  in  part : in  some  this  is  performed  by  moulting 
twice  a year,  as  in  the  Ptarmigan  ; in  others  only  additional  feathers  are 
thrown  out.  But  we  have  no  conception  of  the  feathers  themselves  changing 
colour,  although  we  have  been  informed  of  such  happening  in  the  couise  of 
one  night.  That  confined  birds  do  sonietimes  become  wholly  black,  is  un- 
questionable ; but  this  is  occasioned  by  a succession  of  feathers  ; and  we 
have  more  than  once  seen  the  Bulfinch  in  the  state  of  changing,  in  which  the 
black  on  the  breast  first  appeared.  The  colouring  of  feathers  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  Nature.  How  the  colouring  secretions 
are  disposed  in  such  regular  order,  far  surpasses  human  abilities  to  determine. 
It  is  probable,  however,  this  is  performed  in  an  embryo  state.  The  circu- 
lation in  a feather  seems  to  stop  as  fast  as  the  parts  are  matured,  and  when  it 
is  fully  grown  there  certainly  is  no  circulatory  fluid  whatever  ; of  course  the 
colours  cannot  change  except  in  brilliancy.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed 
for  want  of  some  secretory  matter  the  feathem  might  become  more  brittle,  or 
be  injured,  by  wet,  or  otherwise  ; but  Nature,  ever  provident  in  all  her  ways, 
has  taken  care  to  supply  every  bird,  more  or  less,  with  an  external  secretion  of 
an  unctuous  nature,  situated  in  a glandular  bag  upon  the  rump,  which  they 
by  instinct  make  use  of  for  oiling  and  dressing  their  feathers,  as  occasion 
requires.  In  water-fowl  this  bag  is  most  conspicuous  : and  it  is  remarkable 
that  birds  most  frequently  use  it  after  washing,  previous  to  their  feathers 
becoming  perfectly  dry. 

Migration  of  birds  is  a curious  fact  that  no  one  denies,  though  we  have 
not  wanted  for  incredulous  jiersons  who  belijeved  the  Nightingale  was  to  be 
found  in  eveiy  hedge  during  winter.  That  an  accidental  summer  bird  of 
passage  may  be  by  disease  prevented  from  returning  to  its  natural  winter 
quarters,  we  can  admit ; because  there  are  variety  ol  instances  ot  the  Swallow 
and  Martin  having  been  seen  flying  in  the  mouths  of  November  and 

* That  of  the  Marsh  and  Cole  Titmouse,  which  ore  still  supposed  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  same  species  by  some  persons  who  have  never  minutely  attended  them  in 
their  natural  haunts. 

+ There  is  very  little  doubt  the  Winter  Mew  is  no  other  than  the  young  of  the 
Common  Gull ; as  no  doubt  the  Wagel  of  authors  is  the  young  of  the  Great  Black-back 

Gull  of  this  work.  . r 

t For  instance : the  male  Kestrel,  which,  from  being  barred  on  the  tail-teatheis, 
becomes  wholly  ash-coloured,  except  at  the  end  ; also  the  Black-headed  Gull,  iv  hose  tail 
is  at  first  tipped  black,  and  the  quills  without  white  at  their  ends,  change  in  the  first 
moulting.  The  Herring  GuU,  and  others  whose  tail  is  white  when  matured,  ai-e  tor  the 
first  two  years  mottled. 
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Decerabev ; roused  probably  from  a state  of  torpidity  by  ati  unusual  warmth 
of  air.  So  also  there  are  instances  of  some  of  our  winter  migrants  remaining 
with  us  the  whole  summer.  The  Woodcock’s  eggs  and  young  have  many 
times  been  taken  in  our  woods  ; but  these  are  individual  occurrences  only, 
occasioned  by  accident.  It  all  the  migrative  species  did  actually  reside  with 
us  the  whole  year,  whether  in  a torjiid  state  or  not,  w'e  should  have  daily  pro- 
ductions of  the  fact ; and  yet,  in  the  various  historic  pages  of  this  country, 
very  few  instances  have  been  related,  that  had  the  appearance  of  authenticity, 
of  the  torpidity  of  any  of  our  summer  migrants  ; and  such  appear  to  be  only 
that  of  the  Sw'allow'  tribe.=i=  That  our  summer  migrants  come  from  the  south, 
or  warmer  climate,  and  our  winter  migrants  from  the  north,  or  colder  climate, 
there  is  no  doubt:  but  by  what  rule  this  is  performed  is  difficult  to  determine, 
especially  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  same  bird  will  return  for  many 
years  together  to  the  same  spot ; and  yet,  why  is  this  more  to  be  wondered  at 
than  the  performance  of  a carrier  Pigeon,  or  the  labouring  bee,  who  returns 
with  certainty  to  its  well-known  hive  ? But  what  is  the  more  extraordinary 
part  in  the  history  of  our  summer  migrants  is,  that  the  males  alw'ays  precede 
the  other  sex  in  their  vernal  flight ; from  what  cause  this  is  produced  we 
cannot  determine,  though  it  is  certain  the  male  is  no  sooner  arrived  than  he 
feels  the  impulse  of  love,  for,  if  the  w'eather  is  warm,  he  is  incessant  in  his 
call,  or  song. 

But  as  the  song  of  birds  is  not  allowed  to  be  the  effect  of  love  by  an 
honourable  author  on  the  subject  of  singing  birds,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
elucidate  this  matter  from  experiments  on  birds  in  their  natural  wild  state  ; 
and  also  endeavour  to  prove  that  their  notes  are  innate,  contrary  to  the  same 
author’s  opinion. 

That  confined  birds  will  learn  the  song  of  others  they  are  constantly  kept 
with,  there  is  no  doubt ; but  then  it  is  generally  blended  wfith  that  peculiar  to 
the  species.  In  the  spring  the  very  great  exertion  of  the  male  birds  in  their 
vociferous  notes  are  certainly  the  calls  to  love ; and  the  peculiar  notes  of  each 
is  an  unerring  mark  for  each  to  discover  its  own  species.  If  a confined  bird 
had  learaed  the  song  of  another,  without  retaining  any  part  of  its  natural 
notes,  and  wns  set  at  liberty,  it  is  probable  it  would  never  find  a mate  of  its 
own  species ; and  even  suppose  it  did,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  young 
of  that  bird  would  be  destitute  of  its  native  notes  ; for  if  nestling  birds  have 
no  innate  notes  peculiar  to  the  species,  and  that  their  song  is  only  learaed 
from  the  parent  bird,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  invariable  note  each 
species  possesses,  when  it  happens  two  different  species  are  bred  up  in  the 
same  bush  or  very  contiguous,  or  when  hatched  and  fostered  by  a different 
species.  I There  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  necessary  there  should  be 
native  notes  peculiar  to  each  species,  or  the  sexes  might  have  some  difficulty 
in  discovering  each  other,  the  species  be  intermixed,  and  a variety  of  mules 
produced ; | for  we  cannot  suppose  birds  discriminate  colours  by  which  they 
know  their  species,  because  some  distinct  species  are  so  exactly  alike  that  a 
mixture  might  take  place.  § The  males  of  song  birds,  and  many  others,  do 

* Torpidity  is  probably  the  state  of  those  summer  birds  of  passage  which  accident 
may  have  detained  with  us  during  winter  ; similar  to  the  hedgeliog,  the  dormouse,  and 
bat.  ^ Tlicse  become  inanimate  when  the  thermometer  sinks  within  ten  degrees  of  the 
freezing  point,  as  their  animal  heat  keeps  pace  with  the  tempei'ature  of  the  air  at 
that  time. 

+ A Goldfinch  hatched  and  fostered  by  a Chnfllnch  retained  its  native  notes. 

J This  we  believe  never  happens  in  a state  of  Nature. 

§ The  Rook  and  Crow. 
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not  in  general  search  for  the  female,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  business  in 
the  spring  is  to  perch  on  some  conspicuous  spot,  breathing  oiit  their  full  and 
amorous  notes,  which  by  iiislinct  the  female  knows,  and  repairs  to  the  spot  to 
choose  her  mate.  This  is  particularly  verified  with  respect  to  the  summer 
birds  of  passage.  The  Niglitingale,  and  most  of  its  genus,  although  timid  and 
shy  to  a great  degree,  mount  aloft  to  pour  forth  their  amorous  strains 
incessant,  each  seemingly  vieing  in  their  love-laboured  song  before  the  females- 
arrive.  * * * § No  sooner  do  they  make  their  appearance  than  dreadful  battles 
ensue,  and  their  notes  are  considerably  changed ; sometimes  their  song  is 
hurried  through  without  the  usual  grace  and  elegance ; at  other  times  modu- 
lated into  a soothing  melody.  The  first  we  conceive  to  be  a provocation  to 
battle  on  the  sight  of  another  male  ; the  last  an  amorous  cadence,  a courting 
address.  This  variety  of  song  lasts  no  longer  than  till  the  female  is  fixed  in 
her  choice,  which  is  in  general  in  a few  days  after  her  arrival ; and,  if  the 
season  is  favourable,  she  soon  begins  the  task  allotted  to  her  sex.f 

The  male  now  no  more  exposes  himself  to  sing  as  before,  nor  are  his 
songs  heard  so  frequent,  or  so  loud  ; but  while  she  is  searching  for  a secure 
place  to  nidificate  in,  he  is  no  less  assiduous  in  attending  her  with  ridiculous 
gestures,  accompanied  with  notes  peculiarly  soft.  I When  the  female  has 
chosen  a spot  for  nidification  the  male  constantly  attends  her  flight  to  and 
from  the  place,  and  sits  upon  some  branch  near,  while  his  instinctive  mate 
places  the  small  portion  of  material  she  each  time  brings  to  rear  a commodious 
fabric  for  her  intended  brood.  When  the  building  is  complete,  and  she  has 
laid  her  portion  of  eggs,  incubation  immediately  takes  place.  The  male  is 
now  heard  loud  again,  but  not  near  so  frequent  as  at  first ; he  never  rambles 
from  her  hearing,  and  seldom  from  her  sight ; if  she  leaves  her  nest  he  soon 
perceives  it,  and  pursues  her,  sometimes  accompanied  with  soft  notes  of  love. 
When  the  callow  brood  appeal's  he  is  instantly  apprised  of  it,  either  by 
instinct,  or  by  the  female  carrying  away  the  fragment  shells  to  some  distant 
place.  The  male  is  now  no  more  heard  in  tuneful  glee  (unless  a second  brood 
should  force  the  amorous  song  again) ; his  whole  care  and  attention  is  now 
taken  up  in  satisfying  the  nutrimental  calls  of  his  tender  inlant  race,  which 
he  does  with  no  less  assiduity  than  his  mate,  carrying  them  food,  and  returning 
frequently  with  the  mutings  of  the  young  in  his  beak,  which  is  dropped  at  a 
distance  from  the  nest.  § Here  we  must  beg  leave  to  digress  for  a moment  to 
remark,  that  with  the  utmost  attention  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
the  parent  birds  giving  their  young  a musical  lesson  ; and  much  question  if 
the  late  brood  of  many  species  ever  hear  the  song  of  their  parents  till  they 
join  chorus  the  ensuing  spring,  when  they  also  feel  the  impulse  of  love,  the 
great  dictate  of  Nature. 

The  continuation  of  song  in  caged  birds  by  no  means  prove  it  is  not 
occasioned  by  a stimulus  to  love  ; indeed  it  is  likely  the  redundancy  of  animal 
matter  from  plenty  of  food,  and  artificial  heat,  may  produce  it ; and  this  is 
sufficient  reason  for  continuing  their  song  longer  than  birds  in  their  natural 

* The  females  of  the  migrative  part  of  this  germs  come  to  us  later  than  the  males ; 
some  indeed  not  till  three  weeks  after. 

+ The  females  make  their  nest  without  much  assistance  from  the  males,  with  few 
exceptions. 

+ When  we  have  disturbed  their  courting,  and  separated  the  sexes  from  the  sight 
of  each  other,  the  male  assumes  his  usual  vociferous  notes. 

§ The  sagacity  of  this,  as  also  the  dispo.sal  of  the  egg-shells,  is  a providential 
instinctive  power  implanted  in  these  little  creatures  for  the  security  of  their  young ; to 
assist  which  Nature  has  given  a skin,  or  covering,  in  which  the  foeces  is  enveloped. 
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wild  state,  because  they  have  a constant  stimulus  ; whereas  Avild  birds  have  it 
abated  by  a commerce  with  the  other  sex,  by  which,  and  other  causes,  it  is 
prevented.  It  is  true  wild  birds  are  heard  to  sing  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
winter  when  the  air  is  mild,  animated  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  which 
acts  as  a stimulus.  Birds  in  song  are  generally  found  by  dissection  to  have 
the  testes  somewhat  dilated.*  But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  by  experi- 
ments, that  birds  in  their  natural  state  may  be  forced  to  continue  their  song 
much  longer  than  usual.  A male  Redstart  made  its  appearance  near  my 
house  early  in  the  spring,  and  soon  commenced  his  love-tuned  song.  In  two 
days  after  a female  arrived,  which  for  several  days  the  male  was  continually 
chasing,  emitting  soft  interrupted  notes,  accompanied  by  a chattering  noise. 
This  sort  of  courting  lasted  for  several  days,  soon  after  which  the  female  took 
possession  of  a hole  in  a wall  close  to  my  house,  whei’e  it  prepared  a nest,  and 
deposited  six  eggs.  The  male  kept  at  a distance  from  the  nest,  and  sometimes 
sung,  but  not  so  loud  or  so  frequent  as  at  first,  and  never  w^hen  he  approached 
nearer  his  mate.  When  the  eggs  had  been  sat  on  a few  days  I endeavoured 
to  catch  the  female*  on  the  nest,  but  she  escaped  through  my  hand.  However, 
she  soon  returned,  and  I caught  her.  The  male  did  not  immediately  miss  his 
mate ; but  on  the  next  day  he  renewed  his  vociferous  calls,  and  his  seng 
became  incessant  for  a week,  when  I discovered  a second  female ; his  note 
immediately  changed,  and  all  his  actions  as  before  returned.  This  experiment 
has  been  repeated  with  the  Nightingale  with  the  same  success  ; and  a Golden- 
crested  Wren,  who  never  found  another  mate,  continued  his  song  from  the 
month  of  May  till  the  latter  end  of  August.  On  the  contrary,  another  of  the 
same  species,  who  took  possession  of  a fir-tree  in  my  garden,  ceased  its  notes 
60  soon  as  the  young  were  hatched,  and  as  this  beautiful  little  family  caused 
me  much  delight  and  amusement,  some  observations  thereon  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  curious  reader.  When  first  I discovered  the  nest  I 
thought  it  a favourable  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
manners  of  this  minute  species,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover  whether  the 
male  ever  sung  by  way  of  instructing  the  young  ones.  Accordingly  I took  the 
nest  when  the  young  were  about  six  days  old,  placed  it  in  a small  basket,  and 
by  degrees  enticed  the  old  ones  to  my  study  window  ; and  after  they  became 
familiar  with  that  situation  the  basket  was  placed  within  the  window ; then  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  female 
seemed  regardless  of  danger  from  her  affection  to  her  young,  yet  the  male 
never  once  ventured  within  the  room ; and  yet  would  constantly  feed  them 
while  they  remained  at  the  outside  of  the  window ; on  the  contrary,  the 
female  would  feed  them  at  the  table  at  which  I sat,  and  even  when  I held  the 
nest  in  my  hand,f  provided  I remained  motionless.  But  on  moving  my  head 
one  day,  while  she  was  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  which  I held  in  my  hand,  she 
made  a precipitate  retreat,  mistook  the  open  part  of  the  window,  knocked 
herself  against  the  glass,  and  laid  breathless  on  the  floor  for  some  time. 
However,  recovering  a little,  she  made  her  escape,  and  in  about  an  hour  after 
I was  agreeably  surprised  by  her  return,  and  would  afterwards  frequently  feed 
the  young  while  I held  the  nest  in  my  hand.  The  male  bird  constantly 
attended  the  female  in  her  flight  to  and  fro,  but  never  ventured  beyond  the 
window-frame ; nor  did  he  latterly  ever  appear  with  food  in  his  bill.  He 
never  uttered  any  note  but  when  the  female  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  only  a 

* We  believe  a Capon  never  crows. 

t It  is  probable  the  focal  distance  of  such  minute  animals'  eyes  is  very  near,  and 
that  large  objects  are  not  represented  perfect  on  the  retina;  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
see  such  distinctly  is  certain,  uidess  in  motion. 
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small  chirp.  At  first  there  were  ten  young  in  the  nest,  but  probably  for  want 
of  the  male’s  assistance  in  providing  fond  two  died.  The  visits  of  the  female 
were  generally  repeated  in  tlie  space  of  a minute  and  a half  or  two  minutes  ; 
or,  upon  an  average,  thirty-six  times  in  an  hour ; and  this  continued  full  six- 
teen hours  in  a day,  which,  if  equally  divided  between  the  eight  young  ones, 
each  would  receive  seventy-two  feeds  in  the  day  ; the  whole  amounting  to  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six.  From  examination  of  the  food,  which  by  accident 
now  and  then  dropped  into  the  nest,  1 judged  from  those  weighed  that  each 
feed  was  a quarter  of  a grain  upon  a medium  ; so  that  each  young  one  was 
supplied  with  eighteen  grains  weight  in  a day  ; and  as  the  young  birds 
weighed  about  seventy-seven  grains  at  the  time  they  began  to  perch,  they 
consumed  nearly  their  weight  of  food  in  four  days  at  that  time.  * I could 
always  perceive  by  the  animation  of  the  young  brood  when  the  old  one  was 
coming ; probably  some  low  note  indicated  her  near  approach,  and  in  an 
instant  every  mouth  was  open  to  receive  the  insect  morsel.  But  there 
appeared  no  regularity  in  the  supply  given  by  the  parent  bird  ; sometimes 
the  same  was  fed  two  or  three  times  successively ; and  1 generally  observed 
that  the  strongest  got  most,  being  able  to  reach  farthest,  the  old  one 
deMvering  it  to  the  mouth  nearest  to  her,  and  after  each  feed  she  waited 
awhile  to  see  if  any  muted.f 

We  shall  now  take  notice  of  the  external  formation  of  some  birds,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  other  singularities  not  so  easily 
accounted  for.  It  is  well  known  carnivorous  quadrupeds  cannot  exist  without 
drink,  and  that  they  take  liquid  by  means  of  their  tongue ; rapacious  birds 
seldom  or  never  drink ; Eagles,  Hawks,  and  Owls  we  have  kept  for  years 
without  ever  tasting  water.  The  large  crooked  talons  of  these  birds,  and  their 
hooked  beaks,  are  well  formed  for  securing  and  tearing  their  prey. 

The  formation  of  the  feet  of  the  Woodpeckers,  the  toes  being  placed  two 
forward  and  two  backward,  is  well  calculated  for  climbing ; and  the  cuneiform 
shape  of  the  extremity  of  their  bills  is  suited  to  the  purpose  of  cutting  holes 
in  decayed  trees  ; their  tongue  is  also  wonderfully  contrived  to  search  out 
insects  beyond  the  reach  of  their  bill  by  its  great  length,  which  is  double  that 
of  the  bill  at  least.  The  Wryneck  has  this  singularity,  as  weU  as  the  like 
formation  of  the  toes  ; which  last  is  also  found  in  the  Cuckow.  But  neither 
of  these  birds  is  seen  to  climb  up  the  bodies  of  trees  ; nor  have  either  the 
stiff  sharp-pointed  feathers  in  the  tail,  as  in  the  Woodpecker,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  support  them  when  in  the  act  of  hewing.  The  call  of  most  birds 
is  effected  by  the  lungs  and  larynx  ; but  some  Species  of  Woodpeckers,  in  the 
breeding  season,  have  a very  extraordinary  and  loud  call  to  each  other,  by 
strong  reiterated  strokes  of  their  bill  against  a dead  sonorous  branch  of  a tree, 
peculiar  to  this  genus.  The  flight  of  birds  differs  exceedingly  : some  fly  by 
jerks,  closing  their  wings  every  three  or  four  strokes,  which  gives  them  an 
undulated  motion,  very  conspicuous  in  the  Woodpeckers  and  Wagtails,  and  in 
most  small  birds  ; others  fly  smooth  and  even  ; and  some  appear  to  buoy 
themselves  in  the  air  without  perceptible  motion  of  the  wings,  such  as  the 
Kite  and  Kestrel  Hawk.  Most  birds  fly  with  their  legs  contracted  and  neck 
extended ; but  there  ai'e  some  whose  length  and  weight  of  neck  makes  it 
necessary  to  contract  it  in  flight,  in  order  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  on 

* This  extraordinary  consumption  seems  absolutely  requisite  in  animals  of  such 
rapid  growth.  The  old  bii-ds  of  this  species  weigh  from  eighty  to  ninety  grains. 

+ The  lesser  species  of  birds,  who  are  so  frequently  fed,  seldom  or  ever  mute  but 
immediately  after  they  are  fed,  by  which  means  the  foeces  are  never  left  on  the  nest, 
but  are  instantly  carried  away  by  the  fiarent  bird. 
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the  wings  ; to  aid  which  the  legs  are  also  extended  behind,  as  in  the  Heron 
and  Bittern  ; others  fly  with  extended  neck,  but  are  obliged  to  throw  out  their 
legs  behind,  as  in«the  Duck,  Goose,  and  other  water-fowl.  All  aquatic  birds 
and  waders  walk  or  run  in  the  ordinary  manner,  placing  one  leg  before  the 
other  alternate  ; but  die  greater  part  of  the '■smaller  land-birds  hop,  or  rather 
jump  along,  as  if  their  legs  were  tied  together.  The  Stare,  the  Lark,  and 
Wagtail  are  walkers,  and  are  never  seen  to  hop,  as  it  is  termed  ; whereas  the 
genus  of  Pies  mostly  walk,  but  will  frequeutiy  hop.  Amongst  the  singularity 
of  manners  perhaps  there  is  none  more  extraordinaiy  than  that  which  seems 
peculiar  to  a few  species,  by  some  called  Pulverizers,  which  is  that  of  dusting 
themselves;  observable  only  in  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  the  Sky  Lark,  Wood 
Lark,  and  House  Sparrow.  These  are  frequently  seen  in  hot  weather  to  roll 
themselves  in  the  dust,  and  by  means  of  their  wings  and  legs  throw  it  all  over 
their  bodies.  For  what  purpose  it  is  intended  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Some 
have  imagined  it  is  to  destroy  the  pediculi  with  which  these  birds  abound ; 
but  as  all  other  birds  are  troubled  with  lice,  and  do  not  pulverise,  the  opinion 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  Others  have  supposed  that  it.  is  to  cool 
them,  and  that  such  birds  do  not  wash  ; but  in  this  also  they  are  mistaken, 
for  no  bird  bathes  more  frequently  than  the  Sparrow. 

The  legs  and  feet  of  aquatic  birds  are  wonderfully  formed  for  accelerating 
their  motion  in  that  element,  which  is  their  greatest  security.  The  bone  of 
the  leg  is  sharp,  and  vastly  compressed  sideways  ; the  toes,  when  the  foot  is 
brought  forward,  close  in  behind  each  other  in  such  a manner  as  to  expose  a 
very  small  surface  in  front,  so  that  in  the  action  of  swimming  very  little 
velocity  is  lost  in  bringing  the  legs  forward  : this  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
Diver.  Some  aquatic  birds  are  web-footed  before  the  whole  length  of  the 
toes,  as  in  the  Ducks  ; others  only  half  the  length  of  the  toes,  like  the 
Avoset ; some  again  have  all  four  toes  webbed,  as  in  the  Corvorant  ; 
other’s  whose  feet  are  furnished  with  a fin-like  membrane  on  each  side  the 
toes  ; these  are  either  plain,  as  in  the  Grebe,  or  lobed,  as  in  the  Coot  and 
Phalarope.  There  are  also  some  who  swim  and ’dive  well,  whose  toes  are 
long  and  slender,  and  not  furnished  with  webs  or  fins,  such  as  the  Water  Hen 
and  Hail : but  these  live  as  much  on  land  as  in  water.  The  Gulls  and  Terns, 
although  web-footed,  seem  incapable  of  diving ; the  latter,  indeed,  we  never 
obseiwed  to  settle  on  the  water ; the  former  are  so  buoyant  that  they  float 
elegantly  on  the  surface.  The  Avoset,  whose  feet  bespeak  it  an  inhabitant  of 
the  water,  does  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of  swimming  ; the  Water  Ouzel, 
on  the  other  haud,  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  an  aquatic,  nor  can  it 
swim ; but  it  will  dive,  and  remain  a long  time  under  water.  The  serrated 
claw  in  the  Heron  and  Goatsucker  is  a singular  structure,  which  we  have  not 
discovered  the  use  of.  The  bill,  as  well  as  the  feet  of  birds,  makes  one  of  the 
strong  natural  divisions ; but  these  are  described  under  the  head  of  each 
genus. 

The  superior  velocity  with  which  aquatic  birds  swim  under  water  has  not 
wholly  escaped  notice ; but  it  is  not  entirely  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
wings,  which  are  sometimes  used  as  fins  to  accelerate  the  motion,  but  is 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  above.  In  swimming  on  the  surface  a 
bird  has  two  motions ; one  upwards,  the  other  forwards,  at  every  stroke  of  the 
feet ; so  that  when  covered  with  water  that  force  which  was  lost  by  the 
upward  motion  is  all  directed  to  the  progressive,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
pursue  its  prey  or  to  escape  an  enemy  with  incredible  speed.  * 

* The  otter  and  water  rat  swim  much  faster  under  water  than  upon  the  surface. 
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Having  now  gone  through  the  greater  part  of  the  singularities  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  particular  species  or  genus,  we  shall  close  this  introduction 
with  some  remarks  on  consummation.  The  testes  of  the  male  lie  within  the 
body  close  to  the  spine,  and  require  minute  inspection  to  discover  them  in  the 
vvinter,  even  in  large  birds  ; at  the  approach  of  spring  these  gradually 
increase  till  they  become  vastly  larger  than  their  former  size.  In  land  birds 
tbe  male  has  no  visible  extern^  parts  of  generation  ; the  impregnation  there- 
fore of  the  female  can  only  be  accomplished  by  cohesion  and  absorption  ; but 
it  is  otherwise  in  aquatic  birds,  who  most  frequently  copulate  in  the  water ; 
their  genital  parts  are  very  conspicuous  at  the  time  of  coition ; by  such 
formation  the  prolific  matter  is  secured.  Had  this  class  of  birds  been  formed 
like  those  of  the  land,  their  prolificacy  would  have  been  uncertain  by  reason  of 
the  interposition  of  the  water. 

The  following  sheets  have  been  entirely  drawn  from  our  own  observations, 
and  compiled  from  the  notes  of  twenty  yearn’  search  and  attention  to  the 
habits  of  this  beautiful  part  of  the  creation  in  most  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
The  wood,  the  mountain,  and  the  barren  waste,  the  craggy  rock,  the  river, 
and  the  lake,  are  never  searched  in  vain  ; each  have  their  peculiar  inhabitants, 
that  enliven  the  scene  and  please  the  philosophic  eye. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  live-long  night;  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 
Nice-finger’d  art  must  emulate  in  vain  ; 

But  cawing  Books,  and  Kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  stiU  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud ; 

The  Jay,  the  Pie,  and  e’en  the  boding  Owl, 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

COWPER. 

To  the  numerous  friends  who  have  assisted  to  enrich  my  museum,  and 
enabled  me  to  describe  many  rare  birds,  I beg  leave  to  acknowledge  my 
public  obligations ; and  in  particular  to  my  much-esteemed  friends  Dr. 
Latham  and  Mr.  Boys.  To  the  publications  of  the  former  on  Ornithology 
this  work  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  description  of,  and  remarks  on,  some  few 
of  the  scarcer  birds,  and  whose  excellent  arrangement  of  birds  into  genera  we 
have  followed. 


INTBODUCTION  TO  SUPPLEMENT. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  ‘ Ornithological  Dictionary  ’ we  have  con- 
tinued our  observations  upon  the  characters  and  habits  of  British  birds  with 
the  usual  ardour  and  indefatigable  research,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  our  knowledge  in  that  branch  of  Natural 
History. 

It  might  appear  arrogant  in  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  Science 
may  have  derived  from  the  discoveries  we  have  made,  but  we  may  venture  to 
say  tliat  a considerable  portion  of  new  and  interesting  matter  will  be  found 
concerning  the  economy,  habits,  changes,  and  variations  of  species  not  before 
published  ; and  that  descriptions  of  many  new  and  rare  birds  will  be  observed 
to  enrich  the  following  pages. 
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There  yet  remains  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  complete  the  history  of 
the  birds  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  is  daily  swelling  our  notes  ; but  as  the 
additional  matter  has  already  increased  upon  our  hands  so  much  as  to  exceed 
the  size  of  the  original  work,  it  was  thought  more  advantageous  to  the  public 
to  give  it  in  its  present  state,  than  to  wait  an  indefinite  time,  till  it  had 
arrived  at  a more  considerable  bulk.  By  withholding  individual  information 
general  knowledge  is  suspended.  Science  is  materially  advanced  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  sentiments  of  individuals,  and  poor  indeed  must  be  the 
resources  of  those  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  learned. 

\\”^e  have  kept  in  view’  those  points  in  Ornithology  on  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  various  opinions,  in  order  that  no  opportunity  might  be  suffered 
to  escape  which  could  tend  to  clear  up  existing  doubts.  We  have  strictly 
attended  to  the  changes  in  the  plumage  of  birds  incidental  to  age,  to  sex,  and 
to  season,  and  have  taken  the  advantage  of  preserving  alive  every  species  that 
could  be  obtained,  where  any  material  change  was  expected,  or  where  the 
manners  required  more  particular  attention.  By  this  means  we  have  been 
able  to  prove,  in  several  instances,  that  what  were  before  described  as  two  or 
three  distinct  species  are  actually  only  one,  and  in  other  cases  we  have 
indubitably  ascertained  that  what  had  been  considered  as  varieties  of  the  same 
species  are  perfectly  distinct. 

By  the  kind  communications  of  numerous  scientific  friends  from  one 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  we  trust  this  addition  to  the  original 
work,  accompanied  with  copious  scientific  and  provincial  synonyms,  will  form 
the  most  complete  history  of  British  birds  extant.  In  all  the  important  parts 
of  information,  where  ocular  demonstration  could  not  be  obtained,  we  have,  as 
usual,  referred  to  the  authority ; and  if  we  have  by  accident  omitted  to  state 
the  advantage  we  have  derived  fi’om  the  assistance  of  any  of  our  friends,  we 
beg  leave  in  this  place  to  request  that  an  apology  and  general  acknowledgment 
may  be  accepted. 

We  are  not  aware  that  anything  has  been  omitted  that  could  contribute 
towai’ds  the  completion  of  the  subject  up  to  this  date  ; but  we  by  no  means 
infer  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  knowledge  individuals  may  possess  with 
regard  to  particular  species.  If  we  have  differed  from  other  naturalists  upon 
some  intricate  parts  of  native  Ornithology,  we  shall  be  happy  to  stand 
corrected  by  those  who  may  offer  stronger  evidences  in  support  of  a different 
opinion.  Truth  is  the  goal  at  which  we  aim  ; it  is  the  essence  of  all  human 
knowledge ; and  therefore,  where  facts  could  be  produced,  whether  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  others  or  at  variance  with  any  former  opinion  of  our 
own,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  notice  them,  being  all  equally  liable  to  err. 

We  know  that  some  species  have  been  placed  in  collections  of  British 
birds  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  work  ; but  without  authentic 
information  upon  the  subject  we  are  not  justified  in  recording  such  upon  the 
bare  authority  of  a catalogue.  We  shall  be  happy  to  obtain  sufficient  authority 
for  giving  such  additions  to  the  Fauna  of  Great  Britain  ; at  the  same  time 
caution  is  required  in  the  admission  of  subjects  without  the  fullest  evidence  of 
their  having  been  killed  at  large  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  well  known  that 
several  species  of  birds  have  been  captured  within  these  realms  that  can  have 
no  claim  to  originality,  nor  even  to  migratory  accident  ; such  circumstances 
therefore  must  be  attributed  to  tbeir  escape  from  confinement.  Some  of 
these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

We  have  now  only  to  solicit  the  same  indulgence  from  the  public  which 
we  formerly  experienced,  not  doubting  that  the  generous  critic  and  truly 
scientific  physiologist  will  look  favourably  on  the  errors  occasioned  by  a slip  of 
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the  pen  or  by  typo^’aphical  delinquency.  From  those  whose  pen  sips  no 
other  drink  than  gall  we  have  no  more  expectation  of  favour  than  from  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  continually  imbrued  in  blood  ; their  trades  are  somewhat 
congenial ; each  stab  in  the  dark,  and  are  too  frequently  actuated  by  similar 
motives. 

G.  MONTAGU. 

Knowle,  June,  1813. 


REMARKS. 


The  characteristic  distinctions  of  each  genus  will  be  found  annexed  to 
the  first  of  the  class  ; and  if  the  name  of  a bird  sought  for  terminates  w’ith  the 
name  of  a genus,  look  for  that ; thus,  Finch,  Goim,  instead  of  Goldfinch. 

If  a bird  consists  of  two  names,  neither  of  which  is  the  name  of  a 
genus,  such  as  Wood  Pigeon,  it  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Wood  or 
Pigeon,  whicli  will  refer  to  Dove,  Ring,  for  Ring  Dove. 

If  the  generic  characters  of  a bird,  such  as  the  Stint,  is  wanted,  it  will 
refer  to  Pukre  as  the  proper  name,  where  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  the 
Sandpiper  genus  ; then  look  for  Sandpiper  for  the  genexic  characters. 


EDITOR’S  PREFACE. 


To  Colonel  Montagu’s  admirable  Introduction  I have  not  a sentence  to 
add  as  regards  the  natural  history  of  British  birds : nevertheless  it  seems 
desirable  to  give  some  account,  however  brief,  of  my  editorial  stewardship. 
In  the  first  place,  I desire  explicitly  to  state  that  I have  taken  nothing  from 
the  text  of  the  original  work  ; and  in  the  second  place,  I have  added  scarcely 
anything  of  my  own  : in  no  instance  have  I overlaid  the  original  with  my 
own  observations,  altered  the  author’s  obvious  meaning  to  suit  my  own  views, 
or  attempted  to  controvert  his  assertions  because  at  variance  with  my  own 
more  limited  experience : nevertheless  important  additions  have  been  made, 
which  I wiU  endeavour  to  explain. 

1st.  Observation  and  discovery  are  incessantly  at  work ; and  these  daily 
add  to  our  store  of  knowledge  : it  is  no  more  probable  that  Science  will 
remain  stationary  than  that  this  earth  will  discontinue  its  rotation  ; both 
events  are  possible,  but  so  improbable  that  they  may  not  enter  into  our  calcu- 
lations : hence  the  voluminous  additions  made  by  Colonel  Montagu  to  his 
original  labours;  between  1802,  the  date  of  the  Dictionary,  and  1813,  the 
date  of  the  Supplement,  he  collected  new  materials  more  than  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  original  work : these  are  now  incorporated.  In  1833,  twenty  years 
subsequent  to  Montagu’s  Supplement,  Mr.  Selby  produced  his  ‘ Illustrations 
of  British  Ornithology,’  and  in  this  admirable  work  he  added  twenty-four 
species  to  those  previously  recorded  as  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Mr.  YarreU 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  ‘ History  of  British  Birds  ’ in  1843  ; a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1846,  and  a third  and  final  edition  in  1856.  In 
these  three  editions  no  less  than  fifty-nine  additions  were  made  to  the  number 
of  species  described  by  Selby,  and  eighty-three  to  those  described  by  Montagu. 
The  ‘ Zoologist  ’ has  added  twenty-one  species,  and  the  ‘ Ibis  ’ two  species,  not 
included  in  either  of  our  systematic  works.  It  must,  however,  be  stated,  in 
fairness  to  those  gentlemen  whose  researches  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  enormous  addition  of  one  hundred  and  six  species  since  the  time  of 
Montagu,  that  the  records  and  descriptions  of  many  of  these  appeared  first  in 
the  ‘ Zoologist,’  and  were  transferred  from  thence  to  the  admirable  work  of 
Mr.  YarreU ; but  I most  willingly  give  that  work  the  credit  of  all  these 
additions,  on  account  of  its  systematic  character.  From  these  several  sources 
are  derived  the  whole  of  my  editorial  additions,  as  regards  number  of 
species. 

2nd.  Immediately  following  the  English  name  of  each  bird,  is  a reference 
to  a figure  in  the  third  edition  of  Yarrell’s  ‘ History  ;’  that  work  is  not  selected 
on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  figure,  which  is  generally  commendable,  but 
because  of  the  completeness  and  high  character  of  the  work  itself : Bewick’s 
figures  are  referred  to  by  Montagu,  and  of  these  representations  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly  ; many  of  the  birds  he  has  depicted  I have  never 
seen  living,  and  therefore  can  pronounce  no  opinion  as  to  the  truthfulness  of 
their  positions,  but  a large  proportion  of  the  birds  figured  by  Bewick  are 
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familiar  to  all,  and  the  figures  are  more  like  instantaneous  photographs  of 
living  creatures  than  the  result  of  pencil-work  in  an  artist’s  studio.  They  are 
almost  miraculous,  and  show  how  forcibly  the  form  and  action  of  each  bird 
must  have  impressed  itself  on  the  draughtsman’s  memory.  Of  the  letterpress 
of  the  work  which  bears  Bewick’s  name  the  truest  kindness  to  that  honoured 
memory  will  be  shown  hy  passing  it  over  in  silence. 

3rd.  Following  the  reference  to  Yan-ell’s  figure  of  the  bird,  is  one  to 
Hewitson’s  figure  of  the  egg  : the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  carefully  drawn 
and  exquisitely  coloured,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  third  edition  of 
the  ‘ Oology  ’ is  cited  in  every  instance. 

4th.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  rarer  species,  I have  quoted  from  the 
‘ Zoologist  ’ additional  instances  of  their  occun-ence : many  similar  records 
occur  in  the  ‘ Field  ’ newspaper,  but  are  not  cited  when  the  communications 
are  anonymous. 

All  these  additions  ai'e  distinguished  from  Colonel  Montagu’s  text  by 
editorial  brackets,  and  in  every  instance  the  source  whence  they  have  been 
derived  is  carefully  indicated. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  I have  taken  to  collect  and  incorporate  these 
various  records,  I am  bound  in  fairness  to  state  that  I regard  a great  number 
of  the  species  now  added,  as  well  as  of  those  described  by  Montagu,  as  not 
having  the  slightest  claim  to  the  title  of  British  birds.  I confess  this  seems 
something  like  building  a house  of  cards  and  blowing  it  down  again.  My 
duty,  however,  seems  to  me  veiy  plain.  Like  my  great  predecessor,  I have 
collected  and  arranged  these  records  ; and,  like  him,  I express  the  opinion 
that  in  a purely  scientific  point  of  view,  they  are  utteidy  worthless.  The  time 
seems  to  have  amved  when  the  conscientious  compiler  must  eliminate  all 
these  interlopers. 

I believe  the  utmost  injury  has  resulted  to  Science  in  this  countiy  from 
the  desire  to  multiply  the  number  of  our  species  : naturalists  have  sought  to 
effect  this  in  more  ways  than  one  : in  many  instances  the  differential 
characters  of  age,  sex  and  season  have  been  urged  on  our  attention ; but  in 
still  more,  the  productions  of  other  countries  have  been  recorded  as  our  own. 
The  dealer  holds  himself  excused  in  this  : but  with  the  Naturalist,  properly 
so  called,  truth  is  the  paramount  object  of  search  ; and  he  regards  with  repug- 
nance, I may  almost  say  abhorrence,  every  attempt  at  imposition. 

In  cases  where  additional  synonymes  or  authorities  occur  in  the  Supple- 
ment, they  have  been  incorporated  with  the  others  ; but  any  addititional 
species  or  remarks  are  retained  under  the  respective  heads  of  Supplement  and 
Appendix. 

AVith  these  brief  observations,  which  I trust  will  at  any  rate  receive  the 
candid  consideration  of  some  of  my  readers,  I commit  my  book  to  their  care, 
comforting  myself  with  the  reflection  that  the  desire  to  be  useful  has  been  the 
prompting  cause  of  my  laborious  but  agreeable  undertaking. 

EDAVARD  NEAVMAN. 
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Aberdevine. — See  Sisldn. 

[Accentor.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are  : “ Beak  of  moderate 
length,  strong,  straight,  conical  and  point- 
ed ; the  edges  of  both  mandibles  com- 
pressed ; uppor  mandible  notched  near 
the  point.  Nostrils  basal,  naked,  pierced 
in  a membrane  of  considerable  size. 
Wings : the  first  feather  almost  obsolete, 
the  second  nearly  as  long  as  the  thii-d,  the 
third  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Legs  strong ; 
three  toes  before,  and  one  behind;  the 
outer  toe  joined  at  its  base  to  tbe  middle 
toe  ; the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  by  much  the 
longest,  and  the  most  cui-ved.”— YaiTcZi, 
L 249.] 

[Accentor,  Alpine.  — Accentor  alpinus, 
Yarrell,  i.  249  ; Hewitson,  i.  96. — “ The 
beak  is  black  at  the  point,  and  yellowish 
white  at  the  base  ; the  irides  hazel : head, 
neck,  and  ear-coverts  brownish  grey ; fea- 
thers of  the  back  brown,  with  longitudinal 
central  patches  of  darker  blackish  brown  ; 
rump  greyish  browm ; wing  primaries 
blackish  brown,  the  centre  of  each  tertial 
still  darker,  edged  on  both  sides  with  red- 
dish brown,  and  tipped  with  dull  white ; 
both  the  small  and  large  wing-coverts  red- 
dish browTQ,  vailed  with  black,  and  tipped 
with  a spot  of  white ; upper  surface  of 
tail-feathers  dark  bi’own  tipped  with  buff ; 
chin,  throat,  and  front  of  the  neck  dull 
white,  with  a small  black  spot  on  each 
feather ; chest  dark  grey ; the  breast  and 
flanks  varied  with  chestnut  - coloured 
patches : under  tail-coverts  dark  gi-eyish 
brown,  edged  with  dull  white ; under  the 
surface  of  tail-feathers  ash-grey,  tipped 
with  duU  huffy  white  : legs  and  toes 
orange-brown ; claws  black.  Length  of 
bird  described  six  inches  and  a half. 
From  the  carpal  joint  of  the  wing  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  wing-feather  three 
inches  and  five-eighths ; the  first  fea- 
ther very  short,  the  second  feather 
longer  than  the  fourth,  the  third  the 
longest  in  the  wing.  The  females  do  not 


differ  in  plumage  from  the  males,  except 
that  theii’  colours  are  not  so  bright.”  — 
Yarrell,  i.  249.  “ The  nest  is  composed, 

like  that  of  the  hedge  sparrow,  of  moss, 
dry  grass,  and  wool,  lined  with  haii’.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and,  like 
those  of  the  allied  species,  of  a beautiful 
spotless  blue,  but  rather  more  intense  in 
their  colouring.” — Heioitson,  i.  96.  At  p. 
566  of  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ the  capture  of  an 
Alpine  Accentor  at  Teignmouth,  in  Devon- 
shire, is  recorded  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hore. 
At  p.  5958  of  the  same  journal  two  sped-, 
mens  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Porter 
as  having  been  shot  on  the  dowms  near 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1858.  At  p.  6377  the  occurrence  of 
three  specimens  near  Plymouth  is  record- 
ed by  Mr.  John  Gatcombe  : two  of  these 
were  shot  on  the  10th  of  Januaiy,  1859. 
And  at  p.  6889  another  is  reported  by  Col. 
Newman  to  have  occurred  at  Cheltenham, 
but  no  date  is  given.] 

[Accentor,  Hedge.  — Accentor  moduloiis, 
Yarrell,  i.  253  ; Heioitson,  xxvii.  97.  ] 
Hedge  Warbler.  — Motacilla  modularis, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  329,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
952 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  511,  13.  Curruca 
EUotce,  Raii  Syn.  p.  79,  A.  6 ; Will.  p.  157. 
Magnanima  Aldr,  Will.  p.  157.  Cor- 
iTica  sepiaiia,  Bris.  iii.  p.  394,  12 ; Ib.  8vo, 
p.  420.  Traine-buisson  Mouchet,  ou  Fau- 
vette  d’hyver,  Buf.  v.  p.  151.  Hedge 
Sparrow,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  150 ; Ib.  fol.  t. 
S.  1,  f.  3,  4 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  418,  H.  ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  215;  Albin,  iii.  t.  59;  Ib. 
Song  Birds,  t.  p.  81 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  419, 
9 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  102  ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  232 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  9. 
Provincial  : Titling  ; Dunnock.  — This 

well-known  species,  commonly  called 
Hedge  Sparrow,  needs  little  description. 
The  length  is  five  inches  and  three- 
quai-ters ; weight  near  six  drams.  Bill 
dusky ; irides  light  hazel.  Head  and 
neck  brown,  mixed  with  ash-colour  ; back 
and  wing-coverts  daidcer  brown,  edged 
with  rufous-brown ; throat  and  breast 
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dull  ash-colour ; belly  dirty  white ; sides 
and  vent  tawny-brown.  The  female  has 
less  ash-colour  about  the  head  and  breast. 
The  Hedge  Warbler  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  England ; has  a pleasing  song,  which  it 
begins  with  the  new  year,  if  the  weather 
is  mild ; breeds  early,  maldng  a nest  in 
Mai'ch,  composed  of  green  moss  and  wool, 
and  lined  uith  hair,  which  is  placed  in 
some  low  evergreen  shrub,  thick  brush,  or 
cut  hedge ; fi-equenUy  builds  in  faggot  piles. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  blue ; 
their  weight  about  twenty-eight  grains. 
This  bird  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  Warbler 
tribe  that  remains  with  us  the  whole  year. 
Its  food  is  insects  and  worms,  but,  lilce 
the  Eedbreast,  will  in  defect  of  these  pick 
up  crumbs  of  bread ; and  seems  to  prefer 
situations  near  the  habitation  of  man. 
The  Cuckoo  frequently  makes  choice  of 
this  bu’d’s  nest  for  the  purpose  of  depo- 
siting its  egg.  Is  said  to  be  migratory  in 
France,  leaving  that  country  in  spring,  a 
very  few  excepted. 

Ailsa-cock. — See  Puffin. 

Aik.  — See  Auk,  Blackbilled ; and  Ea- 
zorbiU  [or  rather — Auk,  Eazorbilled.] 

Allamotti. — See  Petrel,  Stormy. 

Allan. — See  GuU,  Arctic. 

Alp. — See  Finch-bul. 

[Ammer,  Yellow. — See  Bunting,  Yellow.] 

Amzel. — See  Ouzel,  Eing ; and  Blackbii'd. 

Annet. — See  Kittywake. 

Arctic-bird. — See  Gull,  Arctic. 

Arsfoot. — See  Grebe,  Tippet,  and  Little. 

Assilag. — See  Petrel,  Stormy. 

Avoset. — ^A  genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  : BEl  long,  slender,  very 
thin,  depressed,  bending  upwards.  Nos- 
trils narrow,  pervious.  Tongue  short. 
Legs  very  long.  Feet  palmated.  Back 
toe  very  smaE. 

Avoset,  Scooping.  — [Avocet,  Yarrell,  ii. 
071 ; Hewitson,  cxcii.  309.]  Eecurverostra 
Avocetta,  Linn.  Syst.  150,  1;  Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  093  ; Bris.  vi.  p.  538,  t.  47 ; Ib.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  504 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  117,  A.  1 ; Will. 
p.  240,  t.  00  ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  321.  L’Avo- 
cette,  Buf.  vui.  p.  400,  t.  38.  Scooping 
Avoset,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  228,  t.  80 ; Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p.  293,  1 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  203.  Avo- 
cetta, Ind.  Om.  ii,  p.  780,  1;  Uo«.  Br. 


Birds,  t.  GO  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  \i.  t.  202; 
Wale.  Syn.ii.  1. 105 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  10. 
Piwiucial : Butter-fiip;  Scooper;  Yelper; 
Picarini  ; Crooked  - bill ; Cobler’s  - awl.  — 
The  length  of  this  species  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  is  eighteen  inches ; to  tlie  end  of  the 
toes  twenty-two  : weight  thii-teen  ounces. 
BDl  black,  recuiwed  at  the  point,  flexible 
like  whalebone ; hides  dusky.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  half  the  hind  pai-t  of 
the  neck  black ; the  cheeks  and  whole  un- 
der parts  of  the  bird  are  pure  white ; outer 
scapulars,  middle  coverts  of  the  wings,  and 
greater  quid-feathers  black;  the  ridge  of 
the  wings,  greater  coverts,  back,  and  tail 
white  ; legs  bluish  gi-ey ; toes  webbed 
about  half  them  length.  The  Scooping 
Avoset  is  the  only  species  foimd  in  Eng- 
land. It  breeds  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  on  Eomney  Marsh  in  Kent.  In 
winter  they  assemble  in  smaE  flocks  of 
six  or  seven,  and  frequent  our  shores,  par- 
ticularly the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  in 
search  of  worms  and  marine  insects, 
which  they  scoop  out  of  the  mud  or  sand. 
It  lays  two  eggs  about  tbe  size  of  those  of 
a pigeon,  white,  tingea  with  green,  and 
mai’ked  with  large  black  spots ; is  said  to 
be  very  tenacious  of  its  young ; when  dis- 
turbed at  this  season  will  fly  round  in  re- 
peated cii’cles,  uttering  a note  that  resem- 
bles the  word  twit  twice  repeated.  The 
feet  of  this  bird  seem  calculated  for  swim- 
ming, but  it  has  never  been  observed  to 
take  the  water  for  that  purpose.  We  re- 
member one  of  this  species  being  wounded 
in  the  wing,  and  floating  vdth  the  tide  for 
near  a mEe,  when  it  was  taken  up  aEve 
without  ever  attempting  to  swim ; so  that 
the  palmated  feet  seem  only  intended  to 
support  it  on  the  mud. 

Auk. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  w'hich  are : BiU  strong,  thick,  com- 
pressed. Nostrils  linear,  placed  near  the 
■edge  of  the  mandible.  Tongue  almost  as 
long  as  the  biU.  Toes,  three  forward 
webbed ; none  behind. 

Auk,  BlackbiEed. — Alca  Pica,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  210,  2 ; Gmel.  Syst.  u.  p.  551.  Mer- 
gus  BeEonii,  Raii  Syn.  p.  119,  2.  Uta- 
mania.  Will.  p.  243,  t.  04;  Ib.  Angl.  p.  324. 
Le  Petit  Pengoin,  Buf.  ix.  p.  390.  Black- 
bEled  Auk,  Br.  Zool.  u.  No.  231 ; Ib.  fol. 
137 ; Arct.  Zool.  u.  No.  420 ; Lath.  Syn.  v. 
p.  320,  0.  Alca  Torda,  &.,  Ind.  Om.  u.  p. 
793,  5.  Alca  minor,  Bris.  ri.  p.  923,  t.  8, 
f.  2;  Ib.  8vo,  u.  p.  383;  Wale.  Syn.  i. 
t.  85.  Provincial : Aik  or  Oke.  — The 
weight  of  this  burd  is  about  eighteen 
ounces ; length  fifteen  inches.  Tire  bEl  is 
black,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  that  of  the 
EazorbiE  ; smooth,  or  void  of  furrow's, 
in  some;  others  possess  three  distinct 
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furrows,  as  in  a specimen  now  before  us ; 
that  nearest  the  base  white ; irides  hazel, 
The  top  of  the  head,  taking  in  the  eyes. 
])iu't  of  the  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  oi'e 
black ; the  lesser  quill-feathers  tipped 
with  white ; the  side  of  the  head,  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  and  whole  under  side  of  the 
body  white ; legs  brown-black.  Dr.  La- 
tliain,  in  his  ‘ Synopsis,’  mentions  his  sus- 
picion that  this  is  no  other  than  the 
Eazorbill  immatured ; and,  in  his  ‘ Index 
Ornithologicus,’  gives  it  as  the  young  of 
that  bii-d.  We  cannot,  however,  but  difier 
in  opinion  from  that  excellent  ornitholo- 
gist, by  late  obsen'ations  on  the  young  of 
the  Eazorbill,  before  and  after  they  could 
fly,  which  differ  only  from  the  parent  bird 
in  having  no  furrows  in  the  bill ; being 
destitute  of  the  white  line  from  the  bill  to 
the  eye,  and  no  white  on  the  secondary 
quiU-feathers ; but  the  whole  head  and 
upper  pai’t  of  the  neck  is  black ; which  is 
the  essential  difi’erence  between  that  bird 
and  the  BlackbiUed  Auk.  This  is  only 
found  on  oui’  coasts  in  winter.  The  Ea- 
zorbill breeds  wnth  us,  and  retires  in  the 
autumn,  at  which  time  none  are  to  be 
found  with  the  wliite  cheeks  and  throat 
amongst  the  myriads  that  haunt  om-  c]ifis. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  then,  to  conceive 
that  the  young,  who  are  in  their  first  fea- 
thers so  like  the  old  ones,  should  become 
more  unlike  them  in  winter,  which  is  con- 
trary to  nature  ; for  observation  has  taught 
us,  that  aE  birds  become  more  like  their 
parents  at  every  moulting ; so  that  to 
make  these  birds  one  and  the  same  spe- 
cies, we  must  conclude  both  old  and  young 
change  their  plumage  in  winter  : but  this 
we  have  no  reason  at  present  to  believe. 
And  indeed  it  is  probable  that  whatever 
change  may  take  place,  that  singular  Ene 
in  the  matm’ed  Eazorbill,  running  from 
the  bill  to  the  eye,  never  varies;  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  character- 
istic distinctions.  The  black  part  of  the 
plumage  of  this  bird  is  invariably  deeper 
coloured  than  in  the  Eazorbill,  paiticulariy 
aborrt  the  head.  From  these  observations 
wo  are  inclined  to  give  each  a separate 
place  in  this  work  as  distinct  species. 

Supplement. — In  or-der  to  str-engthen 
orrr  former  opinion  concerming  the  dis- 
tinction we  conceive  to  exist  between  this 
and  the  Eazorbill,  and  as  far  as  possible 
remove  any  discordance  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  it  will  be  proper  to  detail  our  more 
recent  observations  on  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  year  1802,  on  the  2.3rd  of 
January,  a vfiriety  of  this  bird  was  shot  on 
the  south  coast  of  Devon.  It  weighed  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  orrnces  : the 
furrow  at  the  base  of  the  bill  was  w-hito  : 
from  the  base  of  the  upper' mandible  to 
the  eye  was  an  obscure  line  of  white 


feathers  : the  forehead  and  crown  black ; 
sides  of  the  head  behind  the  eyes,  extend- 
ing round  the  nape  dingy  white  : the  up- 
per part  of  the  body  and  wings,  as  usual, 
black  : sides  of  the  chin  speckled  dusky  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  throat  white,  slightly 
tipped  with  dusky  : neck,  bi’east,  and  rrp- 
per  par-t  of  the  belly  slightly  tipped  with 
sooty-brown,  giving  the  feathers  a grey 
appeai’ance,  as  if  they  had  been  soEed  by 
some  extraneous  matter.  Another  variety 
■was  shot  on  the  3rd  of  February.  This 
weighed  twenty  ounces : the  length  six- 
teen inches : breadth  twenty-eight  inches : 
the  bill  was  furrowed,  and  had  one  white 
line  across  each  mandible  on  both  sides  : 
inside  of  the  mouth  yellow  : the  irides 
hazel : the  eleven  first  quills  were  all 
black,  the  rest  tipped  with  white,  about 
sixteen  in  number : from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  an  obscure  line  of  speckled  feathers  : 
legs  quite  black,  and  in  other  respects  hlie 
the  last.  A third  specimen,  killed  on  the 
IGth  of  February,  1808,  had  its  bill  desti- 
tute of  furrows,  and  not  the  smallest  ap- 
pear'ance  of  any  white  hne  between  the 
biU  and  the  eye.  There  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  trachea  of  this  species  ; 
it  is  rather  comirressed,  and  the  last  ring 
at  the  divarication  is  very  firm  and  bony. 
From  the  preceding  description  of  the 
variety  to  which  this  bh'd  is  incident,  we 
might  be  led  to  conclude  that  all  the  in- 
termediate stages  might  be  found  between 
this  and  the  Eazorbill,  that  would  reduce 
them  to  the  same  species ; but  that  is  not 
the  case.  The  weight  and  length  of  this 
bird  are  invariably  much  less,  and  the 
dark  coloru’  of  the  head  and  neck  is  never 
observed  to  possess  that  rusty  tinge,  the 
character  of  the  EazorbiE  in  all  seasons. 
It  ■will  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  young 
of  the  Eazorbill,  from  the  time  it  shows 
its  nesthng  feathers  to  the  time  of  its  au- 
tumnal migration,  the  whole  head  and 
upper  pari  of  the  neck  ar-e  dirsky.  But 
there  is  a stronger  mark  of  distinction 
than  even  these,  observable  in  their  ha- 
bits, for  we  ai’o  informed  by  Fabricius,  in 
his  ‘ Farrna  Greenland,’  that  these  bfrds 
are  in  gr-eater  plenty  in  that  country, 
during  the  breeding  season,  than  the 
EazorbiU,  and  that  they  disperse  in  win- 
ter. If  this  is  really  the  case,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  such  good  authority,  it 
being  impossible  to  be  mistaken  in  tire 
bird,  the  matter  is  cleor-ly  decided ; for  if 
the  Blackbilled  Auk  ■rvas  really  no  other 
than  the  young  Eazorbill  imrnatrrred  in 
plumage,  and  continuing  so  till  after  the 
breeding  season  of  the  second  year-,  surely 
such  imperfect  birds  would  be  eqrrally  as 
plentifirl  amongst  our  s^warnrs  of  Eazor- 
bills,  duriirg  summer  as  iir  Greenland  : 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  ocertr- 
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rence  has  been  recorded,  nor  a specimen 
of  the  Blackbilled  Auk  killed  on  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  coast  of  England  till  the 
month  of  November,  a period  long  after 
the  others  have  departed.  Besides  we 
affirm,  that  out  of  many  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  we  have  shot  of  both  the 
Eazorbill  and  Foolish  Guillemot,  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  coast  of  England  in  the 
breeding  season,  neither  the  Blackbilled 
Auk  nor  the  Lesser  Guillemot  ever  oc- 
curred. Whatever  therefore  may  be  the 
little  varieties  of  both  these  birds  which 
bring  them  a shade  nearer  to  those  of 
which  thej'  have  been  by  some  naturalists 
considered  as  only  the  young,  we  should 
1‘ecollect,  that  though  they  have  not  been 
discovered  to  breed  within  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  they  are  described  by 
northern  physiologists  as  resorting  to  the 
arctic  regions  for  that  pui"pose,  and  dis- 
perse into  lower  latitudes  during  the  icy 
months,  when  those  seas  are  frozen.  It  is 
then  that  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  re- 
ceive abundance  of  them  in  company  with 
the  Lesser  Guillemot,  and  a few  spread 
over  the  southern  parts.  Thus  these  birds 
supply  the  place  of  the  Razorbill  and 
Foolish  Guillemot,  who  leave  us  to  seek  a 
more  southern  clime  during  the  inclement 
season.  What  separates  the  Rook  and  the 
Crow  but  their  habits,  for  not  a feather  is 
diffei’ent?  It  is  their  manners  and  note 
that  detect  them.  How  many  are  there 
that  still  seem  to  doubt  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Corvorant  and  Shag  to  be  more 
than  sexual  ? How  ai-e  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Blackbacked  GuUs  to  be  known  but 
by  habits,  since  naturalists  give  great 
scope  to  variety  in  size  as  weU  as  in  plu- 
mage, for  although  there  is  sufficient  dis- 
tinction in  the  colour  of  the  bid  and  legs, 
yet  these  require  perhaps  the  maturition 
of  several  years  ? the  manners  and  habits 
therefore  of  such  nearly  allied  birds  are,  if 
they  can  be  obtained,  the  best  criterion  of 
distinction.  These  and  other  similar  spe- 
cies indigenous  to  our  own  country,  within 
the  means  of  our  personal  observ’ation, 
teach  us  that  habits  are  less  erring  than 
the  usual  marks  of  disciimination.  Sup- 
pose for  instance  the  Blackbdled  Auk  did 
actually  put  on  the  exact  plumage,  and 
other  markings  of  the  Razorbill  in  the 
breeding  seaspn  (but  which  is  not  found 
to  be  the  case),  yet  if  the  former  should 
only  visit  us  in  the  winter,  and  the  latter 
only  in  the  summer,  who  could  doubt  of 
their  actual  distinction,  independent  of 
their  difference  in  size  ? As  therefore  we 
have  such  good  authority  for  this  species 
inhabiting  Greenland  in  abundance  in  the 
summer  months,  and  that  they  actually 
breed  there,  we  must  not  consider  the 
little  variety  sometimes  observed  in  their  | 


feathers  to  bo  o step  towards  that  maturity 
which  would  stamp  the  true  character  of 
the  Razorbill ; for  we  know  others  of  this 
class,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Guillemot,  vary 
considerably  in  plumage,  and  none  more 
than  the  Black  Guillemot,  of  which  no  less 
than  seven  or  eight  varieties  are  described, 
some  of  them  so  very  different  as  to  have 
been  considered  distinct  species.  Since 
then  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
Blackbilled  Auk  breeds  wthin  the  arctic 
I'egions,  and  there,  known  by  its  different 
plumage,  we  may  conclude  it  is  at  no 
season  sufficiently  like  the  Razorbill  to 
admit  of  their  being  confounded.  And  we 
can  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Lesser 
Guillemot  is  as  distinct  from  the  common 
species,  and  breeds  also  in  similar  lati- 
tudes. We  may  therefore  safely  conclude, 
that  those  species  which  visit  us  in  the 
winter  migrate  from  the  same  northern 
regions,  though  each  may  have  its  limits 
or  peculiar  haunts ; and,  Hke  better  known 
species,  may  not  be  found  to  inhabit  all 
situations  alike.  We  have  been  rather  dif- 
fuse on  this  subject  in  order  to  clear  up 
existing  doubts  by  personal  experience. 
But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  upon 
it  again  under  the  head  of  Guillemot, 
Lesser,  as  well  as  under  that  of  Auk, 
Razorbilled.  [Nevertheless,  I believe 
this  to  bo  the  Razorbill  in  winter  plumage.] 

Auk,  Common. — See  Razorbill  [or  rather 
Auk,  Razorbilled.] 

Auk,  Great. — [FatTeZZ,  iii.  479;  Hewit- 
son,  cxxix.  400.]  Alca  impennis,  Lin. 
Syst.  p.  210,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  p.  550.  Pen- 
guin, Raii  Syn.  p.  118;  Will.  p.  242,  t. 
65  ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  322,  t.  65 ; Edio.  t. 
147.  Alca  major,  Bris.  vi.  p.  85,  1, 
t.  7 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  382.  Le  grand  Pen- 
goin,  Buf.  ix.  p.  393,  t.  29.  Great  Auk, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  229,  t.  81 ; lb.  fol.  130  ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  424 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p. 
311,  1;  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  701,  No.  1;  Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  222 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  86. 
— The  length  of  this  species  is  three  feet. 
The  bid  is  black,  very  strong,  compressed, 
and  marked  with  several  furrows.  The 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  is  covered 
with  short  velvet-like  feathers  ; between 
the  bill  and  the  eye  is  a lai-ge  patch  of 
white ; the  head,  neck,  back,  and  wings 
glossy  black  ; lesser  quill-feathers  tipped 
with  white ; legs  black.  The  smaUness  of 
the  wings  renders  them  useless  for  flight, 
the  longest  quBl-feather  not  exceeding 
four  inches  in  length.  These,  however, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  its  mode  of  hfe, 
and  are  of  peculiar  use  in  diring  under 
water,  where  they  act  as  fins ; by  which 
means  it  pursues  its  pre}'  with  astonishing 
velocity.  This  bird  is  only  found  in  the 
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most  northern  parts  of  the  tdngdom ; is 
said  to  breed  in  the  isle  of  St.  Kilda.  Like 
tlie  rest  of  this  genus,  it  lays  only  one  egg, 
white,  soinetiines  in-egularlj’’  marked  with 
purplish  lines,  or  blotched  with  ferrugi- 
nous and  black  at  the  larger  end ; length 
six  inches. 

AprEXDix.  — This  species  appeal’s  to 
have  become  extremely  rare  on  the  north 
coast  of  Britain.  The  natives  in  the  Ork- 
nies  informed  j\Ir.  Bullock,  in  his  late  tour 
through  those  islands,  that  one  male  only 
had  made  his  appeai’ance  for  a long  time, 
which  had  reguhu’ly  visited  Papa  Westra 
for  several  years.  The  female  (which  the 
natives  call  the  Queen  of  the  Auks)  was 
killed  just  before  Mr.  Bullock’s  arrival. 
The  King,  or  male,  Mr.  Bullock  had  the 
pleasure  of  chasing,  for  several  houi’s,  in  a 
six  oai’ed  boat,  but  without  being  able  to 
IdU  him,  for  though  he  frequently  got  neai- 
him,  so  expert  was  the  bu’d  in  its  natural 
element,  that  it  appeared  impossible  to 
shoot  him.  The  rapidity  with  which  he 
pursued  his  course  under  water,  was 
almost  incredible. 

Auk,  Little, — [Yarrell,  iii.  4C8  ; Hewit- 
soii,  cxxvii.  465.]  Alca  Alle,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  211,  5 ; Gmcl.  Syst.  ii.  p.  554.  Mergu- 
lus  melanoleucos  rostro  acuto  brevi,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  125,  A.  5;  Will.  p.  2G1,  t.  59. 
Small  black  and  white  Diver,  Will.  Angl. 
p.  343 ; Edw.  t.  91.  Greenland  Dove, 
Albin,  i.  t.  85.  Le  petit  Guillemot,  Buf. 
ix.  p.  354.  Little  Auk,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
233,  t.  82 ; Ibid.  fol.  137,  t.  H.  4,  f.  1 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  t.  429 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  327, 
11 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  795,  10 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  vi.  t.  223 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  88 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  17.  Uria  minor,  Bris.  vi. 
p.  73,  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  378.  Little  black 
and  white  Diver,  Greenland  Dove,  or  Sea- 
Turtle,  Bewick,  B.  Birds,  ii.  fig.'  p.  172. 
Provincial : in  Zetland  is  called  Eochie, 
Botch,  or  Eatch.  — In  size  this  bird 
rather  exceeds  the  Blackbird ; length  near 
nine  inches.  Bill  black,  short,  strong, 
and  somewhat  rounded  in  shape.  The 
plumage  is  generally  black  above  and 
white  beneath,  with  the  tips  of  the  se- 
condorj-  quiU-feathers  white  ; sometimes 
the  scapulars  are  mixed  with  white ; in 
others  the  head  and  neck  is  black.  Whe- 
ther any  of  these  varieties  are  owing  to 
sex  or  age  is  not  ascertained : it  is  said 
the  throat  of  the  mole  is  black.  It  is  not 
frequently  met  with  in  England,  but  is 
common  in  Greenland,  where  it  breeds, 
and  is  said  to  lay  two  eggs;  if  so,  it  differs 
from  others  of  the  genus,  which  usually 
lay  but  one ; these  are  larger  than  those  of 
a pigeon,  of  a bluish  white. 

Supplement. — The  birrls  of  this  species 
that  visit  Great  Britain  in  the  autumnal  and 


winter  months,  most  certainly  come  from 
the  more  nortliern  parts  of  Europe,  like  the 
preceding,  and  very  few,  if  any,  breed  with 
us  except  iu  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. They  retire  from  the  frozen  shores 
of  Greenland  and  Spitzbei'gen ; but  re- 
main contented  where  they  can  obtain 
food  from  the  liquid  element,  and  conse- 
quently few  migrate  so  far  as  the  southern 
parts  of  England.  Muller  and  Fabricius 
are  evidences  of  the  northern  habits  of 
this  bird  ; tlie  latter  speaks  of  their  being 
plentiful,  and  states  that  they  lay  two 
eggs  the  size  of  those  of  a pigeon,  white 
tinted  with  blue.  A variety  is  mentioned 
that  is  totally  white,  and  another  with  a 
red  breast.  Since  we  last  treated  of  this 
bird,  three  specimens  have  come  under 
examination  that  were  taken  in  the  South 
of  England  in  the  winter ; one  on  the  4th 
of  December,  in  the  year  1804,  another  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1805,  and  the  third 
on  the  17th  of  Januarj',  1806.  These  were 
dissected  in  order  to  discover  the  sex,  with 
a view  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  sexual 
difference  in  the  plumage,  it  having  been 
said  that  the  throat  of  the  male  was  black. 
The  first  of  these  proved  to  be  a male,  the 
description  of  which  is  as  follows.  Length 
eight  inches  and  a half.  Upper  pai’t  of  the 
head  black,  taking  iu  the  eyes  (which  are 
whitish) ; the  sides  of  the  head  are  wliite, 
which  runs  backwai’d  and  forms  a nai’row 
band  across  the  nape,  sprinlded  with 
dusky ; but  immediately  above  the  eye  is  a 
small  white  spot : the  whole  under  parts 
white  ; the  chin  and  fore  part  of  the  neck 
speckled  dusky ; the  intermediate  pai’t  or 
throat  pure  white  : scapulars  with  four  or 
five  white  streaks,  or  mai’ks  disposed  in 
longitudinal  lines : the  thighs  are  mixed 
with  a few  black  feathers : the  upper  pai’ts 
of  the  plumage  are  of  the  usual  black 
colour,  and  the  secondai’y  quills  tipped 
with  white : legs  and  feet  dusky.  This 
was  found  dead  near  tlie  coast  in  the 
South  of  Devon.  The  second  was  found 
dead  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  difi’ered  in  nothing  from  the  former 
but  in  sex.  The  thii’d  was  taken  alive  iu 
a pool  of  fresh  water  close  to  the  estuary 
of  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshii’e,  from  which 
by  reason  of  some  defect  it  did  not  attempt 
to  rise;  and  refusing  aU  sustenance  died 
the  next  day.  In  this  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  plumage  from  the 
others,  and  consequently  the  sex  was  not 
attended  to,  or  at  least  not  noted.  The 
little  Auk  has  sometimes  been  found  dead 
very  remote  from  the  sea.  The  Eev.  Mr. 
Dalton,  of  Copgi’ove,  near  Knnresborough, 
in  Yorksliire,  assures  us  that  both  the 
Alca  alle  and  Procellaria  pclagica  have 
been  found  near  his  house.  Whether 
these  were  driven  by  storms,  or  attempted 
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to  cross  the  land  from  one  sea  to  tlie 
other,  is  difficnlt  to  detennine.  There 
can  he  no  donbt  that  this  species,  and  per- 
haps some  others  of  the  tribe  of  Auks  and 
Guillemots,  appear  in  a different  plumage 
in  winter  than  what  they  assume  in  sum- 
mer, particulai-ly  about  the  head.  Those 
who  have  described  this  species  from  spe- 
cimens taken  in  the  breedmg  season,  have 
informed  us  that  the  head  and  neck  are 
black ; whereas  those  taken  in  vdnter  have 
the  throat,  under  paid  of  the  neck,  and 
cheeks  invariably  white.  This  opinion  has 
been  confirmed  by  a physiological  friend, 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Fleming,  whose  station  in 
Zetland  has  enabled  him  to  attend  to  the 
habits  of  some  of  our  more  northern  bh’ds. 
This  gentleman  assures  us,  that  the  Little 
Auk  visits  Zetland  in  the  \^dnter,  and  that 
then  they  ail  have  the  white  about  the 
head  and  neck ; but  that  specimens  in  his 
possession,  shot  in  Greenland  in  the  sum- 
mer, had  those  parts  black,  with  a small 
white  spot  over  the  eye,  which  last  is  com- 
mon at  all  seasons.  It  is  this  periodical 
change  of  plumage  that  has  caused  so 
much  controversy  with  respect  to  another 
species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  Guillemots,  the  white  ports  about  the 
head  and  neck  ha%ung  been  by  some  inju- 
diciously considered  as  the  criterion  of 
infancy.  But  it  is  a most  unnatural  sup- 
position that  the  young  and  the  old  birds 
shovdd  have  a general  seijaration  in  the 
autumn,  because  in  the  winter  all  that  are 
noticed  on  our  coasts  possess  more  or  less 
white  on  those  parts.  This  circumstance 
alone  should  rather  be  adduced  as  a pre- 
sumptive eridence  that  other  bii-ds  of  this 
kind  have  a periodical  change  of  plumage 
twice-  in  the  year,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
a peculiar  property.  The  BlackbUled  Auk 
and  Lesser  Guillemot  (both  of  which  are 
only  found  in  this  country  during  the 
winter,  when  the  others  leave  us,  and 
which  have  similar  markings  about  the 
head  and  neck  to  those  of  the  Little  Auk) 
probably  have  those  parts  black,  on  their 
return  to  the  arctic  regions  to  breed.  But 
of  this  more  is  said  in  its  proper  iDlace. 

[Auk,  Razorbilled,] — Eazorbill. — [Yar- 
rell,  h.  470  ; Hewitson,  cxxviii.  408].  Alca 
Torda,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  210,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  551 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  793,  5 ; Bris.  vi. 
p.  892,  t.  8,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  83.  Alca 
Hoieri,  Raii  Syn.  p.  119,  A.  3 ; Will.  p. 
243,  t.  04,  05.  Le  Pingoin,  Buf.  ix.  p. 
390,  t.  27.  EazorbiU,  Auk,  hlurre,  Br. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  230,  t.  82 ; Ih.  fol.  130 ; Edw. 
t.  358,  f.  2 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  319 ; Ib.  Sup. 
p.  204  ; Leioin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  224 ; Bon. 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  04 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  84 ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  17.  Auk,  Murre, 
Falk,  Marrot,  Scout,  BewicT^,  ii.  t.  p.  104. 


Provincial : in  Zetland  is  called  Hiogga ; 
Sea-crow : Bawkie  ; Aik,  or  Oke  ; Falk. — 
This  species  of  Auk  weighs  about  twenty- 
seven  ounces ; length  eighteen  inches. 
Bill  two  inches  long  from  the  coi-ner  of 
the  mouth,  much  compressed  sideways  ; 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  at  the 
largest  part,  much  arched,  and  hooked  at 
the  end  of  the  upiier  mandible  ; it  is 
fm-nished  vith  three  transverse  furrows ; 
the  middle  one  is  white,  and  crosses  the 
whole  bill ; hides  light  hazel.  The  head, 
chin,  throat,  and  whole  upper  parts,  are 
dusky  black,  with  a strong  tinge  of  a rusty 
hue  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  throat ; 
the  quill-feathers  are  also  dashed  -with 
cinereous  on  the  outer  webs ; the  greater 
coverts  and  secondaries  tipped  vith  white, 
forming  a narrow  band  across  the  ving; 
from  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  is 
a naiTow  hne  of  white  feathers,  which 
continue  to  the  eye  on  each  side  ; the 
under  parts  from  the  breast  ai-e  white ; 
the  tail  is  cuneiform,  consisting  of  twelve 
pointed  feathers,  the  two  middle  of  wliich 
exceed  the  rest  considerably  in  length ; 
legs  duslcj'  black.  We  have,  in  the  former 
pai’t  of  this  work,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  this  and  the  BlockbiUed  Auk  ai-e  dis- 
tinct species,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  so 
able  an  ornithologist  therein  mentioned  ; 
for  which  we  have  given  reasons.  'The 
gradation  in  plumage  and  in  the  marks  on 
the  bill  that  author  mentions  in  his 
‘ Synopsis,’  which  he  considers  as  the 
different  stages  of  the  j'oung  of  this 
bii-d  before  it  arrives  at  matmity,  would 
have  shaken  our  opinion ; but  we  have 
recently  procured  the  young  in  the  month 
of  July,  before  they  could  fly,  which 
differed  in  nothing  from  the  old  birds 
except  in  wanting  the  fuiTows  on  the  bill. 
From  this  circumstance  we  can  have  little 
doubt  but  that  they  are  distinct  species. 
(See  Auk,  BlackbiUed.)  The  Eazorbill  is 
not  seen  with  us  in  v-inter,  but  repairs  to 
our  rocky  coasts  in  the  spring,  and  begins 
to  deposit  its  single  egg  the  beginning  of 
May  (which  is  of  a dirty  white,  blotched 
and  spotted  with  brown  and  dusky),  on 
the  projecting  shelves  of  the  highest  cliffs, 
where,  in  some  situations,  they  may  be 
seen  hundreds  in  a row,  but  not,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  cemented  to  the  sur- 
face ; for  we  have  frequently  taken  them 
up,  and  laid  them  again  in  the  same  spot, 
A violent  gale  of  wind  sometimes  sweeps 
away  whole  ranks.  The  egg  is  of  a pro- 
digious size  in  proportion  to  the  bird, 
being  about  the  size  of  that  of  a Turkey, 
of  a longer  shape.  The  principal  food  of 
tins  bird  is  small  flsh,  particularly  sprats, 
with  which  it  feeds  its  young,  taking  three 
or  fom-  at  a time  in  its  bill,  -with  the  tails 
hanging  out.  The  eggs  of  this  and  the 
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Foolish  Guillemot  ore  an  article  of  trade 
iu  several  of  the  isles  off  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  ai-e  used  for  refining  sugai-. 
They  are  also  eaten  by  the  natives  there, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts ; to  procure 
which  they  are  suspended  by  a rope,  and 
let  down  from  the  top  of  the  cUfls ; others 
climb  up  and  down  by  Uie  help  of  a crook 
fiistened  to  a pole ; many  perish  in  this 
dangerous  emploj'ment.  This  bird  is  not 
so  plentiful  as  the  Guillemot;  and  it  is 
remai'kable  that  although  they  breed  in 
the  same  clifts  they  rarely  are  found  to  lay 
on  the  same  ledges  or  shelves  of  the  rock, 
but  keep  their  breeding-places  distinct, 
even  where  they  swarm  like  bees  about 
a hive. 

Supplement.  — Having  in  our  own 
opinion  adduced  ineontrovertable  reasons, 
under  tlie  head  of  Auk,  BlackbiUed, 
to  show  that  it  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  this,  we  shall  candidly  enume- 
rate our  observations  from  personal  ex- 
perience. It  AviU  be  seen  in  the  former 
part  of  the  ‘ Omitliological  Dictionary,’ 
that  in  the  young  of  tliis  species  taken  in 
the  month  of  July,  before  they  could  fly, 
no  difference  was  observable  in  plumage 
from  the  adult.  It  is  true  we  have  since 
had  repeated  ocular  proofs  of  this  fact,  but 
we  aclmowledge  to  have  had  our  astonish- 
ment excited  hy  a young  specimen  brought 
to  us  alive  on  the  4th  of  August,  1802. 
This  was  larger  than  those  we  had  usually 
obtained  (some  of  which  had  not  any  white 
from  the  bill  to  the  eye),  but  it  was  still 
incapable  of  flying,  the  quills  not  having 
anived  at  matmity.  The  hiU  was  desti- 
tute of  furrows,  but  the  line  of  white  fea- 
thers from  the  bill  to  the  eye  was  as  con- 
spicuous nearly  as  in  adults ; the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  cheeks  hlack ; the 
throat  speckled  hlack  and  white ; on  the 
upper  paid  of  the  neck  before,  and  on  the 
sides,  several  white  feathers  were  observ- 
able amongst  the  black,  and  upon  lifting 
up  the  feathers  on  those  parts,  a great 
many  young  white  feathers  were  seen 
emerging  through  the  skin.  Now  by  com- 
paring the  plumage  of  this  bird  uith  that 
of  the  young  of  inferior  age  and  size,  and 
both  mth  the  adult,  and  -with  the  Black- 
billed Auk,  we  sh^  find  circumstances 
with  respect  to  plumage  not  reconcileable 
but  by  considering  them  the  same  species, 
subject  to  variety,  were  'it  not  for  other 
incontrovertible  facts  to  the  contraiy.  To 
a collector  only  of  these  subjects  it  might 
appear,  that  a certain  degree  of  gradation 
in  plumage  was  apparent  ( being  ignorant 
of  habits,  weight,  and  measurement),  since 
in  the  most  infant  plumage  the  early 
young  resemble  the  parent  in  the  whole 
hetwl  and  neck  being  black,  and  only  dif- 
fering in  the  want  of  the  white  line  to  the 


eye.  At  a further  advanced  age  (but  before 
tlie  quill-feathers  are  perfected),  the  white 
line  from  the  hiU  to  the  eye  is  vei7 con- 
spicuous, and  the  white  feathers  on  the 
tlu'oat  and  neck  appealing  in  spots,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  cheeks  would 
next  become  spotted,  and  lastly,  that  the 
black  on  these  paiis  would  wholly  disap- 
pear, and  thus  unite  the  two  into  one  spe- 
cies. If  indeed  the  union  rested  upon 
plumage  alone,  the  appearance  of  the 
white  line  of  feathers  fi’om  the  bill  to  the 
eye  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  cause, 
because  in  no  one  instance  have  we  ob- 
served an  appearance  of  such  a mark  in 
the  Blackbilled  Auk  tiU  after  the  month  of 
December,  and  very  obscurely  in  the 
month  of  January.  Besides  in  all  the 
Foolish  Guillemots  taken  in  the  winter, 
not  the  least  difiference  is  observable  in 
their  plumage  from  what  it  is  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  But  to  that  bird,  whose 
habits  are  similar,  we  refer  for  further 
particulai-s.  It  is  indeed  extremely  cUfli- 
cult  to  account  for  some  of  the  changes 
observed  in  the  plumage  of  particular 
birds ; but  it  certainly  appears  very  un- 
likely that  the  EazorbiU,  who  at  first  is 
destitute  of  such  a mark,  and  afterwards 
in  the  month  of  August,  before  it  could  fly 
assumes  this  white  mark,  should  again 
discharge  it  in  October  or  November,  to 
appeal'  in  the  dress  of  the  Blackbilled 
Alik ; and  again  acquire  it  in  the  month  of 
March,  when  they  first  appear  as  Eazor- 
bills  on  our  rocky  coasts.  But  even  if  this 
most  singulai'  and  uncommon  change  of 
plumage  (no  less  than  four  times  ■within 
the  space  of  eight  or  nine  months)  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  effected  hy  the  EazorbiU,  the 
other  species  has  been  traced  to  its  breed- 
ing place,  and  possessing  habits  of  dis- 
tinction : and  it  is  well  kno'wn,  that  until 
birds  airive  at  an  adult  state  of  plumage, 
they  are  incapable  of  breeding.  That 
many  birds  duiing  the  whole  period  of 
their  Eves  change  part  of  their  plumage 
spring  and  autumn,  is  well  known ; but 
we  do  not  recoUect  any  instance  where  the 
young  assume  the  most  perfect  summer 
plumage  of  the  parent  bird,  to  change  it 
again  for  the  -winter  dress,  such  as  adult 
birds  are  frequently  obseiwed  to  eflfect,  ex- 
cept in  a few  instances  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  snowy  regions  assimEate  the 
colour  of  their  plumage  to  thefr  situation. 
The  instance  of  some  of  our  well-laiown 
bii-ds  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  fact.  The 
Grey  and  Wliite  'VVagtaUs  both  change  a 
part  of  their  plumage  after  the  breeding 
season ; the  black  feathers  on  the  throat 
are  replaced  by  white  ones.  The  Golden 
Plover  is  destitute  of  the  black  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  ui  the  winter, 
which  characteiizes  it  in  the  breeding 
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season ; but  neither  the  young  of  this,  nor 
of  either  of  the  Wagtails,  partake  of  these 
pai-ts  of  the  summer  plumage  of  their 
par^ts,  till  they  commence  the  task  of 
preparing  for  a progeny  of  their  own  the 
succeeding  summer.  Thus  the  young  of 
these,  and  many  other  species  of  bii’ds,  are 
at  first  clothed  similai'  to  the  poi-ent  bii’ds 
in  their  autumnal  change,  and  with  them 
continue  in  one  uniform  plumage  during 
the  ensuing  winter.  This  is  a natural  and 
common  change ; but  similar  changes  ore 
innumerable  in  those  birds  where  there 
is  a material  sexual  distinction  in  the 
plumage.  In  such  cases  it  is  an  invai’iable 
rule,  that  the  young  of  both  sexes  at  first 
appear  in  the  dress  of  then-  female  parent, 
and  that  the  male  attii’e  is  in  some  the 
work  of  only  a few  months,  while  in  others 
perhaps  two  or  more  years  may  be  re- 
quii’ed  to  perfect  it.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  old  Eazor- 
biUs  throw  ofi"  the  black  feathers  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  throat,  and  fore  pai’t  of 
the  neck,  as  well  as  the  white  feathers  that 
constitute  the  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  it  being  no- 
thing more  extraordinary  than  we  notice 
in  the  Wagtails,  and  a variety  of  other 
birds  : but  we  cannot  reconcile  the  circum- 
stance of  so  unusual  a change,  as  it  is  re- 
quisite the  EazorbUl  should  make  (as 
before  stated)  to  connect  it  with  the 
Blackbilled  Auk  as  one  species.  In  some 


[Baillon’s  Crake. — See  Crake,  Baillon’s.] 

Bald  Buzzard. — See  Osprey. 

Bald  Coot. — See  Coot. 

[Bank  Martin. — See  Martin,  Sand.] 

[Barbary  Partridge. — See  Partridge,  Bar- 
bary.] 

[Barred  Woodpecker.  — See  Woodpecker, 
Lesser  Spotted.] 

Bargander. — See  Shieldrake. 

Barker. — See  Snipe,  Spotted. 

Barley-Bird. — See  Siskin. 

[Bam  Owl. — See  Owl,  White.] 

[ B art  aile  d Go  dwit. — See  God  wit.  Common . ] 

[Bartram’s  Sandpiper.)  See  Sandpiper, 
[Bartram’s  Tattler.  J Bartram’s.] 


of  the  birds  which  are  confined  to  those 
regions  where,  for  one-half  of  the  year-  at 
least,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered 
^rith  boundless  snow,  an  autumnal  change 
in  the  plumage  of  both  old  and  young 
takes  place.  Here  we  perceive  the  Ptar- 
migan invariably  effect  tins  curious,  and 
we  may  add  most  proridential  change ; for 
if  the  young  of  those  birds  at  first  assumed 
their  sno■^^7•  winter  plumage,  while  yet  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  not  consonant 
with  their  colour,  few  w'ould  escape  the 
piercing  eye  of  the  Falcon  or  the  Eagle,  in 
the  lofty  and  exposed  situations  they  ai’e 
found  to  inhabit.  It  has  therefore  been 
wisely  ordered  that  these  should  at  first 
appear  like  their  pai’ents  in  a mottled 
plumage,  similar  to  the  lichen-covered  rocks 
they  frequent,  and  continue  in  tliis  dress 
till  the  approach  of  ■winter,  when  old  and 
young  become  equally  as  w'hite  as  the  sur- 
rounding snow.  These  are  changes  inci- 
dental to  the  habits  of  particular  species, 
and  are  facts  well  known  to  those  w'ho  ex- 
plore the  secrets  of  nature  : br»t  we  caunot 
imagine  an  unnatural  change  of  plumage, 
for  which  we  have  no  precedent,  in  order 
to  connect  two  species,  w'hen  other  obsti- 
nate facts  must  infaUibly  keep  them  dis- 
tinct. We  shall  now  dismiss  this  subject 
■with  a reference  to  the  Auk,  BlackbiUed ; 
and  Guillemot,  Lesser  and  Foolish. 

Awl. — See  Woodpecker,  Green. 


Bass-Cock. — See  Puffin. 

[Batty  Bird. — See  Heron,  Little  White.] 

Bawkie. — See  Auk,  EazorbiU. 

Beam-Bird.  — We  are  at  a loss  to  find 
what  bird  Mr.  WiUughby  means  under 
this  denomination.  He  says  it  is  found  in 
Yorkshire,  and  called  the.Beam-Bu’d,  from 
its  nesting  under  beams  in  out-buBdings, 
This  gentleman,  however,  calls  it  Becca- 
figo,  or  Fig-eater.  Mr.  Pennant  has  con- 
sidered it  as  the  MotaciUa  Hippolais  of 
Linnaeus ; but  his  description,  which  is  as 
follows,  by  no  means  answers  to  that  bird. 
“ Less  than  the  Blackcap.  The  inside  of 
the  mouth  is  red ; the  head,  neck,  back, 
and  ■wings  ore  of  an  olivaceous  ash-colour ; 
the  quiU-feathers  darker,  edged  with  oUve; 
the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  yellow ; 
breast  white,  tinged  with  yellow ; the  belly 
silvery  white ; the  tail  dusky ; the  legs 
bluish.”  Pettychaps,  J3r.  Zool.  149.  Most 
cei’tainly  this  description  does  not  corre- 
spond with  either  the  Greater  or  Lesser 
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Pett}'chaps.  Erora  the  habit  we  should  be 
led  to  believe  it  might  be  the  Spotted 
Flycatcher,  which  in  some  places  is 
called  by  the  name  of  Rafter,  from  its 
nesting  on  or  under  I’ofters  in  old 
buildings ; whereas  the  Pettychaps  in- 
variably repairs  to  woods  and  hedges 
for  tlie  piu’pose  of  nidification.  [Mr. 
Yan-ell  gives  Beam-Bird  as  a provincial 
name  of  the  Flycatcher.  See  Flycatcher, 
Spotted.] 

Bean  Crake. — See  Gallinule  Crake. 

[Bean  Goose. — See  Goose,  Bean.]  . 
[Bearded  Tit. — See  Titmouse,  Bearded.] 

Bee-Bird. — See  Flycatcher,  Spotted. 

Bee-eater. — .A  genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are : Bill  quadrangular,  a 
little  incurvated,  sharp-pointed.  Nostrils 
small,  placed  near  the  base.  Tongue  slen- 
der, in  some  species  fringed  at  the  end. 
Toes,  three  forward,  one  backward ; the 
outer  toe  somewhat  connected  with  the 
middle  one. 

Bee-eater,  Common.  — [Yarrell,  ii.  222 ; 
Heioitson,  Ixiv.  254.]  Merops  apiaster, 
Lin.  Syst.  L p.  182,  1 ; Gniel.  Syst.  i.  p. 
400 ; Eaii  Syn.  p.  49,  3 ; Will.  p.  110,  10  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  269, 1 ; Bris.  iv.  p.  532 ; Ib. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  194.  Le  Guepier,  Buf.  vi.  p. 
480,  t.  23.  Bee-eater,  Will.  Angl.  p.  147  ; 
Albin.  ii.  t.  44 ; Lath.  Syn.  ii.  p.  667,  5 ; 
Ib.  Sup.  p.  119 ; Lin.  Trans,  iii.  p.  333 ; 
Slum,  Nat.  Miscel.  1. 162 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup. 
ii.  p.  148,  No.  1,  Br.  Miscel.  t.  69  ; M.d-F. 
— The  Common  Bee-eater  is  the  only  one, 
out  of  twenty-three  known  species,  that 
has  ever  made  its  appearance  in  England. 
As  we  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining more  than  one  which  was  killed 
in  this  country,  which  varied  but  Httle 
from  the  description  given  by  Latham  in 
his  ‘ General  Synopsis,’  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  borrowing  it  from  that  author. 
It  measures  from  bill  to  tail  ten  inches. 
The  bill  is  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
length,  and  black ; the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  covered  with  dirty  white  fea- 
thers ; the  irides  are  red ; the  forehead  is 
of  a blue-green  colour,  behind  it  green ; 
the  top  of  the  head  chesnut,  tinged  with 
green ; hind-head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  chesnut,  growing  paler  towai'ds  the 
back ; from  the  bill  to  the  hind-head  is  a 
black  stripe,  passing  through  the  eyes ; the 
back  and  scapulars  are  very  pale  yellow, 
tinged  with  both  chesnut  and  green  ; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  blue-green, 
with  a yellow  tinge  ; the  throat  is  yellow  ; 
the  under  part  of  the  body  blue-green. 


growing  paler  towards  the  belly ; the 
lesser  wing-coverts  are  dull  green;  the 
quills,  for  the  most  part,  sea-green  pdth- 
out,  and  many  of  the  inner  ones  rufous ; 
the  first  very  short,  the  second  longest  of 
all ; the  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  and  consists 
of  twelve  feathers,  the  shafts  of  which  are 
brown  above,  and  whitish  beneath;  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  sea-green  with  a 
shade  of  rufous ; the  rest  the  same,  but 
margined  with  cinereous  within  ; the  two 
middle  feathers  exceed  the  outer  ones  by 
three-quarters  of  an  inch ; the  legs  are  of 
a reddish  brown,  claws  reddish  black. 
This  bu-d  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  in  England  till  within  these  few 
years.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  ‘ Lin- 
nean  Transactions  ’ an  account  is  given  of 
one  of  this  species  having  been  shot  (for 
the  first  time  in  Great  Britain)  in  July, 
1794,  near  Mattishall  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk;  which  specimen  was  exhibited 
before  the  Linnean  Society.  A flight  of 
about  twenty  was  seen  in  June ; and  the 
same  flight  probably  (much  diminished  in 
number)  was  seen  passing  over  the  same 
spot  in  October  following.  Since  the  above 
period  we  have  been  credibly  informed 
more  than  one  have  been  killed  in  Eng- 
land. The  Merops  apiaster  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  various  parts  of  the  European 
continent.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
also  been  seen  in  Germany,  and  in  Swe- 
den, but  no  where  so  plentiful  as  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Russia,  particulaily 
about  the  rivers  Don  and  Wolga,  in  the 
banks  of  which  they  build  thefr  nests,  per- 
forating holes  to  the  depith  of  half  a foot 
for  that  purpose.  Are  said  to  be  gre- 
garious as  well  in  the  breeding  season  as 
in  thefr  migi’ations,  excavating  the  clayey 
banks  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  appear 
like  a honeycomb.  In  the  autumn  they 
migrate  in  lai-ge  flocks  to  the  more  south- 
ern latitudes.  These  birds  appear  in 
small  flocks  at  Gibraltar'  in  March,  but  are 
said  to  remain  tliere  only  a few  hours. 
The  nest  is  composed  of  moss ; the  eggs 
ai-e  six  or  seven  in  number,  perfectiy 
white,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a Stare. 
Its  name  has  doubtless  been  taken  from 
that  insect,  of  which  it  is  partially  fond  ; 
but  it  also  feeds  on  most  winged  insects, 
which  it  takes  on  wing,  like  the  Swallow. 

Supplement.  — This  species  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  where  it  is  called  Me- 
linoorghi  (Bees’  Enemy)  and  is  eaten 
for  food.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it 
is  called  Gnat-snapper ; and  is  a guide 
to  the  Hottentots  by  directing  tliem  to 
the  honey,  which  the  bees  store  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks.  It  probably  breeds  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  os  we 
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are  assured  by  an  officer  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  about  Badajos,  where  he  ob- 
seiwed  a considerable  number  flying  about 
like  Swallows,  but  that  they  frequently 
pitched,  and  assembled  together  in  trees 
in  the  gardens.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1811,  whUe  the  aUied  army  was 
encamped  before  Badajos. 

[Belted  Kingfisher. — See  Kingfisher,  Belt- 
ed.] 

Bemacle. — See  Goose,  Brent;  and  Goose, 
Bernacle. 

[Bewick’s  Swan. — See  Swan,  Bewick’s.] 

Bilcock. — See  Eail,  Water. 

[Billybiter. — See  Titmouse,  Blue.] 

Bitter-Bum. — See  Bittern. 

Bittern. — [Yarrell,  ii.  571;  Hewitson, 
Ixxxiii.  316.]  Ardea  stellaiis,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  239,  21 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  646 ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  100,  A.  11 ; Will.  p.  207,  t.  50,  52  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  300,  No.  7 ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  11,  t.  p.  47.  Le  Butor,  Buf.  vii. 
p.  411,  t.  21.  Bittern,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
174 ; lb.  fol.  711,  t.  A.  1 ; Will.  Angl.  p. 
282 ; Albin.  i.  t.  68 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t. 
19 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  56,  17 ; Tb.  Sup.  p, 
234 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  680,  18 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  iv.  t.  146 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  127 ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  14.  Botaums,  Bris. 
V.  p.  444,  24,  t.  37,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo.  ii.  p.  327. 
Provincial:  Bittour;  Bumpy-coss;  Butter- 
bump  ; Miredrum ; Bog-bumper ; Bitter- 
bum  ; Bumble. — This  species  of  Heron 
is  rather  less  than  tlie  common  Heron ; 
length  about  two  feet  and  a half.  The  bill 
is  four  inches  long,  of  a brown  hom-coloiu’ 
above ; the  lower  mandible,  and  base  of 
the  upper,  greenish ; irides  yellow.  The 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  black ; 
those  on  the  hind-head,  neck,  and  breast 
are  long  and  loose  ; the  plumage,  in  gene- 
ral, is  of  a dull  pale  yellow,  elegantly 
variegated  with  spots,  and  bars  of  black; 
the  greater  coverts  and  quOl-feathers  fer- 
ruginous, regularly  barred  with  black ; 
tail  short ; legs  pale  green ; toes  and  claws 
very  long  and  slender;  the  middle  claw 
serrated  on  the  inner  edge.  The  female 
is  rather  less,  the  plumage  not  so  bright, 
and  the  feathers  on  the  neck  not  so  long 
and  flowing  as  in  the  male.  The  Bittern 
is  by  no  means  a plentiful  species.  In  the 
breeding  season  it  is  only  found  in  the 
less-frequented  reedy  marshes,  and  swampy 
moors  well  clothed  with  rushes,  where  it 
forms  a nest  on  some  tump,  by  collecting 
a quantity  of  sedge  or  other  coarse  plants 
together.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a | 


light  olive-green  colour,  inclining  to  cine- 
reous. At  this  season  the  male  makes  a 
singular  bellowing  noise,  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  bu'd  putting  his  bill 
into  a reed.  It  is  roused  with  difficulty 
from  its  lurking-place,  flies  heavily,  and 
frequently  lights  again  at  a small  distance; 
so  that  it  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the 
sportsman.  We  are  informed,  however, 
that  sonaetimes  it  soars  to  a prodigious 
height  in  the  air,  with  a spiral  ascent, 
making  at  the  same  time  a singular  noise. 
In  the  winter  these  birds  leave  the  more 
mountainous  swamps,  where  it  is  probable 
the  greater  paid  breed,  and  become  more 
scattered  in  the  low  moist  situations,  and 
in  severe  weather  are  found  in  the  sedgy 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams  of  water.  It 
is,  however,  become  much  more  scarce 
than  formerly,  since  its  flesh  has  been 
accounted  a delicacy;  and  the  poulterers 
value  it  at  not  less  than  half  a guinea. 
The  principal  food  of  this  bii-d  is  small 
fish,  frogs,  and  insects ; the  warty  lizard 
also  becomes  its  prey,  as  we  have  found  by 
dissection. 

SuppnLEMENT. — The  occasion  of  the  bel- 
lowing noise  made  by  this  bird,  particularly 
in  the  breeding  season,  is  suppos^  to  be  a 
loose  membrane  at  the  divarication  of  the 
trachea,  capable  of  great  distention,  and 
which  can  be  fiUed  with  air  and  exploded 
at  pleasure.  Doctor  Latham  informs  us, 
that  Mr.  Lamb  had  observed  this  structure 
in  several  he  dissected.  Whether  this 
membrane  has  a direct  communication 
with  the  trachea,  independent  of  the  lungs, 
is  not  noticed.  If  it  is  only  an  enlargement 
of  the  membrane,  that  in  many  birds  is 
observed  within  the  thorax,  close  to  the 
clavicles,  it  is  a part  of  that  conformation 
which  constitutes  the  au  cells  so  peculiar 
to  birds.  The  aspera  arteria  of  those  we 
have  dissected  had  nothing  very  remark- 
able, and  certainly  had  no  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  body  but  through 
the  lungs.  If  this  membrane  is  a part  of 
the  bronchiee  of  the  trachea,  ours  were  not 
capable  of  any  great  extension ; the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  divarications  is  wholly 
membranous  of  a very  fine  texture ; and 
the  exterior  sides  are  furnished  with  very 
slender  cartilaginous  bars,  for  they  do  not 
suiTound  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  trachea. 
This  membranous  structure  of  the  part  in 
question  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
other  species.  In  fact  the  propagation  of 
sound,  and  dififerent  notes  in  animals,  is 
at  present  very  imperfectly  understood  ; 
and  the  curious  conformation  observed  in 
the  trachea  of  some  species  of  birds,  rather 
puzzle  than  confirm  any  h3q)othesis  upon 
the  subject.  If  we  were  to  reason  mecha- 
nically, we  might  conclude  that  the  laby- 
rinth at  the  lower  exti-emity,  or  the 
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enlargement  in  tlie  middle  of  the  trachea 
of  some  birds,  especially  the  semi-osseous 
chambers  in  the  Mergansers,  and  some 
species  of  Ducks,  were  intended  as  con- 
densers to  assist  in  the  compression  of  the 
air  for  augmenting  the  sound ; but  expe- 
rience informs  us  this  is  not  the  ease,  for 
some  birds  possessing  a labyrinth  have 
weak  voices,  exempUfled  in  the  Mallard  or 
male  of  tiie  common  Duck.  But  as  sound 
is  produced  by  birds  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  trachea,  and  not  from  the 
larj’nx,  the  condensation  of  air  before  that 
part  cannot  promote  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  it  through  the  soniferous  organ, 
but  only  serves  to  modulate  the  tone.  As 
we  have  touched  upon  this  subject  in 
another  place,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  it  in  this. 

[Bittern,  American. — SeeHeron, Freckled.] 

Bittern,  Little. — [Farrell,  ii.  565;  Hew- 
itson,  Ixxxiii.  315.]  Ardea  minuta,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  240,  B ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  646 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  683,  27 ; Edw.  t.  275 ; Lath. 
Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  301,  No.  8;  Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  11,  t.  p.  51.  Little  Bittern,  Br.  Zool. 
App.  p.  537,  t.  8 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  359  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  65,  27 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  235 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  147 ; Wale.  Syn. 
ii.  t.  128 ; Bon.  Br.  Birds,  in.  t.  54 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  14.  Le  Blongios,  Buf.  vii. 
p.  395.  Ai'deola  naBvia,  Bris.  v.  p.  500,  47, 
t.  40,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  342.  Provincial : 
Boonk ; Longneck. — This  beautiful  species 
of  Heron  is  scarce  larger  than  a Fieldfare 
in  the  body.  The  length,  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  is  fifteen  inches.  The  bill  two 
inches  long,  dusky  at  the  point,  yellow  on 
the  sides.  The  top  of  the  head,  back,  and 
tail  black,  glossed  with  green  ; the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  thighs  buff 
colour;  belly  and  vent  white;  at  the 
shoulders  a large  chesnut  spot ; the  larger 
coverts  of  the  wings  whitish;  the  lesser 
coverts  yellowish  buff;  quill-feathers  black; 
legs  and  toes  dusky  green ; thighs  fea- 
thered to  the  knees ; middle  claw  serrated 
on  the  inner  side.  The  above  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  mole.  The  female  is  sujr- 
posed  to  be  the  Ardea  minuta,  Lin.  Syst. 
240,  26.  It  differs  from  the  other  sex  in 
the  plumage  of  the  upper  paif  of  the  body 
being  brown,  margined  with  pale  rufous ; 
beneath,  the  feathers  are  the  same,  but 
paler,  and  more  deeply  margined.  The 
eggs  are  said  to  bo  white,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Blackbird,  four  or  five  in 
number,  which  are  placed  on  the  ground 
upon  a few  dried  flags.  The  Little  Bittern 
is  a very  rare  bird  with  us.  Few  instances 
only  are  recorded  of  its  being  killed  in 
England.  A male  w'as  shot  near  Bath  in 
the  autumn  of  1789,  perched  on  the  stump 


of  a tree  on  tlie  bank  of  the  Avon.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  some  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  particularly  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Supplement.  — A female  of  this  rare 
species  was  shot  contiguous  to  the  river 
Credy,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1808.  It  was  only  wounded  in  the 
■wing  and  was  kept  ahve  for  two  days  ; and 
it  was  observed  to  sit  mth  its  neck  con- 
ti-acted  like  the  common  Heron,  but  with 
the  bill  pointing  upwards.  Upon  dis- 
section, about  forty  eggs  were  counted  in 
the  ovaries,  some  of  which  were  so  con- 
siderably enlarged,  as  to  induce  an  opinion 
that  a brood  would  have  been  produced  in 
this  country,  especially  as  a male  Avas 
afterwards  shot  not  very  distant,  and  had 
been  previously  seen  near  the  same  place. 
A thii’d  was  also  killed  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood during  that  summer.  Mr.  Co- 
myns,  Avho  gave  us  the  above  information, 
has  two  of  these  birds  in  his  collection. 
It  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particu- 
larly in  Arabia ; and  if  a little  variety  of 
plumage  may  be  admitted,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  New  Holland ; this  difiers  merely  in 
having  a few  lengthened  black  spots  down 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck ; such  has  been 
observed  in  the  marshes  about  Port  Jack- 
son  in  December,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  Duralia.  Mr.  Fleming  informs  us, 
that  one  was  shot  at  Sanda,  in  the  Orknies, 
in  the  winter  of  1805. 

Bittour — See  Bittern. 

Blackbird. — lYarrell,  i.  221 ; Hewitson, 
XXV.  91.]  Turdus  merula,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  295,  22 ; Gmel.  Syst  ii.  p.  831 ; Baii 
Syn.  p.  65,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  140,  t.  37 ; Ind. 
Orn.  i.  j).  340,  50.  Merle,  Buf.  iii.  p.  330, 
t.  20;  Bris.  ii.  p.  227,  10;  ib.  8vo,  i.  p. 
221.  Blackbird,  Br.  Zool.  No.  109,  t.  47  ; 
Ib.  fol.  92;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  345;  Albin.  i. 
t.  37 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  190 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii. 
p.  43,  46 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  141 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  61 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  210 ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  10.  Provincial : 
Amsel.  — This  well  - knoAvn  species  of 
Thrush  needs  little  description.  The 
male  is  wholly  of  a deep  black,  when  it 
has  attained  maturity,  which  is  not  till 
towards  the  return  of  spring,  at  wlrich 
time  the  bill  and  orbits  of  the  eye  ai-e 
yellow : the  young  and  females  are  of  a 
dai'k  rusty  brown ; the  bill  and  eye-Hds 
dusky.  The  song  of  the  Blackbird  is  a 
shrill  land  of  whistle  of  vaiioits  notes, 
which  it  commences  eaiiy  in  the  spring. 
It  is  an  early  breeder,  and  prepares  a 
nest  composed  externally  of  greeir  moss, 
fibrous  roots,  and  other  like  materials  ; 
the  inside  is  plastered  with  eorih  arrd 
afterwoi'ds  lined  with  fine  dry  grass ; the 


BLACKBIED. 


boatswain. 


neat  is  usually  placed  in  a thick  bush,  or 
against  the  side  of  a tree,  or  on  a stump  in 
the  side  of  a bank.  It  lays  four  or  five 
light  blue  eggs,  thickly  covered  ^dth  pale 
ferruginous-brown  spots,  mostly  at  tlie 
larger  end ; which  rn-e  hatched  in  about 
fourteen  days  incubation.  Its  food  is 
principally  worms  and  shelled  snails  ; 
these  last  are  most  dexterously  broken 
against  a stone  in  order  to  get  at  the 
animal ; aU  kinds  of  insects  as  well  as 
fruit  are  eagerly  sought  after.  In  confine- 
ment they  readily  eat  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
flesh  either  raw  or  otherwise.  It  is  never 
observed  to  migrate  -with  us,  or  to  congre- 
gate ; but  is  at  all  seasons  a solitary  species, 
preferring  woods  and  enclosed  situations. 

Blackbird,  Michaelmas. — See  Ouzel, Eing. 

Blackcap. — See  Titmouse,  Great ; Tit- 
mouse, Marsh ; and  Gull,  Blackheaded. 

Blackcap. — [Yarrcll,  i.  32C  ; Hewitson, 
xxxiv.  126.]  Motacilla  atricapEla,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  332,  18 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  970. 
AtricapEla  feu  FicediEa  Aldrov,  Raii  Syst. 
p.  79,  A.  8 ; Will.  p.  162,  t.  41.  SyMa 
AtricapEla,  Ind.  Orii.  E.  p.  508,  6.  La 
Fauvette  a tete  noire,  Buf.  v.  p.  125,  t.  8, 
f.  1.  Blackcap,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  148 ; 16. 
fol.  101,  t.  8,  f.  5 ; Arct.  Zool.  u.  p.  418, 
F ; Will.  Angl.  p.  226 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p. 
415,  5 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  in.  1. 116 ; Wale. 
Sy7i.  E.  t.  234;  Bull.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  9. 
Curruca  atricapiEa,  Bris.  Ei.  p.  380,  6 ; Ib. 
8vo,  i.  p.  416.  Provincial : Mock-night- 
ingale ; Nettle-creeper ; Nettle-monger.  — 
This  species  of  warbler  weighs  about  four 
drams  and  a half : length  near  six  inches. 
The  bEl  is  brown  ; irides  dark  hazel.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  in  the  male  is 
black,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  cinereous- 
brown  ; back  grej-ish  brown,  with  a tinge 
of  green : the  quill-feathers  and  taE  dusl^, 
edged  with  dull  green ; breast  [and  upper 
part  of  the  beEy  Ught  ash-colour ; legs 
lead-colour.  The  female  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  sex  by  the  crown  of  tlie 
head,  which  is  of  a dull  rust-colour;  she 
is  also  superior  in  size.  The  Blackcap  is 
a migrarive  species,  visiting  us  eaidy  in  tlie 
spring,  and  retiring  in  September ; it 
frequents  woods  and  thick  hedges,  and 
seems  particularlj'-  partial  to  orchards  and 
gardens,  where  it  dehghts  us  with  its 
charming  melodious  song,  which  is  very 
Ettle  inferior  to  that  of  the  Nightingale, 
except  in  variety  of  notes.  It  makes  a 
nest  in  some  low  bush  or  shrub,  composed 
of  diied  stalks,  generaEy  of  goose-grass, 
put  together  with  a Ettle  wool,  and  some- 
times a little  green  moss  on  the  outside ; 
the  inside  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  upon 
which  ai’e  frequently  placed  a few  long 


hairs.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, of  a pale  reddish  brown,  mottled  with 
a deeper  colour,  and  sometimes  sprinkled 
with  a few  ash-coloured  spots ; their 
weight  about  thirty-five  grains.  On  the 
first  arrival  of  this  bEd  it  feeds  greedEy 
on  ivy-berries,  but  forsakes  that  food  as 
soon  as  the  vernal  sun  has  roused  the 
insect  tiibe. 

[Blackchinned  Grebe.— See  Grebe,  Little.] 

Blackcock. — See  Grous,  Black. 

Blackcock,  Spotted.  — See  Grous,  Block- 
spotted. 

Black  Game. — See  Grous,  Black. 

[Blackheaded  Bunting.  — See  Bunting, 
Eced.] 

[Blackheaded  GuE.  — See  GuE,  Black- 
headed.] 

BlacktaEed  Godwit. — See  Godwit,  Eed. 

[Blackthroated  Diver. — See  Diver,  Black- 
throated.] 

[Blacktoed  GuE. — See  GuE,  Blacktoed.] 

[Blackwinged  GuE. — See  GuE,  Laughing.] 

[Blackwinged  StEt.  — See  Plover,  Long- 
legged.] 

Blue-Cap. — See  Titmouse,  Blue. 

[Blue  Darr. — See  Tern,  Black.] 

[Blueheaded  WagtaE. — See  WagtaE,  Blue- 
headed.] 

[Bluethroated  Warbler.  — See  Warbler, 
Bluethroated.] 

[Bluewinged  ShoveEer. — See  ShoveEer.] 

Boatswain- — See  GuE,  Blacktoed.  Sup- 
plement.— There  appears  to  be  a bird 
which  is  obseiwed  to  breed  on  the  Black- 
rock,  on  the  coast  of  France,  belonging 
either  to  the  GuE,  or  Tern  genus,  which 
the  British  saEors  have  denominated 
Boatswain-bu’d.  One  of  his  Majesty’s 
ships  of  war  being  stationed  off  that  place, 
gave  an  opportmEty  for  a party  to  land, 
and  collect  the  eggs,  which  were  in  great 
abundance.  An  officer  prcseiw^ed  some  of 
these  eggs,  w'hich  were  given  to  us ; and 
upon  comparison  they  appear  to  be  nearest 
aEied  to  those  of  the  Tems,  but  are  larger, 
though  not  so  large  as  the  egg  of  the 
smaEest  species  of  GuE  : nothing  there- 


BOG-BUMPER. 


BUFFBACKED  HERON. 


fore  can  induce  a belief  that  so  rare  a bird 
a-s  the  Blacktoed  Gull  can  be  in  such 
abundance  on  a neighbouring  coast.  It  is 
however  probable  that  the  bird  in  question 
is  either  the  Saudwch,  or  GullbiRed  Tern. 

Bog-bumper. — See  Bittern. 

[Bohemian  Chatterer.  1 See  Chatterer,  Bo- 

[Bohemian  Waxwing.  J hemian.] 

Bonxie. — See  GuU,  Skua. 

Boonk. — See  Bittern,  Little. 

[Bottle  Tit. — See  Titmouse,  Longtailed.] 

Bottletom. — See  Titmouse,  Longtailed. 

Bottle-nose. — See  Puffin. 

Bouger. — See  Puffin. 

[Bramble  Finch.  — See  “ Brambling  or 
Bramble.”] 

Brambling. — See  Bunting,  Mountain. 

Brambling  or  Bramble. — [_Yarrell,i.  \ 

Hewitson,  xlix.  194.]  FringiUa  mon- 
tifringilla,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  318,  4;  Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  902  ; Eaii  Syn.  p.  88  ; Bris.  iii. 
p.  155  ; lb.  8vo,  i.  p.  349  ; Will.  p.  187,  t. 
45 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  439,  7.  Le  Pincon 
d’Axdennes,  Buf.  iv.  p.  124.  Brambling, 
or  Mountain  Finch,  Br.  Zool.  No.  126 ; 15. 
fol.  108,  t.  V.  f.  4 ; Arct.  Zool,  ii.  p.  381, 
E. ; Albin,  iii.  t.  64 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  254,  t. 
45  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  261,  13 ; Hayes,  Br. 
Birds,  t.  36 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  80 ; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  218 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv. 
t.  85  ; Bull.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  12.  ]?ro- 

vincial : Kate.  — This  species  of  Finch  is 
rather  larger  than  the  Chaffinch.  Length 
about  six  inches.  The  bUl  is  yeUow,  tip 
black ; hides  dusky.  The  head,  hind  part 
of  the  neck,  and  back  black ; some  of  the 
feathers  edged  with  rusty  brown  and  ash- 
colour,  which  last  predominates  on  the 
back  of  the  head  and  side  of  the  neck ; the 
throat,  breast,  and  upper  coverts  of  the 
wings,  femiginous-orange ; middle  coverts 
yellowish  white ; the  greater  coverts  black, 
tipped  -with  orange ; quiU-feathers  black, 
edged  with  yellow  on  then’  exterior  webs ; 
on  three  or  four  of  the  primaries  a spot  of 
white  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  exte- 
rior web,  and  forms  an  oblique  bar  when 
tlie  wing  is  closed ; the  beUy  and  rump 
white  ; on  the  sides  above  the  thighs  are  a 
few  round  black  spots ; the  tail  is  a little 
forked,  the  exterior  feather  white  on  the 
outer  web,  the  others  black,  except  tlie  two 
middle,  which  are  edged  and  tipped  uith 
ash-colour ; legs  greyish  brown.  The 


female  is  much  less  bright  in  the  colour  of 
the  plumage  : the  side  of  the  head  and 
back  of  the  neck  is  grey ; on  the  latter  are 
two  dusky  lines  passing  from  the  head 
downwards ; the  top  of  the  head  and  back 
are  dusky,  each  feather  deeply  margined 
with  grey,  which  gives  those  parts  a pretty 
mottled  appearance ; the  rufous  on  the 
breast  and  wings  is  very  faint,  but  the 
markings  correspond  with  those  of  the 
other  sex.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  this  bird  has  ever  bred  with  us, 
but  they  ai-e  frequently  seen  in  the  winter, 
in  lai'ge  flocks,  upon  the  coast  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  when  the  weather  is  severe,  and 
have  been  so  exhausted  as  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  taken  up.  They  ai-e  also 
found  in  the  interior  pai’ts  of  the  kingdom 
at  that  season,  flying  in  company  with 
Chaffinches  and  Yellowhammers.  By 
observation  on  those  we  have  kept  in  con- 
finement, it  is  a hardy,  bold  bii’d,  feeding 
on  most  lands  of  seed  usually  given  to 
caged  birds  ; is  said  to  be  pai-ticularly 
fond  of  beech  mast.  It  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  European  continent, 
but  most  probably  breeds  only  in  the 
northern  parts ; is  said  to  build  in  fir- 
trees,  and  form  a nest  with  moss,  lined 
with  wool  and  feathers,  and  to  lay  four  or 
five  yellowish  spotted  eggs. 

Brambling,  Greater.— SeeBunting,Tawny. 

Brambling,  Lesser.— See  Bunting,  Moun- 
tain. 

Brantail. — See  Redstart. 

[Brancher. — See  Goldfinch.] 

[Brantail. — See  Redstart.] 

[Brent  Goose. — See  Goose,  Brent.] 

[Bridled  Guillemot. — See  Guillemot, Ring- 
ed.] 

Broadbill. — See  Shoveler,  Bluewinged. 

[Broadbilled  Sandpiper.  — See  Sandpiper, 
Broadbilled.] 

Brook  Ouzel. — See  Rail,  Water. 

[Brownheaded  Gull.  — See  GuU,  Black- 
headed.] 

[Brunnich's  GuiUemot.  — See  GuUlemot, 
Brimnich’s.] 

Bud-picker. — See  Finch-bul. 

[Buffbacked  Heron.  — See  Heron,  Little 
White.] 


BUFFBEEASTED  SANDPIPEE. 


BUNTING. 


[Buffbreasted  Sandpiper.  | See  Sandpiper, 
[Buffbreasted  Tringa.  J Bufifbreasted.] 

[Buffcoloured  Egret. — See  Heron,  Squac- 
co.] 

[Buffelheaded  Duck.  1 See  Duck,  Bufifel- 
[Buffelheaded  Garrot.  J headed.] 

[Buffon’s  Skua. — See  Skua,  Buffon’s.] 

[Bullfinch,  Common. — See  Finch,  Bui.] 

[Bullfinch,  Pine. — See  Grosbeak,  Pine.] 

Bull’s-eye. — See  PuiTe. 

[Bulwer's  Petrel. — See  Petrel,  Bulwer’s.] 

Bumble. — See  Bittern. 

Bumpycoss. — See  Bittern. 

Bunting.  — A genus  of  bh-ds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are : Bill  strong  and  conic, 
the  sides  of  each  mandible  bending  in- 
wards : a hard  knob  in  the  roof  of  the 
upper  mandible. 

Bunting,  Blackheaded.  — See  Bunting, 
Eeed. 

Bunting,  Cirl.  — [_Yarrell,  i.  520;  Hew- 
itson,  xlviii.  190.]  Emberiza  Cirlus,  Lin. 
Sijst.  i.  p.  311,  12  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  879 ; 
Rail  Syn.  p.  93,  4 ; Will.  p.  196  ; Ind.  Om. 
i.  p.  401,  10  ; Lin.  Trans,  vri.  p.  276  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  199.  Le  Bruant  de 
haye,  Buf.  iv.  p.  347 ; Plan.  Enl.  653,  f. 
1,  2.  Girl  Bunting,  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  190, 
26.  Emberiza  sepiaria,  Bris.  iii.  p.  263, 
2 ; 15.  8vo,  i.  p.  383.  — The  length  of  this 
species  is  six  inches  and  a half;  weight 
about  seven  drams.  The  bill  is  of  a 
' bluish  lead-colour  above,  paler  beneath ; 
irides  hazel.  The'  crown  of  the  head, 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  is  of  a fine  olive-green,  the  first 
streaked  with  dusky;  fi-om  the  upper 
mandible  through  the  eye  a dusky  stroke ; 
above  and  beneath  the  eye  a bright  yellow 
one ; throat  black,  shghtly  tipped  with 
brown,  running  into  a bar  under  the 
yellow  on  the  cheek;  beneath  this  is  a 
gorget  of  beautiful  bright  yellow  ; the 
back  and  scapulars  are  of  a fine  chesnut- 
brown,  the  former  mai’ked  with  dusky 
streaks,  the  margin  of  the  feathers  with 
oUve;  rump  oHve-brown;  upper  tail-coverts 
inclining  to  chesnut;  the  smaller  ■wing- 
coverts  oUve-green ; greater  coverts  dusky, 
their  outer  webs  chesnut-brown ; greater 
quiEs  dusky,  edged  ■\vith  green  on  the  exte- 
rior webs  ; smaller  quills  chesnut,  dusky 
down  their  middle ; across  the  breast  is  a 


band  of  chesnut,  mixed  -with  yellow ; belly 
and  under  tail-coverts  yeUow,  the  latter 
dusky  on  the  shafts ; sides  more  inclining 
to  brown  ; the  under  ■\\'ing-coverts  blight 
yellow  ; the  t'n'o  middle  feathers  of  tlie 
tail  chesnut-browm,  the  rest  black,  except 
the  two  exterior  on  each  side,  which  have 
an  oblique  bar  of  white  from  tlie  tip  half 
way ; and  the  outmost  feather  is  ■white 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  exterior  web  ; 
the  legs  are  brown  ; claws  dusky.  The 
female  in  general  weighs  half  a dram  less 
than  the  male.  The  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  olivaceous-bro^wn,  streaked  with 
dusky ; over  the  eye  a dull  yellow  streak, 
passing  down  the  side  of  the  head ; cheeks 
brown,  on  which  is  a yellowish  spot;  on 
each  side  the  lower  mandible  is  a broken 
streak  of  dusky,  passing  downwai'ds  ; chin 
and  throat  dull  yellow,  the  latter  streaked 
■with  dusky ; the  back-part  and  sides  of 
the  neck  and  breast  olivaceous-bro^vn, 
with  dusky  sti-eaks  ; belly  and  sides  pale 
yellow,  ■with  large  dusky  streaks  on  the 
latter ; the  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
wings  hke  the  other  sex,  but  the  colours 
less  bright.  We  first  discovered  this  spe- 
cies near  Kingsbridge  in  the  ■winter  of 
1800,  not  uncommon  amongst  flocks  of 
Yellow  Buntings  and  Chaffinches,  and 
procured  several  specimens  of  both  sexes, 
killed  in  different  places  six  or  seven 
miles  from  that  place.  They  are  indige- 
nous to  Devonshire,  but  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  southern  parts  of  that  county 
contiguous  to  the  coast,  ha^ving  found 
them  extending  as  far  os  Teignmouth,  at 
both  of  which  places  we  found  their  nests ; 
but  have  never  observed  them  far  inland. 
It  generally  builds  in  furze,  or  some  low 
bush  ; the  nest  is  composed  of  diy  stalks, 
roots,  and  a little  moss,  and  lined  •with 
long  hair  and  fibrous  roots.  .The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  cinereous-white, 
with  irregular  long  and  short  curved 
dusky  fines,  terminating  frequently  ■with  a 
spot  at  one  end ; size  rather  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Yellow  Bunting,  to  which  it 
bears  great  resemblance.  These  birds 
pair  in  April,  and  begin  lajing  early  in 
May.  The  female  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  that  sex  of  the  Yellow  Bunting 
at  a little  distance,  but  is  materially  differ- 
ent when  compared,  especially  in  the 
chesnut-colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  this 
bird.  The  note  is  also  similar  to  that  of 
the  YeUow  Bunting,  but  shoilnr,  not  so 
shiiU,  and  the  latter  part  not  drawn  out  to 
such  a length.  It  is  remarkable  that  so 
common  a bird  as  the  Cirl  Bunting  seems 
to  be  in  the  west  of  England,  should  have 
BO  long  escaped  the  notice  of  British  natu- 
ralists ; but  in  aU  probability  this  has 
been  occasioned  by  tlieir  locality.  It  is 
said  to  be  only  found  on  the  continent  in 
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tlie  warmer  pai'ts  of  Fi'anee  anil  Italy  ; bo 
with  ns  it  seems  contineil  to  the  mildest 
part  of  England ; but  the  printer  of  1800, 
which  was  severe  in  Devonshire,  did  not 
force  them  to  seek  a wai'mer  climate,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  continued  gregaiions 
with  other  small  birds,  searcliing  theii' 
food  amongst  the  ploughed  lands. 

SUPPI.E3IENT. — Since  the  publication  of 
the  ‘ Ornithological  Dictionary,’  we  had 
the  honor  of  laying  before  the  Liunean 
Society,  some  further  information  respect- 
ing the  natural  history  of  this  bird,  which 
was  published  in  the  7th  vol.  of  their 
‘ Transactions  to  that  work  therefore  we 
refer  the  curious  reader,  and  shall  [only 
remark  one  or  two  cii'cumstances  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  not  have 
the  means  of  benefiting  by  such  reference. 
Ha^ing  taken  the  young  of  this  bird,  it 
was  found  that  insects  were  their  most 
pai'tial  food,  especially  the  Common  Grass- 
hopper. 'When  they  could  peck,  the  smaller 
seeds  were  acceptable,  and  canary  the 
favorite  ; of  grain,  wheat  and  barley  wei'e 
rejected,  but  oats  were  greedily  devoured 
after  they  had  dexterously  and  quickly 
deprived  them  of  the  outer  coat.  The 
monotonous  song  of  the  male  was  in- 
cessant, and  so  shrill  and  piercing  as  to 
be  offensive : it  resembles  so  much  the 
vociferous  call-notes  of  the  Lesser  White- 
throat  {Sylvia  sylviella),  that  it  requires 
more  than  ordinary  knowledge  in  the 
language  of  birds  not  to  be  decfeived.  The 
female  has  only  a simple  plaintive  note. 
Since  the  paper  on  this  subject  was 
honored  with  a place  in  the  ‘ Transactions  ’ 
before  recited,  we  have  made  the  following 
remarks,  which  serve  to  prove  this  bird 
not  to  be  so  extremely  local  as  was  at  first 
considered.  An  ingenious  obsei-ver  of  the 
native  birds  around  Bridgewater,  Mr.  An- 
stice  (a  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  under 
many  obligations  for  valuable  information, 
and  take  this  opportunity  of  public  acknow- 
ledgment), assured  us,  that  in  the  summer 
of  1803,  he  shot  a male  of  this  species 
near  that  towm,  which  he  knew  to  be  that 
bird  by  the  figure  in  the  ‘ Ornithological 
Dictionary and  since  that  he  has  favoured 
us  with  several  specimens  from  the  same 
quarter.  In  April,  1805,  in  a tour  east- 
ward, we  observed  a pair  of  Girls  in  the 
high  road  between  Bridgewater  and  Glas- 
tonbury ; this  is  the  utmost  of  their  range 
east  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. To  the  westward  it  has  been  clearly 
traced  to  Falmouth,  in  Cornwall ; a speci- 
men was  in  the  collection  of  Colonel 
George,  of  Penryn,  which  was  shot  near 
that  place,  as  the  Colonel  informed  us.  It 
has  been  also  observed  in  some  of  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Devon,  especially  about  Ash- 
burton. 


Bunting,  Common.  — [Yarrell,  i.  504  ; 
Hcwitson,  xl\-ii.  180.]  Emberiza  miliaria, 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  145  ; Lin.  Syst, 

i.  p.  308,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  808 ; 
Raii  Syn.  p.  93,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  195,  t.  40 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  402,  12.  Le  Proyer,  Buf. 
iv.  p.  355,  t.  10.  Bunting,  Br.  Zool.  No. 
118  ; Ih.  fol.  iii.  t.  W.  f.  7 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
p.  300,  B. ; Albin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  50  ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  207,  t.  40 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 

ii.  t.  74  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  171  ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  213  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  ui.  t.  50  ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  11.  Cynchramus, 
Bris.  iii.  p.  292,  10  ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p.  390. 
— Provincial : Bunting-lark ; Ebb.  — The 
weight  of  this  species  ■ is  nearly  two 
ounces ; length  seven  inches  and  a half. 
Bill  brown ; hides  dark  hazel ; bead  and 
upper  parts  hght  brown,  inclining  to 
ohve;  the  under  parts  yellowish  white, 
with  a dusky  stroke  down  the  shaft  of 
each  feather,  except  on  the  beUy,  which  is 
quite  plain ; quhl-feathers  dusky,  with 
lighter  edges ; tail  somewhat  forked  and 
dusky  ; the  legs  are  of  a duU  light  yellow. 
Male  and  female  alike.  The  Common 
Bunting  seems  to  delight  in  champaign 
countries  abounding  with  corn,  and  is 
rarely  found  in  uncultivated  parts,  or 
grass  fields,  distq.nt  from  arable  land.  In 
the  winter  these  birds  become  gi'egarious, 
and  sometimes  visit  the  farmers’  yards. 
When  it  sings  (if  it  can  be  called  a song) 
it  generally  assumes  the  loftiest  branches 
of  a bush,  or  some  low  tree  ; or  even 
perched  on  the  top  of  a dock  it  cheers  its 
patient  incubating  mate  with  a screaming, 
inharmonious  note.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  the  ground,  foiuned  externally  of  sti-aw, 
Uned  with  fibrous  roots  or  dry  grass, 
sometimes  finished  with  long  hairs.  The 
eggs  ai-e  generally  four  in  number,  of  a 
dii-ty  white,  spotted  and  veined  with  red- 
dish brown  and  ash-colour ; their  weight 
about  one  di-am.  These  birds  are  some- 
times brought  to  mai-ket,  and  sold  for 
larks,  to  winch  they  are  little  or  nothing 
inferior,  but  are  easily  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  biU,  and  the  tooth-hke 
knob  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by  the 
most  common  observer. 

Supplement.  — Is  observed  in  small 
flocks  as  far  north  as  Zetland  in  the 
winter,  but  retires  in  the  spring. 

Bunting  Greenheaded. — [FarrelZ,  i.  627; 
Heioitson,  xlviii.  191.]  Emberiza  chloro- 
cephala,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  887.  Emberiza 
Tunstalli,  Did.  Orn.  i.  p.  418,  69.  Green- 
headed Bunting,  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  211,  61 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  76 ; Brown,  III.  p. 
74,  t.  30.  — 'Tins  species  has  the  head  and 
neck  dull  olive -green  ; back  and  Aving- 
coverts  dusky  brown,  mixed  >vith  black; 
paler  on  the  rump ; the  rest  of  the  iviugs, 
15 
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breast,  and  belly  deep  brown  ; tail  brown, 
forked ; legs  yeUomsh.  A bird  of  this 
description  was  caught  in  London,  a figure 
of  which  is  given  in  Brown’s  ‘ Illustrations 
of  Zoology.’  Dr.  Latham  mentions  ano- 
ther in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tunstal ; but, 
in  his  ‘ Index  Ornithologicus,’  he  seems  to 
doubt  its  being  a distinct  species,  in  which 
we  most  readily  agree,  as  no  other  in- 
stances appear  to  be  recorded  than  those 
above  mentioned.  From  which  cii’cum- 
stance  we  are  inclined  to  believe  this  bird 
is  no  other  than  an  accidental  variety  of 
the  female  Yellow  Bunting ; one  of  which 
we  have,  with  the  whole  head  and  neck 
greenish  yellow.  [This  is  the  Ortolan  of 
Selby,  Jenyns,  &c.] 

[Bunting,  Lapland.  — Plectrophanes  lap- 
ponica,  Yarrell,  i.  490  ; Hewitson,  xlvi.  182. 
— “ Bill  yeUovish  brown,  palest  towards 
the  base  of  the  under  mandible.  Head  and 
aU  the  other  parts  of  the  body  pale  wood- 
brown,  tinged  with  yellovish  grey ; the 
shafts  of  the  feathers  being  blackish 
brown.  Greater  wing-coverts  and  second- 
ary quills,  blackish  brown,  deeply  mar- 
gined -with  chestnut-browm,  the  tijjs  being 
white.  Quids  duskjq  with  paler  edges. 
Above  the  eyes  is  a broad  streak  of  pale 
wood-brown.  Cheeks  and  ear-coverts  wood- 
brown  ; the  latter  mixed  with  black.  Fi-om 
the  comers  of  the  under  mandible,  on  each 
side  of  the  throat,  is  a streak  of  blackish 
brown.  Throat  yellowish  white.  Lower 
pai’t  of  the  neck  and  breast  sullied  white, 
■with  numerous  dusky  spots.  Belly  and 
vent  white.  Flanks  ■with  oblong  dusky 
streaks.  Tail  dusky ; tte  exterior  fea- 
thers having  the  outer  web,  and  half  of 
the  inner  one,  suUied  white,  the  next  to  it 
■with  a small  wedge-shaped  ■\vhite  spot 
near  the  tip.  Legs  and  toes  brown.  Claws 
not  much  cuiwed ; the  hind  one  nearly 
straight,  and  longer  than  the  toe.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  the  adult 
male,  as  given  in  the  ‘ Northern  Zoology :’ 
— ‘ Head,  chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of 
tlie  breast,  velvety  black,  mai’gined  ■with 
white ; from  the  ears  a broad  stripe  of 
reddish  white,  from  the  upper  eye-lid  of 
each  side,  joins  the  white  bordering  of  the 
ears  ; and  there  are  mdiments  of  anotlier 
in  the  middle  of  the  bright  chestnut  nape. 
Best  of  the  upper  plumage  pale  reddish 
brown,  each  feather  striped  in  the  middle 
■with  blackish.  Wing-coverts  ■with  two  ob- 
solete white  bands ; primaries  hair-brown, 
their  exterior  edges  whitish.  Belly  and 
under  tail-coverts  dusky  white ; sides  of 
the  breast  and  flanks  spotted  wdth  black. 
BiU  bright  lemon  - yellow,  tipped  ■with 
black.  Le»s  pitch-black.’  The  female  dif- 
fers in  ha-ving  the  wing  grejdsh ; the  black 
plumage  of  the  head  and  breast  edged 


with  pale  brown  and  grey ; and  the  chest- 
nut feathers  of  the  nape  fiinged  with 
white.  The  white  stripes  are  duller.” — 
Selby,  L 283.  Mr.  Selby  calls  this  bird  a 
rai’e  risitant : it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  but  occasiouallj’  migrates, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  straggles,  south- 
wai’d,  both  in  the  old  and  new  Continents : 
some  half-dozen  instances  are  on  record  of 
its  occurrence  in  England.] 

Bunting,  Mountain.  — Emberiza  Mon- 
tana, Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  807 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p. 
398,  3.  Lesser  Mountain  Finch,  or  Bram- 
bling.  Will.  Angl.  j>.  255  ; Morton's  North; 
p.  423,  t.  13,  f.  1.  Mountain  Bunting, 
Br.  Zool.  No.  123;  Ib.  fob  113;  Lath. 
Syn.  iii.  p.  105,  3.  — This  species  is  de- 
scribed to  have  the  bill  short,  strong,  and 
yellow,  the  point  black;  the  forehead  is 
dark  chesnut,  lighter  on  the  hind  pai't  of 
the  head  and  cheeks ; the  hind  j>art  of  the 
neck  and  back  ash-coloured ; the  latter 
more  spotted  with  black ; throat  white ; 
breast  and  beUy  w'aved  with  flame-colour ; 
at  the  setting-on  of  the  wing  grey ; the 
five  first  feathers  blackish  browm,  the  rest 
white,  the  point  of  each  dashed  with 
browm ; the  three  outer  tail-feathers  white, 
the  rest  dark  browm ; feet  black ; the  hind 
claw  as  long  again  as  the  others : the 
breast  of  the  female  is  of  a darker  colour 
than  that  of  the  male.  Linnaeus  seems  to 
have  considered  this  bird  as  a variety  of 
the  Snow  Bunting ; others  have  given  it 
as  a distinct  species : on  this  subject  we 
dai'e  not  hazard  an  opinion,  never  ha^ving 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  bird 
in  question.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in 
Yorkshire  and  Northamptonshire,  as  also 
in  Lincolnshire. 

Supplement.  — The  doubts  which  have 
existed  respecting  the  distinction  between 
the  Mountain,  the  Tawmy,  and  the  Snow 
Bimtings,  have  induced  us  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  subject  ns  opportunity 
nfibrded.  It  is  true  the  scarcity  of  these 
bii’ds  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
does  not  afford  frequent  opportunity  of 
examination,  but  a sufiicient  number  has 
been  obtained  to  relieve  our  mind  from 
any  doubts  on  the  subject;  our  obsenm- 
tions  therefore  ■wiU  be  found  under  the 
respective  species  in  question.  Two  birds 
which  appear  to  belong  to  this  species 
were  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Anstice,  who  shot 
them  on  the  Mendip  hiUs,  in  severe  snow-y 
w'eather.  This  gentleman  remarked  that 
he  first  noticed  this  bird  about  ten  years 
before,  and  had  twice  since  in  similar 
weather  observed  lai’ge  flocks  which  con- 
tinued many  days  near  the  same  place, 
alighting  on  ■the  ground  at  short  intervals 
of  flight,  in  a humed,  and  apparently  dis- 
tressed state,  and  generally  bent  their 
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course  from  north  - west  to  south  - east. 
These  two  bmls  ditl'er  greatly  in  plumage, 
but  which  appeiu's  to  ho  merely  a sexual 
distinction.  The  largest,  which  is  con- 
siilered  the  male,  answers  tolerably  woU  to 
the  description  originally  given,  but  as 
there  are  some  particulars  not  noticed,  it 
may  be  proper  to  jnore  fully  describe  so 
obscure  a species  from  the  specimens 
before  us.  The  bill  is  yellow,  with  the 
point  dusky  ; the  forehead  and  jiart  of  the 
crown  chesnut,  gradually  decreasing  back- 
wards, becoming  only  a dnge  of  that 
colour  on  the  hind  head  : on  the  cheeks  a 
paler  patch  of  the  smne  : the  back  part  of 
the  neck,  scapulars,  back,  and  rump,  cine- 
reous-grey mixed  with  dusky,  particulaidy 
on  the  back,  where  the  middle  of  the 
featliers  possess  more  of  the  last  colour : 
the  upper  tail-coverts  are  whitish,  the 
largest  immediately  impending  the  tail 
dusky,  broadly  mai’giued  wth  grey ; the 
whole  under  paids  white,  except  a ferru- 
ginous bar  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
very  obscure  in  the  middle : the  six  first 
quill-feathers  dusky,  slightly  edged  -with 
grey  on  the  outer  webs,  and  on  the  points 
of  the  three  last : the  seventh  has  part  of 
the  inner  web  white  half  way  from  the 
base,  and  a slight  streak  of  the  same  down 
the  outer  web  close  to  the  shaft : the 
eighth  like  the  last,  but  the  outer  web  is 
white,  with  dusky  spots ; from  the  ninth 
to  the  twelfth  aU  white  on  the  inner  web, 
and  down  the  outer  web  close  to  the  shaft, 
with  a dusky  margin  ; the  two  succeeding, 
all  white ; those  next  the  body  dusky- 
black,  bordered  with  ferruginoirs  : the 
smaller  coverts  are  mottled  dusky  black, 
and  cinereous,  the  feathers  being  deeply 
margined  with  the  latter ; the  last  row  of 
these  next  to  the  greater  coverts  is  tipped 
■with  white,  forming  a narrow  band  across 
the  wing : the  coverts  immediately  im- 
pending the  quills  much  the  same,  tinged 
with  ferruginous  : the  tail  somewhat 
forked,  the  six  middle  feathers  dusky- 
black,  margined  ■with  pale  ferruginous- 
brown,  the  fourth  on  each  side  the  same, 
with  a white  stripe  down  the  inner  web 
near  the  sliaft;  the  two  outer  all  wliite, 
except  half  the  outer  web  towards  the  tip, 
which  is  dusky  : legs  and  claws  black,  the 
hind  claw  slightly  hooked  and  nearly 
double  the  length  of  any  other.  The  sup- 
posed female  shot  in  company  with  the 
above  is  somewhat  less,  bill  and  legs  the 
same.  Tire  forehead  and  crown  deep 
chesnut-brown  ; cheeks  the  same  but 
rather  paler : the  rest  of  the  head  above, 
back  of  the  neck,  scapulars,  back,  rump, 
and  tail-coverts  ferruginous-brown,  more 
or  less  mottled  with  dusky,  as  the  middle 
feathers  are  more  or  less  of  that  colour, 
and  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  back  is 


most  predominant,  and  least  on  the  upper 
tail-coverts  : chin  and  thiuat  dirty  white  : 
upper  part  of  the  breast  ci’ossed  by  a band 
of  dull  chesnut,  above  which  the  feathers 
are  pale  tipped  ■with  dusky,  giving  a 
speckled  appearance  to  that  part ; the  rest 
of  the  under  parts  sullied  white  : the 
wings  are  nearly  similar  in  marking  to 
those  of  the  male,  especially  the  smaller 
coverts,  but  the  white  in  the  quill-feathers 
is  less,  not  one  of  which  is  ■without  some 
dusky  toward  their  tip,  and  the  brown 
parts  incline  to  ferruginous  ; the  spurious 
wing  like  that  of  the  male,  but  not  so  full 
a black : the  tail  is  dusky,  with  a ferm- 
ginous  tinge  on  the  lighter  borders ; the 
two  outer  feathers  hke  those  of  the  other 
sex,  but  the  fourth  from  the  centre  wants 
the  white  on  the  inner  web  close  to  the 
shaft.  This  species,  ivhich  appears  to  be 
less  frequent  than  the  two  others  with 
which  it  is  confounded,  is  rather  less  than 
the  Tawny  Bunting,  and  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  plumage  from  those  now  before 
us ; and  might  at  once  be  distinguished 
by  the  smaller  coverts,  w'hich  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  ■wings,  except  the 
prime  quills,  are  plain  white  in  the  Tawny ; 
but  if  all  other  distinctions  were  wanting, 
the  superior  breadth  of  the  tail-feathers, 
-as  well  as  those  of  the  wings,  and  the 
second  feather  of  the  wing  being  the 
longest  in  the  Tawny,  are  fixed  and  deter- 
minate characters  of  distinction.  In  the 
Mountain  Bunting  the  two  first  feathers 
of  the  wing  are  nearly  of  the  same  length. 
That  both  these  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  Snow  Bunting  cannot  be  doubted,  if 
the  colour  of  the  biU  alone  was  in  general 
consulted,  independent  of  the  material  dif- 
ference in  mai’ldngs ; sometimes  however 
the  bill  is  yellowish  at  the  base,  as  may  be 
observed  by  the  following  description. 
[For  which  see  Bunting,  Snow,  Suppijs- 
MENT. — This  bird  is  now  regarded  as  iden- 
tical ■with  the  Snow  Bunting.] 

[Bunting,  Ortolan. — See  Bunting,  Green- 
headed.] 

Bunting,  Eeed.  — {Yarrellyi.  501);  Hew- 
itson,  xhii.  187.]  Emberiza  Schoeniclus, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  ‘311,  17 ; Grnel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
881.  Passer  torquatus,  Eaii  Syn.  p.  93, 
A.  3.  S.  Aruudinaceus,  Will.  p.  19(1 ; Ind. 
Orn.  i.  p.  402, 13.  Eeed  Birnting,  Br.  Zool. 
No.  120 ; Ib.  fol.  112,  t,  w. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
p.  368,  E. ; Albin.  ii.  t.  51 ; Hayes,  Br, 
Birds,  t.  35 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  75 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  hi.  p.  173,  0 ; lb.  Sap.  p.  157 ; 
Wale.  Br.  Birds,  t.  214.  Ortolan  de  ro- 
seaux,  Buf.  iv.  p.  315  ; Bris.  hi.  p.  274,  5 ; 
Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  380.  Provincial : Reed  Spar- 
row ; Water  Sparrow. — The  weight  of  this 
species  is  near  five  drams  and  a half; 
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length  six  inches.  The  bill  is  dusky; 
irides  hazel ; the  head,  chin,  and  throat 
black ; at  the  corner  of  the  mouth  com- 
mences a white  ring  whicj^  grows  broader 
behind  the  ears,  and  encircles  the  head ; 
the  breast  and  beUy  white ; the  sides  grey, 
marked  with  a few  dai-k  brown  strokes ; 
the  back  is  black,  deeply  bordered  with 
reddish  brown,  intersiiersed  irith  grey, 
which  grows  more  conspicuous  towards 
the  rump ; quiU-feathers,  and  coverts  of 
the  primaries  dusky,  edged  with  tawny 
red;  the  tail  is  black;  the  two  middle 
feathers  deeply  bordered  with  i-ufous,  the 
two  exteiior  on  each  side  marked  ob- 
liquely with  white  towards  the  end ; the 
shafts  and  tips  black.  The  female  is 
rather  less ; the  head  is  rufous-browm 
streaked  with  dusky ; from  each  side  of 
the  under  mandible  a dusky  line  passes 
under  the  neck,  where  it  joins  and  foi-ms  a 
bed  of  that  colour ; behind  the  eye  a light 
coloured  stroke  ; the  breast  is  streaked 
with  reddish  brown ; the  rump  plain  olive- 
brown  ; it  has  no  wliite  ring  round  the 
head  as  in  the  male.  The  young  male 
birds  do  not  assume  their  full  black  head 
till  the  ensuing  spring ; nor  is  the  w'hite 
ring  so  conspicuous.  It  is  somewdiat  ex- 
traordinary that  the  manners  and  habits 
of  so  common  a bird  should  remain  so 
long  in  obscurity;  even  modem  authors 
tell  us  it  is  a song  bu'd,  that  it  sings  after 
sunset ; and  describe  its  nest  to  be  sus- 
pended over  the  W'ater,  fastened  between 
three  or  four  reeds.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  nest,  as  well  as 
the  song  of  the  Sedge  Warbler,  have  been 
taken  and  confounded  for  those  of  this 
bird ; for  as  they  both  frequent  the  same 
places  in  the  breeding  season,  that  elegant 
little  warbler  is  pouring  forth  its  varied 
notes,  concealed  in  the  tliickest  part  of  a 
bush ; wliile  this  is  conspicuously  perched 
above,  whose  tune  is  not  deserving  the 
name  of  song ; consisting  only  of  two 
notes,  the  first  repeated  three  or  four 
times,'  the  last  single  and  more  shai-p. 
This  inharmonious  tune  it  continues  to 
deliver  with  small  intervals  from  the  same 
spray,  for  a great  wliile  together  when  the 
fem^e  is  sitting.  The  nest  is  most  com- 
monly placed  on  the  ground  near  water ; 
sometimes  it  builds  in  a bush  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ground ; at  other  times  in 
high  grass,  reeds,  sedge,  or  the  like,  and 
even  in  furze  at  a considerable  distance 
from  any  water ; in  all  these  situations  we 
have  met  with  it,  but  never  fastened  or 
suspended  as  authors  have  related.  The 
nest  is  composed  of  stalks  of  grass,  or 
other  dry  vegetable  substances ; some- 
times partly  moss,  and  lined  with  fine 
grass ; frequently  finished  with  long  hair. 
The  eggs,  which  are  four  or  five  in  number. 


weigh  about  thirty-six  grains,  and  are 
of  a dii-ty  bluish  white,  or  purplish  brown, 
with  numerous  dark-coloured  spots  and 
veins,  much  resembling  those  of  the 
Chaftinch.  We  shall  here  remark  that  the 
eggs  of  very  distinct  species  of  bfrds  are 
sometimes  very  similar,  and  not  easily 
ascertained ; they  are  also  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation ; the  nest  is  a much 
greater  inai-k  of  distinction ; the  materials 
rvith  which  they  ai’e  composed  seldom  vary. 

Bunting,  Snow. — [FarreZl,  i.  495 ; Hew- 
itson,  xlri.  184.]  Emberiza  nivalis,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  308,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  860  : 
hid.  Orn.  i.  p.  397,  1 ; Thornton’s  Tour,  p. 
134 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  p.  152.  Hortu- 
lanus  nivalis,  Bris.  iii.  p.  285,  9 ; Ib.  8vo, 
i.  p.  388.  L’Ortolan  de  neige,  Buf.  iv.  p. 
329.  Pied  Mountain  Finch,  Albin.  iii.  t. 
71.  Snow  Bunting,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  122, 
t.  50  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  222  ; Edw.  1. 126 ; 
Wale.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  210  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii. 
p.  101,  A.  B.  C. ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  157  : Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  71.  Pied  Chaffinch,  Albin. 
iii.  t.  54.  Prordncial : Snow-bfrd ; Snow- 
flake ; Snow-fowl ; Oat-owl. — This  species 
is  superior  in  size  to  the  Chaffinch  ; 
weight  about  one  ounce  and  a quarter. 
The  bin  is  black  ; the  forehead  and  crown 
white,  mixed  with  black  on  the  Irind  head ; 
back  black;  rump  white;  greater  quiU- 
feathers  black,  at  the  base  w'hite  ; second- 
aries white,  rrith  a black  spot  on  tlieir 
inner  webs  ; bastar-d  wing  and  ends  of  the 
greater  coverts  white ; the  whole  under 
par-ts,  from  chin  to  tail,  pure  white ; the 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  black ; the 
thr-ee  outer  ones  white,  with  a dusky  spot 
near  their  ends ; legs  black.  The  plumage 
of  this  species  is  subject  to  very  great 
variety ; in  some  the  white  on  the  upirer 
parts  is  more  predominant.  These  birds 
appear  in  the  norih  of  Scotland  in  large 
flocks  during  the  winter.  Some  few  are 
said  to  breed  upon  the  highest  mountains 
witlr  the  Ptarmigans,  and,  like  those  birds, 
probably  change  their  plumage  with  the 
seasons.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  tire  south  of 
England.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  reddish 
white,  spotted  rvith  brorrui. 

Supplement.  — Itr  order  that  a com- 
parison may  be  made,  and  the  species 
more  easily  identified,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  give  a fuller  description  of  the 
Snow,  the  Tawny,  and  the  Mounting 
Buntings,  from  recent  specimens.  The 
bill,  in  the  specimen  now  before  us,  is 
yeUorvish,  with  the  tip  black.  The  whole 
head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  all 
the  under  parts  pure  white,  except  a tinge 
of  rust-colour  on  the  forehead  and  back  of 
the  head ; the  rest  of  the  back,  scapulars, 
and  tertials  black,  margined  with  ruforrs- 
white:  the  upper  tail-coverts  white;  the 
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alula  spuria  black  ; the  prime  quills  black 
half  way  from  tlieir  points,  except  ou  the 
inner  webs  of  some,  their  base  ami  the 
■wliole  of  the  seconclaiues  pure  white ; 
greater  and  smaller  coverts  quite  up  to 
tlie  ridge  of  the  wing  wliite : the  three 
outer  feathers  of  the  tail  white,  except  a 
small  spot  of  black  on  the  exterior  web  of 
the  first,  and  the  points  of  the  shafts  of 
the  two  others ; the  rest  ai’e  more  or  less 
black,  margined,  and  tipped  -with  white : 
legs,  toes,  and  claws  black ; the  hind  claw 
slightly  hooked.  So  verj'  rarely  does  this 
bird  migrate  to  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  that  in  the  many  years  we  have 
attended  to  the  subject,  no  one  instance 
has  occm'red,  and  yet,  if  the  bird  has  not 
been  mistaken,  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving it  may  breed  in  the  Scotish  High- 
lands. Colonel  Tliomton,  in  his  sporting 
tom-  in  that  countiy,  says  snow-fleaks  were 
seen  upon  the  summit  of  a Ptarmigan 
mountain,  August  the  29th.  Mr.  Fleming 
says  it  is  common  in  Zetland  in  the  udnter 
only. 

.^PENDix. — In  a late  edition  of  Pen- 
nant’s ‘ British  Zoology,’  the  editor  has 
brought  the  Taumy  and  the  Snow  Buntings 
together,  as  birds  of  the  same  species,  the 
lii-st  in  the  summer,  the  other  in  the 
winter  plumage.  This,  however,  cannot 
he  the  case,  since  the  Tawny  Bunting  is 
only  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  T\inter.  We  have  given  our 
opinion  upon  this  subject  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and,  therefore,  shall  only  notice 
here,  that  other  persons  continue  to  be  of 
an  opinion  that  the  Snow,  the  Taumy,  and 
the  Mountain  Buntings  are  only  varieties 
of  one  species : and  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  that  excellent  practical  ornithologist 
Mr.  Foljambe,  in  a letter  to  the  author,  is 
of  this  opinion.  This  gentleman  says, 
“ a few  year's  ago,  I shot  more  than  forty 
from  the  same  flock,  during  severe  weather 
in  the  month  of  January,  hardly  any  two 
of  which  exliibited  precisely  the  same 
plumage,  but  varied  from  the  perfect 
Tawny  to  the  Snow  Bunting  in  its  whitest 
state ; the  feathers  of  those  of  tlie  inter- 
mediate state  being  more  or  less  charged 
with  white.”  On  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  another  ornithological  friend, 
Mr.  Anstice  (wlio  presented  us  with  spe- 
cimens of  the  Mountain  Bunting),  assures 
us  tliut  he  examined  the  flock  from  which 
he  shot  these  birds  and  several  others, 
with  a pocket  telescope,  and  found  no  dif- 
ference amongst  them,  but  such  as  the 
different  sexes  produced  with  which  we 
were  favoured.  That  in  two  other  in- 
stances ho  observed  similar  flocks  in 
severe  weather.  It  is  also  remarkable, 
that  in  no  instance  have  any  l)irds,  in 
the  plumage  of  the  Snow  or  Mountain 


Buntings,  appeai-ed  so  far  wostwai'd  as  De- 
vonshire, to  our  knowledge,  although  the 
Tawny  seems  to  bo  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  winter ; many  of  which  have 
come  under  examination  from  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  county.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  different  species  may  occasionally 
congregate,  as  observable  in  other  well 
known  bii'ds,  and  consequently  may  have 
been  shot  from  the  same  flock?  Happy 
as  we  should  be  to  reduce  the  subjects  in 
natm-al  history  to  their  proper  limits,  we 
cannot  at  present  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  distinctions  we  have  pointed  out 
(which  appeared  in  those  few  specimens 
we  examined)  are  not  permanent  charac- 
ters, at  least  between  the  Mountain  Bunt- 
ing and  the  other  species.  We  have  less 
scruple  in  consideiing  the  possibility  of 
the  Snow  and  the  Tawny  Buntings  being 
of  the  same  species,  since  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
jflumage  of  some  of  the  northern  bii'ds. 
Those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing these  bii'ds  in  great  abundance, 
would  do  weU  to  collect  them  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  especially  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  that  appeal'  in  this  country, 
with  a view  to  obtain  specimens  in  those 
intermediate  changes  of  plumage  inci- 
dental to  season,  wliich  would  'probably 
bring  the  subject  of  controversy  to  a final 
decision.  [See  editorial  notes  to  Moun- 
tain Bunting  and  Tawny  Bunting.] 

Bunting,  Tawny. — Emberiza  mustelina, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  867.  Emberiza  glaciahs, 
Ind.  Orii.  i.  p.  398,  2 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
1,  t.  p.  154.  Montifringilla  calcaribus 
Alaudae  major,  Baii  Syn.  p.  88,  A. ; Will. 
p.  187,  t.  77.  Great  pied  Mountain  Finch, 
Will.  Angl.  i.  p.  255,  t.  77 ; Albin.  iii.  t.  71. 
Tawny  Bunting,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  121 ; lb. 
fol.  112,  f.  0;  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  104,  2; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  72;  Wale.  Syn. 
ii.  t.  211 ; Bon.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  27. 
Provincial  : Greater  Brambling.  — This 
bird  has  by  some  been  called  Sea  Lark  and 
Brambling.  Q’he  length  of  this  species  is 
six  inches  and  three-quai'ters.  Bill  short, 
yellow,  point  black;  crown  of  the  head 
tawny ; the  neck  the  same,  but  lighter ; 
under  part  white,  in  some  dashed  with 
yellowish  marks,  and  the  breast  dull  yel- 
low ; the  back  and  scapular's  black-edged, 
with  pale  reddish  brown ; rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts  part  white  and  pai't  yellow ; 
the  six  first  quill-feathers  dusky,  white  at 
the  base ; the  next  seven  become  gradually 
whiter;  the  two  next  wholly  white ; the 
rest  of  the  quills  and  bastai'd  wings  are 
black,  edged  with  rufous-brown ; the  greater 
coverts  above  the  secoudaiics  are  white, 
forming  a bed  of  that  colour  on  the  wing  ; 
the  four  middle  tail-feathers  black,  edged 
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■ndth  wliite ; the  three  outer  ones  white, 
the  two  first  uith  a small  dusky  spot  on 
the  outer  web  ; the  third  on  both  webs  at 
the  tip  ; legs  black ; hind  claws  very  long. 
This  appears  to  be  a rar-e  species,  but  has 
been  sometimes  met  mth  in  the  northern 
pints  of  England. 

Supplement. — This  species  does  not  by 
any  means  appear  to  be  so  rai'e  in  the 
southern  jjarts  as  either  of  the  preceding ; 
many  have  come  under  examination  in  a 
fresh  state  within  these  few  yeai’S,  and 
one  ahve,  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  again  ; but  first  to  give  a 
more  perfect  description  of  a male  now 
before  us,  which  was  shot  on  the  coast  of 
south  Devon,  not  very  distant  from  the 
Start,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1808. 
"Weight  six  drams  and  a quarter : length 
seven  inches.  Bill  yellow,  point  black: 
the  top  of  the  head  tawny,  uith  a few  dark 
chesnut  spots  : neck  pale  dull  yellow,  the 
lower  part  before  becoming  of  a bright 
tawny : chin  and  tliroat  white : back  and 
scapulars  black,  the  feathers  deeply  mar- 
gined with  tawny,  giving  them  a spotted 
appeai’ance  : rump  ta'miy  : two  or  three  of 
the  upper  tail-coverts  white : breast  and 
all  beneath  wliite : the  eight  first  quills 
are  white  at  their  base,  the  black  part 
(which  is  more  or  less  slightly  tipped  and 
mai'gined  with  white)  occupies  neoily  the 
whole  of  the  two  or  three  first,  and  run- 
ning oblique  across  the  others,  forms  only 
a black  tip  to  the  eighth  feather ; from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourteenth  are  pure  white, 
except  a small  dusky  spot  on  the  tips  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth ; those  close  to  the 
body,  and  their  coverts  black,  deeply  mar- 
gined irith  tawny : the  greater  and  smaller 
coverts  of  those  quills  which  aie  white  are 
of  that  colour,  extending  quite  to  the  ridge 
of  the  wing : the  greater  coverts  of  the  pri- 
maries are,  like  tliem,  white,  tipped  rvith 
black:  alula  spuria  black;  the  first  and 
second  quill-feathers  are  the  longest,  and 
the  latter  rather  exceeds  the  other : the 
three  orrter  feathers  of  the  tail  on  each 
side  ar-e  white,  except  the  tips  of  the  outer 
webs  of  the  two  first,  and  the  whole  tip  of 
the  third,  which  are  black,  edged  with  yel- 
lowish white ; the  fourth  has  only  a little 
white  at  the  base ; the  others  ar-e  black, 
margined  at  the  tip  with  pale  tawny  : legs 
and  claws  black,  the  hind  claw  not  much 
hooked,  nor  much  longer  than  the  middle 
one.  The  secondary  quiU-fcathers,  and  all 
the  coverts  above  them,  up  to  the  ridge  of 
the  wing  being  white,  makes  a very  large 
and  consincuous  bed  of  that  colour  down 
the  wing.  Other  male  birds  shot  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  both  in  Devonshire  and 
Somersi  tshire,  some  of  which  were  killed 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  verj'  neaily  coire- 
sponded  uith  the  above,  but  in  some 


instances  more  inclined  to  tawny.  The 
female  was  taken  alive  by  a bii’d-catcher 
at  Plymouth,  in  the  mnter  of  1807,  and 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Prideaux,  of  that  place, 
who  kept  her  in  a cage  for  some  montlis, 
and  afterwards  presented  her  to  us.  She 
was  fed  with  mixed  seeds,  but  preferred 
that  of  Canaiy,  with  which  she  became  so 
excessively  fat,  that  it  was  jirobably  the 
occasion  of  fits,  in  one  of  which  she  died, 
after  a confinement  of  seven  or  eight 
months.  She  always  continued  shy  to  tlie 
last ; by  day  seldom  moving  from  the 
perch  but  to  feed,  but  by  candle  light  was 
constantly  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  in  the 
manner  of  a Lark,  but  would  occasionally 
hop.  She  uttered  a shrill  note  of  alarm 
when  frightened,  but  it  was  a mere  mono- 
tonous chirp.  This  sex  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  having  less  tawmy  about  the 
he^,  and  particularly  by  having  all  the 
gi’eater  coverts  of  the  wings  black,  tipped 
with  white,  and  the  lesser  coverts  black 
and  grey  mottled,  as  well  as  less  white  in 
the  quill-feathers.  [Tnis  bird,  like  the 
Mountain  Bunting,  is  now  regai’ded  as 
identical  -with  the  Snow  Bunting]. 

Bunting,  Yellow. — [Farrell,  i.  615 ; Hew- 
itson,  xlvii.  188.]  Embeiiza  Citrinello, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  309,  5 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
870 ; Bail  Syn.  p.  93,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  196,  t. 
40 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  400,  7.  Le  Bruant,  Buf. 
iv.  p.  342,  t.  8.  Yellow  Bunting,  Br.  Zool. 
No.  119,  t.  50  ; Ih.  fol.  p.  112  ; Arct.  Zool. 
ii.  p.  307,  G. ; Alhin.  i.  t.  06 ; Will.  Angl. 
p.  268,  t.  40  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  170  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  73 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 
t.  212 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  119.  Embe- 
rixa  flava,  Bris.  iii.  p.  258,  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p. 
382.  Provincial : Y'dlowhammer.  — The 
weight  of  this  species  is  about  seven 
drams;  length  six  inches.  Bill  dusky 
bluish ; irides  hazel ; the  crown  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  beUy  are  of  a beautiful 
bright  yellow ; the  back  part  and  sides  of 
the  head  tinged  with  green  ; the  breast  in 
some  is  marked  witli  reddish  brown ; 
quill-feathers  dusky,  the  primaries  edged 
on  their  exterior  webs  irith  greenish  yel- 
low, the  secondaries  irith  nisty  brown, 
those  next  tlie  body,  tbe  'greater  coverts, 
and  back  dusky,  deeply  margined  with  the 
same,  the  latter  dashed  with  green ; the 
nunp  and  upper  tail-coverts  tawmy-red ; 
the  tail  a little  forked,  dusky,  edgiyl  with 
greenish  yeUow' ; the  two  outer  feathers 
marked  with  wiiite  on  the  exterior  w'ebs  ; 
legs  yellow-brown.  The  female  has  much 
less  yellow  about  the  head,  and  the  colours 
in  general  less  vivid.  Tlie  Yellow  Bunting 
is  subject  to  some  variety  in  plumage.  "\Ve 
have  a specimen  in  wiiich  tlie  w'hole  head 
and  neck  is  of  a light  yellow ; some  of  the 
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quill-feathers  and  scapulars  white;  and 
tlie  under  parts  and  rump  pale  yellow. 
The  young  birds  have  no  yellow  about 
them  when  first  thej'  leave  the  nest.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  common  indigenous 
birds  of  this  countiy  ; if  it  was  more  rare 
its  beauty  would  be  less  disregarded.  Its 
song,  however,  is  as  little  atti'active  as  that 
of  the  Common  Bunting,  possessing  only  a 
repetition  of  the  same  note  five  or  six 
times  successively,  temiinating  in  one 
more  lengthened  and  shrill.  In  winter  it 
assembles  in  flocks  with  other  gi-anivorous 
birds,  and  picks  up  the  scattered  grain 
dispersed  by  the  bountiful  flail,  and  not  by 
the  master  of  the  hoarded  sheaves,  who 
knows  too  well  the  value  of  his  amiferous 
store.  It  does  not  breed  till  late  in  the 
spring.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  near 
the  gi’ound,  in  some  low  bush  or  hedge. 
It  is  composed  of  straw  and  various  dried 
stalks,  and  lined  with  fine  dry  grass, 
finished  with  long  hair.  The  eggs  differ 
somewhat  in  colour  and  size ; some  are 
nearly  w'hite,  others  have  a piu-plish  hue, 
but  ai'e  more  or  less  marked)with  hair-Hke 
streaks,  terminating  with  a roundish 
speck  ; the  number  from  three  to  five,  but 
usuaU3’-  four- ; their  weight  from  thirty  to 
forty- seven  grains. 

[Burgomaster. — The  young  of  the  Great 
Blackbacked  Gull.] 

[Burrow  Duck. — See  Shieldrake.] 

Bustard. — A genus  of  bii'ds,  the  chai'ae- 
ters  of  which  are  : Bill  strong,  a httle  in- 
curw'ated.  Toes,  three  before,  none  behind. 
Legs  long,  and  naked  above  the  knees. 

Bustard,  Great. — [Yarrell,  ii.  428 ; Hew- 
itson,  l.xxiii.  285.]  Otis  Tai'da,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  264, 1 ; Cfmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  726 ; Raii  Syn. 
p.  58,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  120,  t.  32  ; Bris.  v.  p. 
18, 1 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  658, 1 ; Rural  Sports, 
11,  t.  p.  383  ; Shaw,  Zool.  Lect.  t.  72 ; Be- 
wick, Br.  Birds,  1,  t.  p.  326.  Outai-de, 
Buf.  ii.  p.  1,  t.  1.  Great  Bustard,  Br. 
Zool.  i.  No.  98,  t.  44 ; Ih.  fol.  87,  t.  N. ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  186  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  178, 
t.  32 ; Edw.  t.  79,  80  ; Albin.  iii.  t.  38,  39  ; 
Jjath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  796 ; Ost.  Men.  p.  33,  34, 
M.  F. ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  139 ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  173;  Fiilt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  6. — 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  British  birds, 
sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  thirty 
pounds.  The  bill  is  dusky ; irides  light 
hazel ; head  and  neck  ash-coloured,  in- 
clining to  brown  on  the  top  of  the  head ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind  almost 
bare  of  feathers  ; the  back  and  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings  elegantly  barred  with 
black  and  light  rust-colour;  greater  coverts 
pale  cinereous ; quills  black,  slightly  tipped 


with  W’hite  ; belly  white ; the  tail  consists 
of  twenty  feathers,  the  middle  ones  are  of 
a light  rust-colour,  barred  with  black ; the 
two  outer  ones  ahnost  white,  with  two  or 
three  small  bars  of  black ; legs  dusky 
browm.  The  female  w'eighs  about  ten  or 
twelve  pounds.  The  crowm  of  the  head  is 
deep  orange-brown,  crossed  with  trans- 
verse black  hues ; the  rest  of  the  head 
brown  ; lower  part  of  the  neck  before  ash- 
coloured,  in  other  respects  Hke  the  male, 
except  in  not  having  the  long  tuft  of  fea- 
thers growing  from  each  side  of  the  lower 
mandible,  so  conspicuous  in  that  sex  when 
ai’rived  at  maturity.  The  male  has  also  a 
very  capacious  pouch,  situated  along  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  under  the  tongue,  capable  of  holding 
several  quarts  of  water ; it  is  said  not  less 
than  seven.  The  size,  however,  of  this 
pouch,  or  bag,  seems  to  be  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, for  we  think  it  impossible  the 
bird  could  fly  with  such  an  addition  of 
weight  before  its  w'ings,  which  would  throw 
it  out  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  We  see  the 
Heron,  and  many  other  birds,  obhged  to 
extend  their  legs  behind,  and  contract 
their  necks  when  flj’ing,  in  order  to  ba- 
lance themselves  on  wing.  Seven  quai’ts 
of  water  is  nearly  equal  to  fourteen  pounds 
weight,  and  certainly  more  than  the  bird 
could  caiTy  in  that  situation.  The  pouch, 
however,  is  large,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Leverian  Museum.  This,  however,  is  only 
discoverable  in  adults,  as  it  is  most  hliely 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
female  and  young,  in  the  breeding  season, 
with  water,  which,  in  general,  is  only  to 
be  procm-ed  at  a distance,  upon  the  dry 
and  extended  downs  they  inhabit.  The 
Bustard  is  only  found  upon  tlie  large  ex- 
tensive plains,  and  are  almost  extinct, 
except  upon  those  of  Wiltshii'e,  where 
they  are  become  very  scarce  within  these 
few  years.  It  is  an  extremely  shy  bird, 
and  difficult  to  be  shot.  Young  ones  have 
frequently  been  taken  by  the  shepherds’ 
dogs  before  they  are  capable  of  flight ; and 
their  eggs  are  eagerly  sought  after  for  the 
purpose  of  hatching  under  hens.  HaLf-a- 
guiuea  is  no  unusual  j)rice  for  an  egg,  and 
ten  or  twelve  guineas  a pair  for  young 
bh’ds  not  full  gi-own.  A person  at  Til- 
shead,  contiguous  to  the  dov’us  in  WBt- 
shhe,  has  reared  a great  many  in  this 
way  ; and  the  consequence  will  be  a total' 
exiinction  in  a few  years.  These  birds 
pail'  eoi'ly  in  the  .spiing.  Tlie  female  lays 
two  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  whicli  ai'o 
about  four  weeks  hatching.  The  young 
follow  the  dam  soon  after  they  are  ex- 
cluded I'rom  the  egg,  but  are  not  capable 
oHlyhig  for  some  time.  The  egg  is  hu-ger 
than  that  of  a lurkey,  of  an  olive-brown 
colour,  blotched  with  pale  ferruginous  and 
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ash-coloured  spots.  Their  food  is  green 
corn,  the  tops  of  turnips,  and  various  other 
vegetables,  as  well  as  worms ; but  they 
have  been  Icno'wn  to  eat  frogs,  mice,  and 
young  bii-ds  of  the  smaller  kind,  which 
they  can  swallow  whole.  The  Bustai'd  is 
not  properly  migratory  with  us ; it  only 
leaves  its  usual  haunts  in  veiy  severe  win- 
ters, when  the  downs  are  covered  udth 
snow  for  some  time  ; pressed  by  hunger  it 
repaii's  to  the  more  enclosed  and  sheltered 
situations  in  small  flocks,  and  even  strays 
to  a gi-eat  distance.  In  the  winter  of  1798 
one  was  killed  near  Plymouth  in  Devon- 
shire, and  tw’o  others  the  foUomng  year  in 
the  same  county,  as  weU  as  in  other  places, 
to  our  Itnowledge.  These  occasional  mi- 
grations always  pi-oved  fatal ; so  large  an 
objebt  soon  atteacting  notice,  it  rai-ely 
escapes  the  number  of  pursuers.  These 
bii’ds  were  formerly  found  in  the  Wolds  of 
Yorkshire,  and  even  as  fai-  north  as  Scot- 
land. It  is  common  in  some  parts  of 
Russia,  and  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  as  also 
in  some  parts  of  Geimany. 

Supplement.  — One  of  this  species  shot 
in  Devonshire  in  the  year  1804,  and  taken 
to  Plymouth  mai’ket,  was  bought  by  a 
Publican  for  a shilling ; an  evident  iiroof 
that  refined  luxuiy  had  not  found  its  way 
so  far  westward  from  the  metropolis,  since 
a poulterer  in  London  would  have  de- 
manded two  or  three  guineas  for  it.  But 
so  I’are  a wanderer  was  not  stamped  with 
its  real  value,  where  it  was  unkuowm,  and 
the  Landlord  perhaps  considering  it  fit  for 
a secondary  table,  faiidy  speculated  upon 
the  cost  of  a dish  that  perhaps  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  half-penny  in  the  pound,  and 
had  it  dressed  for  the  dinner  of  some 
riders.  These  itinerant  gentlemen  being 
as  ignorant  as  the  natives,  of  the  prize  set 
before  them,  and  perceiving  upon  dis- 
section the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
pectoral  muscle  from  the  other  paid  of  the 
breast  (a  circumstance  not  unusual,  espe- 
cially in  the  Grous  kind),  voted  it  im- 
proper food,  and  ordered  it  from  table. 
Some  neighbouring  gentlemen  happening 
to  sup  at  the  inn  the  evening  after,  and 
hearing  of  the  cii’cumstance,  desired  they 
might  be  introduced  to  this  princely  bird, 
and  partook  of  it  cold  at  this  repast.  The 
above  story  w'as  related  to  us  by  a gentle- 
man of  property  and  strict  veracity,  re- 
siding in  the  county.  Could  this  bii'd 
have  been  likened  to  any  Imown  species  of 
game,  for  which  there  is  so  much  demand, 
it  might  have  proved  a ti'easure  to  the 
captor ; for  the  Lesser  Bustard  w'as 
ofl'ered  for  a very  reduced  price  in  the 
same  market,  not  many  years  since,  when 
some  person  jironounced  it  a Heath  fowi 
(a  bird  inhabiting  some  parts  of  Devon), 
and  the  price  instantly  rose  to  five  shil- 


lings, which  a friend  who  afterwards  sent 
it  to  us  did  not  hesitate  to  give.  The 
Great  Bustard  has  decreased  so  rapidly 
within  these  twenty  yeai's,  that  in  a few 
years  more  not  a vestige  of  tliem  will 
remain  in  these  realms.  The  shepherds 
with  whom  we  have  conversed  lately,  de- 
clare they  have  not  seen  one  in  their  most 
favourite  haunts,  upon  the  extensive  downs 
of  Wiltshii’e,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
where  we  have  often  contemplated  this 
noble  bird  irith  so  much  pleasure,  and  re- 
garded them  as  an  object  well  worth  eveiy 
attempt  to  cultivate  in  their  native  plains ; 
for  all  the  artful  means  tried  to  keep  and 
domesticate  them,  so  as  to  procure  increase, 
have  proved  abortive.  The  length  of  their 
days  is  so  reduced  in  that  state,  that  few 
have  exceeded  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
never  shewn  any  inclination  to  breed. 
[The  gular  pouch  of  the  Bustard  has 
latterly  been  the  subject  of  severe  investi- 
gation ; and  although  it  may  be  rash  abso- 
lutely to  deny  its  existence  in  all  cases, 
yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour.] 

Bustard,  Little. — [ Yarrell,  ii.  452 ; Hcw- 
itson,  Ixxiii.  287.]  Otis  Tetrax,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  204,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst  ii.  p.  725 ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  059,  3 ; Nat.  Miscel.  xiv.  t.  573, 
fern. ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  1,  t.  p.  330.  Otis 
Minor,  Raii  Syn.  p.  59,  2 ; Will.  p.  129,  t. 
32 ; B?-is.  v.  p.  24,  2,  t.  2,  f.  1,  2.  Petite 
Outard,  Buf.  ii.  p.  40.  Field  Duck,  Albin. 
iii.  t.  41.  Little  Bustard,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
99 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  321,  A. ; Edw.  t.  251 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  799,  2 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  220  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  1. 140 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 
t.  174. — This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Pheasant;  length  seventeen  inches.  The 
bill  is  light  brown  ; the  crown  of  the  head 
black,  mixed  with  ferruginous ; sides  of 
the  head,  chin,  and  throat,  rafous-wliite ; 
the  neck  black,  encircled  ulth  an  irregular 
band  of  white  on  the  upper  part,  and 
another  near  the  bottom  ; the  back,  scapu- 
lars, and  wing-coverts  ferruginous,  mottied 
with  brown,  and  crossed  v\ith  fine  irre^i- 
lar  black  lines ; greater  quills  black,  white 
at  the  base;  secondaiies  white;  breast  and 
belly  white  ; the  tail  consists  of  eighteen 
feathers,  the  fom  middle  ones  ai'e  tawny, 
baiTed  uith  black,  the  rest  white;  legs 
grey.  The  neck  of  the  female  is  of  the 
same  colom  as  the  back ; the  breast  rufous- 
white,  streaked  uitli  dusky ; in  other  re- 
spects like  the  other  sex.  The  Little  Bus- 
tai’d  has  been  found  rai'ely  in  England, 
tliree  or  four  instances  only,  and  those  aU 
females,  except  one,  which  seems  to  be 
accounted  for  by  its  being  polygamous, 
and  that  there  are  more  of  that  sex.  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, pai’ticulai’ly  in  France,  where  it 
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is  frequently  tnlcen  for  the  tnble,  and 
esteemed  as  a delicacy.  The  eggs  are  said 
to  be  of  a green  colour,  four  or  five  in 
number.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  ‘ Ge- 
nenxl  Synopsis  ’ mention  is  made  of  one 
having  been  shot  in  Sussex  that  had  the 
plumage  of  a female,  but  proved  otherwise 
on  dissection  ; probably  a bird  of  the  first 
yeai\ 

SuTPLEMENT.  — Bexvick  makes  mention 
of  two  specimens  he  had  seen,  that  were 
shot  in  England,  both  females ; one  of 
which  was  taken  on  the  border  of  New- 
max'ket  heath.  Another  was  shot  near 
Romsey,  in  .January,  1809,  as  we  ai'e 
informed  by  Doctor  Latham,  which  was 
also  a female.  In  the  middle  of  October, 
1810,  we  observed  one  of  these  birds  in  a 
turnip  field,  in  Devonshire,  but  it  would 
not  suffer  us  to  apixroach  neai’  enough  to 
shoot  it,  but  it  appeared  in  feminine 
plumage.  To  these  another  female  may  be 
added,  that  is  now  in  our  museum.  This 
was  shot  near  Torrington  in  Devonshire, 
in  December,  1801,  and  was  taken  to  Ply- 
mouth mai’ket,  where  it  was  sold  for  a 
female  Black  Grous,  but  fortunately  feU 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prideaux,  a gentle- 
man who,  knowing  it  to  be  a rarity, 
snatched  it  from  the  aU-devouiing  jaw  of 
the  epicure,  for  the  pui’pose  of  j)lacing  it 
in  its  present  situation.  As  this  is  the 
only  fresh  specimen  that  ever  came  under 
om'  examination,  a more  particular  de- 
scription than  what  we  were  before  en- 
abled to  give  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
The  weight  was  twenty-five  ounces : length 
sixteen  inches  and  a half : bi’eadth  thirty- 
five.  Bid  dusky  bro-nm  : irides  pale  crim- 
son : behind  the  eye  a space  bar’e  of 

feathers : upper  port  of  the  head,  hind 
neck,  and  whole  uxxper  parts,  including 
the  smaller  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  a 
mixture  of  pale  ferrugiuoits  and  black, 
disposed  on  each  feather  in  lines  and  bars, 
in  a most  elegant  manner : the  row  of 
coverts  immediately  impending  the  tail 
white,  xrith  transverse  black  bars,  the  tips 
white  ; on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  the 
markings  are  more  distinct,  and  the  ferru- 
ginous occupies  the  middle  of  each  fea- 
ther ; but  towards  the  breast  the  markings 
change,  and  the  black  becomes  undulated 
in  distinct  transverse  lines  on  that  part, 
contintiing  the  same  down  the  sides  : the 
cheeks  streaked  with  dusky  : the  throat  is 
plain  yellowish  white  : belly,  vent,  and 
thighs  white : sides  of  the  under  tail- 
coverts  barred  with  black : the  four  first 
quill-feathcrs  dusky  half  way  from  their 
tips,  their  base  white  : the  six  next  white, 
except  a large  black  spot  at  their  tips,  and 
a very  small  black  mark  on  their  shafts ; 
the  eleven  folloxving  white,  with  two  or 
three  black  bars  on  each,  most  on  the 


outer  webs,  and  a small  spot  of  the  same 
at  their  tips  : the  tertials  next  to  the  body 
are  similar  in  colour  and  marldngs  to  the 
back  and  scapulars,  and  nearly  as  long  as 
the  prime  quills  : the  coverts  of  the  se- 
condary quills  white,  barred  with  black : 
the  tail  consists  of  eighteen  white  feathers 
closely  spotted  with  irregular  small  mark- 
ings of  black,  with  three  conspicuous  bars 
of  the  same;  the  light  part  of  the  four 
middle  feathers  inclines  to  ferruginous ; at 
the  base  of  aU  the  wliite  predominates  : 
legs  yellowish  brown  and  scaly ; the  toes 
dusky  brown,  connected  together  at  the 
base  by  a small  membrane ; claws  of  the 
same  colour.  Along  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  a considerable  space  bare  of  feathers, 
but  covered  wth  down  ; on  the  breast  the 
down  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  is  of  a 
pale  rose-colour.  This  appealed  to  be  a 
young  bird,  yet  the  ovaries  were  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  trachea,  but  the  stomach 
(which  had  nothing  of  the  natme  of  that 
of  granivorous  birds)  was  of  a most  un- 
usual size,  distended  by  various  herbs, 
reaching  from  the  gullet  to  the  vent. 
Nothing  but  vegetables  were  observed,  and 
of  that  a great  variety,  but  particulaiiy 
some  species  of  trefoil.  From  this  con- 
formation of  the  stomach,  we  may  con- 
clude the  bird  to  be  wholly  graminivorous ; 
and  in  all  probability  the  Great  Bustard 
is  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  The  ex- 
traordinary size  and  membranaceous  tex- 
ture of  the  stomach  of  this  bird,  is  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  opinion  advanced 
by  an  able  comparative  anatomist,  in  the 
second  port  of  the  ‘ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions ’ for  1810.  The  author  of  the 
paper  alluded  to  has  considered  grass  as 
the  substance,  of  all  others  that  are  em- 
ployed for  food,  which  requires  the  most 
preparation ; and  that  according  to  the 
usual  economy  of  nature,  the  ruminating 
animals  which  live  principally  on  this  sub- 
stance, have  organs  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  utmost  possible 
nourishment  from  then'  food.  It  is  not 
our  intention  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  upon  the  organs  of  digestion  in 
quadrupedes,  but  as  we  find  tiiere  are 
some  animals  who  are  equally  gramini- 
vorous with  those  who  have  the  powers  of 
ruminating,  and  whose  stomach  is  ex- 
tremely different,  it  requires  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  stomach  alone  in 
ruminant  animals  affords  the  means  of 
extracting  a superior  poidion  of  nourish- 
ment; or  whether  by  a second  masti- 
cation the  food  is  not  better  prepared,  by 
its  extreme  commiqution,  to  yield  more 
expeditiously  its  nutrimentous  contents 
than  can  bo  effected  in  the  stomach  of  a 
horse,  who  has  not  the  power  of  grinding 
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his  food  a second  time,  the  mastication 
of  which  is  impeifectly  performed,  and 
coarsely  submitted  to  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion. Comminution  of  graminous  food 
appears  to  be  more  essential,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  this  author,  than  any  other  powers 
nature  has  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
digestion.  With  this  \iew  ho  seems  to 
hav^  examined  the  gizzards  of  such  birds 
as  ai'o  in  the  habit  of  grazing,  in  order  to 
compare  them  with  the  same  organ  be- 
longing to  bii'ds  that  are  not  considered  as 
graminivorous  ; and  we  are  told  a mai’ked 
distinction  appeared  between  the  goose 
and  the  turkey.  We  are  informed  the 
stomach  of  the  turkey  is  altogether  less 
muscular ; its  pai-ts  appear  to  possess  less 
motion  on  each  other,  and  do  not  come  in 
contact ; whereas  in  the  goose  the  muscu- 
lar fascicuU  are  peculiarly  powerful,  and 
the  opposite  sides  move  on  each  other, 
and  rub  down  the  food,  very  much  like  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  by  the 
grinding  teeth  of  ruminating  animals. 
AVith  all  due  deference  to  the  professional 
abilities  of  this  writer,  we  must  take  leave 
to  remai’k  'that  the  comparison  between 
the  two  bii'ds  in  question  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  since  they  are  both  equally 
graminivorous  and  granivorous,  for  the 
turkey  by  nature  in  its  native  ti’ans- 
atlantic  wilds  subsists  entirely  on  plants 
for  three-foiu'ths  of  the  year,  and  in  a do- 
mestic state  requires  no  other  food.  It  is 
true  both  the  turkey  aud  the  goose 
greedily  devour  grain,  and  various  other 
seeds  occasionally,  and  appear  to  prefer  it ; 
and  consequently,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, nature  has  given  them  botii  muscu- 
lar gizzards,  not  for  the  purpose  of  grind- 
ing herbaceous  food,  but  to  triturate  and 
comminute  substances  that  may  occasion- 
ally offer  themselves,  and  which  must 
otherwise  cause  a stoppage,  or  pass  off  un- 
digested, as  com  is  commonly  observed  to 
do  with  horses,  if  it  is  not  broken  by  the 
giinding  teeth.  Had  this  anatomical 
writer  examined  the  stomach  of  a ti'uly 
graminivorous  bird,  we  have  no  doubt  he 
would  not  have  considered  that  a superior 
muscular  strength  in  the  stomach  was 
necessary  for  the  comminution  of  her- 
baceous food,  since  (as  we  have  noticed) 
the  stomach  of  the  Little  Bustai'd  appears 
to  bo  divested  of  sufficient  muscular  action 
to  comminute  its  food  by  compression. 
From  the  structure  of  the  stomach  of  this 
bird,  which  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  is 
truly  graminivorous,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  conclude  that  the  leaves  and  tenderer 
parts  of  plants  are  readily  macerated,  and 
prepared  in  the  stomach  by  the  conjoint 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  animal 
heat,  more  than  by  friction.  The  vast 
distention  of  the  stomach  in  this  bird. 


charged  with  such  a large  quantity  of  her- 
baceous food,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  to  come  suffi- 
ciently near  to  perform  attrition  ; nor 
were  there  any  gravel  stones  perceived,  to 
assist  such  action.  May  we  not  therefore 
fairly  infer  that  grass  and  other  herbs  arc, 
under  certain  cii'cumstances,  rendered 
easy  of  digestion,  and  yield  their  utmost 
possible  nutiiment  without  trituration  in 
the  stomach  ? The  stomach  of  the  Little 
Bustard  is  not  furnished  with  that  strong 
cai'tilaginous  substance  apparent  in  more 
omnivorous  birds,  and  in  particular  those 
who  occasionally  feed  on  grain  and  other 
hol'd  substances  that  requii'e  breaking, 
and  comminuting  by  strong  muscular 
pressure  and  friction ; but  is  more  ana- 
logous to  that  of  carnivorous  bii'ds,  except 
that  it  is  vastly  superior  in  size.  The 
stomach  of  the  Cock  of  the  AVood,  or  AVood 
Grous  (Tetrao  urogallus),  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  we  have  examined,  are 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Turkey,  and 
these  feed  piincipaUy  on  the  tops  of  heath, 
birch,  pine,  and  other  gi'een  vegetables; 
but  as  these  are  not  tender,  but  of  a lig- 
neous quality,  their  stomachs  are  always 
found  to  contain  a large  portion  of  gravel 
or  grit,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  comminu- 
tion of  their  food.  AATiy  grass  and  other 
green  vegetables  should  not  be  dissolved 
or  comminuted  in  the  stomach  of  carni- 
vorous bii'ds  and  quadrupedes,  as  well  as 
in  graminivorous,  is  a matter  worth}'  the 
attention  of  the  enlightened  anatomist  we 
have  here  refered  to,  since  we  find  that 
the  stomach  of  those  bii'ds  which  are  truly 
gi'aminivorous  have  no  more  muscular 
power  than  that  of  a carnivorous  or  pisci- 
vorous bird.  AAliat  then  causes  the  di- 
gestive faculties  in  the  former  to  be  so 
much  more  powerful  (for  these  can  digest 
flesh  and  even  bone  to  a certain  degree  as 
well  as  grass)  than  tliose  of  the  latter,  who 
are  incapable  of  decomposing  such,  al- 
though the  dissolution  of  the  hardest 
bones  are  effected  by  the  solvent  powers 
of  the  fluid  secretion  in  the  stomach  of 
some  ? This  is  daily  exemplified  in  the 
dog,  who  either  ejects  the  grass,  medi- 
cinally taken  into  the  stomach,  or  passes 
it  whole  or  unaltered  through  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  aud  yet  converts  into  nourish- 
ment tile  most  solid  bone.  AA'^e  have  been 
led  into  this  partial  discussion,  in  order  to 
promote  a further  enquiry  into  so  curious 
a subject,  and  because  we  tliink  the  phy- 
siological writer  alluded  to  has  buEt  his 
hypothesis  upon  the  compaiison  of  im- 
projicr  subjects.  In  another  place  we 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  enlarge 
upon  this  topic,  and  therefore,  with  these 
hints,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  it  for  the 
present.  The  Little  Bustard  is  said  to  be 
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found  as  fai‘  north  os  Lapland  (Acerbi’s 
‘ Travels.’) 

[Bustard,  Macqueen’s. — Otis  Macqueenu, 
Yarrell,  ii.  4u7.  — “ Forehead,  sides  of  the 
head,  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
buff,  pencilled  with  black ; crest-feathers 
■white  at  the  base,  and  black  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  length ; nape  and  base  of 
the  neck  wldtish ; on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
a series  of  plumes  graduall}'  increasing  in 
length,  tlio  upper  two-thirds  of  which  ai'e 
black;  of  the  remainder  some  ore  white, 
others  black,  and  some  both  black  and 
white ; upper  surface  isabella-brovTi,  or 
sandy  buff,  minutely  pencilled  with  black, 
the  pencillings  increasing  in  breadth  and 
intensity  here  and  there  so  as  to  form 
irregular  bars  across  the  feathers,  these 
dai'ker  maiMngs  becoming  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  as  they  proceed  pos- 
teriorly ; rump  without  these  darker  pen- 
cilUngs ; upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  simi- 
larly marked  and  crossed  by  bands  of  grey, 
which  increase  in  size  towai’ds  the  tip ; 
the  tail  is  moreover  washed  -with  rufous, 
and  terminated  with  bufl’y  white ; 'wing- 
coverts  buffy  white,  pencilled  with  black ; 
first  five  primaries  white  at  the  base,  and 
black  for  the  remainder  of  their  length  ; 
the  other  primaries  and  the  secondaries 
black,  with  a transverse  mark  of  white  at 
the  tip ; throat  white ; neck  and  breast 
light ; under  surface  of  the  wing  and  ab- 
domen white;  lower  poi’t  of  the  flanks 
and  under  taE-coverts  white,  pencilled 
and  barred  with  blackish  bro^vn ; irides 
yellow ; bill  blacldsh  homy,  except  at  the 
base,  which  is  yellowish ; legs  greenish 
yellow'.” — Yarrell,  u.  459.  At  page  2005 
of  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ is  the  only  record  ■with 
which  I am  acquainted  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  bird  in  England,  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
of  Scarborough:  it  is  as  follows: — “Oc- 
currence of  the  Houbara  in  Lincolnshire. 
— A short  time  ago  I sent  a notice  to  the 
‘ Zoologist  ’ (page  1969)  to  the  effect  that  I 
had  obtained  a male  Little  Bustard,  which 
was  shot  at  Kirton  Lindsey,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ; but  having  since  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  Bustard  family,  I am 
convinced  of  my  error,  and  I beg  leave  to 
correct  it  (as  it  turns  out  to  be  the  Otis 
Houbara,  a bii-d  new  to  Britain).  On  in- 
quiry  of  Mr.  G.  Hansley,  from  whom  I 
received  the  bird,  if  he  could  furnish  any 
particular.s  respecting  it,  he  sent  me  the 
following  note:  — ‘I  shot  the  bird  in  a 
stubble  field  on  Kirton  Cliff.  I did  not 
see  it  until  it  got  up  within  twenty  yards 
of  me,  and  I cannot  hear  of  its  hav'iug 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  before.’ 
I feel  quite  sure  that  this  bird  has  never 
been  confined;  its  wing  and  tail  are  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  not  a feather 


broken  or  dirty ; its  craw  was  full  of  cater- 
pillars, beetles  and  small  snails.”  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gray  subsequently  suggested  that 
this  bird  had  been  brought  mth  others 
from  Africa  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  allowed  to 
escape,  — a suggestion  which  elicited  tho 
following  “ Further  Note  on  the  Bustard 
shot  in  Lincolnshire.  — Since  the  publica- 
tion of  tho  note  (Zool.  2005)  a diligent 
inquiry  has  been  instituted  into  the  right 
of  this  bird  to  be  admitted  into  our  list,  as 
a voluntary  ■visitor  of  this  kingdom  : the 
resiEt  shows  that  not  one  of  Mr.  Fraser’s 
bii-ds  has  escaped,  and  therefore  that  that 
mode  of  accounting  for  its  occurrence  is 
fallacious : no  evidence  exists  against  the 
supirosition  that  its  passage  hither  was 
voluntary.  I have  just  received  a note 
from  its  owner,  Mr.  Higgins,  who  states 
that,  on  examination  by  Mr.  Gould,  the 
bird  turns  out  to  be  Otis  Macqueenii,  a 
native  of  Persia  and  Western  India.  A 
doubt  exists  whether  these  two  closely- 
aUied  birds  (Macqueenu  and  Houbara) 
are  really  distinct ; but  the  subject  is  now 
under  the  notice  of  competent  ornitholo- 
gists, and  ■wiE  be  again  resumed  in  these 
pages.”  Mr.  Yarrell  settled  the  question 
by  subsequently  publishing  the  descrip- 
tion quoted  above,  and  calling  the  bii'd 
Otis  Macqueenu.] 

Bustard,  Thickkneed.—  [ Yarrell,  u.  465  ; 
Hcwitson,  Ixxiv.  288.]  Charadrius  CEdic- 
nemus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  255, 10 ; Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  689  ; Raii  Syn.  p.  108,  A.  4 — 105,  A. 
6;  Will.  p.  216 — 227,  t.  58.  Otis  QSdic- 
nemus,  Ind.  Orn.  u.  .p.  661,  11.  Great 
Plover,  Beioick,  Br.  Birds,  1,  t.  p.  333.  Le 
grand  Pluvier,  Buf.  vdii.  p.  105,  A.  6 ; Bris. 
V.  p.  76, 12,  t.  7,  f.  1.  Stone  Cuidew,  Albin. 
i.  t.  69  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  306,  293,  t.  58,  57. 
Thickkneed  Bustai'd,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  100; 
Ih.  fol.  127  ; White’s  Selb.  4to,  p.  43 — 88  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  806,  9 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  t.  141 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  163.  Provin- 
cial : Norfolk  Plover. — The  weight  of  this 
species  is  about  seventeen  ounces ; length 
eighteen  inches.  The  bill  is  almost  two 
inches  long,  dusky  at  the  point,  yellow  at 
the  base ; hides  and  orbits  i)ale  yellow. 
Behind  the  eye  a small  space  bare  of  fea- 
thers, of  a yello^wish  green,  mostly  con- 
cealed by  the  eai'-coverts  ; the  feathers  on 
the  head,  neck,  and  whole  upper  parts 
dusky  down  their  middle,  deeply  bordered 
»mth  pale  tawny-brown ; above  and  be- 
neath the  eye  is  a pale  stroke  ; a band  of 
the  same  across  the  coverts  of  the  wings ; 
the  quhls  black ; the  two  first  marked 
with  a broad  bar  of  white  across  each  web ; 
the  seventh  and  eighth  slightly  tipped 
with  white  ; breast  and  belly  yellowish 
white,  the  lornier  marked  with  longitudi- 
nal dusky  streaks  ; the  tail  consists  of 
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twelve  feathers  deeply  tipped  with  black, 
except  the  two  middle  ones  ; the  three 
outer  are  barred  with  black  and  white,  the 
others  with  brown ; legs  long,  yellow  ; 
toes  short ; the  outer  toe  connected  to  the 
middle  one,  as  fai’  as  the  first  joint,  by  a 
membrane ; claws  black.  This  is  a mi- 
grative species,  mailing  its  first  appear- 
ance with  us  tile  latter  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  Ma}',  when  the  male  is  heard 
to  make  a very  loud  shrill  note,  particu- 
larly in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  It  fre- 
quents open,  hiUy  situations,  mostly  large 
corn-fields,  heaths,  or  warrens.  It  makes 
no  nest,  but  lays  two  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground ; these  ar-e  of  a light  brown  colour, 
blotched  aud  streaked  with  dusky;  their 
weight  about  an  ounce  and  a half.  Their 
food  is  principally  insects  and  worms,  but 
ar-e  said  to  devour  mice,  frogs,  and  toads. 
In  the  autumn  they  assemble  in  small 
flocks,  preparatory  to  their  departure,  and 
are  seldom  seen  with  rrs  after  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  We  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  this  bird  in  the  north  of 
England,  nor  in  the  western  counties 
farther  than  Dorsetshire;  but  is  not  un- 
common to  many  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts. 

Supplement.  — We  do  not  recollect  an 
instance  of  this  bird  ha\ing  been  obserwed 
in  the  norihem  parts  of  tire  kingdom ; and 
the  same  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Bewick,  who 
published  his  works  at  Newcastle.  Neither 
is  it  frequent  so  far  west  as  Devonshire, 
and  still  more  rare  in  Cornwall ; and  is 
not,  we  beUeve,  found  to  breed  in  either  of 
those  counties,  but  only  occasionally  ob- 
served from  some  accidental  cause.  No 
instance  to  our  knowledge  is  recorded  of 
its  wintering  with  us,  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  1807,  one  of  these  birds 
was  shot  in  the  most  southern  pai-t  of 
Devon,  which  we  saw.  It  was  a female, 
and  probably  the  mate  of  one  that  had 
been  shot  near  the  same  place,'  about  a 
fortnight  before.  In  this  unusually  mild 
winter,  these  birds  had  found  their  way  to 
the  most  southern  point  of  land  in  the 
kingdom  (the  Lizzard  excepted),  the  start 
promontory,  where  they  were  contented 
with  a sufficient  supply  of  their  usual  food, 
without  crossing  the  channel  to  a warmer 
cEmate.  This  and  many  other  instances 
of  the  genial  warmth  of  that  part  of  Devon 
may  be  produced,  especially  the  partial 
residence  of  the  Lesser  Pettychaps  and  the 
Euflf,  which  will  be  particularly  noticed  in 
their  places. 

Butcher-Bird,  Cinereous.  I See  Shrike, 

Butcher-Bird,  Greater.  J Cinereous. 

Butcher-Bird,  Least.  — See  Titmouse, 
Bearded. 


Butcher-Bird,  Redback.  — See  Shrilte, 
Eedback. 

Butter-Bump. — See  Bittern. 

Butterflip. — See  Avoset. 

Buzzard.  — Several  species  of  the  Falcon 
genus  go  under  this  denomination.  See 
Buzzai’d,  Common ; Osprey ; Buzzard, 
Honey ; Moor  Buzzard. 

Buzzard,  Common. — [Yarrell,  i.  89; 
Hewitson,  xiv.  38.]  Falco  Buteo,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  127  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  205 ; 
Haii  Syii.  p.  10,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  38,  t. 

0,  1 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  23,  47 ; Bris.  i.  p. 
400 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  200.  La  Buse,  Buf. 

1.  p.  200,  t.  8.  Buzzard,  Br.  Zool.  i. 
No.  54,  t.  25  ; Ih.  fol.  t.  A.  3 ; Arct.  ZooL 
ii.  p.  224,  1 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  70;  AVbin.  i.  t. 
1 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  48  ; Ih.  Sup.  p.  14 ; 
Letoin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  0 ; Wale.  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  0 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  3.  Provincial : 
Puttock. — This  species  of  Falcon  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variety  in  plumage ; the  males 
are  generally  of  a lighter  colour  than  the 
other  sex,  and  the  hides  seem  to  corre- 
spond, having  seen  some  almost  grey  upon 
the  back  and  wings  whose  irides  were 
light  grey.  The  one  now  before  us  is  a 
female  ; weight  thh-ty-eight  ounces,  length 
one  foot  nine  inches,  breadth  four  feet  one 
inch.  The  bill  is  black,  bluish  towards 
the  base;  cere  yellow;  irides  yellow  hazel; 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  light  rust-colour ; 
the  middle  of  the  feathers  dark  brown ; 
the  lower  breast  blotched  with  yellowish 
white ; the  throat  and  back  of  the  head 
w’hite,  streaked  with  yellowish  brown  ; 
the  back  of  neck,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings  tiiiped  and  edged  on  the  two 
last  witli  pale  rust-colour  and  dirty  white ; 
belly  white,  sparingly  spotted  ■with  rust- 
colour;  the  thighs  rusty  browm,  barred 
with  a deeper  shade ; the  greater  quills 
dusky  black  towards  their  ends,  with  a 
shade  of  ash-colour  on  the  exterior  webs  ; 
the  interior  webs  of  the  primaries  w'hite 
towards  the  base,  the  others  bai'red  with 
dark  ash -colour ; the  tail  is  mai-ked  alter- 
nately with  six  or  seven  bar’s  of  dusky  and 
pale  rust-colour,  that  near  the  end  is 
broad  and  dusky;  the  whole  are  tipped 
with  white,  and  have  a dash  of  cinereous ; 
legs  yeUow.  The  Buzzar-d  is  one  of  the 
most  common  species  of  Falcon  w’e  have ; 
it  is  a sluggish,  inactive  bird,  slow'  in 
flight,  and  seldom  remains  long  on  wing, 
except  in  the  breeding  season,  when  it 
will  soar  to  a prodigious  height,  spirally 
ascending.  It  makes  a nest  in  the  fork  of 
a tree  with  large  sticks,  and  lines  it  ■with 
wood,  hair,  and  other  substances ; some- 
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times  takes  possession  of  a deserted  crow’s 
nest.  The  eggs  are  two,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  three  in  number,  ratlier  lai'ger 
than  those  of  a hen,  of  a dirty  white,  most 
commoulj’’  spotted  with  rust-colour,  chiellj^ 
at  tlie  larger  end.  This  bird  never  pur- 
sues its  prey  on  the  wing,  but  is  contented 
with  young  hares,  rabbits,  and  feathered 
game,  of  which  it  is  a great  destroyer ; or 
if  old  ones  are  wounded  they  become  an 
easy  prey.  In  defect  of  such  delicious 
food  it  will  eat  carrion,  and  even  worms 
and  beetles. 

[Buzzard,  Honey.  — Yarrell,  i.  98 ; Hew- 
itson,  XV.  40.]  Talco  apivorus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  130,  28  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  267  ; 
Eaii  Syn.  i).  16,  2 ; Will.  p.  39^  t.  3 ; Ind. 
Orn.  i.  p.  25,  52 ; Bris.  i.  p.  410 ; Lath. 
Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  35,  No.  32;  Bewich,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  p.  18 ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  114. 
La  Bondree,  Buf.  i.  p.  208.  Honey  Buz- 
zard, Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  56 ; Ib.  fol.  67,  t.  A. 
4,  (fc  A.*  4 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  224, 1. ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  78,  t.  3 ; Alhin,  i.  t.  2 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  1 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  52 ; Sup.  p. 
14 ; IVhite,  Sell),  p.  109 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p. 
2 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  7.  Provincial : Capped 
Buzzard.  — This  species  of  Falcon  weighs- 
about  one  pound  ten  ounces ; length 
twenty -three  inches ; breadth  four  feet 
one  inch.  The  bill  and  cere  dusky ; irides 
bright  yeUow.  The  head  is  brown,  tinged 
■nith  ash-colour the  feathers  at  the  base  of 
the  bill  small  and  close,  without  hairs,  as 
in  most  of  the  Hawli  tribe ; all  the  other 
parts  above  are  of  a deep  brown  colour ; 
the  chin  whitish ; breast  and  belly  light 
brown,  marked  with  brown  bars,  tinged 
■with  rust-colour ; the  tail  brown,  with  two 
broad  bars  of  dusky  brown,  one  of  which 
is  very  near  the  end ; legs  strong,  and  of  a 
dull  yellow.'  The  bird  from  which  this 
description  is  taken  was  killed  in  Lord 
Carnan'on’s  park  at  Highclere  in  Berk- 
shire, and  presented  to  us  by  that  noble- 
man. At  the  time  it  was  shot  it  was 
skimming  over  a large  piece  of  water ; but 
whether  it  was  male  or  female  we  have  not 
noted,  though  we  believe  the  latter.  The 
Honey  Buzzard  seems  to  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  markings;  that  mentioned  in 
the  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ was  white  beneath, 
■with  dusky  strokes  pointing  downwards ; 
on  the  tail  was  three  broad  dusky  bars, 
between  which  were  two  or  three  of  the 
same  colour  but  narrower.  Liunmus  re- 
marks that  the  tail  lias  but  oue  cinereous 
bar,  and  the  tip  white.  Albin’s  bird  has 
no  bar  on  the  tail ; that  described  iu 
Latham’s  ‘ Synopsis  ’ agrees  pretty  nearly 
with  the  above.  This  appears  to  be  a very 
rare  species.  Dr.  Latham  remarks  that,  in 
the  many  years  ho  has  been  a collector, 
one  specimen  only  came  to  him  fi-esh. 


The  namo  seems  to  have  been  given  to- 
this  bird  from  its  feeding  on  the  larvte  of 
Wasps,  and  perhaps  Bees,  the  first  of 
which,  Willughby  informs  us,  he  found  in 
its  nest.  It  builds  in  a tree,  like  the  Com- 
mon Buzzard.  The  egg  is  said  to  be  in 
colour  like  that  of  the  Kestrel,  dirty  white, 
blotched  all  over  with  rust-colour.  Mr. 
White  mentions  one  egg  only  to  be  found 
iu  the  nest,  and  which  contained  the  em- 
bryo j'ouug  ; says  it  is  smaller,  and  not  so 
round  as  that  of  the  Buzzard,  dotted  at 
each  end  -with  small  red  spots,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  middle  ■with  a broad  bloody 
zone.  [A  most  interesting  account  of  two 
pairs  of  Honey  Buzzard  breeding  in  Eng- 
land is  published  in  the  ‘Zoologist’  for 
1844,  page  437  ; it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wdmot : from  this  paper  it  appears 
that  the  nest  has  been  discovered  at 
Henley-on-Thames,  and  at  Stoneleigh  Ab- 
bey, the  seat  of  Lord  Leigh,  near  Binning- 
ham  ; the  nests  were  very  large  ones,  and 
were  built,  the  one  in  the  fork  of  a beech 
tree,  the  other  in  the  fork  of  an  oak  ; the 
materials  in  both  instances  were  sticks  of 
considerable  size,  intei-mixed  with  smaRer 
t-wigs  -with  the  leaves  on,  the  lining  com- 
posed of  green  leaves  and  wool.  These 
bii-ds  generally  appear-  to  lay  tw-o  eggs 
only,  a less  number  than  is  laid  by  the 
Hawk  tribe  generally.] 

Supplement.  — A few  years  since,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holdsworth  (a  vei-y  intelligent 
observer  of  nature),  who  resides  contiguous 
to  a large  piece  of  ft-esh  w-ater  called  Slap- 
ton  Ley  in  South  Devon,  close  to  the  sea, 
noticed  a large  species  of  Hawk  skimming 
over  the  water  in  pursuit  of  the  larger 
dragon  flies  (LibellnUe),  which  it  seized 
I -with  its  talons,  and  took  them  from  thence 
I -with  its  beak.  This  bird  was  observed  to 
frequent  the  lake  daily  for  a long  time,  for 
the  pui-pose  of  preying  on  these  insects, 
and  Mr.  Holdsworth’s  account  of  the  bird 
induces  us  to  believe  it  was  the  Honey 
Buzzard.  This  species  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  open  pai-ts  of  Russia  and  Siberia, 
where  woods  are  near,  and  that  it  feeds  on 
small  lizai-ds  and  cateipillars,  both  smooth 
and  hairy,  all  of  winch  have  been  taken 
from  its  stomach.  Our  later  observations 
serve  to  confirm  our  former  opinion  of  the 
very  great  scarcity  of  this  species  in  Eng- 
land. [Modern  experience  does  not  cor- 
rohorate  Colonel  Montagu’s  obsen-ations ; 
tlie  records  from  time  to  time  point  to  tlie 
Honey  Buzzard  as  the  commoner  bird.] 

Buzzard,  Moor. — See  Moor  Buzzard. 

[Buzzard,  Roughlegged. — Yarrell,  i.  104; 
Ilewitson,  xiv.  39.]  Eoughleggod  Falcon. 
— Falco  lagopus,  Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  260; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  19,  33 ; s'haiv,  Zool.  vii. 
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p.  145.  Roughleggecl  Falcon,  Br.  Zool. 
App.  1. 1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  200, 92 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  14;  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  76; 
Ib.  Sup.  p.  18 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  1. 14.  Green- 
land Falcon,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  220,  E. 
— This  species  measui-es  upwards  of  two 
feet  in  length ; the  wings  ore  long,  and 
reach  near  to  the  end  of  the  toil  when 
closed.  The  bill  is  dusky ; cere  and  irides 
yeUow.  The  head,  neck,  and  breast  yel- 
lowish white,  sti-eaked  with  broAvn,  those 
on  the  breast  large ; the  lower  part  of  the 
sides  above  the  thighs,  and  belly,  except  a 
line  down  the  middle,  dusky  brown ; the 
scapulars  and  ^ving-coverts  blotched  with 
dusky  browm,  the  former  mixed  with  yel- 
lowish white,  the  latter  inclining  to  ferru- 
ginous ; the  quill-feathers  white  at  the 
base,  dusky  black  at  the  ends ; the  outer 
webs  dashed  with  cinereous,  shafts  white ; 
the  tail  is  brown  one-third  from  the  end, 
across  which  ai’e  two  faint  bars  of  dusky 
black,  the  rest  white,  with  a few  spots 
across  the  upper  part,  resembling  a broken 
bar,  of  brow'n  ; the  tip  white  ; upper  tnil- 
coverts  white,  sti'eaked  mth  bi’own ; the 
legs  are  covered  with  pale  dull  yellow  fea- 
thers down  to  the  feet,  spotted  with- 
brown ; thighs  the  same ; feet  yellow ; 
claw’s  black.  This  bird  appeal's  to  be  sub- 
ject to  some  variety.  That  described  by 
Mr.  Pennant,  shot  near  London,  had  the 
exti'eme  half  of  the  tail  broivn,  dpt  with 
dii'ty  wliite.  Another,  shot  in  Suffolk,  had 
the  tail  of  a cream-coloured  white ; near 
the  tip  is  a brown  bar  above  an  inch  in 
breadth  ; above  that  another,  half  an  inch 
broad ; and  above  these  each  feather  had 
a spot  upon  it  in  the  middle,  miniicldng, 
Avhen  spread,  a third  boi’ ; the  two  outer 
feathers  on  each  side  are  mai'ked  with  a 
few  irregular  spots  of  brown  on  the  outer 
webs,  almost  the  whole  of  their  length. 
This  bird  was  less  than  the  former,  mea- 
sui-ing  only  one  foot  ten  inches.  The 


Roughlegged  Falcon  is  a native  of  the 
more  northern  parts,  and  is  rarely  met 
with  in  England.  That  from  which  the 
first  description  is  taken  was  picked  up 
dead  on  the  coast  of  Kent  in  the  Avinter 
of  1792,  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Latham, 
and  now  in  my  museum.  Said  to  be  a 
native  of  Denmark. 

Supplement.  — Doctor  Shaw  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Dusky  Falcon  of  the  ‘ Arctic 
Zoology  ’ is  only  a variety  of  this  bird ; 
and  why  should  not  the  Booted  Falcon, 
originally  described  by  Brisson,  be  another 
variety  ? Its  being  rather  smaller  may  be 
occasioned  by  sex.  We  know  that  the 
Roughlegged  Falcon  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variety,  and  that  the  Booted  Falcon 
seems  to  stand  singly  on  record,  unless 
La  Buse  Gant6e  of  Levaillant  (which  Dr. 
Latham,  in  his  second  Supplement  to  his 
‘ Synopsis,’  refers  to  for  the  Booted  Falcon) 
be  a vaiiety  of  that  species.  It  should 
seem  M.  Beckstein  is  of  opinion  this 
variety  is  only  the  young  male  of  the 
Roughlegged  Falcon.  Levaillant  gives 
this  bii’d  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  acknowledges  that  he  has 
seen  a species  in  Lorrain,  in  Fi'ance,  very 
similar,  “ and  which  is  very  probable,” 
says  Dr.  Latham,  “ as  we  have  the  bird  in 
some  of  the  counties  in  England.”  This 
remai'k  of  our  friend,  Avhose  ornithological 
credit  stands  so  deservedly  high  in  esti- 
mation, may  stamp  an  opinion  that  the 
Booted  Falcon  as  well  as  the  Roughlegged 
Falcon  is  a native  of  England ; whereas 
we  have  the  Doctor’s  authority  for  saying 
that  the  A'ariety  found  in  England  similar 
to  that  observed  in  Lorrain  is  probably  the 
male,  or  variety  of  the  lagopus,  as  sug- 
gested by  Beckstein.  Upon  future  inves- 
tigation it  A\ill  probably  be  found  that 
Falco  pennatus  and  lagopus,  Avith  their 
incidental  vai'ieties  from  sex  and  age,  AviR 
be  referred  to  one  species. 


c. 


[Calandra  Lark. — See  Lark,  Calandra.] 

Calaw  or  Caloo. — See  Duck,  Longtailed. 

Caperkally. — See  Grous,  Wood. 

[Capped  Petrel. — See  Petrel,  Capped.] 

[Carr  Swallow.  — A name  of  the  Black 
Tern.] 

[Caspian  Tern. — See  Tern,  Caspian.] 

[Castaneous  Duck. — See  Duck,  Ferrugi- 
nous.] 


Cargoose. — See  Grebe,  Great  Crested. 

Chack,  Check,  Chacker,  or  Chack-Bird. — 
See  Wheateor. 

[Chaffinch. — See  Finch,  Chaf.] 

Chalder  or  Chaldrick. — SeeOystercatcher. 

Chanchider. — See  Flycatcher,  Spotted. 

[Channel  Goose. — ^A  name  of  the  Gannett.] 

Chatterer. — A genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  Avhich  are  : Bill  strait,  convex, 
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bending  towards  the  point ; near  the  end 
of  the  upper  niaiulible  a small  notch. 
Nostrils  hid  in  reflexed  bristles.  Middle 
toe  connected  to  the  outer  at  the  base. 

Chatterer,  Bohemian.  — [ Yarrcll,  i.  413  ; 
Beviie  etMagasin  de  Zoologie,Fevrier,  1800, 
p.  04,  pi.  2,  fig.  4,  figure  of  egg.]  Anipelis  gar- 
rulus,  Lin.  Sijst.  i.  p.  207,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii. 
p.  838  ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  j).  303,  1 ; Nat.  Miscel. 
t.  135.  Garrulus  bohemicus,  and  Silk-taU  j 
Ban  Syn.  p.  85,  A. ; Ib.  p.  174 ; Will.  p. 
90,  t.  20.  Le  Jaseur  de  Boheme,  Bnf.  iii. 
p.  490,  t.  20.  Bombycilla  bohemica,  Bris. 
ii.  p.  333,  03 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  250.  Waxen 
Chatterer,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  112,  t.  48  ; Tb. 
fol.  7,  t.  1,  C. ; Arct.  Zool.  No.  207 ; Edw. 
t.  242 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  91,  1 ; p.  93,  1, 
A. ; Lewin.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  05  ; Ost.  Mem. 
t.  15 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  204 ; Don.  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  11 ; Fult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  11.  — 
This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  ever 
met  with  in  this  country,  and  that  not 
very  frequently.  The  length  of  tliis  bird 
is  about  eight  inches ; the  size  near  that 
of  a StarUng.  The  bill  is  black ; irides 
pmqrhsh  ; the  head  and  upper  parts  vina- 
ceous  brown,  dashed  with  ash -colour, 
lightest  on  the  rump ; the  feathers  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  are  long,  and  foim  a 
pointed  crest  reclining  backwards,  of  a 
chesnut-colour ; over  the  eye  is  a black 
streak  passing  from  the  bill  to  the  hind 
head;  chin  and  throat  black;  breast  and 
belly  pale  purplish  ash-coloured  brovn, 
lightest  towards  the  vent ; the  greater 
coverts  of  the  pilmaiies  black,  tipped  with 
white ; greater  quills  black,  the  three  first 
tipped  white,  the  others  with  yellow  on 
their  outer  margins ; the  secondaries 
tipped  on  the  outer  web  with  white,  ter- 
minating in  flat  homy  appendages  the 
colour  of  red  sealing-wax,  ^e  number  of 
which  varies  in  diflerent  specimens ; in 
that  now  before  us  there  are  five  on  one 
side,  and  six  on  the  other ; but  are  some- 
times found  as  many  as  eight ; the  tail  is 
black,  tipped  with  yellow,  and  dashed  with 
ash-colour  at  the  base ; the  under  coverts 
of  the  tail  chesnut ; legs  black.  The 
female  is  said  to  want  the  red  appendages 
at  the  end  of  the  quiU-feathers,  as  also  the 
yellow  on  the  wings : all  those,  however, 
Virhich  have  come  under  our  inspection, 
killed  in  England,  had  those  characters ; 
but  it  was  not  ascertained  whether  any  of 
them  were  females.  Dr.  Latham,  who  has 
considered  the  American  species,  or  Caro- 
lina Chatterer,  as  only  a variety  of  this, 
says  both  sexes  have  the  wings  of  a plain 
colour,  and  the  female  has  no  appendages 
to  the  quill-feathers.  Mr.  Pennant  in- 
forms us  these  birds  appear  annually 
about  Edinburgh,  and  feed  on  the  berries 
of  the  mountain-ash.  We  have  received  it 


out  of  Stafibrdshire,  and  have  known  others 
killed  in  the  more  southern  counties  in 
the  autumn  or  winter.  It  is  supposed 
these  bii'ds  breed  in  the  more  northern 
ports,  and  are  said  to  nest  in  the  holes  of 
rocks.  [The  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Chat- 
terer have  since  been  found  in  abundance 
in  Sweden  by  several  naturalists,  and 
among  them  the  late  lamented  John  Wol- 
ley.  Every  particular  of  this  interesting 
discovery,  by  Mr.  A.  Newton,  is  given  in 
the  ‘Ibis’  for  January,  1801,  and  is  re- 
printed in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1862,  p.  7837. 
The  nest  is  built  on  the  boughs  of  the 
sprace  and  Scotch  fii-s,  some  only  nine 
feet  from  the  ground ; it  is  a large  deep 
nest,  made  principally  of  black  tree-hair 
(lichen),  with  dried  sprace  twigs  outside, 
partially  lined  with  a little  sheep’s  grass 
and  one  or  two  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five,  six,  and  even  seven  in  num- 
ber (five  is  the  average),  and  a good  deal 
resemble  those  both  of  tire  Hawfinch  and 
Woodchat.  Mr.  WoUey  says  they  have  an 
indescribable  glow  of  colour  about  them  ; 
the  figures  scarcely  do  justice  to  them : 
they  are  of  the  most  delicate,  pale,  almost 
invisible  olive-green,  tinged  with  rosy,  and 
ar-e  spotted  and  blotched  with  dai'k  brown 
or  almost  black.] 

SoppusMENT. — This  species  has  occurred 
as  far  west  as  Devonshire,  one  having  been 
shot  in  the  park  of  Lord  Boringdon,  at 
Saltram.  [In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1850 
are  records  of  580  Chatterers  killed  in  dif- 
ferent paris  of  Great  Britain  in  the  winter 
of  1849 — 50,  nearly  all  of  them  on  our 
easter-n  coast.] 

Chauk. — See  Crow,  Eedlegged. 

Cherry-sucker.  — See  Flycatcher,  Spot- 
ted. 

Chicker. — See  Wheatear. 

Chiff-chaff,  or  Chip-Chop.  — See  Petty- 
chaps.  Lesser. 

[Chimney  Swallow.  — See  Swallow,  Chim- 
ney.] 

Chough. — See  Crow,  Redlegged. 

[Cirl  Bunting. — See  Bunting,  CirL] 

Clakis. — See  Goose,  Bemacle. 

Clattergoose. — See  Goose,  Brent. 

Coally-hood. — See  Finch,  Birl. 

Cob. — See  Girll,  Great  Blackbacked. 

[Cob. — A name  of  tiro  male  Swan.] 
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Cobble, — See  Diver,  Imber  and  Speckled. 

Cobler’s-awl. — See  Avoset. 

Cobweb. — See  Flycatcher,  Spotted. 

Cock  of  the  Wood  or  Mountain.  — See 
Grous,  Wood. 

Cockandy. — See  Pufiin. 

Coddymoddy. — See  GuU,  Winter. 

’■ColLrai  } Titmouse,  Cole. 

[Colin,  Virginian. — See  Grosbeak,  White- 
winged,  under  which  the  first  notice  of 
this  bird  is  incidentally  given.  See  also 
Quail,  American.] 

Colk. — See  Duck,  Eider. 

[Collared  Pratincole.  — See  Pratincole, 
Austrian.] 

Coot. — A genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  : Bill  short,  tliick, 

with  a callous  extending  up  the  fore- 
head. Nostrils  narrow  and  pervious.  Toes 
furnished  with  broad  scaJlopped  mem- 
branes. 

Coot,  Common. — [ Fa7TeiZ,  iii.  138 ; Hcw- 
itson,  cvii.  380.]  FuUca  atra,  Lin.  Syst. 

i.  p.  257, 2 ; Gmcl.  Syst.  ii.p.  702 ; Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  328.  Fulica  leucorex,  Gmel.  Syst. 

ii.  p.  703,  21.  Fulica  cethiops,  Ib.  ii.  p.  704, 

22.  atra,  Raii  Sijn.  p.  110,  A.  1 ; 

Will.  p.  230,  t.  59 ; Bris.  vi.  p.  23,  t.  2,  f. 
2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  365 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  77, 
No.  1,  Le  Foulque,  on  morelle,  Buf.  viii. 
p.  211,  t.  18.  Common  Coot,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  220,  t.  77 ; Ib.  fol.  132,  t.  F. ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  416  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  319,  t.  59  ; 
Albin,  i.  t.  83  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  p.  107  ; Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p.  275, 1 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  259, 1,  A and 
B ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  195  ; Don.  Br. 
Birds,  V.  t.  106  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  410. 
Prortneial  : Bald  Coot.  — This  species 
sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  tliii'ty 
ounces ; length  eighteen  inches.  The 
bill  and  caUous  on  the  forehead  pole  flesh- 
colour  ; hides  hazel.  The  whole  plumage 
is  black,  except  on  the  belly,  which  is  of  a 
dusky  ash-colour ; and  a Hue  of  w'hite  on 
the  ridge  of  the  w'ing ; legs  and  toes  dark 
gi'een.  The  Coot  is  a very  common  bird 
in  this  country  ; it  breeds  in  many  of  our 
lakes,  rivers,  and  large  ponds,  forming  a 
nest  of  flags  amongst  the  reeds  and  other 
aquatic  plants  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  eggs  are  six  or  seven  in  num- 
ber', of  a dirty  white,  sprirrkled  over  with 
small  deep  rust-coloured  sirots.  Many  of 


these  birds  never  forsake  their  breeding- 
places,  even  in  small  pieces  of  water ; and 
notwithstanding  are  frequently  roused, 
they  are  not  to  be  compeUed  to  fly  farther 
than  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
vast  flocks  which  are  seen  in  Southampton 
river,  and  other  salt-water  inlets,  in  wirr- 
ter,  most  probably  breed  farther  north  ; at 
least  a great  part  of  them.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  it  is  commonly  sold  in  oirr 
markets,  frequently  ready  picked.  They 
look  exceedingly  white,  but  tire  flavom-  is 
rather  fishy.  Most  authors  give  as  a spe- 
cific character  a yellow  band,  or  gar'ter,  on 
the  bare  part  above  the  knee.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  hold  good,  and  may 
depend  on  the  season  or  sex. 

Supplement. — The  Coot  is  said  to  breed 
in  great  abundance  in  tire  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
where  the  irrhabitants  will  rrot  sufl'er  the 
eggs  to  be  talcen,  as  the  birds  are  a great 
article  of  food,  and  are  skinned  previous  to 
dressing.  These  birds  place  their  nest 
amongst  the  flags  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  by  heaping  a large  quantity  of 
the  same  materials  together,  raise  the 
fabric  sufirciently  above  water  to  keep  the 
eggs  dry.  In  this  buoyant  state,  a sudden 
flood  attended  by  a gale  of  wind  has  been 
known  to  drive  them  from  their  moorings, 
and  we  are  assured  by  an  inteUigent  ob- 
server of  nature  that  he  has  seen  a nest 
floated  from  one  side  of  a large  piece  of 
water  to  the  other,  with  the  bird  upon  it. 

Coot-foot  Triirga. — See  Phallarope. 

Coot,  Greater.  — FrrUca  aterrima,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  258,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  H.  p.  703,  3 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  778,  2.  FuUca  major,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  117,  2;  Will.  p.  239,  t.  51.  La 
grande  Forrlque,  orr  la  Macroule,  Bris.  v. 
p.  28,  2,  t.  2,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  it.  p.  366  ; Bnf. 
viU.  p.  120.  Greater  Coot,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  221 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  320  ; Lath.  Syn. 
V.  p.  277,  2 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  168.  — This 
is  larger  than  the  Common  Coot,  aird  the 
plumage  of  a deeper  black ; itr  other  re- 
spects it  so  much  resembles  that  bird,  that 
some  doubts  rrray  be  entertained  of  its 
being  a distinct  species.  Said  to  differ  in 
the  colour  of  the  callous  on  the  forehead, 
and  in  the  band  or  garter  above  the  knee, 
the  former  being  white,  the  latter  red.  It 
is  rarely  met  with  in  England,  but  is  said 
to  be  found  in  Lancashire  and  in  Scot- 
land ; not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  nortli- 
ern  parts  of  the  continent.  [Now  known 
to  be  identical  ivith  the  Common  Coot.] 

Coot,  Moor. — See  Gallinule,  Common. 

Coot,  Weesel. — See  Smew,  Redheaded. 

[Corbie  Crow. — See  Crow,  Carrion.] 
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Cormorant.  1 See 

Connorant,  Great  Black.  | Corvorant. 

Cormorant,  Green.  — See  Con'oraut  ami 
Sliag. 

Corncracker.  "j 

[Corncrake.]  I See 

Comcreak,  or  Crek.  j Gnllinulo  Crake. 

Comdi’ake.  J 

[Cornish  Chongh.]  ] See 

Cornish  Daw.  J Crow,  Eedleggecl. 

Corvorant  [Common.  — Yarrell,  iii.  484; 
Ilewitson,  cxxx.  471.]  A species  of  the 
Pelican  genus,  the  characters  of  which  are  : 
Bill  strong,  strait,  and  either  hooked  or 
sloping  at  the  point.  Nostrils  either  want- 
ing or  placed  in  a longitudinal  furrow. 
Face  naked.  Gullet  naked,  capable  of 
great  distention.  Toes  four,  aU  webbed 
together.  — Pehcanus  Corho,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  216,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  573  ; Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  886, 14.  Coiwus  aquaticus,  Ravi  Syn. 
p.  122,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  248,  t.  63.  Le  Cor- 
moran,  Btif.  viii.  p.  310,  t.  26.  Cormorant, 
Will.  Angl.  p.  329,  t.  63 ; Alhin,  ii.  t.  81. 
Corvorant,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  291 ; Ih.  fol. 
159,  t.  I.  1 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  593,  13 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  263  ; Wale.  S7jn. 
i.  t.  92 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  21 ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  11,  t.  p.  381.  Crested  Corvorant, 
Id.  11,  t.  p.  388.  Phalaorocorax,  Bris.  vi. 
p.  511,  1,  t.  45  ; Lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  495.  Pro- 
vincial; Sea  Crow;  Great  Black  Corvorant ; 
Cole  Goose  ; Skaid ; Green  Cormorant ; 
Brougie  ; Norie.  — The  Coiworant  is  sub- 
ject to  much  variety,  both  in  size  and 
colour.  The  specimen  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing description  is  taken  was  the  largest 
we  ever  saw.  It  weighed  eight  pounds ; 
length  three-  feet  three  inches  ; breadth 
four  feet  eleven  inches ; the  length  of  the 
bill  five  inches,  hooked  at  the  point ; irides 
green.  The  chin,  and  round  the  base  of 
the  hill  to  the  eyes,  bare  and  yeUow ; the 
head  and  neck  black ; hack  greenish  black, 
glossed  with  purple,  each  feather  bordered 
with  fine  deep  black ; scapulars  and  coverts 
of  the  wings  the  same,  dashed  -with  ash- 
colour;  the  whole  under  parts  black,  ex- 
cept a small  patch  of  white  on  the  throat ; 
quills  dusky  black ; the  tail  is  rounded, 
and  consists  of  fourteen  feathers,  which  is 
the  great  characteristic  distinction  of  this 
species  from  the  Shag.  We  have  seen 
twenty  or  thirty  Corvorants  together : in 
some  the  upper  parts  are  dusky,  dashed 
over  with  ash-colour ; the  under  parts  of 
the  neck  and  breast  light  brown ; the  belly 
dirty  white  ; in  some  the  feathers  of  the 
head  are  a little  elongated,  forming  a short 
pendant  crest,  and  a patch  of  wliito  on  the 
thighs.  This  vaiiety  of  marldngs  ore,  per- 


haps, common  to  this  species,  without  any 
regard  to  age  or  sex.  Wo  have,  however, 
upon  dissection,  generally  found  the  fe- 
males lightest  coloured.  The  Corvorant 
breeds  on  most  of  our  rocky  coasts,  some- 
times in  consort  mth  the  Shag.  We  have 
seen,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  an  insulated 
rock  covered  with  their  nests,  which  are 
composed  of  sticks  and  sea-weed.  The 
eggs  are  generally  three  in  number,  colour 
white,  weight  about  two  ounces.  It  fre- 
quently builds  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
highest  rocks  impending  the  sea ; the 
Shag  rarely  so  liigh.  In  the  winter  it  is 
frequently  found  in  fresh-water  rivers,  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  We 
have  seen  eight  or  ten  together  far  up  the 
river  Usk,  perched  upon  a tree.  The  Shag 
is  never  observed  to  quit  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea.  It  is  a great  desti’oyer  of 
fish;  and  by  frequent  diving  the  wings 
become  so  wet  as  to  incapacitate  its  flying, 
when  it  walks  out  of  the  water,  and  ex- 
tends the  wings  to  the  Avind  in  order  to 
dry  them.  It  is  said  this  bird  has  been 
ti'ained  and  used  for  fishing,  in  the  man- 
ner hawks  have  for  fowKng  ; and  in  order 
to  prevent  their  swallowing  the  prey,  a 
collar  was  put  round  the  neck. 

Supplement.  — Difierent  opinions  stUl 
exist  amongst  naturalists  with  respect  to 
the  crested  Corvorant  and  crested  Shag ; 
some  maintaining  the  opinion  that  they 
are  distinct  from  the  conunon  species, 
while  others  consider  them  as  only  va- 
rieties of  those  two  species.  We  are,  how- 
ever, enabled  to  clear  up  this  matter 
beyond  all  dispute,  proving  by  inconti’o- 
vertible  facts  that  the  crested  Coiworant  is 
no  other  than  a variety  of  the  common 
species.  One  of  these  birds  was  shot  in 
the  river  Avon,  in  Devonshii’e,  and  pre- 
sented to  us  by  a valuable  friend  and 
scientific  ornithologist  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Vaughan),  on  the  27th  of  February,  1805. 
The  length  of  this  bird  (now  in  our  mu- 
seum) is  three  feet : the  weight  six  pounds 
one  ounce  : and  upon  dissection  proved  to 
he  a female,  made  pai’ticulaiiy  evident  by 
four  of  the  ova  being  considerably  en- 
larged. In  the  beginning  of  Apial,  in  the 
year  1808,  another  of  these  birds  was  taken 
alive,  near  Bridgewater,  and  sent  to  us  by 
our  friend  Mr.  Anstice,  of  that  place. 
These  two  bii-ds  were  so  exactly  similar 
that  the  foUoiving  description  is  equally 
applicable.  The  bill  about  four  inches  and 
a quarter  in  length  from  tlie  gape,  dusky 
above,  the  base  of  the  under  mandible 
whitish  ; irides  green  : the  hare  skin  un- 
der the  hill  and  chin  dusky  speckled  with 
yellow : under  the  eye  a bare  sub-trian- 
gular spot  of  bright  yellow,  taking  in  the 
bill  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  finishing 
the  angle  on  the  lower  mandible : from 
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the  bill  to  the  eye  the  skin  is  dusky  blaek : 
the  crown,  and  back  part  of  the  head  and 
neck,  fine  glossy  bluish  black,  changeable 
to  greenish  or  violet,  and  mixed  mth  slen- 
der white  feathers  half  way  down  the  neck ; 
from  the  hind-head  do^vnwal•ds  for  three 
or  four  inches  the  feathers  are  consider- 
ably elongated,  and  form  a crest  destitute 
of  any  white  feathers : beliind  the  eye 
commences  a white  band,  nearlj'  an  inch 
in  breadth,  that  surrounds  the  throat,  im- 
mediately behind  the  bare  skin ; behind 
this  again  is  another  narrower  band  of 
changeable  bluish  black,  that  sepai’ates  the 
hoary  part  of  the  neck  (constituted  by  the 
mixed  black  and  white  feathers)  from  the 
pure  white  band ; the  back,  scapulars,  co- 
verts of  the  wings,  and  secondary  quiUs, 
bronze  or  changeable  greenish  brown,  each 
feather  bordered  uith  glossy  blue-black : 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  bluish  black, 
changeable  to  green  : on  each  thigh  a large 
patch  of  pure  wliite.  The  sex  of  the  spe- 
cimen sent  to  us  alive  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, as  it  is  now,  in  December,  1809,  in 
perfect  health,  but  has  completely  been 
divested  of  all  the  marks  that  character- 
ized the  crested  Corvorant;  being  desti- 
tute of  the  crest,  the  wliite  band  on  the 
throat,  the  hoary  neck,  and  the  white  on 
the  thighs ; in  fact,  is  completely  meta- 
morphosed into  what  we  always  suspected, 
the  common  Corvorant.  It  continued  its 
first  plumage  tiU  the  regular  moulting 
season,  the  autumn  of  1808,  when  it  gra- 
dually disappeared,  and  the  feathers  re- 
placed by  the  usual  plain  ones : and  the 
second  moulting,  now  comiiletely  effected, 
is  similai'  in  every  respect  to  the  last. 
From  this  fortunate  capture  therefore  we 
are  enabled  to  decide  so  long-contested  a 
dispute ; and  from  which  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  the  two  supposed  species  of 
Shags  are  mere  accidental  varieties.  The 
possession  of  this  bird  has  given  us  much 
of  its  history  we  were  previously  un- 
acquainted with.  It  is  extremely  docile, 
and  of  a grateful  disposition,  without  the 
smallest  tincture  of  a savage  or  \'imlictive 
spirit,  and  by  no  means  possessing  tlie 
bad  qualities  a celebrated  writer  would 
induce  us  to  believe,  b}'  making  it  per- 
sonify Satan.  The  bird  in  question  w'as 
surprised  by  a Newfoundland  dog,  belong- 
ing to  a fisherman,  under  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet  that  ran  into  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
it  was  taken  home,  and  not  being  in  the 
accustomed  plumage,  was  reported  to  be  a 
curious  and  uuknoivn  species.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Anstice  heard  of  it  he  went  to  see  the 
bird,  and  found  that  in  the  small  space  of 
time  it  had  been  made  captive  (about  a 
week)  it  was  perfectly  familiarized,  and 
malting  one  in  the  family  circle  round  the 
fii-e,  suffciing  the  caresses  of  the  children. 


who  were  very  unwilling  to  part  ivith  it. 
That  mode,  however,  by  which  all  earthly 
matters  are  obtained,  and  by  which  king- 
doms are  lost  and  gained,  succeeded,  and 
it  was  conveyed  to  us  by  tlie  coach,  being 
placed  in  a basket.  As  soon  as  it  arrived 
and  was  liberated,  it  followed  the  servant 
who  released  it,  aud  was  offered  every  sort 
of  food  at  hand,  all  of  which  was  equally 
refused ; not  even  raw  flesh  was  accept- 
able, and  no  fish  could  then  be  procured 
to  satisfy  its  hunger  (having  been  twenty- 
four  hours  on  its  journey),  in  consequence 
we  crammed  it  Avith  flesh,  which  was  taken 
very  reluctantly;  but  even  with  this  rough 
handling,  its  formidable  bill  was  not  made 
use  of  offensively.  After  feeding  it  was 
placed  on  a stool,  in  an  adjoining  room  to 
the  library,  where  it  sat  perfectly  con- 
tented, and  adjusted  its  disconcerted  plum- 
age. Obsenting  it  so  perfectly  reconciled 
to  its  new  abode,  and  ha\ing  retired  to  the 
librai'y,  leaving  both  doors  open,  uith  in- 
tention of  retmning,  we  were  astonished, 
in  a few  minutes,  to  see  the  stranger  walk 
boldly  into  the  room,  while  in  conversa- 
tion with  a friend,  and,  coming  towards  us 
ivith  the  greatest  confidence  and  famili- 
aiity,  joined  us  at  the  fire-side,  where  it 
reassumed  the  task  of  pluming  and  dress- 
ing its  feathers.  From  hence  we  removed 
this  bird  to  an  aquatic  menagerie,  to  which 
it  was  cairied  without  offering  the  least 
offensive  resistance,  but  the  sight  of  water 
made  it  restless,  and  when  liberated  it 
instantly  plunged  in  and  dived  incessantly 
for  a considerable  time,  in  hopes  of  prey ; 
and  after  searching  every  part  of  the  pond 
wdthout  obtaining  a single  fish,  it  appeared 
to  be  conAinced  there  were  none,  and  never 
made  any  other  attempt  for  three  days, 
during  the  W'hole  of  which  time  it  was 
crammed  with  flesh,  not  being  able  to 
procure  any  fish.  It  is  almost  incredible 
to  see  witli  what  dexterity  this  btid  dives 
and  seizes  its  prey;  knowing  its  owm 
powei's  under  water,  if  a fish  is  throwm  in 
at  a great  distance,  it  frequently  dives  im- 
mediately, and  pursues  its  com'se  under 
water,  in  the  line  to  the  spot  it  w'as  ob- 
seiwed  to  fall,  with  vast  celerity,  and,  if 
the  w’ater  is  clear,  takes  the  fish  with  cer- 
tainty, and  frequently  before  it  falls  to  the 
bottom.  If  the  fish  happens  to  be  of  the 
flat  Itind,  it  is  invariably  turned  in  the 
bill,  so  as  to  reverse  its  natui-al  position, 
by  which  means  only  could  such  be  got 
within  the  biU.  In  tliis  case  the  dilat- 
able skin  under  the  biU  is  of  great  use, 
but  it  by  no  means  deserves  the  appella- 
tion of  a pouch,  not  being  capable  of  more 
distention  than  any  part  of  tlie  oesopha- 
gus ; nor  can  it  be  used  as  a reservoir  for 
provision,  either  for  the  bird’s  own  use  or 
for  the  purpose  of  caiTying  food  to  its 
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young.  The  quantity  of  fish  this  bird 
will  swallow  at  a meal  is  astonishing ; 
three  or  four  pounds  twice  a day  ai’e 
readily  devoured,  the  digestion  being  ex- 
cessively rapid.  If  by  accident  a large 
fish  sticks  in  the  gullet,  it  has  the  power 
of  inflating  that  part  to  its  utmost,  and 
while  in  that  state  the  head  and  neck  are 
shaken  violently,  in  order  to  promote  its 
passage.  This  is  a property  we  never 
observed  in  any  other  bird,  but  is  pro- 
bably common  to  the  I'est  of  the  tribe,  or 
such  as  are  destitute  of  nasal  apertures. 
That  all  birds  have  a communication  be- 
tween their  lungs  and  the  cavity  of  their 
body  surrounding  the  viscera,  more  or 
less,  is  well  known ; but  as  there  is  no 
jjassage  into  the  oesophagus  but  by  the 
mouth,  to  effect  this  inflation,  a violent 
compression  of  the  body  becomes  neces- 
sary at  the  same  time  the  bill  is  closed, 
and  the  air  is  forced  back  into  the  mouth 
and  pressed  into  the  guUet.  It  is  ob- 
servable in  the  act  of  fishing,  this  bird 
always  canies  the  head  under  water,  in 
order  that  it  may  discover  its  prey  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  with  moi’e  certainty 
than  could  be  effected  by  keeping  its  eyes 
above  the  surface,  which  is  agitated  by  the 
air,  and  rendered  unfit  for  visional  pur- 
poses. All  fishes  are  invariably  turned  in 
the  biU,  so  as  to  present  the  head  fore- 
most; and  when  an  Eel  (the  most  favourite 
food)  is  captured,  and  not  seized  favour- 
ably for  gorging,  and  the  resistance  of 
such  sUppery  prey  renders  it  impossible 
to  be  turned  in  the  bill,  then  the  fish  is 
thrown  up  to  some  distance,  and  most 
dexterously  re-caught  in  a more  favour- 
able part,  and  instantly  swallowed.  Ano- 
ther action  seems  also  peculiar  to  this 
bird,  and  perhaps  its  congeners.  That  is 
a most  violent  beating  of  the  water  with 
its  wings,  -B-ithout  moving  from  the  spot ; 
and  each  beating  is  succeeded  by  a shake 
of  the  whole  body,  and  ruffling  of  all  the 
feathers,  at  the  same  time  covering  itself 
with  the  water.  This  singular  action  is 
repeated  ten  or  twenty  times  with  small 
intervals  of  rest;  and  afterwards  it  repairs 
to  a tump,  or  some  elevated  place  on 
shore,  and  spreads  or  flaps  its  wings  till 
they  are  diy.  It  lives  in  perfect  harmony 
with  a Whistling  Swan,  a Bernacle  Goose, 
various  sorts  of  Ducks,  and  other  occa- 
sional birds,  but  if  it  perceives  a GuU  with 
a piece  of  fish  it  instantly  gives  chace  : if, 
however,  the  Gull  has  time  to  swallow  it, 
no  resentment  is  offered ; the  sight  of  it 
created  tlic  desire  of  possession,  and  that 
desire  ceases  with  its  disappearance.  If 
it  gets  out  it  never  attempts  to  ramble, 
but,  walking  direct  to  tlie  liouse,  enters 
the  first  open  door  without  deference  to 
any  one,  regardless  even  of  a dog,  and  in 


fact  is  troublesomely  tame.  There  was  a 
specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  late  Le- 
veriau  Museum,  and  Mr.  Bewick  has  de- 
scribed and  figured  another  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Tunstall,  which  ho  refers  to 
the  Crested  Shag  of  the  ‘ British  Zoology,’ 
but  that  cannot  be,  since  Mr.  Pennant’s 
bird  is  said  to  be  less  than  the  common 
Shag,  and  to  have  only  twelve  feathers  in 
the  tail,  whereas  this  bird  has  fourteen. 
MiiUer,  in  his  ‘ Zoologise  Danicaj  Prodro- 
raus,’  has  placed  this  and  some  of  its  con- 
geners amongst  the  ProceUaiia,  or  Pe- 
trels ; but  from  those  it  is  so  essentially 
different  in  conformation,  as  well  as  habits, 
as  to  render  them  perfectly  incongruous. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  Corvorant 
and  Shag,  and  their  strict  affinities,  should 
constitute  a distinct  genus  from  the  Gan- 
net  and  the  true  Pelicans,  being  as  dif- 
ferent in  many  essentials  of  structiu'e  as 
in  their  habits.  But  for  further  particu- 
lars we  refer  to  the  article  Gannet. 

[Corvorant,  Crested. — The  Crested  Corvo- 
rant, as  well  as  the  Crested  Shag,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Com- 
mon Corvorant  and  Common  Shag  in  adult 
nuptial  plumage.] 

Coultemeb. — See  Puffin. 

Cracker. — See  Duck,  Pintailed. 

[Crake,  Baillon’s.  — See  Gallinule,  Bail- 
Ion’s.] 

[Crake,  Gallinule. — See  Gallinule,  Cralce.] 

[Crake,  Little. — See  Gallinule,  Little.] 

[Crake,  Spotted. — See  Gallinule,  Spotted.] 

[Crake,  Olivaceous.  — See  Gallinule,  OU- 
vaceous.] 

Crane, — [ Yarrell,  ii.  530 ; Hewitson,  Ixxxi. 
308.]  Ardea  Grus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  234, 
4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  620 ; Bris.  v.  p.  374, 
6,  t.  33  : 16.  8vo,  ii.  p.  307 ; Raii  Sy7i.  p. 
95,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  200,  t.  48  ; Ind.  Om.  ii. 
p.  674,  5 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  29. 
La  Grue,  Buf.  to.  p.  287,  t.  14.  Common 
Crane,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  App.  p.  534,  t.  6 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  453  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  274,  t.  48  ; 
Alhin.  ii.  t.  65  : Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  40,  5 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  143 ; Wale.  Syn. 
ii.  t.  124. — This  species  of  Heron  weighs 
near  ten  pounds;  length  five  feet.  The 
bill  is  above  four  inches  long,  of  a greenish 
black ; the  forehead  is  covered  with  black 
down,  or  hairs  ; the  hind  part  of  the  head 
bare  and  red,  with  a few  scattered  hau-s  ; 
on  the  nape  is  a bare  place  ash-coloured  ; 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  hind  part  of 
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the  neck  white ; between  the  biR  and  eyes, 
beneath  them,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  blackish  ash-colour ; the  lower  pai-t 
of  the  neck,  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  fine 
ash-colour,  darkest  on  the  tail-coverts ; 
the  quill-feathers  and  greater  coverts 
black ; bastai’d  wing  the  same ; from  the 
pinion  of  each  wing,  nearest  the  body, 
springs  a large  tuft  of  unwebbed  feathers, 
curled  at  the  ends,  which  can  be  erected 
at  \vill,  but  most  frequently  hang  over  and 
cover  the  tail.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  this  bird  was  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon formerly  in  our  fens ; but  only  one  or 
two  instances  are  recorded  by  our  later 
writers  of  its  having  been  lolled  in  this 
kingdom.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  European  continent  and  Asia,  mi- 
grating with  the  season.  It  breeds  in  the 
more  noi-thern  parts.  It  is  said  to  fiy 
remarkably  high  in  its  passage,  even  out 
of  sight ; but  that  their  passing  is  knorvTi 
by  the  noise  they  make,  which  is  louder 
than  any  other  bird  : this  is  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  windpipe,  which  is  of 
a very  singular  structure : it  enters  the 
keel  of  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  which 
is  formed  with  a large  cavity  to  receive  it ; 
from  thence  it  returns,  after  being  twice 
reflected.  But  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Latham’s  Essay  on  the  ‘ Tracheae  of 
Birds,’  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  ‘ Linnean  Transactions.’  This  bird  is 
said  to  make  its  nest  in  the  marshes,  and 
to  lay  two  bluish  eggs.  [The  following 
most  interesting  account  of  the  breeding  of 
the  Crane  in  Lapland  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  John  WoUey,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  ‘ Ibis,’  vol.  i.  p.  191 : — 

“ This  great  mai’sh,  called  ‘ Iso  uoma,’  is 
mostly  composed  of  soft  bog,  in  which, 
except  where  the  bog-bean  grows,  one  ge- 
nerally sinks  up  to  the  knees,  or  even  to 
the  middle ; but  it  is  intersected  by  long 
sti-ips  of  flrmer  bog-earth  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  level,  and  bearing  creep- 
ing shrubs,  principal!}'  of  sallow  and  dwarf 
birch,  mixed  in  places  with  Ledum  palus- 
tre,  Vaccinium  uliginosum,  Andromeda  po- 
lifolia,  Rubus  chamtemorus,  besides  grasses, 
carices,  mosses,  and  other  plants.  There 
were  also  a few  bushes  or  treelets  of  the 
common  birch,  and  these  quite  numerous 
in  some  parts  of  the  marsh.  Walking 
along  one  of  these  strips,  in  a direction 
where  the  pair  of  Cranes  was  said  to  be 
often  heard,  I came  upon  a nest  which  I 
was  sure  must  be  a Crane’s.  I saw  one 
bit  of  down.  The  nest  was  made  of  very 
small  twigs  mixed  ■\rith  long  sedgy  grass  ;* 
altogether  several  inches  in  depth,  and 
perhaps  two  feet  across.  In  it  were  two 
Uning-membranes  of  eggs,  and  on  search- 
ing amongst  the  materials  of  the  nest  I 
found  fragments  of  the  shells.  We  had 


not  gone  many  yards  beyond  this  place, 
when  I saw  a Crane  stalking  in  a direction 
across  us  amongst  some  small  birch  trees, 
now  appearing  to  stoop  a little,  and  now 
holding  its  head  and  neck  boldly  up  as  it 
steadily  advanced.  Presently  the  lads 
called  out  to  me  they  had  found  some 
young  Cranes.  As  I ran  towards  them,  a 
Crane,  not  the  one  I had  previously  seen, 
rose  just  before  me  from  among  some 
bushes  which  were  only  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  not  twenty  yards  from  the  place 
where  the  lads  had  been  shouting  at  least 
for  a minute  or  two.  It  rose  into  the  air 
in  a hurried,  Mghtened  way.  There  was 
nothing  just  at  the  spot  where  it  got  up, 
neither  eggs  nor  young.  I then  went  up 
to  where  the  two  little  Cranes  were  found. 
They  were  standing  upright,  and  walking 
about  with  some  facility,  and  maldng  a 
rather  loud  ‘ cheeping  ’ cry.  They  seemed 
as  if  they  could  have  left  such  eggs  as 
Cranes  were  supposed  to  lay  only  a very  few 
days.  I say  supposed,  for  in  England  wo 
know  nothing  of  the  eggs  which  are  called 
Cranes’,  but  which  may  have  come  from 
any  paid  of  the  world.  They  were  straightly 
made  little  things,  short  in  the  beak,  livid 
in  the  eye,  thick  in  the  knees,  covered 
with  a moderately  long  chestnut  or  tawny- 
coloured  down,  darker  on  the  upper  parts, 
softening  away  into  paler  underneath.  As 
I fondled  one  of  them  it  began  to  peck 
playfully  at  my  hands  and  legs,  and  when 
at  length  I rose  to  go  away  it  walked  after 
me,  taking  me,  I supposed,  for  one  of  its 
long-legged  parents.  I had  only  just 
before  been  plucking  from  it  some  bits  of 
down  to  keep ; for  valuable  as  I knew  it 
to  be  in  a Natural  History  point  of  view, 
I could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  take  its 
life.  As  soon  as  I saw  its  inclination  to 
foUow,  I took  to  double-quick  time,  and 
soon  left  it  far  behind.  Its  confidence 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  all  the  time 
we  were  with  it  the  old  Cranes  were  flying 
round  near  the  ground,  at  some  distance 
from  us,  their  necks  and  feet  fully  stretched 
out  as  usual,  but  with  a remarkable  sudden 
casting  up  of  the  wings  in  a direction  over 
the  back  after  each  do^raward  stroke,  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  steady  movement. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  making  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  low  clattering  or  somewhat 
gurgling  noise,  of  which  it  is  veiy  difficult 
to  give  an  intelligible  description,  and  now 
and  then  they  broke  out  into  a loud  frum- 
peting  call  not  unlike  their  grand  ordinai-y 
notes,  which,  audible  at  so  great  a distance, 
gladden  tlie  ears  of  the  lover  of  nature.  The 
following  year,  1854,  on  the  20th  of  May,  I 
went  with  only  Ludwig,  my  servant-lad,  to 
look  for  the  Crane’s  nest  in  ‘ Iso  uoma.’ 
Wo  saw  no  birds,  and  the  spot  where  the 
nest  had  been  the  preceding  year  was 
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not  easy  to  find  in  so  extensive  a marsh. 
So  we  quartered  our  ground,  working  care- 
fully up  one  sU'ip  of  harder  ground  and 
down  the  next.  After  some  hours  of  heavy 
walking  I saw  the  eggs — joyful  sight ! — on 
an  adjacent  slip  in  a perfectly  open  place. 
The  two  eggs  lay  witli  their  long  diame- 
ters parallel  to  one  another,  and  there  was 
just  room  for  a third  egg  to  be  placed  be- 
tween them.  The  nest,  about  two  feet 
across,  was  nearly  flat,  made  chiefly  of 
light-coloured  grass  or  hay  loosely  matted 
together,  scai-cely  more  than  two  inches  in 
depth,  and  raised  only  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  general  level  of  the  swamp. 
There  were  higher  sites  close  by,  and 
many  of  them  would  have  seemed  more 
eligible.”  The  Crane  continues  to  be  a 
bird  of  excessive  raiity  in  Britain.  At  p. 
2352  of  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ the  late  Mr.  John 
WoUey  records  having  seen  a specimen  of 
the  Common  Crane  on  the  |mainland  of 
Shetland,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1848. 
At  p.  2600  of  the  same  journal  the  capture 
of  a female  Crane  in  Oxfordshire  is  re- 
corded by  Revs.  Andrew  and  Henry 
Matthews  in  the  spring  of  1829.  At.  p. 
2771  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  mentions  a speci- 
men of  the  Common  Crane  as  having  been 
shot  at  Martham,  in  Norfolk,  in  December, 
1849.  At  p.  3234  Mr.  EUman  reports 
having  obtained  a male  of  this  bird,  shot 
near  Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  in  May,  1849.  At 
p.  4512  Mr.  Borrer  records  having  seen  one 
in  the  Museum  at  Chichester,  which  had 
been  shot  the  day  before,  at  Pagham,  in 
Sussex.  And  lastly,  at  p.  8005,  there  is  a 
notice  of  Mr.  Abbott  having  received  a spe- 
cimen of  the  Crane,  shot  at  Hartlepool, 
but  no  date  is  given.] 

Supplement.  — A few  years  since,  a 
small  flock  appeared  in  the  harvest  time, 
at  TingwaU,  in  Zetland,  one  of  which  was 
shot.  They  were  observed  to  feed  on  corn, 
a very  unusual  food  for  such  bii’ds. 

Crane. — See  Shag. 

[Crane,  Numidian.  — Grus  Virgo,  Gould, 
Birds  of  Europe,  Part  20. — This  beautiful 
species  stands  three  feet  three  inches  in 
height,  and  its  fi^re  is  elegant  and  slen- 
der. The  prevaning  colour  is  the  most 
delicate  blue-grey ; the  crown  of  the  head, 
the  cheeks,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
and  some  long  pendant  feathers  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  tips 
of  the  primaries,  are  black  : from  behind 
the  eye,  on  each  side  of  the  head,  there 
arises  a tuft  of  long  white  feathers,  which 
form  a sort  of  drooping  crest : the  beak  is 
black  at  the  base,  but  the  remainder  is  of 
an  ochreous-yellow  colour.  The  sexes 
are  very  nearly  alike,  and  the  young  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  difference  in  colour. 


This  species  is  very  common  in  the  North 
of  Africa,  and  abounds  in  Egypt  at  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile ; it  is  also  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas,  and  the  Aral  and  Baikal  Lakes. 
Many  specimens  have  been  killed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a few  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  one  in 
Piedmont,  and  one  near  Aubonne  in 
Switzerland.’  They  frequent  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  the  shores  of  seas  and  lakes, 
feeding  piincipally  on  fish  and  reptiles. 
These  bii’ds  are  very  commonly  kept  in 
confinement,  and  soon  get  tame  and 
sociable.  Buffon  says  that  one  lived 
twenty -four  years  at  Versailles,  and  several 
instances  have  occurred  of  their  breeding 
in  captivity.  In  the  Zoologist  ’ for  1863, 
at  p.  8692,  is  the  following  record  of 
the  occurrence  of  two  of  these  birds  in 
Orkney  : — “ A fine  male  bird,  in  beautiful 
plumage,  the  Demoiselle  or  Numidian 
Crane  {Grus  Virgo),  was  shot  on  Thursday, 
the  14th  of  May,  1863,  at  Deerness,  east 
Mainland,  Orkney,  and  has  since  been 
preserved  for  Mr.  Reid,  bookseller,  of 
Kirkwall.  Two  of  the  birds  Avere  seen  at 
Deerness  for  some  days,  and  were  pursued 
and  shot  at  several  times.  When  one  was 
kUled,  the  other  flew  over  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Island  of  Copinshay,  and  was  not 
afterwards  seen  by  the  Deerness  folks, 
who  describe  the  flight  and  walking  of 
this  remarkable  bird  as  something  very 
graceful.  It  appeared  in  good  condition, 
weighing  about  five  pounds.  The  gulls 
and  lapAvings  continually  attacked  the  tAvo 
strangers  whenever  they  walked  or  Avinged 
their  way  over  the  grass  and  oat  fields, 
and  they  were  frequently  heard  to  utter  a 
hoarse  scream  when  thus  persecuted.  No- 
thing was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
one  kOled  but  a few  oats,  and  a few  of  the 
same  grains  were  also  adherent  to  the 
tongue.  A day  or  tAvo  after  the  first  had 
been  shot,  its  companion  returned  to 
Deerness  from  Copinshay,  and  was  again 
seen  in  the  fields,  probably  in  search  of 
its  mate.  Several  poi’ties  endeavoured  to 
stalk  it,  but  Avithout  success.  — John  o’ 
Groat's  Journal.’’) 

Crank-Bird.  — See  Woodpecker,  Least- 
spotted. 

[Cravat  Goose. — A name  of  the  Canada 
Goose.] 

Creeper.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  Avhich  are  : Bill  slendei’,  incui-vated. 
Toes  three  before,  one  behind.  ChiAvs 
hooked  and  long.  Tail  of  tAvelvo  stifi’ 
sharp-pointed  feathers. 

Creeper,  Common.  — [Yarrell,  ii.  170; 
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Hewitson,  Ixii.  243.]  Certhia  familiaris, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  184, 1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  469 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  280,  1.  Certhia,  Bris.  iii. 
p.  003,  1 ; 76.  8vo,  ii.  p.  2 ; Raii  Syn.  p. 
47,  A.  5 ; Will.  p.  100,  t.  23.  Grimpereau, 
Buf.  V.  p.  481,  t.  21,  f.  1.  Common  Creeper, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  02,  t.  39 ; 76.  fol.  p.  82,  t. 
K. ; Arct.  Zool.ii.  No.  174 ; Alhin.  iii.  t.  25 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  ii.  No.  701 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  126 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  55 ; Wale.  Syn.  i. 
t.  54 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  5.  Provincial : 
Tree-creeper;  Tree-cUmber. — This  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  in  England ; its 
weight  about  two  drams ; length  five 
inches ; bill  half  an  inch  long,  slender  and 
curved ; irides  hazel.  The  upper  part  of 
the  head  and  neck  are  prettily  mai-ked 
■with  streaks  of  black  and  yeUow-brown ; 
above  each  eye  is  a stroke  of  white ; back, 
rump,  and  scapulars,  inclining  to  tawny ; 
quiUs  dusky,  mostly  tipped  and  edged 
with  white,  or  very  light  brown : the 
coverts  are  varied  with  dusky  hro'wn  and 
yellomsh  white,  the  last  of  which  forms  a 
sort  of  bar  across  the  wung ; the  breast 
and  belly  ai’e  of  a silvery  white ; the  tail 
consists  of  twelve  shai’p-pointed  stiff  fea- 
thers, of  a tawny  brown.  Some  authors 
have  described  this  bmd  as  possessing 
only  ten  feathers  in  the  tad,  which  is  a 
mistake.  This  bird  is  pei’petuaUy  climbing 
u))  the  body  and  Umbs  of  trees  in  search 
of  insects,  its  only  food.  It  makes  a nest 
in  some  hole,  or  behind  the  bark  of  some 
decayed  tree,  composed  of  drj'  grass  and 
the  inner  bai'k  of  wood,  loosely  put  toge- 
ther, and  lined  ;\ith  small  feathers.  The 
eggs  ai'e  from  six  to  eight  in  number  (not 
twenty,  as  some  assert),  weight  about 
eighteen  grains ; these  ai-e  white,  mi- 
nutely speckled  with  bright  rust-colour. 
During  the  time  of  incubation  the  female 
is  fed  by  the  other  sex,  whenever  she 
quits  her  nest  in  seai'ch  of  food.  The  note 
of  the  Creeper  is  monotonous  and  weak, 
several  times  repeated  in  a deliberate  man- 
ner ; but  is  rarely  heard  in  winter.  At  this 
season  it  is  constantly  active  in  search  of 
food,  which  is  chiefiy  the  larvae  of  insects, 
found  under  moss,  and  in  the  crevices  of 
the  bark ; which  is  procured  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  subsist  it  during  that  season. 

Creshawk. — See  Kestrel. 

[Crested  Corvorant. — See  Corvorant,  Com- 
mon.] 

[Crested  Lapwing. — See  Lapwing.] 

[Crested  Lark. — See  Lark,  Crested.] 

[Crested  Tit. — See  Titmouse,  Crested.] 

[Crested  Shag. — See  Shag,  Crested.] 


Crocker. — See  Gull,  Blackheaded.] 

Crookedbill. — See  Avoset. 

Crossbill  [Common. — Tarreitl,  ii.  1 ; Hew- 
itson,  Uv.  212.]  Loxia  curvirostra,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  299,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  843 ; 
Ind.  Om.  i.  p.  370,  1.  Loxia,  Bris.  iii.  p. 
329,  t.  17,  f.  3 ; 76.  8vo,  p.  401 ; Raii  Sij7i. 
p.  86,  A. ; Will.  p.  181,  t.  44.  Le  Bee 
croise,  Biif.  iii.  p.  449,  t.  27,  f.  2.  Cross- 
bill, or  Shield-apple,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  115, 
t.  49  ; 76.  fol.  106,  t.  U.  f.  2 : Arct.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  208  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  248,  t.  44*;  Edw. 
t.  303 ; Albin.  i.  t.  61 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p. 
106,  1 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  66  ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  205 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  11 ; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  39.  — This  species  of 
Grosbealc  weighs  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half : length  near  six  inches  and  a half : 
bin  strong,  both  mandibles  convex,  and 
crossing  each  other  at  the  points,  which 
are  hooked  ; colour  brown  ; eyes  small ; 
irides  dusky.  The  plumage  of  the  male 
varies  from  a beautiful  red  to  orange- 
colour  on  the  head,  neck,  breast,  back,  and 
rump  ; the  wing-coverts  rufous-brown  ; 
quills  and  tail  dusky ; vent  almost  white  ; 
under  tail-coverts  spotted  dusky ; tail 
forked ; legs  short ; claws  strong.  The 
females  also  vaiy  somew'hat  in  colour.  In 
general  they  are  of  a dull  obve-green  on 
those  parts  where  the  male  is  red ; but 
the  feathers  on  the  back  are  mottled  with 
dusky ; the  wings  and  tail  similar  to  that 
of  the  male,  but  not  so  dark.  We  have 
observed  the  crossing  of  the  mandibles 
are  not  constantly  on  the  same  side.  The 
Crossbill  is  not  known  to  breed  with  us, 
but  is  more  or  less  found  amongst  our  fir 
plantations,  from  June  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  feeding  on  the  seed,  by  dex- 
terously dividing  the  scales  of  the  cone, 
for  which  purpose  the  bill  is  admirably 
adapted.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  our 
orcliards  in  autumn,  and  will  readily  di- 
vide an  apple  to  get  at  the  kernels.  In 
the  year  1791  we  were  informed  by  a 
bii’dcatcher  at  Bath  that  he  had  taken  an 
hundred  pair  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July  : the  greater  part  were  males,  which 
were  general!)'  sold  for  five  shiUings  each. 
Many  are  taken  with  a call-bird  and  bird- 
lime ; others  are  caught  by  a horse-hair 
noose  fixed  to  a long  fishing-rod.  So 
intent  are  these  birds  when  picking  out 
the  seeds  of  the  cone,  that  they  wiU  suffer 
themselves  to  he  taken  by  the  noose  being 
put  over  the  head.  They  are  discovered 
by  the  twittering  noise  they  make  while 
feeding.  This  bird  is  said  to  be  a con- 
stant inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  ; breeds  early  in  the  month  of 
Mai’ch,  on  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees.  In 
confinement  it  seems  to  have  much  the 
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actions  of  a Parrot,  climbing  up  the  wires 
of  a cage  by  the  claws  and  beak.  Mr. 
Pennant  mentions  a variety  he  received 
out  of  Shropshire,  superior  in  size,  vith 
the  bill  remarkably  thick  and  short,  and 
more  incurvated  than  in  the  common 
kind ; the  ends  more  blunt.  [Colonel 
Montagu  does  not  give  any  instance  of  the 
Crossbill’s  breeding  in  Britain ; but  since 
his  account  was  written,  the  nests,  eggs  and 
young  of  the  Crossbill  have  been  found  on 
several  occasions  ; at  Bo3'nton,  near  Bur- 
lington, in  Yorkshire,  in  1829 ; at  Epping, 
in  Essex,  by  Mr.  Doubleday ; at  Cirences- 
ter, in  1839,  by  Mr.  Brown ; in  the  Holt 
Eorest,  in  Hampshire,  by  Mr.  Long,  in  the 
same  year ; and  in  pine  woods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Findhorn,  by  Mr.  Hancock, 
in  1850  : aU  these  instances  are  noticed 
in  Hewitson’s  ‘ Oology.’  In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ 
for  1843,  at  page  189,  occurs  the  following 
note,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Lewcock,  a 
birdstuffer  atFarnham: — “Four  or  five 
j-ears  ago  the  Scotch  firs  in  the  Holt 
Forest  were  cut  out  to  allow  more  room 
for  the  growth  of  young  oaks ; when  the 
trees  were  thrown,  four  nests  of  the  Cross- 
bill were  found  in  their  topmost  forks ; 
the  nests  and  eggs  had  much  the  appear- 
ance of  those  of  the  Greenfinch.  Since  the 
fii’s  were  cut  down  I am  not  aware  that  a 
single  Crossbill  has  been  seen  in  the  Fo- 
rest.” And  again,  in  the  volume  for  1849, 
at  page  2526,  is  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  Duff, 
affording  conclusive  evidence  of  the  Cross- 
bill breeding  in  the  county  of  Dui-ham.] 

[Crossbill,  American  Whitewinged. — Loxia 
leucoptera,  Yarrell,  ii.  33.  “ Young  birds 

have  the  beak  of  dark  horn-colour ; towards 
the  point  the  upper  mandible  is  so  com- 
pressed that  the  edges  are  ahnost  united ; 
the  lower  mandible  rather  lighter  in  co- 
lour ; the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  beak, 
near  the  nostrils,  greyish  white ; irides 
dark  brown ; head,  neck,  and  back  dull 
greenish  grey,  mottled  with  a darker  tint, 
which  pervades  the  centre  of  each  feather ; 
the  rump  tinged  with  greenish  yellow; 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  jis  of  a 
lighter  grey,  longitudinally  streaked  with 
dusky  brown  ; the  shoulders  mottled  with 
two  shades  of  dull  greyish  brown ; both 
sets  of  wing-coverts  dull  black,  with  white 
tips,  forming  two  conspicuous  bars  across 
the  wings  ; all  the  quill-feathers  nearly 
black ; the  primaiies  and  secondaries  with 
very  narrow  lighter-coloui’ed  edges ; the 
tertials  edged  and  tipped  with  wliite ; the 
tail  forked,  the  feathers  dull  black,  with 
very  narrow  light- coloured  edges ; under 
'tail-coverts  in  the  centre  almost  black, 
with  greyish  white  sides  and  ends ; legs 
and  toes  brownish  black ; the  claws  shining 
black.  'Phe  male  in  the  plumage  of  his 


second  year  has  the  head,  neck,  part  of 
the  back,  rump,  and  under  surface  of  the 
body,  crimson-red ; the  base  of  each  fea- 
ther dai’k  grey ; the  quill  and  tail-feathers 
dai’ker  than  in  the  younger  bird,  almost 
uniform  black ; both  sets  of  wing-coverts 
tipped  with  white ; the  tertials  also  being 
tipped  -with  white ; a dark  mottled  band 
passes  across  the  back.  A male,  older 
than  the  preceding  btid,  had  passed  appa- 
rently from  the  crimson  state  to  orange- 
yellow  on  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the 
back,  and  under  surface  of  the  body  ; the 
rump  lemon-yellow ; wings  and  tail-fea- 
thers as  in  the  crimson-coloured  male. 
The  female  is  at  first  lilce  the  young  bird, 
but  afterwards  loses  the  striated  appear- 
ance on  the  under  surface  of  the  body, 
and  attains  a lemon-yellow  colour  on  the 
rump,  and  over  a portion  of  the  breast. 
The  whole  length  of  the  adult  bird  is  five 
inches  and  three-quarters ; from  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches 
and  a half ; the  first  three  primaiies  very 
nearly  of , equal  length,  and  the  longest  in 
the  ving  ; the  foiu'th  feather  shorter  than 
the  third,  but  much  longer  than  the  fifth. 
The  hind  claw  stout,  and  longer  than  the 
hind  toe.”  — Yarrell,  ii.  p.  37.  The  two 
species  of  Wliitewinged  Crossbill  were 
first  sepai’ated  as  British  in  the  ‘ Zoolo- 
gist’ for  1848,  at  p.  2300,  up  to  which 
time  one  species  only  was  known  to  have 
occiu'red  in  this  country : it  is  not  very 
certain  to  which  species  the  following  re- 
cords may  with  certainty  be  applied.  In 
the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1843,  at  p.  142,  Mr. 
Rodd  records  the  occurrence  of  a White- 
winged Crossbill  at  Lariggan,  near  Pen- 
zance : at  p.  221  of  the  same  volume  Mr. 
Jerdon  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a spe- 
cimen near  Jedburgh,  in  Febi’uary,  1841. 
In  the  volume  for  1845,  at  p.  1190,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Fitton  records  that  he  picked  up  a 
specimen,  apparently  just  washed  on 
shore,  on  the  17th  of  February  of  that 
year : duiing  the  following  year,  1846, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  similar  re- 
cords— the  first  at  p.  1247,  at  Mickleover, 
near  Derby,  on  the  21st  of  November,  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  IBell  ; the  second  at  p.  1498, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Hunter,  states 
that  foiu'  or  five  of  these  birds  were  seen 
and  one  procured  on  the  10th  of  May,  at 
Thetford,  in  Norfolk;  and  the  third,  at  p. 
1551,  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  James 
Cooper,  that  several  specimens  were  killed 
near  Walton  House,  some  ten  miles  east 
of  Cai'lisle.  In  the  volume  for  1847  Mr. 
James  B.  Hodgkinson  states  that  nine 
specimens  were  killed  that  yeai’  near 
Brampton,  in  Cumberland.  In  the  volume 
for  1849,  at  p.  2419,  Dr.  Breo  mentions 
that  a specimen  of  Loxia  bifasciata  was 
shot  out  of  a Jlock  feeding  ou  lu*-cones  at 
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Drinkstone,  in  SufiPolk,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Burt.  In  the  volmne  for  1859,  p.  6631, 
Mr.  Thomas  Edward,  of  Banff,  states  that 
a large  flock  of  Loxia  leucoptera  visited 
Banff,  alighting  on  what  are  called  the 
Castle  trees  : they  appeared  quite  ex- 
hausted, many  of  them  dropping  from  the 
trees ; none  of  these  have  been  preserved, 
and  I incline  to  think  they  were  the 
European  bifasciata  rather  than  the  Ame- 
rican leucoptera.] 

[Crossbill,  European  Whitewinged. — Loxia 
bifasciata,  Yarrell,  ii.  27. — “ In  the  young- 
est bird  I have  seen,  the  upper  mandible 
is  dark  brown  ; the  under  mandible  pale 
brown,  short,  and  but  little  crossed  over 
beyond  the  upper : head,  neck,  back,  and 
wing-coverts  gre3T.sh  green ; the  points  of 
both  sets  of  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
white,  but  the  colour  is  not  so  bright,  and 
the  space  occupied  by  it  is  of  smaller 
extent  than  in  older  birds ; the  rump 
greenish  yeUow  ; wing-primaiies  grejdsh 
black ; tertials  tipped  with  dull  white  ; 
tail-feathers  greyish  black,  with  narrow 
margins  of  yello-svish  white ; tail  slightly 
forked ; under  surface  of  the  neck  gre3dsh 
white,  streaked  with  darker  grey ; belly 
uniformly  grey,  the  vent  lighter  in  colour ; 
under  tail-coverts  greyish  black  in  the 
middle,  surrounded  with  duU  white ; un- 
der surface  of  tail-feathers  grey ; legs  and 
toes  dark  brown ; claws  shining  black ; 
hind  claw  not  longer  than  the  hind  toe. 
An  adult  male  has  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  neck  above,  the  upper  part  of  the 
back,  and  the  rump,  mottled  with  brick- 
red,  orange  and  gre3dsh  brown  ; primaries 
and  tail-feathers  almost  black;  the  wing- 
coverts  and  tertials  with  the  usual  white 
marks ; under  surface  of  the  body  reddish 
orange ; the  feathers  about  the  vent,  the 
under  tail-coverts,  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  tail-feathers,  as  in  the  younger  bird. 
An  older  male  has  both  the  mandibles 
very  short ; the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
rump  bright  hrick-red ; the  back  a mix- 
ture of  bluish  grey  and  dull  brick-red; 
chin,  neck,  and  breast  uniform  pale  red ; 
wing  and  tail-feathers  decidedly  black, 
with  bright  white  tips  and  yellowish  ■white 
edgings.  Females  resemble  young  males, 
but  soon  lose  the  striated  markings  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  attaining  the 
yeUow  on  the  rump.  The  whole  length  of 
this  species  is  six  inches  and  one-quarter ; 
the  wing  from  the  bend,  three  inches  and 
three-quarters ; the  second  qiiiU-feather 
rather  the  longest  in  the  -wing ; the  claw 
of  the  hind. toe  not  longer  than  the  toe 
itself,  and  in  some  instances  not  quite  so 
long.” — Yarrell,  ii.  p.  31.] 

[Crossbill,  PaiTot. — Loxia  pityopsittacus. 


Yarrell,  ii.  23.  “ A young  bird  of  the  year, 

in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Leadbeater, 
had  the  beak  of  a blackish  hom-colour ; 
the  head,  neck,  lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  aU  the  under  surface  of  the  body, 
greyish  wliite,  thickly  streaked  longitu- 
dinally ■with  dark  gre3'ish  brown : the 
rump,  neck,  and  breast  shghtly  tinged 
■with  yellow ; ■\ving- coverts  dark  brown, 
both  sets  tipped  with  pale  hrown ; wings 
and  tail-feathers  blackish  brown,  also 
tipped  mth  pale  brown ; legs  lead-colour ; 
claws  black.  An  older  male,  after  his  first 
moult,  had  the  head,  back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  the  throat,  neck,  and 
breast  tRe-red ; darkest  on  the  back,  Ught- 
est  on  the  rump  ; the  feathers  of  the  back 
and  breast  still  retaining  many  of  the 
dusky  brown  streaks  which  mark  the  first 
plumage ; the  beak  dark  brown,  the  under 
mandible  reddish  brovm  at  the  base ; the 
irides  hazel ; ■wings,  quill-feathers,  and 
tail  uniform  dark  brown ; legs,  toes,  and 
claws  also  dark  brown.  Mr.  Bartlett’s 
bird  was  a red  male,  in  the  moult  when 
killed,  and  all  the  new  feathers  then 
coming  were  of  a greenish  yellow.  The 
female  does  not  at  any  time  dififer  greatly 
from  the  young  male  of  the  year,  before 
assuming  his  second  suit.  The  upper 
parts  are  greenish  ash  with  patches  of 
bro^wn ; throat  and  neck  grey,  clouded 
■with  yellowish  bro^wn ; the  rest  of  the 
under  surface  ash-colour,  varied  ■with  yel- 
lowish green : rump  yellow ; vent  and 
under  tail-coverts  gre3dsh  white,  the  base 
of  each  feather  gre3ish  brovm.  The  whole 
length  of  a male  in  red  plumage  is  seven 
inches  and  five-eighths.  Extent  of  wings 
twelve  inches.  Fi'om  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  quiU-feather  not 
quite  four  inches : the  wing  in  its  form 
. and  relative  length  of  the  quill-feathers 
resembles  that  of  the  Common  CrossbUl ; 
the.  first  quiU-feather  is  the  longest ; the 
second  quill-feather  a very  little  shorter 
than  the  first;  the  third  a little  shorter 
than  the  second,  and  the  fourth  feather 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
third.”— Farrell,  ii.  p.  25.  At  p.  2770  of 
thOj‘  Zoologist  ’ for  1850  I have  recorded 
that  Mr.  Gardiner  showed  me,  in  the 
flesh,  a specimen  of  the  Parrot  Crossbill 
killed  on  the  21st  of  Januaiy,  at  Harrow- 
on-the-HRl;  and  in  the  volume  for  the 
folio ^ving  year,  at  p.  3145,  Mr.  Alfred 
Newton  records  the  occurrence  of  two  fine 
red  males,  one  in  Norfolk,  the  other  in 
Suffolk.  In  the  volume  for  1859,  p. 
6329,  a Parrot  Crossbill  was  seen  in 
the  flesh,  in  Mr.  Swaysland’s  shop  in 
Brighton;  it  was  caught  at  Bognor,  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  by  a birdcatcher,  in 
clap-nets.  In  the  volume  for  1862,  at  p. 
7844,  Captain  Guise  records  the  occur- 
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rence  of  three  specimens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cheltenham ; and  in  the 
same  year,  at  p.  8032,  Dr.  Bree  states  that 
three  specimens  were  obtained  near  Col- 
chester on  the  21st  of  February.  It  is 
desii'able  to  notice  here  that  a great  deal 
has  been  written,  although  to  little  pur- 
pose, on  the  amazing  diversity  of  colour 
exhibited  by  the  several  species  of  Cross- 
bill ; age,  sex  and  season  are  doubtless 
the  main  causes  of  this  diversity  ; but  it 
has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable  to 
assign  to  each  of  these  causes  its  exact 
intiuence.] 

Crow. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : BUI  strait,  strong.  Nostiils 
covered  with  reflected  bristles.  Tongue 
bifid  at  the  end.  Toes,  the  outer  con- 
nected to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the 
first  joint. 

Crow,  Carrion. — [Yarrell,  ii.  S2  •,  Hewit- 
son,  huii.  222.]  Corvus  corone,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  155,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  305  ; Ind.  Orn. 
i.  p.  152, 4 ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  345 ; Lath. 
Syn.  Slip.  ii.  p.  108.  Comix,  Rail  Syn.  p. 
39,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  83 ; Bris.  ii.  p.  12,  2 ; 
Ib.  8vo,  p.  157.  La  CorneUle,  Buf.  iii.  p. 
45,  t.  3.  Carrion  Crow,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
75,  t.  34;  Ib.  fol.  p.  75 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
135  ; Albin.  ii.  t.  21;  Will.  Angl.  p.  122,  t. 
18 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  370,  3 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  34 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  33 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  4.  Provincial : Gor  Crow  ; 
Minden  Crow ; Black-nebbed  Crow. — This 
species  weighs  about  nineteen  ounces ; 
length  eighteen  inches  ; bill  black ; irides 
dusky.  The  whole  plumage  black,  glossed 
above  with  a purpUsh  blue ; legs  black. 
Distinguished  from  the  Rook  by  the  biU, 
which  is  rather  more  convex  towards  the 
end ; and  the  nares,  or  reflected  bristles, 
at  the  base  being  always  perfect;  but 
these  are  only  obvious  in  adults.  In 
young  birds  the  note  is  the  only  criterion 
of  distinction,  which  in  this  is  much  more 
hoarse  than  that  of  the  Rook.  The  Crow 
feeds  on  flesh,  insects,  and  grain ; but  is 
particularly  fond  of  canion.  It  frequently 
attacks  the  eyes  of  dying  animals,  and  de- 
steoys  weakly  lambs ; it  will  also  pursue 
birds  on  ^ving  when  pressed  by  hunger. 
We  once  saw  this  bird  in  pursuit  of  a 
Pigeon,  at  which  it  made  several  pounces, 
like  a Hawk ; but  the  Pigeon  escaped  by 
flying  in  at  the  door  of  a house.  We  have 
also  seen  it  strike  a Pigeon  dead  from  the 
top  of  a bam.  It  is  also  a great  destroyer 
of  young  game  and  poultry.  It  is  a bold 
bird,  always  at  war  with  the  lessor  species 
of  Hawks;  nor  does  the  Kite,  the  Buz- 
zard, or  the  Raven  approach  its  nest  ^vith- 
out  being  attacked  and  driven  away.  Even 
the  Peregrine  Falcon  is  insulted  at  that 


season,  who  frequently  at  one  pounce 
brings  it  to  the  ground.  These  birds 
keep  in  pairs  all  the  year ; seldom  Congre- 
gate but  to  regale  on  some  carcase,  or  in 
winter  to  roost ; will  frequently  hide  their 
food  till  hunger  is  more  pressing.  The 
nest  is  generaUy  placed  in  the  forked 
branch  of  a tree ; is  composed  of  sticks 
plastered  with  eai-th,  on  which  are  laid 
various  soft  materials,  such  as  wool  and 
hail’.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, of  a greenish  colour,  spotted  with 
dusky  and  ash-colour ; their  weight  about 
five  drams. 

Supplement.  — It  has  been  said  that  a 
pair  of  these  birds  made  theii’  nest  on  the 
vane  upon  the  top  of  the  Exchange  at 
Newcastle,  and  of  course  was  continually 
turning  as  the  wind  directed.  Mr.  Bewck 
states  it  to  be  the  Rooks  that  made  their 
nest  for  many  years  in  that  singular  situa- 
tion. In  many  animals  we  perceive  a 
strong  instinctive  impulse  that  neai’ly  ap- 
proaches to  reason ; if  it  cannot  be  called 
reflection,  it  is  a compound  instinct,  not 
very  remote  from  mental  operation.  When 
we  observe  an  animal  eat,  we  consider  it 
as  a simple  mechanical  action,  origin- 
ating from  momentary  impulse,  occa- 
sioned by  sensations  of  hunger,  a stimulus 
of  the  organs  of  repletion  to  support  vi- 
tality, the  first  law  of  all  animate  beings. 
If  after  an  animal  has  satisfied  its  hunger 
it  seeks  a secure  place  wherein  to  deposit 
the  remainder  for  a future  demand,  it 
seems  to  be  the  effect  of  some  impression 
neai’ly  allied  to  reflection,  and  differing 
from  the  foi’mer,  inasmuch  as  it  bespeaks 
a forethought,  an  impression  arising  from 
some  motive  power,  distinct  from  that  oc- 
casioned by  the  stimulus  of  immediate 
want.  But  what  shall  we  call  that  which 
directs  such  animals  to  a degree  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  choice  of  a place  for 
the  better  security  of  their  intended  fu- 
ture repast?  Surely  it  is  a step  beyond 
instinct,  and  must  be  considered  as  a 
limited  reflection,  because  no  momentary 
impulse  exists.  We  were  naturally  led 
into  this  train  of  reflection  by  observing 
two  Crows  by  the  sea-shore  busy  in  re- 
moving some  small  fish  (the  refuse  of  a 
fisherman’s  net)  from  the  edge  of  the 
flomng  tide,  and  conveying  them  one  by 
one  beyond  the  usual  flux  of  the  tide,  or 
just  above  high-water  mark,  and  there  de- 
posit them  under  the  larger  stones  or 
broken  rocks,  after  having  most  amply 
satisfied  the  immediate  calls  of  hunger. 
The  Crow,  like  the  Magpie,  is  extremely 
garmlous  at  the  sight  of  a fox  or  other 
small  quadruped,  and  frequently  gives  in- 
formation to  the  sportsman  of  tho  track  of 
the  hunted  animal.  It  will  strike  at  a 
hare  nearly  half  grown,  and  by  repeatedly 
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buffeting  make  a prey  of  the  exhairsted 
animal.  In  a summer  evening’s  ramble 
we  observed  one  of  these  birds  make 
repeated  pounces  'at  something  in  a field, 
where  the  grass  was  nearly  a foot  high, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  animal  was 
seen  to  erect  itself  ui)on  the  hind  legs, 
and  stoutly  defend  itself.  After  a contest 
of  some  minutes,  curiosity  prompted  to 
discover  what  the  animal  was,  and  upon 
nearer  approach  discovered  it  to  be  a 
young  hai'e.  A similar  circumstance,  but 
of  a very  different  auiinal,  occurred,  in 
which  the  Crow  met  with  liis  match. 
Taking  a morning’s  lide,  several  Crows 
were  heard  in  a neighbouring  field  to  be 
very  clamorous ; judging  that  they  had 
seen  something  that  induced  them  to  give 
the  alarm  call,  and  assemble  all  their  con- 
geners within  hearing,  we  rode  to  the 
spot,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  a feat  of  activity  and  intrepidity 
that  afforded  inexpressible  delight.  Many 
and  repeated  pounces  were  made  at  some 
diminutive  animal  on  the  ground,  but 
what,  the  little  grass  there  was  prevented 
us  from  seeing ; however,  in  a few  minutes 
a small  creatm-e  was  observed  to  meet  a 
Crow  in  its  descent,  who  had  been  more 
bold  than  the  rest,  and  made  a neai’er  ap- 
proach ; and  a consequent  struggle  ensued 
on  the  ground,  but  of  short  duration.  At 
this  crisis  we  approached,  and  found  that 
a Weasel  had  seized  a Crow  by  the  neck, 
and  had  killed  it,  but  ran  from  its  prey, 
and  took  shelter  in  a neighbouring  hedge 
till  we  had  retreated  to  some  distance, 
when  the  little  animal  returned  and 
dragged  the  Crow  under  cover  of  the 
bushes.  The  Carrion  Crow  aud  the  Rook 
are  both  found  as  far  north  as  Zetland, 
but  are  only  occasional  visitants.  The 
Hooded  Crow  is  common  and  stationary, 
as  well  as  the  Raven. 

Crow,  Black-nebbed. — See  Crow  Carrion. 

Crow,  Bunting.)  ^row.  Hooded. 

Crow,  Dim.  j 

Crow,  Gor. — See  Crow,  Canion. 

Crow,  Great  Corbie. — See  Raven. 

Crow,  Hooded.  — [^Yairell,  ii.  86 ; Heiv- 
itson,  Iviii.  224.]  Corvus  Cornix,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  156,  5 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  366, 
5 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  153,  7.  Cornix  einerea, 
Eaii  Syn.  p.  39,  A.  4 ; Will.  p.  88,  t.  18  & 
77  ; Bris.  ii.  p.  19,  4.  La  ComeiUe  man- 
tele,  Buf.  iii.  p.  61,  t.  4.  Royston  Crow, 
Will.  Angl.  p.  124, 1. 18,  77 ; Alhin.  ii.  t.  23. 
Hooded  Crow,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  77 ; Ib.  fol. 
p.  76,  t.  D.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  251,  D. ; 
Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  374,  6 j Ib.  Sup.  p.  77 ; 


Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  36  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t. 
35  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  117  ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  5.  Provincial : Dun  Crow ; 
Scai'e  Crow  ; Bunting  Crow.  — This  spe- 
cies weighs  about  twenty-two  ounces ; 
length  twenty-one  inches;  bill  black,  in 
size  and  shape  like  the  Carrion  Crow ; 
hides  dusky.  The  head,  under  side  of  the 
neck,  the  point  of  the  breast,  vings,  and 
tail  ar.e  of  a glossy  bluish  black;  belly, 
back,  scapulars,  and  upper  side  of  the 
neck  ai'e  of  a light  ash-colour;  legs  and 
claws  black.  The  Hooded  Crow  visits  the 
southern  parts  of  this  kingdom  in  October, 
and  retires  northwai'd  to  breed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Apiil ; is  found  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  duiing  the  summer;  and  we 
have  received  its  eggs  from  Ireland,  in 
some  parts  of  which  it  continues  the 
whole  yeai’.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Common  Crow.  In  Eng- 
land these  birds  are  principally  found 
near  the  sea-coast,  where  the  vaiious  ani- 
mal matter  thrown  up  by  the  tide  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  food.  It  is  also  seen  in 
considerable  abundance  upon  some  of  our 
downs,  or  in  the  open  champaign  parts, 
where  it  feeds  on  grain,  worms,  and  car- 
rion. Ten  or  a dozen  ai'e  not  unusually 
seen  perched  together  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a dead  sheep,  patiently  watching 
till  the  shepherd’s  dog  has  filled  his 
paunch,  and,  retiring  to  his  master’s  coat, 
is  slunk  in  deep  repose.  Like  the  last 
species,  it  attacks  the  eyes  of  sickly  ani- 
mals. We  have  seen  it  make  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  eyes  of  weakly  sheep, 
and  generally  succeed  if  the  animal  is  in- 
capable of  rising.  Mr.  Pennant  informs 
us  this  is  the  only  species  of  genuine 
Crow  in  all  the  Hebrides,  Orknies,  and 
Shetlands,  the  Carrion  and  the  Rook 
being  unknown  there.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Germany ; is  also  found  in  Russia 
and  Siberia. 

Crow,  Market  Jew.  — See  Crow,  Red- 
legged. 

Crow,  Minden. — See  Crow,  Carrion. 

Crow,  Mire. — See  Gull,  Blackheaded. 

Crow,  Night. — See  Goatsucker. 

Crow,  Redlegged. — [ Yarrell,  ii.  58 ; Hew- 
itson,  Ivi.  218.]  Coiwus  graculus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  158, 18  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  377  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  165, 41.  Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p. 
115,  No.  16 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  1,  t.  p.  80 ; 
Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  378.  Coracias,  sen  Pyrr- 
hocorax,  Baii  Syn.  p.  40,  A.  6 ; Will.  p.  86, 
t.  19  ; Bris.  ii.  p.  3,  t.  1,  f.  1.  Le  Coracias, 
Btif.  iii.  p.  1,  t.  1.  Cornish  Chough,  Albin. 
ii.  t.  24 ; Borlas,  Cornw.  p.  249,  t.  24 ; Will. 
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Angl.  p.  126,  t.  19  ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  C. 
Rodlegged  Crow,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  80,  t.  35 ; 
lb.  fol.  p.  83,  t.  L. ; Leicin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t. 
41 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  401,  39 ; IValc.  Syn.  i. 
t.  40;  Bait.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  5.  Provincial ; 
Cornish  Daw  ; Cornwall  Kao  ; KilUgrew ; 
Chauk ; Daw;  Mai'ket  Jew  Crow.  — This 
species  weighs  about  fourteen  ounces ; 
lengtli,  near’  seventeen  inches.  The  bill 
is  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  any  of 
the  genus,  a little  curved,  of  a deep 
orange-red,  much  resembling  red  coral, 
and  is  remai’kably  brittle ; iiides  hazel. 
The  plumage  is  wholly  black,  glossed  mth 
purple ; legs  and  feet  red ; claws  black, 
strong,  and  much  hooked.  The  female 
diftei’s  in  not  being  so  large,  and  in  the 
bill  being  shorter ; the  plumage  in  both 
sexes  is  alike.  This  bird  with  us  seems  to 
be  chiefly  confined  to  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
and  Wales,  where  it  is  found  on  most  of 
the  bold  rocky  shores.  It  has  been  seen 
on  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  supposed  to  have 
escaped  from  confinement,  and  stocked 
those  rocks.  But  we  believe  the  breed  in 
those  parts  is  again  lost.  Mr.  Pennant 
observes  that  it  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Hebrides.  It  is  sel- 
dom seen  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
sea- coast,  where  it  breeds  in  the  rocks  and 
caverns,  and  not  unfrequently  in  ruined 
towers.  A pair  of  these  bfrds  had  for 
many  years  bred  in  the  ruins  of  Crow 
Castle,  in  the  vale  of  Llangollen  in  Den- 
bighshire ; by  accident  one  of  them  was 
killed,  and  the  other  continued  to  haunt 
the  same  place  for  two  or  three  years, 
without  finding  another  mate.  The  nest 
is  composed  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  a 
great  quantity  of  wool  and  hair.  The  eggs 
are  generally  five  in  number,  of  a duU 
white,  sprinkled  with  light  brown  and 
ash-coloured  spots,  most  at  the  larger 
end ; their  weight  about  three  drams  and 
a half.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  common  Jackdaw,  but 
more  shrill.  Its  food  is  grain  and  insects, 
but  in  confinement  wiU  greedily  feed  on 
flesh ; becomes  extremely  tame  and  docile, 
active,  and  crafty ; wQl  hide  part  of  its 
food,  and  not  unfrequently  things  of  value. 
We  are  told  houses  have  been  set  on  fire 
by  its  carrjing  away  lighted  sticks  in  its 
bill.  Some  are  said  to  acquire  black  legs  in 
autumn.  This,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  in  England.  With  us  they 
remain  all  the  year,  and  rarely  shift  their 
quarters  : in  other  parts  they  should  seem 
migratory,  as  it  has  been  observed  in 
Egypt  to  attend  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October ; is  found  also  upon  the  41ps ; 
and  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  Persia. 

Suppi.EMKNT. — Is  said  to  be  common 
about  all  the  high  rocks  of  the  southern 


latitudes  of  Siberia;  also  about  Mount 
Caucasus,  as  well  as  the  mountains  of 
Persia ; and  that  in  the  first  year  the  bill 
and  logs  are  black.  This  circumstance  is 
very  extraordinaiy,  and  may  be  attended 
with  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  ol  the 
bird,  since  thS  red  bill  anil  legs,  attained 
the  first  year,  is  with  us  orange  from  the 
nest.  We  have  had  one  of  these  birds 
aUve  for  some  years  ; he  is  extremely  do- 
cile, but  his  mischievous  qualities  and 
shrill  notes  have  occasioned  his  confine- 
ment within  the  walls  of  the  garden.  His 
curiosity  is  beyond  bounds,  never  failing 
to  examine  any  thing  new  to  hinr  : if  the 
gardener  is  praning,  he  examines  the 
nail-box,  carries  ofl'  the  nails,  and  scatters 
the  shreads  about.  Should  a ladder  be 
left  against  the  wall,  he  instantly  mounts 
and  goes  aR  round  the  top  of  the  waU, 
and,  if  hungiy,  descends  at  a convenient 
Xflace,  and  immediately  travels  to  the 
kitchen  window,  where  he  makes  an  in- 
cessant knocking  with  his  bill  tOl  he  is 
I fed  or  let  in  ; if  the  latter,  his  first  endea- 
vour is  to  get  up  stairs,  and  if  not  inter- 
rnpted  goes  as  high  as  he  can,  and  gets 
into  any  room  in  the  attic  story ; but 
his  intention  is  to  get  upon  the  top  of  the 
house,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  tliis  bird  to 
afiect  elevated  situations.  He  is  exces- 
sively fond  of  being  caressed,  and  would 
stand  quietly  by  the  hour  to  be  smoothed ; 
but  resents  an  afliunt  with  violence  and 
effect,  by  both  bill  and  claws,  and  wiU 
hold  so  fast  by  the  latter  that  he  is  with 
difficulty  disengaged.  Is  extremely  at- 
tached to  one  lady,  upon  the  back  of 
whose  chair  he  will  sit  for  hours ; and  is 
particularly  fond  of  making  one  in  a party 
at  breakfast,  or  in  a summer’s  evening  at 
the  tea-table  in  the  shrubbery.  It  is  re- 
markable that  when  at  hberty  he  is  never 
observed  to  go  upon  the  grass  by  choice, 
and  it  requires  very  strong  temptation  to 
induce  him  to  step  off  the  gravel.  His 
natm’al  food  is  evidently  the  smallest  in- 
sects ; even  the  minute  species  he  picks 
out  of  the  crevices  of  the  walls,  and 
searches  for  them  in  summer  uith  great 
diligence.  The  common  grasshopper  is  a 
great  dainty,  and  the  fern-chaffer  {Scara- 
beus  horticola)  is  another  favourite  mor- 
sel ; these  are  swallowed  whole ; but  if 
the  great-chaffer  (Melolontha)  be  given  to 
him,  he  places  it  rruder  one  foot,  pulls  it 
to  pieces,  and  eats  it  by  piece-rrreal. 
Worms  are  wholly  rejected,  but  flesh,  raw 
or  dressed,  and  bread  he  eats  greedUy ; 
and  sometimes  barley  rrith  the  pheasants, 
and  other  granivorous  birds  occasionally 
turned  into  the  gardens,  and  never  refuses 
hempseed.  He  seldom  attempts  to  hide 
the  remainder  of  a meal ; eats  little  at  a 
time,  and  at  certain  times  he  appear-s  to 
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regurgitate  like  raminating’  quadrupedes. 
Whether  this  is  a pai’t  of  his  last  meal 
that  may  be  in  a reservoir  under  the 
tongue,  as  in  the  Eook,  or  whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  craw,  we  have  not  the 
means  at  xiresent  to  deteimine ; but  the 
act  of  regui’gitation  is  marked  by  reite- 
rated motions  of  the  head,  Eke  a bu’d  that 
has  something  stuck  in  Ids  bdl  and  want- 
ing to  swaEow  it.  When  fuE  fed,  and  he 
is  offered  food,  it  sometimes  appears  to 
urge  that  moEon,  as  if  he  was  trying  to 
find  if  more  could  be  conveniently  taken. 
With  a very  considerable  share  of  attach- 
ment he  is  naturaUy  pugnacious,  and  the 
hand  that  the  moment  before  had  ten- 
dered him  food  and  caresses  wEl  repent 
an  attempt  to  take  him  up.  To  cldldi'en 
he  has  an  utter  aversion,  and  tvEI  scarcely 
suffer  them  to  enter  the  gai'den.  Even 
strangers  of  any  age  are  challenged  vo- 
ciferously ; he  approaches  aU  with  daring 
impudence,  and  so  completely  does  the 
sight  of  strangers  change  his  affections 
for  the  time,  that  even  his  favourites  and 
best  benefactors  cannot  touch  him  -ndth 
impunity  in  these  moments  of  evident 
displeasure. 

Crow,  Royston. — See  Crow,  Hooded. 

Crow,  Scare. — See  Crow,  Hooded;  and 
Tem,  Black. 

Crow,  Sea.  — See  [Auk,  EazorbiEed] ; 
Corvorant;  Gull,  Skua;  and  GuU,  Black- 
headed. 

Cuckow,  or  Cuckoo. — A genus  of  bu-ds, 
the  characters  of  which  are : BEl  some- 
what arched.  Tongue  short.  Tail  com- 
posed of  ten  feathers.  Toes,  two  back- 
ward, two  forwai'd. 

[Cuckoo,  American  Yellowbilled. — Coccy- 
zus  Americanus,  Yarrell,  u.  209.  — “ The 
beak  is  as  long  as  the  head ; both  man- 
dibles sEghtly  curved,  the  upper  one 
brownish  black,  incEning  to  yellow  at  the 
base ; tlie  under  mandible  yellow,  except 
at  the  extreme  point,  which  is  nearly 
black;  the  hides  hazel;  the  top  of  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  the  back,  the  wing- 
coverts,  quiU-feathers,  and  the  two  central 
taE-feathers,  yellowish  brown ; the  inner 
webs  of  the  primary  quEl-feathers  chest- 
nut ; the  taE-feathers  on  each  side  of  the 
central  pair  black ; the  others  black, 
broadly  tipijed  with  white  ; the  outer  fea- 
ther white  on  the  external  web ; the  tail 
gi'aduated ; chin,  throat,  neck  in  front,  ■ 
breast,  beUy,  and  under  taE-coverts,  grey- 
ish white ; the  flanks  and  thighs  pale 
brown ; legs,  toes,  and  claws,  greyish  lead- 
colour.  The  whole  length  of  the  bu-d  is 


about  twelve  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  five  inches 
and  five-eighths;  the  first  quEl-feather 
more  than  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
second ; the  second  shorter  than  the  tim'd 
or  fourth,  but  equal  to  the  fifth ; the  third 
feather  longer  than  the  fourth,  and  the 
longest  in  the  wing.”  — Yarrell,  E.  214. 
Two  specimens  of  this  bird  have  occurred 
in  Ireland — one  near  Youghal,  in  the 
county  Cork ; the  other  at  Old  Connaught, 
near  Bray  : one  in  Cornwall,  of  the  pre- 
cise locaEty  of  which  we  have  no  informa- 
tion ; and  one  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Caw'- 
der,  in  Wales.  The  species  is  a native  of 
North  America,  and  only  appears  here  as 
an  accidental  straggler.] 

Cuckow,  Common.  — lYarrell,  E.  194; 
Uewitson,  IxiE.  251.]  Cuculus  canorus, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  108,  1 ; Gvul.  Syst.  i.  p. 
409;  Rail  Syn.  p.  23 ; Will.  p.  0,  t.  10,  27. 
Bris.  iv.  p.  105,  1 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  207,  1 ; 
Phil.  Trans.  Ixxviu.  p.  219  (Jenner) ; Shaw, 
Zool.  Lect.  i.  t.  60 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  p.  108 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  E.  p.  133 ; 
Coucou,  Buf.  vi.  p.  305.  Common  Cuckow, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  82,  t.  36  ; Ih.  fol.  80,  t.  G.G. 
1 ; Arct.  Zool.  E.  t.  206,  A. ; WilL  Angl.  p. 
97,  t.  10,  77 ; Albin,  i.  t.  8 ; Hayes,  Br. 
Birds,  t.  17,  18 ; Leicin,  Br.  Birds,  E.  t. 
42 ; Lath.  Syn.  E.  p.  509, 1 ; Ib.  Sup.  p. 
98;  Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  43;  Don.  Br.  Birds, 
E.  t.  41 ; Pxdt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  5.  Pro- 
vincial : Gowk. — The  Common  Cuckow  is 
the  only  British  species ; it  weighs  about 
four  ounces  and  a haE;  length  fourteen 
inches.  The  bEl  is  black,  yeEowish  at  the 
base  of  the  under  mandible ; inside  of  the* 
mouth  red;  hides  yeUow;  the  head  and 
whole  upper  pai’t  of  the  bh'd  dark  ash- 
colom’;  throat,  under  side  of  the  neck, 
and  upper  breast,  of  a pale  ash-colour,  the 
latter  in  some  inclining  to  rufous-brown  ; 
lower  breast  and  beEy  white,  mai'ked  with 
transverse  undulated  black-  Enes ; the 
qiEE-featliers  are  dusky,  the  inner  webs 
barred  with  oval  white  spots ; the  tail 
consists  of  ten  feathers  of  unequal  length, 
the  two  middle  ones  black,  dashed  with 
ash-colour,  and  tipped  with  white ; the 
rest  are  black,  marked  with  white  spots  on 
each  side  the  shaft;  in  some  the  lateral 
feathers  have  white  spots  only  on  their 
interior  webs,  but  are  all  tipped  with 
white.  The  female  is  rather  less,  and  in 
general  differs  from  the  other  sex  in  the 
neck  and  bi'east  being  of  a tawnyish 
brown,  barred  ■with  dusky,  and  the  coverts 
of  the  wings  marked  wth  Eght  ferru- 
ginous spots ; the  markings  on  tlie  tail 
and  quiE-feathers  much  Eke  the  ruEe, 
only  the  edges  of  the  spots  are  inclining 
to  reddish  browm  ; the  legs  of  both  sexes 
short  and  yeUow.  The  outer  tail-feather 
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and  the  first  quill-feather  nj'e  remai'kably 
short.  We  believe  tliis  bird  does  not  en- 
tirely tlirow  otf  its  nestling  feathers  till 
the  second  year’s  moulting ; for  in  three 
specimens  before  us,  killed  the  same  sea- 
son (two  moles  and  a female),  the  thir- 
teentli  and  three  succeeding  quill-feathers, 
and  tlie  three  greater  coverts  impending 
them,  are  bai'red  witli  brown  and  ferru- 
ginous. This  bird  comes  to  us  early  in 
the  spring,  and  almost  invariably  leaves 
us  by  the  first  of  July ; the  females  may 
sometimes  remain  somewhat  later,  not 
having  deposited  all  their  eggs.  AVe  have 
killed  this  sex  as  late  as  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June,  from  which  we  took  a matured 
egg,  which  weighed  forty-four  grains,  Oie 
colom'  white,  sprinkled  with  two  shades  of 
ash-coloured  spots,  mostly  at  the  lai’ger 
end.  The  m^e  generally  comes  to  us 
eaiiier,  and  leaves  us  again  before  the 
other  sex.  The  food  of  the  Cuckow  is 
chiefly  insects,  pardculaiiy  caterpillars,  or 
the  lai-v£B  of  the  Lepidopterous  insects  of 
aU  kinds,  and  not  only  the  smooth  sort, 
as  have  been  imagined,  for  we  have  seen 
the  stomach  of  this  bu’d  more  than  once 
lined  with  the  hairs  of  the  rougher  sort. 
It  is  well  knorvn  this  singular’  bird  makes 
no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nest 
of  some  small  bird.  For  the  illustr’ation 
of  the  naUtral  history  of  this  species  we 
are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Jenner,  who, 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  John  Hunter,  published 
in  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society,’ 
has  given  much  light  on  the  subject.  AVe 
must  therefore  refer  ortr  curious  reader  to 
that  work ; and  also  to  the  Introduction 
to  this,  where  the  curious  phenomena  be- 
longing to  this  bird  are  more  copiously 
treated  of.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Cuckow  does  not  leave  us  till  the  latter 
end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber ; but  such  as  are  seen  so  late  are  the 
young  of  that  yeai’,  or  an  accidental  old 
one  that  may  have  been  wounded.  AVe 
have,  indeed,  been  told  it  has  been  heard 
in  winter ; and  we  have  known  the  young 
killed  so  late  as  November ; but  doubtless 
these  were  prevented  remigrating  by  some 
defect.  AVe  have  also  been  told  its  well- 
known  cry  has  been  heard  in  the  summer 
at  midnight,  when  the  moon  has  shone, 
the  note  of  the  male ; the  female  makes 
only  a chatteiing  noise.  The  young 
Cuckow  is  not  the  least  like  the  old  birds 
in  plumage ; it  is  brown,  mixed  with  fer- 
niginous  and  black.  The  foster-parent  of 
this  bird  feeds  it  long  after  it  has  loft  the 
nest,  and  in  order  to  receive  its  nourish- 
ment it  usually  lays  down  on  one  .side,  in 
order  that  the  small  bird  may  reach  its 
mouth,  and  frequently  extends  one  wing 
for  the  bird  to  pitch  on  to  perfonn  that 
office.  AVe  have  known  these  birds  siu’- 


vive  the  winter  in  confinement,  fed  on 
raw  meat. 

SurrLEMENT.  — The  egg  of  this  bird  is 
very  little  Icnown  ; even  many  able  orni- 
thologists have  mistalcen  that  of  some 
other  bii’d  for  it.  Sepp  has  fallen  into 
this  error,  and  has  figured  the  egg  of  the 
Goatsucker  for  it.  There  ai’e  some  insects 
and  worms  that  appear  to  be  rejected  by 
most  bii’ds.  The  Thrush  most  greedily 
devours  the  Limax  of  the  Helix  nemoralis, 
but  will  not  eat  a naked  Limax ; this  is 
left  for  the  Duck,  which  is  almost  the  only 
bird  that  will  swallow  that  slimy  morsel. 
Few  bii’ds  but  the  Titmice  will  devour  the 
lan’ai  of  the  cabbage  Butterflies ; and  none 
that  we  have  noticed  make  a repast  on 
the  hairy  species  of  cateiqiillai’s  but  the 
Cuckow,  who  is  a’  general  devourer  of  aU 
kinds  of  Lepidopterous  larvfE,  more  espe- 
cially the  rough  sort.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  early  remigration  of  this 
bird  is  the  defect  of  this  favourite  food, 
the  greater  part  having  by  that  time  en- 
closed themselves  preparatory  to  a change. 
Of  the  many  Cuckows  we  have  dissected 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the 
stomach  has  always  been  found  to  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  hairs  of  caterpillars, 
and  sometimes  quite  full  of  them.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  keep  this 
bird,  but  it  rarely  lives  beyond  the  first 
'U’inter,  and  most  frequently  dies  in  the 
winter  months.  AA''e  have,  however,  known 
one  or  two  instances  of  its  survriung  the 
frigid  season,  but  never  more  than  twelve 
months ; nor  could  we  ever  learn  that  in 
confinement  it  acquii’ed  its  mature  plum- 
age and  vernal  song.  A youug  Cuckow 
was  brought  to  us  in  the  month  of  July, 
just  as  it  could  fly,  and,  by  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  of  a young  lady,  kept 
alive  till  the  14th  of  December.  It  had 
been  two  or  three  times  iU  of  a dysentery, 
but  by  giving  it  chalk  and  ginger,  in 
small  quantities,  was  recovered.  No 
change  in  the  plumage  had  taken  place 
when  it  died.  It  was  extremely  choice  in 
its  food ; nothing  appeared  to  be  accept- 
able as  a substitute  for  insects  but  raw 
flesh,  and  it  preferred  beef  to  any  other. 
FUes,  when  they  could  be  procured,  were 
quite  a regale,  but  its  most  favourite 
repast  was  any  species  of  hairy  cateiq)il- 
lars.  These  it  seized  with  aridity,  shook 
them  to  death,  and  softened  them  by 
passing  them  through  the  bill  backward 
and  forward  several  times,  till  they  were 
perfectly  relaxed  and  pliant,  and  then  it 
would  swallow  whole  the  largest  of  the 
larvm  of  the  Egger  or  Drinker  moths 
{Plialccna  qucrcua  and  potatoria).  It  is 
remarkable  that  for  two  mouths  after  this 
bird  was  captured  it  never  attempted  to 
feed  itself  by  pecking,  but,  like  a nestling 
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bird,  would  open  its  mouth  to  be  fed  ■with 
raw  flesh  from  the  fair  hand  of  its  mis- 
tress, like  one  of  Bruce’s  Abyssinian  chiefs 
gorging  brind  from  the  hand  of  the  ladies 
of  distinction,  and  even  to  the  last  mo- 
ment prefeiTed  being  fed  in  that  manner, 
rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  picking 
up  its  food.  It  was  always  pugnacious, 
which  it  shewed  b}’^  elevating  its  back, 
lifting  its  wings,  and  striking  -vrith  the 
bill ; but  would  suffer  to  be  handled  and 
caressed  by  the  young  lad}',  its  kind  bene- 
facti-ess,  and  appeai-ed  to  like  the  warmth 
of  her  hand  to  its  feet.  Of  strangers  it  was 
extremely  fearful,  and  would  flutter  against 
the  cage  to  avoid  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  feet  of  the  Cuckow  appear  to  be  formed 
for  chmbing,  hke  those  of  the  Wood- 
pecker, yet  it  was  e'vident  this  bird  had  no 
such  power,  but  the  disposition  of  the 
toes  gives  a very  pow'erful  grasp.  As  the 
young  of  the  Cuckow  differs  so  materially 
in  tlie  first  year’s  plumage  from  the  adult, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a descrip- 
tion for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  know  the  distinction.  The  hides 
are  greyish  : the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  is  a mixture  of  dusky  black  and 
ferruginous,  in  transverse  bars,  except  the 
forehead  and  a patch  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  w'hich  (in  this  specimen)  is  white  ; 
and  the  tiiDS  of  the  scapulars  ai’e  pale : the 
feathers  of  the  wiiole  under  parts  are  sul- 
lied white,  with  distant  transverse  bai-s  of 
dusky  black ; in  general  each  feather  pos- 
sesses tw'o  or  three  bars  : the  aides  of  the 
neck  and  jbreast  tinged  with  rufous : the 
lateral  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  the  inner 
webs  of  the  quills,  more  or  less  haired 
with  w'hite  : the  coverts  of  the  tail,  which, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  rump,  are  un- 
usually long,  dashed  with  cinereous,  and 
slightly  tipped  with  white.  In  the  ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine  ’ for  April,  1800,  a 
cuiious  story  is  related,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  foster  parents  of  the  young 
Cuckow,  not  being  capable  of  furnishing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food,  call  to  their  as- 
sistance the  whole  race  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. “ I have  seen  ” (says  this  natural 
historian)  “ an  instance  in  this  neighbour- 
hood of  this  feathered  monster  being  oc- 
casionally fed  by  upwards  of  twenty  Tit- 
larks.” Another  relation  is  that  “forty- 
eight  Wagtails  were  frequently  counted ; 
aU  employed  in  bringing  food  to  a young 
Cuckow.”  Extraordinary  as  is  the  circum- 
stance of  the  parent  Cuckow'  making  no 
pro'v'ision  for  its  offspring,  yet  the  many 
and  repeated  opportunities  w'e  have  had 
of  attending  to  the  rearing  of  young 
Cuckows  by  its  foster  parents  alone,  will 
not  allow  us  to  add  the  above  phenome- 
non to  its  histoi}'.  It  is  true  the  Wagtail 
and  Titlark  will  frequently  assemble  about 


a young  and  helpless  Cuckow,  but  it  is  to 
insult  bun  by  loud  vociferations,  mis- 
taking him  for  a Hawk;  and  thus  by 
notes  of  alami  assemble  all  their  tribe 
w'ithin  call,  as  Swallow's  do  w'hen  a bfrd  of 
prey  appears.  [In  the  ‘Zoologist’  are 
many  mteresting  records  respecting  the 
Cuckoo,  indeed  so  many  that  I am  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  them  in  a very  summary 
manner.  In  the  volume  for  1843,  at  page 
352,  is  a notice  of  a young  Cuckoo  being 
found  in  the  nest  of  a Eeed  Warbler  (Sil- 
via arundinacea)  : some  of  the  eggs  of 
this  bfrd  w'ere  found  lying  among  the 
coarse  herbage  beneath  the  nest.  Several 
instances  ai'e  recorded  of  young  Cuckoos 
betng  brought  up  tame  from  the  nest.  In 
the  volume  for  1844,  p.  655,  is  a record  by 
Miss  Barclay  of  a Cuckoo  kept  in  confine- 
ment during  the  winter  : this  highly  inte- 
resting communication  is  as  follow's : — 
“We  have  in  our  possession  a Cuckoo 
taken  from  the  nest  of  a Wagtail  last 
summer.  When  first  brought  to  us  it  was 
in  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  young 
bird ; but  being  unavoidably  confined  in  a 
small  cage  for  a fe-w  w'eeks,  the  tail  and 
wing-feathers  w'ere  much  shattered,  and 
they  have  never  since  been  sufficiently  re- 
newed to  restore  its  powers  of  flight.  A 
few  ash-coloured  feathers,  such  as  charac- 
■terize  tile  adult  bird,  are  now  beginning 
to  show  themselves  on  the  neck  and  back. 
'Though  fully  fledged  when  w'e  obtained  it, 
it  w'as  a very  helpless  creature,  and  its 
clamorous  cries  could  only  be  pacified  by 
frequent  meals  of  egg,  boiled  hard,  small 
pieces  of  raw  meat,  and  bread  and  milk. 
It  would  sit  on  the  perch,  throwing  its 
head  back,  with  its  wide  orange-coloured 
beak  open,  and  its  ■\vings  quivering,  aw'ait- 
ing  each  mouthful  to  be  put  down  its 
tbroat  with  a quill ; yet  he  soon  became 
expert  in  catching  his  food,  if  dropped 
over  his  head.  He  now  feeds  hke  any 
other  bird,  from  a saucer  placed  in  his 
cage,  and  also  devours  with  avidity  small 
worms,  caterpillars,  spiders,  &c.,  beating 
the  larger  ones  from  side  to  side,  while 
holding  them  in  his  beak,  before  he  sw'al- 
low's  them.  As  the  cold  weather  came  on 
we  found  him  very  sensitive  to  the  change 
of  temperature,  and  when  allowed  to  hop 
about  the  room  he  usually  found  his  way 
to  the  fender,  where,  with  wings  extended 
and  head  erect,  he  delighted  to  bask  be- 
fore the  fire.  At  night  he  was  placed  in  a 
basket  covered  with  baize.  The  winter 
being  mild  w'as  probably  much  in  his 
favour,  for  when  the  weather  w'as  frosty 
he  would  sit  the  chief  poi't  of  the  day 
moping  on  his  perch,  which  w'e  covered 
with  hst  to  increase  the  warmth  to  his 
feet.  The  return  of  spring  has  now' 
enhvened  him  again,  and  his  favouiite 
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position  is  in  a -\nndow  exposed  to  the 
full  wai-mth  of  the  sun.  In  his  habits  he 
is  very  bold,  never  showing  any  signs  of 
fear,  but  seems  iueapable  of  nfl’ection, 
throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence, and  fiercely  pecldug  at  any  one  w'ho 
attempts  to  touch  him.  His  disposition 
is  unsociable,  and  when  a tame  dove 
alights  neai-  him  he  utters  an  angi7  chat- 
tering note,  and  will  not  rest  until  he  has 
driven  the  intruder  away.  Tliis  ex- 
pression of  displeasure  is  his  only  note, 
excepting  on  three  or  four  occasions, 
when  he  has  been  heoi-d  to  utter  a loud 
sound  like  the  shai'p  bark  of  a little  dog.”  In 
the  volume  for  1840,  at  p.  1394,  is  another 
note  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Streat- 
field : in  this  instance  the  young  Cuckoo 
was  found  in  a Titlai-k’s  nest,  and  was  so 
voracious  that  in  one  day  it  ate  sixty-five 
butterflies  and  the  whole  of  a boiled  hen's 
egg.  In  the  volume  for  1860,  at  p.  7104, 
is  a third  anecdote  of  the  same  kind,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Eev.  Ai-thur  Hussey,  as  fol- 
lows : — “I  am  enabled  to  give  the  bio- 
graphy, unluckily  but  a short  one,  of  a 
Cuckoo  which  -was  taken  late  last  summer 
from  the  nest  of  a Greenfinch,  and  came 
into  possession  of  a shoemaker’s  wife,  a 
great  petter  of  birds,  in  the  village  of  Sta- 
verton,  Northamptonshii’e.  I first  heard 
of  the  bird  early  in  January,  from  a lady, 
my  sister,  who  had  seen  it  a few  days  pre- 
riously.  It  was  fed  upon  meat  and  eggs, 
was  brought  up,  unconfined,  in  the  living- 
room  of  the  cottage,  where  it  perched  as 
near  the  fire  as  practicable,  and  was  as 
tame  as  a cat,  one  or  two  of  which  ani- 
mals were  its  companions  and  playfellows. 
The  night  was  passed  in  a box  covered  up, 
close  to  the  fire-place.  When  the  Cuckoo 
was  visited  by  my  informant  it  appeai'ed 
like  a young  bird  not  fully  fiedged,  but  its 
mistress  stated  it  to  be  then  moulting, 
and  that  it  had  been  well  feathei’ed  some 
time  befoi-e.  That  the  Cuckoo  had  sur- 
vived the  severe  cold  of  last  December 
was  a circumstance  to  afford  some  hope  of 
preserving  it  through  an  English  ^vinter, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  its 
moulting  during  that  season  was  un- 
favoui-able  to  such  a prospect.  However, 
the  bird  lived  some  time  longer,  but  I 
heard  a few  weeks  ago  that  it  bad  died 
(appropriately?)  on  the  1st  of  April,  so  that 
this  experiment  to  acclimatize  a Cuckoo, 
if  promising  at  the  commencement,  has 
not  succeeded  better  than  others.”  In  the 
volume  for  1847,  at  1038,  is  a record  by 
Mr.  Slater  that  he  watched  a pair  of 
Titlarks  throw  their  own  young  out  of  the 
nest  in  which  a young  Cuckoo  had  been 
hatched.  Many  naturalists  have  noticed 
the  fact  of  small  birds  attending  on  the 
Cuckoo ; the  first  of  these  is  recorded  in 


the  volume  for  1849,  at  p.  2589 ; in  this 
instance  the  attendant  bird  was  a Titlark, 
and  when  the  Cuckoo  was  shot  the  Titlark 
came  and  settled  on  its  body.  The  ques- 
tion how  the  parent  Cuckoo  conveyed  its 
egg  to  the  nest  of  another  bird  has  often 
been  discussed,  and  has  been  definitely 
settled  at  p.  3145,  by  Mr.  Harper,  of 
Norwich,  who  writes  thus  : — “ On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  April  I was 
out  shooting  with  a friend,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  specimens  in  Ornitho- 
logy, and  having  arrived  at  the  point  of 
the  river  called  the  Alder  Can-,  situated 
midway  between  Norwich  and  'Thorpe,  I 
heard  from  an  adjoining  tree  the  well- 
known  note  of  a Cuckoo,  which  I observed 
perched  at  a distance  of  twenty  yards.  I 
was  about  to  fire,  when  over  my  head 
sailed  another,  with  something  between 
its  mandibles.  My  curiosity  was  excited, 
and,  lea\ing  the  other  to  speed  on  its  way, 
I followed  in  a boat  the  flying  Cuckoo, 
which  I saw  alight  in  an  adjoining  mea- 
dow. I reached  the  bird  within  twenty 
yards,  and  observed  it  in  the  act  of  pro- 
gressing, in  a similar  way  to  the  crawling 
of  a Pan-ot,  by  the  side  of  a drain,  -nith 
the  substance  still  in  its  beak ; after  tra- 
versing some  distance  it  stopped  short, 
and  at  the  same  time  I fired.  Upon  near- 
ing it  I found  the  substance  before  men- 
tioned to  be  its  egg,  I am  sorry  to  say 
broken,  but  still  quite  satisfactoi-y  to  me 
that  such  was  the  case.  Upon  dissection 
I found  the  cloaca  contained  another  egg 
of  nearly  the  same  size,  but  without  the 
calcareous  envelope.  I think  in  all  pro- 
bability this  bird  was  searching  for  a nest, 
perhaps  that  of  the  Meadow  Pipit  (Anthus 
pratensis),  for  the  depositing  of  its  egg.” 
Instances  of  the  Cuckoo  singing  by  night 
have  been  recorded  over  and  over  again  in 
the  ‘ Zoologist’  and  other  periodicals ; the 
circumstance  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
but  the  records  must  be  received  with 
caution  : the  facility  -nith  which  this  fa- 
vourite caU-note  is  imitated  induces  many 
a youngster  to  repeat  it  at  aU  seasons  of 
the  year.] 

[Cuckoo,  Great  Spotted.  — Cuculus  glan- 
darius,  Yarrell,  ii.  205. — “ The  adult  male 
bird  has  the  bealv  bluish  black  ; the  irides 
yellow ; the  head  and  cheeks  dai-k  ash- 
colour  ; the  feathers  on  the  top  and  back 
of  the  head  considerably  elongated,  form- 
ing a conspicuous  crest ; the  back,  scapu- 
lai-8,  wing-coverts,  rump,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts,  greyish  black ; most  of  the  wing- 
feathers,  wing  and  tail-coverts,  with  more 
or  less  white  at  the  end  ; the  tail-feathers 
graduated,  the  two  in  the  centre  brown, 
the  outer  feathers  darker,  but  all  ai-o 
tipped  with  white  j throat  and  chest  red- 
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disli  wliitei-.  abdomen,  under  wing  and 
under  taU-coverts,  pme  white ; legs,  toes, 
and  claws  bluish  black.  The  whole  length 
of  a specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  is  fifteen  and  a half  inches, 
of  which  the  middle  tail-feathers  alone 
measm'e  eight  inches,  the  outer  tail-feather 
but  four  inches  and  three-quarters  ; ^^ing 
from  the  anterior  bend  eight  inches ; the 
fourth  primnrj"  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
Considerable  differences  are  obseiwed  in 
the  pliunage  of  this  species,  depending 
upon  age.  Mr.  Gould  says  the  plumage  of 
middle  age  differs  from  that  of  the  adult 
in  having  the  head  and  crest  of. a much 
darker  colour',  and  the  whole  of  the  upper 
sui-face  more  inclining  to  reddish  brown, 
with  slight  reflections  of  green ; the  pri- 
maries are  rufous,  tinged  with  greenish 
brown  towards  the  points,  which  ar’e  pure 
white ; the  throat  and  chest  are  light  red- 
dish brorvn ; the  under  surface  as  in  the 
adult  male.” — Yarrell,  ii.  208.  Two  in- 
stances only  of  the  occun-ence  of  this  bird 
in  the  British  Islands  are  recorded — the 
first  in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Natural  Historjq’ 
at  Chfden,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ; 
the  second  in  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1851,  at 
p.  3040,  near  Stackpole  Court,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire. Mr.  James  Teary,  who  makes 
the  communication,  says,  “ I first  noticed 
it  on  the  top  of  an  ash  tree,  in  the  act  of 
feeding  on  some  small  insects  on  the 
wing.”  This  was  the  specimen  figured  by 
Mr.  Yarrell,  who  gives  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent habitat.  This  bird  is  a native  of 
North  Africa.  All  that  we  know  of  its 
propagation  is  given  in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for 
1853,  atp.  3D87  : — “ On  the  2nd  of  March, 
last  yeai',  I for  some  time  attentively 
watched  the  motions  of  a Greater  Spotted 
Cuckoo  in  a garden  near  Thebes,  in  Upper 
Egjqjt.  At  last  I saw  it  slip  into  a large 
nest,  placed  upon  a rather  low  Salicaria 
tree.  After  rather  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  out  it  fiew  again,  and  straightway 
departed  from  the  garden.  I climbed  up 
to  the  nest,  and  found  it  to  belong  to  the 
Egyptian  Con'us  Cornix,  and  contmning 
altogether  six  eggs.  One  of  the  Crow’s  eggs 
had  been  recently  broken.  Among  them 
I at  once  recognized  two  smaller  eggs,  be- 
longing to  some  other  bird,  but  nearly 
resembling  those  of  a Crow  in  size  and 
colour.  When  I arrived  at  the  boat  I per- 
ceived that  these  agreed  well  with  the  pieces 
of  the  egg  extracted  from  the  oviduct  of  the 
female  Cuckoo  before  mentioned ; and  at 
the  same  time,  in  this  respect,  they  con- 
firmed the  observations  of  HeiT  Pffarr 
Baldamus,  namely,  that  the  egg  of  the 
Cuckoo  (speaking  of  Cuculus  canorus)  is 
always  of  the  colour  of  the  eggs  of  the 
nest  in  which  the  parasite  lays  her  own ; 
for  the  eggs  of  the  Greater  Spotted  Cuckoo  I 


were  quite  the  same  in  colour,  though  not 
in  size,  as  those  of  the  Crow.  They  were 
lilce  the  eggs  of  our  Magpie,  only  more 
rounded  and  not  quite  so  long.  This  dis- 
coveiy  would  hf^ve  been  quite  sufficient  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  mode  of  repro- 
duction of  this  Cuckoo,  but  on  the  12th  of 
Mai-ch  it  was  still  further  confiimed.  In 
one  of  the  village  gardens,  thickly  planted 
with  trees,  as  is  particulaily  tlie  case  in 
Egypt,  I was  summoned  to  the  chase  by 
the  clear-sounding,  but  at  the  same  time 
inhaimonious,  cry  of  an  old  Cuckoo,  — 
‘ kiekkiek,  kiek-ldek.’  I obtained  both  the 
old  birds,  and  soon  found  a young  one 
also,  which  was  being  fed  and  provided 
for  by  Hooded  Crows.  After  this  I began 
to  ascend  to  all  the  Crows’  nests,  and  in 
one  of  them,  in  the  before-mentioned 
wood  neai’  Siut,  was  reaUy  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  another  Cuckoo’s  egg  on  the  10th 
of  March.”  — A.C.Brehm;  tramlated  hy 
P.  L.  Sclater.'} 

[Cuckoo’s  Mate. — See  Wiyneck.] 

Cuddy. — See  GaUinule,  Common. 

[Cuneate-tailed  Gull. — See  Gull,  Cuneate- 
tailed.] 

Curlew.  — A genus  of  bii'ds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  : Bill  long,  incuiwated. 
Face  covered  with  feathers.  Nostrils  li- 
near. Tongue  short,  shai'p-pointed.  Toes 
connected,  as  fai-  as  the  first  joint,  by  a 
membrane. 

Curlew,  Brasilian. — Sutplemekt. — This 
bird,  the  Scolopax  Gaurauna  of  Linnfeus, 
Numenius  Gaurauna  (Brasilian  MTiimbrel) 
of  Latham,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
England.  In  the  seventeenth  volume  of 
the  ‘ Naturalist’s  Miscellany  ’ there  is  a 
figure  given  entitled  Brasilian  Curlew, 
which  was  shot  in  Anglesea,  about  the 
end  of  September,  1806  ; and  is  said  to  be 
preseiwed  in  the  collection  of  Miss  Hester 
Meyrick,  of  Beaumaris.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  opinion  of  those  who  first 
examined  the  hir'd  in  question,  which  per- 
haps was  in  a putrid  state,  as  was  the  case 
when  it  came  to  the  hands  of  the  lady 
above  mentioned,  thei'e  is  cei'tainly  no- 
thing in  the  figure  that  can  warrant  an 
opinion  that  it  can  possibly  represent  the 
brown  bu’d  which  the  Brasilian  Whimbrel 
is  generally  described  to  be ; nor  has  it 
any  of  the  white  mai'kings  on  the  neck, 
and  other  char-acters  that  distinguish  that 
species.  The  author  of  the  ‘ Miscellany  ’ 
vei'y  justly  remarks,  “ that  it  cannot  escape 
the  attention  of  evei'y  naturahst  that,  ex- 
cepting in  the  generic  particular  of  the 
naked  li'ont,  this  bird  bears  a very  striking 
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general  resemblance,  both  in  size  and 
colour,  to  the  Tantalus  igneus  and  Tanta- 
lus Folcinellus,  the  former  of  which  has 
been  occasionally  observed  in  this  country.” 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
generic  distinction  between  the  Ibis  and 
Curlew  is  but  obscure  in  some  species,  for 
the  very  small  bare  space  between  the  eye 
and  the  bill,  in  the  Tantalus  igneus,  might 
readil}'  be  overlooked,  especially  as  it  is  of 
a dark  colour,  like  the  surroimding  fea- 
thers ; in  two  specimens  now  before  us  it 
is  scai'cely  obvious  through  the  glass  of 
the  eases.  From  the  description  we  have 
been  favoui’ed  with  from  Miss  Meyrick 
(who  says  that  the  bird  come  to  her  in  so 
putrid  a state  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
bare  space  was  not  obseiwable,  and  that 
the  hind  toe  was  long  as  represented  in 
the  ligui’e  referred  to),  not  a doubt  exists 
in  our  mind  that  it  was  that  variety  of 
Tantalus  igneus  called  the  Green  Ibis, 
hereafter  described.  It  is  remarkable  that 
where  characters  were  so  much  wanting  to 
designate  the  two  genera  of  Tantalus  and 
Numenius  (for  the  latter  is  certainly  disr 
tinct  from  Scolopax,  though  blended  by 
Liunseus),  that  the  length  and  situation  of 
the  hind  toe  should  not  have  occuired; 
linufBus  himself  overlooked  this  chai’ac- 
ter,  which  appears  so  materially  to  sepa- 
rate the  Tantalus  from  either  the  Nume- 
nius, Scolopax,  or  Tringa,  all  of  which 
have  a short  hind  toe,  not  situated  at  the 
heel  so  as  to  tread  flat  upon,  but  placed 
higher,  and  in  general  scarcely  beaiing 
more  than  the  claw  upon  the  ground.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Tantalus  has  a long  hind 
toe  afiSxed  to  the  heel ; a complete  con- 
tinuation of  the  foot  for  bearing  on  the 
ground  its  whole  length,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  body.  As  a professor  of  British 
Zoology,  we-  tmst  (as  we  are  now  writing 
professedly  on  the  subject  of  British  birds) 
that  what  we  have  said  will  be  taken  in 
good  paid  by  those  who  may  differ  in  opinion 
^■ith  us,  being  all  equally  liable  to  eiror. 
It  is  our  duty  to  discover,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  what  reaUy  belongs  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  empire,  and  to  express  our 
doubts,  where  such  exist  upon  reasonable 
grounds. 

Curlew,  Common. — [Yarrell,  ii.  010; 
Hewitson,  Ixxxvii.  322.]  Scolopax  Arquata, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  242 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  055. 
Numenius  Arquata,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  710,  1; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  11,  t.  p.  54 ; Shaw,  Zool. 
Lect.  1,  t.  77.  Numenius,  Raii  Syn.  p. 
103,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  210,  t.  54 ; Bris.  v.  p. 
311,  1;  Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  289.  Lo  Courlis, 
Buf.  viii.  p.  19.  Common  Curlew,  Br. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  170,  t.  03  ; Ib.  fol.  118  ; Arct. 
Zool.  p.  402,  A. ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  294,  t.  54 ; 
Albin.  i,  t.  79 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p,  119,  1 ; 


Ib.  S^tp.  p.  242  ; Pult.  Cat.  Bypset.  p.  14 ; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  133 ; Lexoin,  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  t.  153.  Provincial : Whanp,  or  Stock- 
■Whaap. — This  species  is  subject  to  vary 
considerably  in  size,  weighing  from  twenty 
to  upwards  of  thirty  ounces ; the  length 
of  the  loi'gest  about  twenty-five  inches. 
The  bill  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  long, 
dusky  black ; Mdes  hazel.  The  head, 
neck,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 
pale  brown,  each  feather  black  in  the 
middle,  and  lightest  at  the  edges ; breast 
and  belly  white,  marked  with  oblong  black 
spots ; lower  part  of  the  back  white,  with 
a few  dusky  spots ; the  tail  and  its  upper 
coverts  bai-red  with  yellowish  white  and 
black ; quills  black,  spotted  on  the  inner 
webs  with  white ; the  legs  are  long,  of  a 
bluish  grey  colour.  Male  and  female  much 
alike.  The  Curlew  is  common  on  most 
parts  of  our  coast  in  winter,  where  it 
feeds  on  smaU  crabs  and  other  marine 
insects,  and  worms.  At  this  season  it  is 
gregarious.  In  the  spring  these  birds  re- 
tire inland,  and  most  commonly  to  the 
more  northern  paris  of  this  kingdom,  to 
breed.  For  this  purpose  the  most  retired 
situation  is  resorted  to,  either  on  the 
mountains  amongst  the  heath,  or  in  the 
extensive,  unfrequented  marshes.  We 
have  taken  the  young  on  the  mountains 
in  Northumberland,  and  in  the  low, 
swampy  grounds  in  the  isle  of  Midi  in 
Scotland.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits 
its  eggs  amongst  the  heath,  rushes,  or 
long  grass,  generally  four  in  number,  of  a 
pale  olive  colour,  marked  with  brownish 
spots.  The  young  make  use  of  their  legs 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  but  cannot 
fly  for  a considerable  time. 

Supplement.  — There  are  not  many  of 
the  shore  birds,  or  such  as  inhabit  the 
margins  of  waters,  but  what  are  capable  in 
some  degree  of  contending  with  tiiat  ele- 
ment if  necessity  requires ; some  can  not 
only  swim,  but  dive ; a cticumstance  not 
unusual  in  the  common  sandpiper.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  we  were  suiq)rised  to 
observe  a domesticated  Curlew  flirt  into  a 
pond  and  swim  across  with  great  ease,  and 
by  no  means  as  if  alarmed.  This  we  have 
repeatedly  observed  when  he  was  driven, 
but  he  never  took  to  the  water  by  choice. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  the 
waders,  or  such  as  pick  up  tlieir  suste- 
nance on  the  borders  of  water,  can,  under 
certain  circumstances,  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  aquatics.  The  Curlew  in  his  natu- 
ral state  is  so  remarkably  shy,  tliat  ho  is 
■vvith  difficulty  approached ; but,  like  other 
birds  wholly  dependent  for  theti  daily  sub- 
sistence, soon  becomes  docRo.  One  that 
was  shot  in  the  wing,  was  turned  amongst 
aquatic  birds,  and  was  at  first  so  extremely 
shy  that  he  was  obliged  to  bo  crammed 
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with  meat  Jbr  a clay  or  two,  when  he 
began  to  eat  worms ; but  as  this  was  pre- 
cai-ious  food,  he  was  tempted  to  eat  bread 
and  miUc  like  Ruffs.  To  induce  this  sub- 
stitution, worms  were  put  into  a mess  of 
bread  mixed  with  milk,  and  it  was  curious 
to  observe  how  cautiously  he  avoided  the 
mixture,  by  caiTying  eveiy  worm  the 
pond,  and  well  washing  it  previously  to 
swallowing.  In  the  course  of  a few  days 
this  new  diet  did  not  appeal'  unpalatable 
to  him,  and  in  Kttle  more  than  a week  he 
became  pai-tial  to  it,  and  from  being  ex- 
ceedingly poor  and  emaciated,  got  plump 
and  in  high  health.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks  this  bird  became  ex- 
cessively tame,  and  would  follow  a person 
across  the  menagerie  for  a bit  of  bread,  or 
a small  fish,  of  which  he  was  remarkably 
fond.  But  he  became  almost  omnivorous ; 
fish,  water-lizards,  smaU  frogs,  insects  of 
every  kind  that  were  not  too  lai'ge  to  swal- 
low, and  (in  defect  of  other  food)  barley 
with  the  ducks  was  not  rejected.  This 
very  great  favomite  was  at  last  killed  by  a 
rat  (as  it  was  suspected),  after  a short  life 
of  two  years  in  confinement ; but  he  had  in 
that  time  fully  satisfied  our  enquiries  into 
his  natural  habits.  The  biU  of  this  bird 
is  stronger  than  that  of  the  Snixie,  or 
Woodcock,  and  therefore  can  be  inserted 
into  harder  ground,  and  by  being  slightly 
arcuated  can  sometimes  be  insinuated 
where  a straight  bfil  could  not.  By  this 
useful  instrument  he  also  defends  himself 
■with  courage,  as  we  had  frequent  occasion 
to  observe  ours  contend  for  food  mth  the 
Shieldrakes,  and  even  with  the  common 
Gull ; keeping  his  antagonist  at  a distance 
by  the  length  of  this  weapon.  Few  of  this 
species  breed  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  but  we  are  informed  that  upon 
the  higher  hiUs  of  Exmoor  it  usually  ap- 
pears in  the  spring,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
amongst  the  heath. 

[Curlew,  Esquimaux ; or  Curlew,  Small. — 
Numenius  borealis,  Yarrell,  ii.  620.  — 
“ The  biR  is  brownish  black,  the  basal 
portion  of  the  lower  mandible  flesh-co- 
loured ; iiides  dai'k  brown ; sides  of  the 
head  yellowish  bro\^TU,  with  brown  streaks; 
upper  pai't  of  the  head  brownish  black, 
edged  with  reddish  brown ; neck  consider- 
ably lighter,  edged  with  dull  white ; upper 
parts  blackish  brown,  with  light  edges ; 
primai'y  quUls  dusky  brown,  tbe  shafts  of 
the  first  four  white,  the  others  becoming 
dai'ker,  passing  into  pale  brown ; second- 
aries lighter ; rump  dark  brown,  with 
light  edges ; upper  t^-coverts  barred  with 
dark  and  light  shades ; tail,  of  twelve  fea- 
thers, -ash-grey,  with  dark  brown  bars, 
edged  and  tipped  with  brownish  wliite ; 
throat  and  a sti'eok  over  the  eye  nearly 


white  ; foreneck  light  brown,  with  small 
longitudinal  liver-brown  marldngs ; under 
wing-coverts  chestnut,  with  ii-regular  brown 
markings  ; breast  and  abdomen  yellowish 
grey,  tinged  with  brown  ; tarsi  and  feet 
dark  green.  The  whole  length  is  about 
fourteen  inches  ; the  bRl  two  inches  three 
lines  ; T\^g,  from  anterior . bend,  eight 
inches  nine  hues  ; tai’sus  one  inch  ten 
lines ; middle  toe  almost  one  inch."  — 
Yarrell,  ii.  623.  A specimen  of  this 
American  bfrd  was  shot  in  1855  near 
Aberdeen.] 

Curlew,  Jack,  or  Half  Curlew. — SeeWhim- 
brel. 

Curlew,  Knot. — SeeWhimbrel. 

Curlew,  Land.  — See  Bustard,  Tliick- 
kneed. 

Curlew,  Pigmy.  — [Curlew  Sandpiper, 
Tringa  subarquata,  Yarrell,  iii.  50  ; Hew- 
itson,  Ixii.  243.]  Scolopax  pj'gmsea,  Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  655.  Numenius  pigmseus,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  713, 11 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  291,  nota  o; 
Gen.  of  Birds,  p.  64, 1. 11 ; Boys,  Sandwich, 
t.  p.  850 ; Wale.  Sy7i.  ii.  1. 135 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  iv.  t.  155. — This  species  is  described 
to  be  the  size  of  a Lark  ; weight  near  two 
ounces ; length  eight  inches  and  a half ; 
the  bill  one  inch  and  a half  long,  bent  and 
black ; the  head,  back,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings,  mixed  with  brown,  ferruginous,  and 
white ; primaries  dusky,  edged  with  white ; 
breast,  beUy,  and  ruraj)  white;  tail  dusky; 
the  exterior  feathers  edged  with  white ; 
legs  black.  This  is  a very  rare  bird ; only 
two  seem  to  appear  on  record ; one  was 
killed  in  Holland,  the  other  near  Sand- 
wich in  Kent.  In  this  specimen  the  edges 
of  all  the  feathers  were  of  a very  pale  oker 
instead  of  white,  as  Dr.  Latham  informs 
us,  from  whose  works  we  have  borrowed 
this  description. 

Sotplement. — A specimen  of  this  very 
rai'e  bird  has  been  shot  in  England  within 
these  few  years,  and  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  BuUock,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Liverpool  Museum.  This  bird  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  more  claim  to  a 
place  amongst  the  Curlews,  than  many 
others  of  the  genus  to  which  it  properly 
belongs,  for  it  is  most  certainly  a Ti'inga 
and  not  a Numenius.  The  slight  arcua- 
tion  of  the  bUl  had  doubtless  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  the  original  dis- 
coverer of  the  bird  in  question ; but  on 
tliis  account  no  real  grounds  existed  for 
sepai’ating  it  from  the  Sandpipers,  wliich 
appear  to  be  its  true  congeners.  The 
Dunlin,  the  Pun-e,  and  the  Purple  Sand- 
piper, aU  have  their  bills  slightly  deflected, 
and  perhaps  fully  as  much  as  this  bird, 
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in  proportion  to  the  length  of  tlmt  port. 
We  might  with  as  mucli  propriety  place 
some  of  the  Gotlwits  with  the  Avoset,  for 
a similar  reason  that  their  bills  reflect. 
This  binl  should  therefore  be  removed  to 
the  genus  Tringa,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion,  should  retain  its  tiiriol  name 
P3'gmaja.  The  comparative  size  which  was 
originally  given  to  this  bird  is  by  no  means 
sutliciently  lai-ge,  nor  corresponding  with 
its  superior  weight  to  that  of  a Lai’k.  It 
is  rather  superior  in  size  to  either  the 
Dunlin  or  the  Purre,  and  approaches  so 
very  nearly  to  the  latter  in  one  change  of 
its  plumage,  that  Avere  it  not  for  some 
trifling  variation,  and  a little  diSerence  in 
the  bill  and  legs,  they  might  easily  be 
confounded  by  a more  than  ordinary  Or- 
nithologist. Indeed  so  veiy  nearly  do 
these  tAvo  bii’ds  approach  each  other,  that, 
although  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  dis- 
tinction, it  may  be  useful  to  particularize 
in  what  they  essentially  differ,  in  order 
that  this  species  may  be  identified,  and 
prevent  that  confusion  which  has  probably 
so  long  existed,  and  lead  to  a more  perfect 
knowledge  of  a bird  that  may  be  only  con- 
sidered as  rare  from  its  obscurity,  caused 
by  its  great  similarity  to  so  plentiful  a 
species  as  the  Puire.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  original  description  was  taken, 
and  the  figru-e  given  in  Mr.  Boys’s  ‘ His- 
tory of  Sandwich,’  is  now  before  us.  The 
most  obvious  distinction  between  it  and 
the  Puri’e,  as  permanent  characters,  con- 
sists in  the  superior  slenderness  of  the 
bill  and  the  legs,  as  well  as  in  the  length 
of  the  latter.  A remarkable  distinction  is 
also  observable  in  the  thigh,  which  in  this 
is  bare  of  feathers  for  half  an  inch  above 
the  knee,  Avhereas  in  the  Purre  that  pai-t 
is  clothed  to  very  near  the  knee  joint. 
The  plumage  of  the  head  and  neck  is 
more  inclined  to  rufous-brown,  and  the 
breast  is  destitute  of  the  dusky  streaks  on 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  obseiwable  in 
the  Purre  : the  belly  and  sides  are  not  of 
that  pure  white,  and  ai-e  AvhoUy  destitute 
of  those  minute  spots  so  common  on  the 
sides  of  the  Purre : the  feathers  on  the 
back  and  scapulars  of  this  specimen  of 
pygmaja  are  margined  Avith  rufous-white ; 


Dab-Chick. — See  Grebe,  Little. 

Daker-Hen. — See  Gallinule  Crake. 

[Dalmatian  Regulus. — See  Wren,  Dalma- 
tian.] 

[Dartford  Warbler. — See  Warbler,  Durt- 
ford.] 


but  as  tliese  pale  margins  are  frequent  in 
young  birds,  and  not  in  adAilts,  it  may  not 
be  permanent : the  lower  part  of  the  rump 
and  coverts  of  the  tail  are  imninculute 
white  : the  tail  is  not  so  cuneiform  as  in 
the  Purre,  although  the  feathers  are  of  a 
similar  cinereous  colour ; in  the  wings 
ther#is  scarcely  a distinction  between  the 
tAvo  bii’ds  in  their  closed  state.  [This 
bird  is  now  generally  placed  in  the  genus 
Tringa,  and  is  usually  called  the  CurleAV 
Sandpiper : it  is  by  no  means  of  so  un- 
common occurrence  as  Colonel  Montagu 
supposed ; it  has  occurred  neoi’ly  all 
round  the  coast  of  England,  from  Cum- 
berland and  Northumberland  in  the  North 
to  Hampshire,  Sussex  and  Kent  in  the 
South.  Mr.  'Thompson  says  it  is  a re- 
gular autumnal  migrant  in  the  North  of 
Heland.] 

[Cui’lew  Sandpiper. — See  Curlew,  Pigmy.] 

Curlew,  Stone.  — See  Bustard,  Thick- 
kneed  ; and  Whimbrel. 

Curlew,  Tringa. — See  Curlew,  Pigmy. 

Cursorius.  ■ — SuppiJSMENT.  — The  Curso- 
rius  is  now  generally  considered  as  distinct 
from  the  Plover  genus,  of  which  there  are 
but  two  knoAvn  species ; the  characters 
are  : Bill  round,  incurvated  near  the  end, 
and  pointed.  Mouth  large.  Nosti-ils  ovate. 
Tongue  sharp.  Legs  and  feet  formed  for 
running ; toes  three,  placed  fonvards ; no 
back  toe. 

Cursorius  Europeeus.  — Supplement.  — 
Plover,  Cream-coloured,  Oi-n.  Diet. — We 
are  assm-ed  by  Mr.  Dickinson  that  a spe- 
cimen of  this  very  rare  bird  was  shot  in 
North  "Wales,  in  the  j’ear  1793,  by  Mr. 
George  Kingstone,  of  Queen’s  College,  Ox- 
ford, a very  accurate  Ornithologist : the 
bird  Avas  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Professor  Sibthoi’p.  [See  Plover, 
Creamcoloured.  ] 

Cui’Aivillet. — See  Sanderling. 

Cushat.— See  Dove,  Ring. 


Daw. — See  Jackdaw. 

Deviling. — See  Swift. 
Didapper.— See  Grebe,  Little. 
Dipper. — See  Ouzel,  Water. 
Dirten-Allan. — See  Gull,  Arctic. 
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Diver. — A genus  of  bii'ds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : BiE  strong,  strait,  pointed ; 
upper  mandible  the  longest,  edges  of  each 
bending  inwards.  Nostrils  linear,  the 
upper  part  divided  by  a small  cutaneous 
appendage.  Tongue  long  and  pointed, 
serrated  on  each  side  near  the  base.  Legs 
thin  and  flat.  Toes  four  in  numbA,  the 
exterior  longest ; the  back  toe  small, 
joined  to  the  inner  one  by  a small  mem- 
brane. Tan  short ; consists  of  twenty 
feathers,  or  more. 

Diver,  Black.  — See  Scoter;  and  Duck, 
Velvet. 

Diver,  Blackthroated. — [ Yamll,  iii.  437 ; 
Hewitson,  cxxiii.  451.]  Colymbus  arcticus, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  221,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
587 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  800,  4 ; Raii  Syn.  p. 
125,  7 ; Will.  p.  259,  t.  02 ; Tb.  Angl.  p. 
343,  t.  62.  Mergus  gutture  nigro,  Bris.  vi. 
p.  115,  4 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  391.  Lumme, 
Buf.  viii.  p.  202.  Blackthroated  Diveij 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  241,  t.  85,  f.  2 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  444;  Edw.  1. 146  ; Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  343,  4 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  229. 
Provincial : Northern  Doucker ; Speckled 
Loon.  — The  length  of  this  species  is  two 
feet.  BiU  near’  two  inches  long,  slender, 
black.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  and 
throat  black ; hind  part  of  the  head  and 
neck  ash-colour  ; sides  of  the  neck  white, 
spotted  black;  on  the.  fore  pai-t  of  the 
neck  a large  patch  of  black,  changeable  to 
purple  and  green  in  difierent  lights ; the 
back  and  upper  parts  black ; scafiulars 
marked  with  squai’e  spots  of  white ; ■(ving- 
coverts  ivith  round  spots;  breast  and  beUy 
white  ; quiUs  dusky ; tail  short  and  black ; 
legs  black,  with  a reddish  cast  on  the 
inside.  This  hir'd  is  rarely  found  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  not  uncommon  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Eui'ope ; said  to  inhabit  the 
lakes  of  Siberia,  especially  those  of  the 
arctic  regions,  as  well  as  North  America, 
pai'ticulai'ly  Hudson’s  Bay.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  skin  is  used  for  various  sorts  of 
clothing,  and  other  purposes,  being  warm 
and  exceedingly  tough,  which  is  common 
to  all  the  genus.  [The  Lesser  Imber  of 
Bewick  is  the  young  of  this  species.] 

Diver,  Dun. — See  Dun  Diver. 

Diver,  Dun,  Lesser. — See  Merganser,  Eed- 
breasted. 

[Diver,  Great  Northern. — SeeDiver, North- 
ern.] 

Diver,  Greatest  Speckled.  — See  Diver, 
Northern  ; and  Diver,  Speckled. 

Diver,  Imber.  — Colymbus  Immer,  Lin. 


Syst.  i.  p.  222,  6 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  588 ; 
Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  800,  2.  Colymbus  maxi- 
mus  Gesneri,  Raii  Syn.  p.  126,  8 ; Will.  p. 
260,  III.  Mergus  major,  Bris.  vi.  p.  105, 
1,  t.  10,  f.  1;  Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  389.  Le  grand 
Plongeon,  Buf.  viii.  p.  251.  Ember  Goose, 
Sibb.  Scot.  21.  Imber  Diver,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  238,  t.  84 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  440 ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  342  ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  340, 
2 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  17 ; Wale.  Syn. 
i.  t.  99 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  99 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  227.  Great  Ducker  or 
Ember  Goose,  Bewick,  11,  p.  185.  Lesser 
Imber,  Bewick,  p.  187.  Provincial : Im- 
mer ; Greater  Doucker ; Cobble.  — This 
species  is  less  than  the  Northern  Diver; 
it  measures  two  feet  in  length.  The 
bill  is  four  inches  long,  of  a dusky  brown 
colour.  The  top  of  the  head  and  back 
pai-t  of  the  neck  broira;  the  forehead, 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  cheeks,  speckled 
with  brown ; the  feathers  on  the  back  and 
wings  are  brown,  with  paler  mai'gins ; the 
throat  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  before 
ai'e  spotted  black  and  white ; the  quills 
and  tail  brown,  in  some  dusky  black,  the 
last  edged  with  white ; the  whole  under 
parts  are  white,  with  a little  brown  about 
the  vent;  legs  dusky.  The  female  is 
less  bright  in  colour  above,  and  dusky 
white  beneath ; the  neck  scarcely  speckled 
at  aU.  This  is  rather  a scarce  species  in 
the  south  of  England,  but  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  severe  winters.  It  is  more 
common  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  sea  about 
the  Orkneys ; is  found  also  in  most  parts 
of  the  north  of  Europe ; said  to  inhabit 
Switzerland,  particularly  the  lake  Con- 
stance, where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Fluder.  It  makes  a nest  on  the  water, 
placed  amongst  the  reeds  and  flags.  It 
feeds  on  fish,  after  which  it  dives  with 
great  celerity,  and  is  sometimes  taken  im- 
der  water  by  a baited  hook. 

Supplement. — Mr.  Bewick,  not  being 
aware  of  the  circumstance  of  this  species 
varying  so  much  in  size,  has  given  the 
female  as  a distinct  species,  under  the 
title  of  Lesser  Imber.  We  have  both 
sexes  of  the  Imber  now  before  us,  between 
which  there  is  a very  material  difference 
in  size,  but  little  in  plumage.  The  female 
is  but  a trifle  larger  than  the  Lesser  Im- 
ber of  Be^vick,  and  in  the  plumage  well 
accords.  This  bird  (in  excellent  condi- 
tion) weighed  four  pounds  ten  ounces ; 
len^h  two  feet  three  inches,  breadth 
three  feet  ten.  The  male  weighed  six 
pounds  eight  ounces ; length  two  feet 
seven  inches  and  a half ; breadth  four  feet 
seven  inches.  In  point  of  colour  of  the 
plumage  there  is  very  little  difference,  and 
as  they  are  both  recent  and  in  high  fea- 
ther, a full  description  of  the  female  will 
serve  for  comparison.  Bill  three  inches 
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and  a half  long  from  the  apex  to  the  gape, 
of  a bluish  gray,  dusky  on  the  ridge ; the 
upper  maudible  bending  a tribe  down- 
wards, and  longer  than  the  under ; irides 
yellowish  hazel;  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
head,  and  upper  neck  behind,  cinereous- 
brown,  but  the  brown  predominates  most 
on  the  latter ; sides  of  the  head,  and  sides 
of  the  neck,  white,  minutely  speckled  ^\ith 
cinereous-brown ; the  feathers  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  beliind,  hack,  scapulars, 
and  all  the  wing-coverts  except  the  loi’gest 
row,  black,  deeply  bordered  with  cinereous- 
grej' : rump  the  same,  hut  slightly  mar- 
gined : the  whole  under  parts  from  chin 
to  tail  piu’e  white,  excei)t  a few  grey  fea- 
thers about  the  vent : the  quills  are  dusky 
black,  the  primaiies  pale  on  the  inner 
web ; secondaiies  white  on  the  mai’gin  of 
these  webs  quite  to  the  tips,  the  whole 
more  or  less  white  at  the  base : the  first 
row  of  larger  coverts  similar  to  the  quills, 
without  any  white  : the  tail  consists  of 
eighteen  black  feathers,  slightly  tipped 
with  white  : legs  dusky  on  the  outside, 
bluish  gray  within  and  on  the  edges  : 
inner  toes  like  the  inside  of  the  leg,  the 
exterior  one  corresponds  in  colour  with 
the  outside ; the  middle  of  the  webs  paler 
than  that  part  nearest  the  toes.  Mr. 
Bewick  describes  the  female  Imber  to  be 
of  a dull  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
dull  wliite  beneath.  Such  are  probably 
young  birds  not  arrived  at  full  plumage. 
The  Imber  is  by  no  means  a common  bird 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England.  The 
whole  tribe  are  great  devourers  of  fish, 
but  they  are  incapable  of  swallowing  such 
as  the  Corvorant  gorges  with  ease ; sprats, 
smelts,  atherines,  and  others  of  similar 
size,  it  takes  in  great  abundance ; and 
they  are  frequently  observed  to  attend 
shoals  of  such  fishes.  In  one  specimen  of 
the  Imber  we  dissected,  there  was  an 
abundance  of  spotted  gobies  in  the  sto- 
mach. [This  bird  is  the  Northern  Diver 
in  immature  plumage.  See  Diver,  North- 
ern.] 

Diver,  Lesser-toothed. — See  Merganser, 
Eedbreasted. 

Diver,  Little  Black  and  White. — See  Auk, 
Little. 


Diver,  Lough.  1 
Diver,  Magpie./ 


See  Smew. 


Diver,  Northern.— [7amll,iii.  428;  Ileio- 
iUon,  cxxii.  44!).]  Colymbus  glaciahs,  Lin, 
Sy»t.  i.  p.  221,  5;  Omel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  588; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  79!),  I.  Colymbus  maxi- 
mus  caudatus,  Jlaii  Syn.  p.  125,  A.  4 ; }FilL 
p.  259.  Mergus  mqjor  nojvius,  Bris.  vi.  p. 
120,  6,  t.  11,  f.  2.  Mergus  ncovius.  Brie. 
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vi.  p.  118,  5;  Ii.  8vo,  ii.  p.  392—391. 
LTmbrim,  Buf.  viii.  p.  258,  t.  22.  Great- 
est-speckled Diver,  or  Loon,  Will.  Avyl.  p. 
341 ; Alim.  iii.  t.  93.  Northern  Diver,  Br. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  327,  t.  84 ; Ii.  fol.  130,  t.  K. 
2 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  439 ; Bon.  Br.  Birds. 
iii.  t^8 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  337,  1 ; Fult. 
Cat.  Vorset.  p.  17 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  90. 
Lewin.  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  220. — This  species 
is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  sometimes 
weighing  as  much  as  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds  ; length  near  three  feet  and  a half. 
The  bill  is  black,  four  inches  and  a half 
long ; irides  purplish  ; the  head  and  neck 
deep  velvety  black ; on  the  throat  are  se- 
veral parallel  white  lines,  formed  of  raised 
feathers ; on  each  side  the  neck  a large 
portion  of  the  same,  almost  uniting  be- 
hind and  before ; the  sides  of  the  breast 
streaked  with  black  and  white  lines ; the 
back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  are  black, 
marked  with  white  spots  in  a most  elegant 
manner ; those  on  the  back  and  rump  are 
small  and  round,  the  others  are  large  and 
of  a square  form,  disposed  in  rows ; the 
quills  and  tail  are  black ; the  breast  and 
under  parts  of  the  body  white,  with  a few 
black  streaks  under  the  -wings ; legs  black. 
The  female  is  not  so  large,  and  the  white 
markings  on  the  neck  are  less  distinct. 
The  valuation  which  has  been  obseiwed  in 
the  plumage  of  these  birds  has  very  justly 
been  considered  to  be  o-wing  to  its  not 
arriving  at  perfection  till  the  second,  or 
perhaps  the  thii’d  year.  The  Northern 
Diver  is  rarely  met  -with  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England.  It  seldom  leaves  the 
water ; but  instances  are  recorded  of  its 
ha-\ung  been  taken  alive  on  land.  In  the 
spiing  of  the  year  1797  one  of  these  bii’ds 
was  taken  near  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  at 
some  distance  from  water.  It  appeared 
incapable  of  raising  itself  from  the  ground ; 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  any  defect,  as  it 
lived  for  six  weeks  in  a pond,  and  was 
supplied  -with  fish ; but  for  want  of  a suf- 
ficient quantity  was  starved,  as  was  appa- 
rent when  we  dissected  it  for  preservation. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  Iceland  and  Green- 
land, where  it  breeds  in  the  fresh  waters, 
and  is  said  to  lay  two  large  eggs,  of  a pale 
brown  colour,  in  the  month  of  June.  Is 
plentiful  in  Norway,  and  some  iiarts  of 
Russia.  In  the  latter  country,  as  well  ns 
in  some  others,  the  sldn  is  dressed  and 
used  for  various  sorts  of  clothing.  It  is 
tough,  and  well  covered  -with  soft  down. 

Appendix. — It  should  appeal-  that  the 
size  of  this  species  has  been  commonly 
exaggerated,  or  they  must  vary  very  mn- 
teiially,  since  those  which  have  come  un- 
der our  examination  did  not  exceed  ten 
pounds,  and  an  old  or  matured  male  mea- 
sured only  two  feet  eiglit  inches.  A young 
female,  before  the  plumage  was  perfected. 
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weiglied  eight  pounds  six  ounces,  and 
measured  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length. 
This  young  female,  killed  in  January,  has 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  and  sides 
of  the  neck  dusky  black ; back  and  scapu- 
lars black,  obscui'ely  marked  with  cinereous 
spots ; in  a few  places  the  matured  feathers 
appear  on  the  scapulars  of  a deeper  glossy 
black,  marked  with  the  clear  white  quad- 
rangular spots  as  in  the  adult : the  coverts 
of  the  wings,  rump,  and  upper  part  of  the 
thighs  black,  -with  numerous  small,  _pure 
white  spots ; the  sides  of  the  lower  neck 
and  breast,  continuing  along  the  sides  of 
the  body  under  the  wings,  sti’eaked  black 
and  white:  the 'whole  under  parts  of  the 
bii'd,  from  chin  to  vent,  white  : the  tail  is 
short  and  rounded,  consisting  of  twenty 
black  feathers  tipped  ■»nth  white.  From 
this  immatured  specimen  we  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  the  primary  plumage,  which 
is  essential,  because,  with  so  little  of  the 
character  of  the  adult,  the  bird  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  some  other  species,  had 
not  the  few  square  spots  of  white  on  the 
scapulars  betrayed  its  title.  A Northern 
Diver,  taken  alive,  was  kept  in  a pond  for 
some  months,  which  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  to  its  manners.  In  a 
few  days  it  became  extremely  docile,  would 
come,  at  the  call,  from  one  side  of  the 
pond  to  the  other,  and  would  take  food 
from  the  hand.  The  bird  had  received  an 
injury  in  the  head,  which  had  deprived 
one  eye  of  its  sight,  and  the  other  was  a 
little  impaired,  but,  notwithstanding,  it 
could,  by  incessantly  diving,  discover  all 
the  fish  that  was  thro-\wi  into  the  pond. 
In  defect  of  fish  it  would  eat  flesh.  It  is 
obseiwable  that  the  legs  of  this  bird  are  so 
constructed  and  situated  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  walking  upon  them.  This  is 
probably  the  case  with  all  the  Divers,  as 
well  as  the  Grebes.  When  this  bird  quit- 
ted the  water  it  shoved  its  body  along  upon 
the  ground  like  a Seal,  byjerks,  rubbing 
the  breast  against  the  ground;  and  re- 
turned again  to  the  water  in  a similar 
manner.  In  swimming  and  diving,  the 
legs  only  are  used,  and  not  the  wings,  as 
in  the  Guillemot  and  Auk  tribes ; and  by 
their  situation  so  far  behind,  and  their 
little  deviation  from  the  line  of  the  body, 
it  is  enabled  to  propel  itself  in  the  water 
with  great  velocity  in  a straight  line,  as 
well  as  turn  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  thighs  of  the  Colymbus,  as  well  as  of 
the  Podiceps,  oj'e  so  closely  connected  Avith 
the  body  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  mo- 
tion, and  cannot  be  brought  sufiieiently 
forwards  to  enable  them  to  -walk ; the 
principal  action,  therefore,  is  in  the  tarsi 
and  phalanges,  or  those  parts  usimUy 
called  the  leg  and  foot.  At  the  joint 
which  connects  the  tibia  to  the  femora,  or 


thigh-bone,  there  is  a process  at  the  head 
of  the  bone  of  considerable  length,  which, 
being  firmly  united  with  the  side  of  the 
body,  allows  of  very  little  motion  in  either 
of  those  joints ; indeed  the  tibia  is  united 
to  the  body  its  whole  length,  so  that  the 
leg  has  scarcely  any  motion  but  at  the 
part  usually  cjdled  the  knee.  The  con- 
formation of  these  bones  in  the  ColjTnbi  is 
most  curious ; the  femoral  joint,  or  bone 
of  the  thigh,  is  remarkably  short,  and 
stands  at  right  angles  with  the  body ; 
upon  this  joint  the  tibia  has  a sub-rotary 
motion,  which  gives  a very  considerable 
turn  of  the  foot,  and  enables  the  bird  to 
steer  its  course  with  great  ease  and  cele- 
rity under  water,  by  the  simple  action  of 
turning  the  foot  more  or  less  outwards. 
Ducks  and  most  other  aquatic  birds  throw 
out  one  leg  and  foot  when  they  require  to 
turn  in  the  water ; whereas  the  Divers 
derive  the  same  advantage  by  a turn  of 
the  foot  only.  The  Speckled  Diver  (Co- 
hjmhus  stellatus)  we  have  also  had  alive, 
and  found  it  to  be  as  incapable  of  walking, 
and  the  whole  of  its  structure  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Colymbus  glaciaUs.  The  cry 
of  both  these  birds  varies  from  a high 
pitch  to  a deep  croak. 

Diver,  Redthroated. — [^Yarrell,  iii.  444; 
Hewitson,  cxxiii.  453.]  Coh^mbus  septen- 
trionaUs,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  220,  3 ; Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  580 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  801,  5 ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  11,  t.  p.  193.  Mergus 
gutture  rubro,  Bris.  vi.  p.  Ill,  3, 1. 11,  f.  1; 
lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  300.  Le  Plongeon  k gorge 
rouge,  Bnf.  viii.  p.  264.  Redthroated  Di- 
ver, or  Loon,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  240,  t.  85  ; 
Ib.  fol.  140  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  443  ; Edw. 
t.  97 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  344,  5 ; PuU.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  17 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  1. 100 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Bird^,  vi.  t.  230;  Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t. 
78.  — This  species  weighs  about  three 
pounds ; length  near  two  feet  and  a half. 
Bill  black,  three  inches  long,  and  slender ; 
hides  hazel.  The  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  before  cinereous ; the  rest  of  the 
neck,  running  up  behind  almost  to  the 
head,  is  marked  with  longitudinal  dusky 
and  white  lines  ; on  the  throat  is  a patch 
of  chesnut-red ; the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
wings,  and  tail  dusky ; the  feathers  of  the 
back  and  scapulars  slightly  margined  with 
brown';  the  under  parts  of  the  body  white ; 
the  sides  under  the  wings  and  thighs 
streaked  with  dusky;  vent  brown;  legs 
dusky  on  the  outside,  lighter  within.  The 
bird  from  which  this  description  is  taken 
was  killed  at  Hastings  in  Sussex,  in  the 
%rinter  of  1795,  at  which  time  a great  many 
were  seen  on  that  coast.  This,  like  others 
of  the  genus,  seems  subject  to  some  va- 
riety, as  we  are  informed  some  have  the 
head  and  chin  dotted  with  brown,_and  the 
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chesnut  mark  on  the  throat  extends  far- 
ther on  the  neck.  Whether  this  variety'  is 
occasioned  by  age  or  sex  is  not  ascertained. 
This  bird  is  said  to  breed  in  the  nortliern 
parts  of  Scotland,  but  rarely  visits  the 
southern  pai-ts  of  England,  except  in  very 
severe  seasons.  In  the  breeding  season  it 
frequents  the  lakes,  making  a nest  amongst 
the  reeds  and  flags,  and  lays  two  eggs  of 
an  ash-colour,  marked  with  a few  black 
spots.  Is  found  in  most  of  the  northern 
parts,  common  in  Greenland  and  Iceland  ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  said  to  make  its  nest 
amongst  the  grass  on  the  shores  con- 
tiguous to  the  water,  composed  of  moss 
and  gi’ass,  and  lined  with  down.  It  is 
frequently  taken  in  nets,  by  diving  after 
the  fish  which  are  entangled.  In  the 
‘ General  Synopsis  ’ mention  is  made  of  no 
less  than  fourteen  having  been  taken  by 
this  means  out  of  a single  net  at  Hudson’s 
Bay  at  one  tide. 

Supplement. — Mr.  Pennant  noticed  the 
male  and  female  of  this  species  in  Sunder- 
land, in  the  month  of  July  (‘Voyage  to  the 
Hebrides’).  Mi\  Fleming  assures  us  it 
breeds  on  the  more  unfrequented  lakes  of 
Zetland,  and  from  a circumstance  that 
occuiTed  some  doubts  arose  whether  this 
and  the  Blackthroated  Diver  might  not  be 
the  same  species,  differing  only  in  sex. 
This  gentleman  says  in  a letter  to  the 
author,  “ I surprised  the  two  birds  toge- 
ther on  the  verge  of  a lake,  while  they 
were  intent  upon  a young  unfeathered 
bii’d,  and  shot  the  Redthroated  Diver  uith 
the  young  bird,  which  proved  a female ; 
the  other  escaped,  but  I was  so  near  that 
I could  not  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
mark  on  the  throat.”  -Experience  has 
shewn  that  some  bii-ds  vary  in  plumage  so 
much  at  different  seasons,  that  species 
have  been  continually  multiplied  from  this 
circumstance  alone ; but  in  this  instance 
we  are  still  inclined  to  believe  these  birds 
are  really  distinct.  The  Blackthroated 
Diver  has  been  described  by  most  natu- 
ralists as  a distinct  species,  and  appeal’s  to 
have  been  particularly  noticed  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  arctic  regions,  where  they 
breed  and  afterwards  retire.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  Black- 
throated Diver  is  extremely  rare  on  the 
coast  of  Britain,  a circumstance  that  must 
favour  the  opinion  that  the  black  on  the 
throat  may  vanish  after  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  be  substituted  by  the  feiruginous 
feathers  which  characterize  the  Redthroat- 
ed species.  But  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  not  the  only  distin- 
guishing mark,  for  if  we  attend  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  two  birds,  there  is  a 
material  difference  in  other  parts  of  the 
plumage.  It  mnJf,  however,  be  urged  that 
these  are  as  Likely  to  change  with  the 


season  as  the  feathers  on  the  throat.  "We 
have  given  these  liints  as  the  result  of  the 
observations  of  a correct  naturalist,  in 
order  to  stimulate  those  who  may  have 
the  means  of  clearly  ascertaining  the  fact 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  enquiry  appears  to  be 
this, — Has  the  Blackthroated  Diver  been 
observed  in  wdnter  ? With  respect  to  the 
Redthroated  Diver  being  a distinct  spe- 
cies, it  has  been  asserted  that  both  the 
sexes  have  the  red  throat  as  well  in  sum- 
mer ns  in  winter.  Whether  by  dissection, 
or  by  what  other  means  Mr.  Pennant 
ascertained  the  two  sexes  in  July,  we  are 
not  informed,  but  that  both  sexes  with 
the  red  throat  are  obtained  in  winter  we 
have  had  ocular  demonstration.  The  male 
is  loi’ger  than  the  other  sex,  the  colours 
brighter,  and  the  red  or  ferruginous  mark 
on  the  throat  much  lai’ger.  The  red- 
throated species  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon on  the  more  southern  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  colder  season,  but  does  not 
appear  to  frequent  fresh  waters  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  Where  any  suspicions 
have  arisen  from  persons  of  science, 
grounded  upon  obsen’ation,  that  cannot 
be  opposed  by  fact,  it  is  but  fair  to  record 
it ; and  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
Blackthroated  Diver  has  never  come  to 
our  hands  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
is  at  present  one  of  the  few  desiderata  in 
our  museum. 

Appendix. — This  bird,  we  have  before 
noticed,  breeds  in  Shetland.  Mr.  Bullock 
thinks  it  lays  only  two  eggs,  as  he  found 
that  number  in  more  than  one  nest  in  the 
Isle  of  Hoy.  The  egg  is  very  oblong,  of 
an  olive-colour,  blotched  with  dusky.  'The 
nest  is  usually  made  in  swampy  places  on 
the  banks  of  fresh-water  lakes.  One  of 
the  nests,  which  Mr.  Bullock  found,  had 
just  been  plundered  by  an  Arctic  Gull, 
w'ho  had  made  a breakfast  on  one  of  the 
eggs. 

[Diver,  Eingnecked.  — See  Diver,  Nortli- 
ern.] 

Diver,  Speckled.  — Colymbus  steUatus, 
Gmcl.  Syst.  ii.  p.  587,  17  ; Tnd.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
800,  3.  Maximus  caudatus,  Raii  Syn.  p. 
125,  A.  4 ? Will.  p.  258,  t.  01.  Colymbus 
caudatus  stellntus.  Will.  t.  02.  Mergus 
minor,  Bris.  vi.  p.  108,  2,  t.  10,  f.  2 ; Ib. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  380.  Le  petit  Plongeon,  Buf. 
viii.  p.  254,  t.  21.  Speclded  Diver,  or  Loon, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  230 ; Ib.  fol.  130,  t.  K. ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  441;  Albin.  i.  t.  82; 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  341,  3 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  17 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  101 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  vi.  t.  228.  First-specklcd  Diver,  Be- 
wick, 11,  t.  2L  180.  Second-speckled  Diver, 
Bewick,  11,  t.  p.  101.  Provincial:  Sprat 
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Loon  ; Greatest-speckled  Diver ; Cobble. 
— The  weight  of  this  species  is  about  four 
pouuds  ; length  twenty-seven  inches.  Bill 
three  inches  long,  of  a pale  hom-colour, 
ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  dusky ; irides 
yellowish  broivn.  The  head  is  dusky, 
speckled  with  grey ; the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  plain  dusky ; on  the  sides  of  the 
head  under  the  eyes,  the  chin,  and  throat 
white ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck  speckled 
with  ash-colour ; back  and  whole  upper 
parts  dusky,  marked  with  numerous  small 
oval  white  spots ; quills  and  tail  dusky  ; 
in  some  the  latter  is  slightly  tipped  with 
white ; the  whole  under  parts  of  the  body 
white,  except  on  the  sides  under  the  wings, 
which  are  streaked  with  dusky ; the  thighs 
dusky  broivn ; the  vent  and  under  ti^- 
coverts  mottled  with  grey ; the  tail  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  unequal  feathers,  the 
outer  ones  not  being  hdf  so  long  as  the 
middle  ones ; legs  dusky  brown,  inside 
greenish  grey.  The  female  is  not  so  lai'ge, 
and  the  spots  on  the  back  and  scapulars 
not  so  large  and  distinct.  The  Speckled 
Diver  is  the  most  common  species  found 
in  this  country.  It  is  frequently  seen  in 
•winter  in  our  bays  and  inlets,  and  some- 
times in  fresh-water  rivers  and  lakes.  It 
is  observed  to  attend  the  sprats  in  the 
river  Thames,  for  which  reason  the  fisher- 
men called  it  Sprat  Loon.  This,  hke  the 
rest  of  the  genus,  retires  northward  to 
breed ; is  said  to  be  common  about  the 
Baltic  and  the  White  Sea.  It  lays  two 
eggs  in  the  grass  upon  the  borders  of 
lakes,  the  size  of  those  of  a Goose,  dusky, 
•with  a few  black  spots.  [The  Krst  and 
Second-speckled  Divers  of  Be^wick,  here 
referred  to  the  Speckled  Diver  by  Mon- 
tagu, are  respectively  the  young  bird  of 
the  year  and  the  adult  in  winter  plumage 
of  the  Redthroated  Diver,  which  see.] 
Supplement.  — An  opportunity  offered, 
in  a tour  we  made  through  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  of  noticing  and  comparing 
the  rate  at  which  tliis  bird  can  s^vim,  both 
on  the  surface  and  under  water.  As  late 
as  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  we  observed 
one  of  this  species  fishing  in  a canal,  and 
got  very  near  him  unobserved.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  fly,  but  instantly  dived,  at 
which  time  we  exerted  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  in  a wall?,  in  order  to  discover 
which  gained  upon  the  other,  and  soon 
found  that  immersed  he  gained  consider- 
ably, and  did  not  lose  much  when  upon 
the  srirface,  so  that  after  exerting  our- 
selves for  above  half  a mile,  without  a 
prospect  of  cutting  off  his  retreat,  we  were 
obhged  to  run  in  order  to  head  him.  If 
we  compute  the  rate  of  walking  for  a short 
distance  to  be  five  miles  an  hour,  the 
swimming  of  tliis  bird  upon  the  surface 
might  be  about  four  miles  and  a half,  and 


beneath  the  surface  between  six  and  se- 
ven. The  general  distance  between  the 
place  of  immersion  and  that  of  emersion 
appeared  to  be  about  eighty  or  ninety 
yards  ; and  as  there  was  neither  current 
nor  -wind,  and  the  line  was  quite  straight 
and  the  foot-path  good,  it  is  probable  the 
computation  is  not  very  incorrect.  It  is 
observable  that  aU  bu’ds,  and  even  quad- 
rupedes,  who  reside  much  in  water,  are 
aware  of  their  superior  powers  of  velocity 
beneath  the  surface,  for  they  invaiiably 
dive  when  pursued,  or  whenever  speed  is 
required,  and  only  rise  to  the  surface  for 
renewed  respiration. 

Diving  Pigeon. — See  GuiOemot,  Black. 

Dob-Chick. — See  Grebes,  Dusky,  Eared, 
and  Little. 

Dob-Chick,  Black  and  White. — See  Grebe, 
Dusky. 

Dob-Chick,  Greater. — See  Grebe,  Tippet. 

Dottrel. — [YaTrell,  ii.  484 Hewitson, 
Ixx^^d.  293.]  Charadrius  Morinellus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  254,  5 ; Gmel.  Sijst.  ii.  p.  686 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  746, 17 ; Rail  Syn.  p.  Ill, 
A.  4 ; Will.  p.  230,  t.  55,  57 ; Bris.  y.  p. 
54,  5,  t.  4,  f.  2,  and  p.  58,  6 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p. 
225,  and  p.  126 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  1,  t. 
p.  343  ; Rural  Sports,  ii.  t.  p.  456.  Petit 
Pluvier,  ou  le  Guignard,  B^lf.  viii.  p.  87. 
Dottrel,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  210,  t.  73 ; Ib. 
fol.  129,  t.  D. ; Aret.  Zool.  ii.  p.  487,  A. ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  309 ; Alhin.  ii.  t.  62,  and 
t.  63  ; Lath.  Sijn.  v.  p.  208,  14 ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  16 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 162 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  186  ; Do7i.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t. 
42.  — This  species  of  Plover  weighs  about 
four  ounces,  sometimes  five ; length  near 
ten  inches.  The  biU  is  an  inch  long, 
duskj' ; irides  hazel ; the  cro^am  of  the 
head  black;  forehead  dusky  and  grey, 
mixed ; a broad  stroke  of  white  from 
above  the  eye  passes  to  the  hind-head ; 
cheeks  and  throat  wliite;  the  neck  of  a 
cinereous-olive ; bock  and  coverts  of  the 
Avings  oUve-brown,  each  feather  margin- 
ated  •Nrith  pale  ferruginous  ; the  breast  is 
of  a pale,  dull  orange,  on  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  a transverse  line  of  white,  bor- 
dered above  with  a narrow  one  of  black  ; 
belly  black ; vent  and  thighs  rufous-white ; 
the  quills  dusky  bro^wn ; the  shaft  and 
outer  web  of  the  first  feather  white ; the 
tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  of  an  olive- 
brown,  barred  near  the  end  •with  black, 
•tipped  •with  white ; legs  dusky.  Tlie  fe- 
male has  the  cro^wn  of  the  head  bro^wn, 
mottled  •with  white,  and  the  white  line 
over  the  eye  less  conspidffous ; the  belly  is 
mixed  black  and  wliite ; the  white  line  on 
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the  breast  is  wanting ; and  tlie  colours  in 
general  nioi-e  dull.  Young  birds  have  the 
whole  under  parts  of  the  body  of  a very 
pale  ferruginous-brown.  The  Dottrel  ap- 
pears to  make  this  country  a resting-place 
in  its  migrator}'  flights  to  and  from  its 
breeding-place.  It  is  seen  on  some  of  our 
do^vns,  heaths,  and  moors  from  April  to 
the  beginning  of  Jime,  and  returns  again 
in  September,  and  remains  till  November. 
On  the  Wiltshire  downs  it  resorts  to  the 
new-sown  com,  or  fallow  ground,  for  the 
sake  of  worms,  its  principal  food.  They 
fly  in  families  of  five  or  sis  in  the  autumn, 
which  we  have  observed  to  be  the  two  old 
birds  and  their  young  ; but  sometimes  a 
dozen  or  more  flock  together.  It  is  a 
stupid  bird,  and  easily  shot;  when  dis- 
turbed will  frequently  extend  one  wing, 
and  do  not  fly  to  a gi'eat  distance.  It 
doubtless  goes  northward  to  breed ; but. 
we  do  not  find  any  one  who  mentions  the' 
nest  or  eggs.  It  is  probable  some  may 
breed  on  &e  mountains  in  Scotland.  We 
once  saw  them  in  paii'S  in  that  country,  in 
the  summer,  sufificieutly  late  to  form  such 
an  opinion;  and  we  are  not  singular  in 
this  conjecture.  It  is  said  to  be  not  unfre- 
quent on  the  Lapland  alps,  visits  Sweden 
in  May,  and  breeds  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Russia  and  Siberia. 

Supplement. — It  should  seem  that  this 
bird  has  been  seen  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  yeai’,  the  natural 
conclusion  of  which  is  that  some  actuaUy 
breed  -w-ith  us ; but  no  person,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
take  their  eggs,  so  as  to  be  clearly  iden- 
tified by  a competent  judge.  It  is  trae  a 
person  of  credit,  who  frequents  the  Men- 
dip  hills  in  Somersetshii’e,  declares  that 
they  breed  there,  and  that  he  has  taken 
their  eggs.  Young  birds  are  frequently 
shot,  early  in  September,  upon  those  hills 
and  similar  situations,  but  that  is  no  proof 
of  their  breeding  there,  as  the  nestling 
plumage  continues  till  towards  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  is  very  different  from 
the  adult,  being  entirely  destitute  of  the 
bands  on  the  breast,  and  the  ferruginous 
and  black  on  the  belly.  Colonel  Thornton 
in  his  ‘ Sporting  Tour,’  p.  104,  says  he 
killed  a Dottrel  on  a highland  mountain, 
August  the  loth,  and  saw  several  brace. 
The  same  gentleman  informed  us  that  he 
saw  Dottrels  in  pairs  on  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  but  never  saw  a young  bird 
(meaning  a runner  incapable  of  flight). 
From  all  accounts  it  is  quite  an  alpine 
bird  in  the  breeding  season,  and  probably 
breeds  with,  and  may  be  confounded  with, 
the  Golden  Plover,  in  the  highland  swamps. 
It  is  very  rare  so  far  west  as  Devonshire, 
at  least  one  only  iwis  come  to  our  notice  in 
many  years ; but  probably  they  are  occa- 


sionally upon  the  higher  mountains  of 
Dartmoor,  whore  the  Golden  Plover  is 
said  to  breed.  We  suspect  this  last  bird 
is  sometimes  mistaken,  in  its  summer 
plumage,  for  the  Dottrel,  the  eggs  of 
which  may  have  been  taken  on  the  Men- 
dip  hills. 

Dottrel,  Ring — See  Plover,  Ring, 

[Double  Snipe. — See  Snipe,  Great.] 

Doucker,  Greater. — See  Diver,  Imber. 

Doucker,  Homed. — See  Grebe,  Crested. 

Doucker,  Northern.  — See  Diver,  Black- 
throated. 

Doucker,  Small. — See  Grebe,  Little. 

Dove. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  slender,  weak,  and 
strait  at  ’the  base.  Nostrils  lodged  in  a 
soft  protuberance.  Tongue  entire.  Legs 
short.  Toes  divided  to  their  origin. 

Dove,  Greenland. — See  Guillemot,  Black; 
and  Auk,  Little, 

Dove,  Ring. — [ Yarrell,  ii.  287 ; Hewitson, 
Ixvii.  271.]  Columba  PMumbus,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  Pj  282,  19 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  770  ; Ind. 
Orii.  ii.  p.  601,  32 ; Bris.  i.  p.  89,  6 ; Ib. 
8vo,  i.  p.  20.  Palumbus  torquatus,  Baii 
Syn.  p.  62,  A.  9 ; Will.  p.  135,  t.  35.  Le 
Pigeon  ramier,  BiLf.  ii.  p.  531,  t.  24.  Ring 
Pigeon,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  102 ; Ib.  fol.  89,  t. 
0. ; Aret.  Zool.  ii.  p.  329,  B. ; Will.  Angl. 
p.  185,  t.  35  ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  15  ; Al- 
bin.  ii.  t.  46 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  035,  29 ; Ib. 
Sup.  p.  198  ; P'ult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  7 ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  1. 187 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  1. 129. 
Provincial : Quest ; Cushat ; Wood  Pi- 
geon. — This  species  weighs  about  twenty 
ounces ; length  eighteen  inches.  The  bill 
yellowish  ; irides  light  yellow.  The  head, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  scapulai’s,  ai'e  of 
a deep  bluish  ash-colour;  the  neck  and 
breast  vinaceous,  beautifully  glossed  ivith 
green  and  copper-colour,  changeable  in  dif- 
ferent lights ; on  each  side  the  neck  is  a 
large  patch  of  glossy  wliite,  which  almost 
joins  behind ; the  back  and  tail  ash-colour, 
the  latter  black  at  the  encl^  vent  and 
thighs  white,  tinged  ivith  ash-colour ; the 
bastard  iviug  almost  black,  behind  which 
a few  of  the  coverts  are  white,  forming  a 
Uno  down  to  the  greater  quills,  which  ai'e 
dusky,  edged  with  white ; the  legs  are 
feathered  much  below  the  knee,  which, 
with  the  feet,  are  of  a purplish  red.  There 
is  little  or  no  distinction  in  the  plumage 
of  the  sexes  ; but  the  female  is  not  quite 
so  large.  This  bu'd  is  indigenous  to  this 
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island ; and  it  is  doubtful  wbetber  it  mi- 
grates fai-ther  than  from  the  noi’them  to 
the  southern  pai-ts.  In  uinter  they  as- 
semble in  large  flocks,  and  constantly  re- 
sort to  woods  to  roost  in  the  highest  ti-ees, 
especially  those  of  the  ash.  The  great 
numbers  that  ai’e  seen  together  at  this 
season  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that 
many  come  to  us  from  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  world ; but  if  we  consider  liow 
dispersed  all  birds  are  in  the  breeding 
season,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  number 
appears  greater  when  locally  assembled. 
Eaiiy  in  the  spring  it  begins  to  i)aii',  at 
which  time  the  male  is  seen  to  fly  in  a 
singular  manner,  alternately  rising  and 
falling  in  the  air.  It  forms  a nest  of  a few 
small  sticks  loosely  put  together,  through 
which  the  eggs  may  frequently  be  seen ; 
these  are  two  in  number,  white,  and 
exactly  oval,  larger  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon Pigeon.  Like  that  species,  both  sexes 
assist  in  making  their  nest ; and  the  male 
sometimes  relieves  the  female  in  sitting. 
The  nest  is  sometimes  placed  amongst 
brush- wood,  and  in  hedges,  or  large  haw- 
thorn bushes ; but  more  frequently  in  the 
fork  of  a tree,  or  against  the  body,  when 
surrounded  with  ivy,  and  particularly  in 
fir-trees.  Their  food  is  grain  and  seeds 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  autumn  they  devour 
acorns  and  beech-nuts  greedily,  swallow- 
ing them  whole.  In  defect  of  these  and 
grain  it  eats  turnip-greens  and  young 
clover,  or  green  com  and  ivy-berries.  AVe 
have  been  at  considei’able  pains  to  endea- 
vour to  domesticate  this  bird ; and  though 
we  have  tamed  them  within  doors,  so  as 
to  be  exceedingly  troublesome,  yet  we 
never  could  produce  a breed,  either  by 
themselves  or  with  the  tame  Pigeon.  Two 
were  bred  up  together  with  a male  Pigeon, 
and  were  so  tome  as  to  eat  out  of  the  hand; 
but  as  they  showed  no  signs  of  prohficacy 
in  the  spring,  were  suffered  to  take  their 
liberty  in  the  month  of  June,  by  opening 
the  T\indow  of  the  room  in  which  they 
were  confined,  thinking  the  Pigeon  might 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  usual  place 
of  abode,  either  for  food  or  to  roost ; but 
they  instantly  took  to  their-  natural  habits, 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  them,  although  the 
Pigeon  continued  to  retui-n.  AVe  shall 
here  mention  a curious  assemblage  we 
once  bred  up,  and  lived  together  in  per- 
fect amity  : a common  Pigeon,  Ping  Dove, 
AVhite  Owl,  and  Sparrow  Hawk ; of  which 
the  Eing  Dove  was  master. 

Dove,  Rock. — Columba  CEnas,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  279,  1,  (3.;  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  760; 
Itaii  Syn.  p.  02,  A.  10  ; Will.  p._  130.  t.  35 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  589,  1 ; Bris.  i.  p.  86,  5. 
Stock  Pigeon,  or  Stock  Dove,  Br.  Zool.  No. 
100,  t.  45 ; II).  App.  p.  005 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 


p.  329,  A. ; Albin.  ii.  p.  40  ; 16.  iii.  t.  44 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  604,  1 ; Ib.  Snp.  p.  197  ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  185  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  7 ; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  86  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv. 
t.  128 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  107 ; White, 
Selb.  p.  98,  110.  Provincial : llockier. — 
Ornithologists  seem  to  dififer  in  opinion 
concerning  the  Eock  and  Stock  Pigeon ; 
though  it  appears  most  conceive  them  to 
be  distinct  species.  In  those  described 
under  such  names  there  seems  to  be  so 
much  similitude,  except  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  a species  half  reclaimed,  and 
frequently  returning  to  their  natural  wild 
habits  again,  that  we  cannot  but  consider 
them  as  one  and  the  same  species.  The 
Eock  Dove  is  considered  to  bo  the  origin 
of  our  tame  Pigeons,  as  it  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  white  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  in  which  part  the  Stock  Dove  is  de- 
scribed to  be  ash-coloured,  and  that  this 
last  is  rather  larger.  But  these  variations 
we  have  observed  in  Pigeons  killed  in 
their  native  haunts  amongst  the  rocks  on 
our  coasts ; and  oirr  dove-cote  Pigeons  fre- 
quently have  no  white  on  the  back.  It  is 
therefore  probable  many  of  our  common 
species,  after  haring  been  bred  in  a pigeon- 
house  contiguous  to  such  rocky  situations, 
retirrn  to  their  natural  habits,  and  there 
produce  some  variation  in  colour.  The 
bird  now  before  us  we  killed  on  the  cliffs 
in  Cauldy  Island,  in  South  AA'ales.  It 
weighed  eleven  ounces ; length  thirteen 
inches  and  a half;  breadth  twenty -two. 
The  bill  is  brown,  inclining  to  prrr-plish 
red,  point  dusky ; hides  light  yellow.  The 
head  dark  bluish  ash-colour;  neck  and 
breast  glossed  rrith  p-een  and  copper,  as 
viewed  in  different  lights,  most  conspicu- 
ous on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck ; the 
uj)per  par-t  of  the  back  and  uing-coverts 
pale  ash-colorrr ; across  the  middle  of  the 
greater  coverts  is  a broad  band  of  black, 
and  another  of  the  same  on  the  ends  of 
the  secondary  quills,  running  into  each 
other  on  those  feathers  near-est  the  body  ; 
the  greater  quills  are  dusk}^  dashed  with 
ash-colour,  the  outer  ones  darkest,  and  aU 
of  them  most  so  towards  the  tips,  slightly 
edged  on  their  exterior  webs  with  white ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  white;  the 
rump  and  tail  dai'k  bluish  ash-colour,  the 
ends  of  the  latter  black ; the  two  exterior 
feathers  whitish  on  the  outer  webs  towards 
the  base ; the  sides  under  the  wings,  and 
under  wing-coverts,  white ; the  befly  bluish 
ash-colour ; legs  red.  In  another  speci- 
men, lulled  in  the  same  place,  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  and  the  whole  of  the 
wing-coverts,  are  mottled  with  black  and 
light  ash -colour,  -«ithout  any  regular  bands 
across  the  wings.  In  every  other  respect 
it  resembled  the  first ; but  this  was  rather 
larger,  weighing  twelve  ounces ; length 
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fourteen  inches.  It  was  a female,  and  was 
shot  as  she  flew  from  her  nest.  This 
must,  however,  be  considered  as  a variety ; 
for  in  the  moi'e  remote  parts,  where  the 
breed  is  pure,  the  bars  on  the  wings  seem 
to  be  a characteristic  mark,  and  common 
to  both  sexes.  These  birds  have  some- 
times appeared  in  prodigious  flocks  in- 
winter,  frequenting  our  beech  woods  for 
the  sake  of  the  mast  or  seed  of  that  tree. 
These  flights,  however,  are  less  numerous 
and  less  frequent  of  late  years.  Some- 
times they  are  seen  in  company  -ndth  our 
common  Pigeons  at  the  barn-doors  in 
severe  winters  ; and  ai'e  said  to  be  known 
by  their  inferior  size  and  darker  colour. 
This  bii-d  generally  breeds  in  caverns  on 
our  coasts,  and  in  ruined  edifices ; and,  we 
ai-e  told,  sometimes  nidificates  in  the  holes 
of  decayed  trees.  Perhaps  these  last  have 
been  called  Stock  Doves,  supposing  them 
a distinct  species.  Mr.  White  informs  us, 
in  his  ‘ Natural  History  of  Selbome,’  that 
Stock  Doves  formerly  abounded  in  the 
beech  woods  near  that  place ; and  that 
amongst  them  were  seen  little  parties  of 
small  blue  Doves,  which  were  there  called 
Eockiers.  However  this  may  be,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  same  species, 
■with  some  little  vaiiety.  All  the  beautiful 
varieties  of  Pigeons  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Carrier,  Pouter,  Nun,  Owl,  &c.,  are 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  species 
by  domestication. 

Supplement. — The  Pigeon,  both  in  the 
■wild  and  domestic  state,  is  considered  as 
wholly  granivorous ; necessity,  however, 
compels  them  to  pluck  the  leaves  of  some 
plants  in  the  -winter,  when  seeds  or  grain 
are  not  to  be  obtained.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  substitute,  for  they  gi-eedily 
devour  some  species  of  testaceous  Limaces, 
especially  HeUx  virgata,  which  so  plenti- 
fully inhabits  the  diy  rocky  hiUs  con- 
tiguous to  where  this  bird  breeds  in  its 
natm-al  wild  state.  This  species  of  Helix 
was  so  abundant  with  us,  that  on  the  lawn 
a foot  could  not  be  planted  in  the  summer 
without  crushing  a dozen  or  two.  The  in- 
troduction, however,  of  Pigeons,  very  un- 
expectedly has  been  the  means  of  nearly 
extirpating  them,  for  they  not  only  regale 
themselves,  but  feed  their  young  with  this 
tender  and  nutritious  food,  the  shell  of 
which  not  only  acts  as  a gentle  stimulus 
to  the  delicate  stomach  of  the  infant  race, 
but  when  ground  to  a powder  becomes  an 
absorbent,  and  corrects  the  acrimonious 
finality  of  their  other  food.  [It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Selby  and  other  modern 
ornithologists  that  Colonel  Montagu  lias 
combined  two  species  under  this  name ; 
the  reader  will  therefore  [ilease  hi  read  the 
two  descriptions  immediately  following,  in 
connexion  with  the  foregoing.  It  has 


been  thought  desirable  to  add  the  syno- 
nymes  in  this  instance, — a plan  not  pre- 
viously adopted  where  editorial  additions 
have  been  made.] 

[Dove,  Rock.  — Columba  livia,  Yairell,  ii. 
298;  Hewitson,  Ixvii.  271.  “ Briss.  Ornith. 
V.  i.  p.  82,  sp.  3 ; Lath.  Ind.  Ornith.  v.  2, 
p.  590,  sp.  2,  var.  B.  Colombe  Biset,  Buff. 
Ois.  V.  2,  p.  498  ; Id.  PI.  Enl.  510  ; Temm. 
Pig.  et  Gall.  v.  1,  p.  125  ; Id.  edit.  fol.  pi. 
12  ; Id.  Man.  d'Ornith.  v.  2,  ji.  446.  Haus- 
taube,  Bechst.  Naturg.  Deut.  v.  3,  p.  971 ; 
Meyer,  Tasschenb.  Deut.  v.  1,  p.  288.  Bi- 
set and  White-rumiDed  Pigeon,  Lath.  Syn. 
4,  p.  005,  2,  A.  Eock  Dove,  Mont.  Ornith. 
Diet. ; Id.  Supp.  The  Wild  Pigeon,  Be- 
wick, 1,  p.  t.  267.  The  Common  Pigeon, 
or  Wild  Dove,  Low's  Faun.  Oread,  p.  52. 
Pro-rinoial : Eockier. — Bill  blackish  brown. 
Hides  pale  reddish  orange.  Head  and 
throat  deep  bluish  grey.  Sides  of  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  dark  lavender- 
purple,  glossed  with  shades  of  green  and  of 
piu’ple-red.  Low'er  part  of  the  breast  and 
beUy  blue-gi’ey.  Upper  part  of  the  back 
and  wing-coverts  pale  pearl-grey.  Greater 
coverts  and  secondaries  barred  with  black, 
and  forming  two  broad  and  distinct  bands 
across  the  closed  wings.  Lower  part  of 
the  back  white.  Eump  and  toil-coverts 
bluish  grey.  Quills  grey  at  the  base,  but 
passing  into  bluish  grey  towards  their 
tips.  Tail  deep  bluish  grey,  with  a broad 
black  bar  at  the  end.  Legs  pale  purplish 
red.  Wings,  when  closed,  reaching  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 
In  Britain  it  is  found  in  vaiious  cliffs 
along  the  wide  extent  of  our  shores,  of 
which  I may  here  mention  those  of  Caldy 
Island,  in  South  Wales,  and  is  also  a 
never-failing  resident  in  the  wild  preci- 
pices of  the  Orkneys,  breeding  in  the 
caves,  which  are  there  numerous  and  of 
large  dimensions ; and  where,  according 
to  Low,  it  retires  to  the  inmost  recesses, 
beyond  the  situations  chosen  for  incuba- 
tion by  the  Auks,  Gulls,  and  other  aquatic 
fowls.  It  is  very  numerous  in  the  rocky 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it 
also  lives  and  breeds  in  caverns  on  the 
shore ; and  is  equally  abundant  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  especially  in  the  island  of 
Tenerifie,  where  it  is  met  with  in  incre- 
dible numbers.” — Selby,  i.  410.] 

[Dove,  Stock.  — Yarrell,  ii.  293  ; Ilewit- 
son,  Ixvii.  273.  “ Columba  riilnas,  Linn. 

Syst.  i.  p.  279,  i.  B. ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p. 
709,  sp.  1 ; Lath.  Ind.  Ornith.  v. '2.  p.  589, 
sp.  1;  Briss.  Orn.  v.  1,  sp.  0;  Raii  S>/n. 
]).  02,  A.  10;  Will.  p.  1;10,  t.  35.  Co- 
lombo colombin.  Temm.  Pig.  et  Gall.  v.  I, 
p.  118;  Id.  edit.  fol.  pi. 'll;  Id.  Man. 
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d'Ornith.  v.  2,  p.  445.  Holtz  Taube,  BecTist. 
Naturg.  Deut,  v.  3,  p.  957 ; Meyer,  Tass- 
chenb.  Deut.  v.  1,  p.  287 ; Frisch.  Vog. 
t.  139.  Dei-bosh  Dulf,  Scpy.  Vog.  v.  5,  t. 
p.  407.  Stock  Pigeon,  Br.  Zool.  2,  App.  ; 
Arct.  Zool.  2,  p.  329,  A. ; Will.  (Angl.),  p. 
185 ; Lath.  Syn.  4,  p.  004,  1 ; Id.  Supp.  p. 
197.  — Head  and  throat  deep  bluish  grey. 
Sides  of  the  neck  glossed  with  different 
shades  of  green  and  purple  ; the  feathers 
shorter,  more  distinct,  and  stiffer  than 
those  of  the  Eock  Dove.  Lower  parts  of 
the  neck  and  breast  paler  lavender-pm-ple. 
BeUy,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  bluish 
grey,  with  a slight  purplish  tinge.  Back 
deep  bluish  grey.  Wing-coverts  paler,  and 
some  of  the  greater  ones  spotted  and 
barred  with  black,  but  not  forming  any 
defined  bar,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
species.  Quills  blackish  grey;  the  outer 
webs,  near  the  base  of  the  feathers,  pass- 
ing into  bluish  gi'ey.  Lower  part  of  the 
back  and  tad-coverts  bluish  grey.  Tail 
bluish  grey,  with  a broad  black  bar  at  the 
end  ; and  having  the  outermost  feather 
margined  with  white.  Wings,  when  closed, 
reaching  to  about  half  the  length  of  the 
tail.  Hides  brownish  red.  Legs  and  toes 
blight  cochineal-red.  The  female  scai'cely 
diffei's  from  the  male  bird,  except  that  the 
iridescent  refiections  upon  the  neck  are 
not  so  bright.  This  bii-d  is  a constant 
inhabitant  of  woods,  breeding  in  the  hol- 
lows of  old  and  pollard  trees.  The  eggs 
are  white  (and  two  in  number).  They 
feed  upon  all  gi-ain  and  seeds,  and  for 
their  winter  supply  have  recourse  to  the 
same  diet.  They  are  very  abundant  in 
the  southern  paiis  of  Europe,  but  always 
found  to  inhabit  woods  in  the  interior 
of  each  country.  In  Germany,  and  in 
some  parts  of  France,  they  are  regularly 
migratory.  They  occur  also  in  Africa,  but 
do  not  extend  to  the  southward  of  the 
tropic.” — Selby,  i.  408.  This  bird  has  a 

propensity  for  building  its  nest  in  rabbit- 
burrows,  and  on  the  ground  under  furze- 
bushes  ; these  instances,  however,  must  be 
considered  as  abnormal ; they  occur  princi- 
pally on  the  heaths  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk.] 

Dove,  Stock.  — This  appears  to  be  no 
other  than  the  preceding  species.  See 
Dove,  Eock : [also  the  Editorial  note  ap- 
pended thereto.] 

Dove,  Turtle. — [Fan'cH,  ii.  309 ; Hewit- 
son,  Ixvii.  275.]  Columba  Turtur,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  284,  32 ; Gniel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  786  ; 
Bail  Syn.  p.  61,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  134,  t.  35  ; 
Bris.  i.  p.  92,  7 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  21 ; Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  605, 47.  Turtur  auritus,  Baii  Syn.  p. 
184,  26.  TourtereUe,  Buf.  ii.  p.  545,  t.  25. 
Tonrterelle  de  Portugal,  Buf.  ii.  p.  556. 
Tuitur  lusitanicus,  Bris.  i.  p.  98,  9;  Jb. 


8vo,  i.  p.  23.  Common  Turtle,  Br.  Zool. 
No.  103,  t.  45  ; lb.  fol.  88,  t.  88  ; Albin.  ii. 
t.  45— 1.48;  Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.U;  Will. 
Angl.  p.  183,  t.  35  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  644, 

40,  var.  A.  B.  C.  D. ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  199 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  7 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  188 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  130. — This  elegant 
httle  species  w'eighs  rather  more  than  six 
ounces ; length  twelve  inches.  The  bill  is 
brown ; hides  reddish  yellow ; a bare 
space  beneath  and  beliind  tlie  eyes  of  a 
purplish  red.  The  top  of  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  behhid  cinereous ; 
on  each  side  of  the  neck  is  a patch  of 
black  featliers,  tipxsed  Arith  Avhite ; the 
back  is  brown,  dashed  with  ash-colour, 
lightest  on  the  margin  of  each  feather; 
scapulars  and  Aving-coverts  black,  deeply 
margined  Avith  femiginous-brown  ; quills 
dusky  brown,  Avith  light  edges ; the  fore- 
head and  chin  duU  Avhite ; breast  pale 
vhiaceous ; belly  and  under  tail-coverts 
Avhite;  the  sides  above  the  thighs  ash- 
colour;  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  dusky, 
edged  Avith  browm,  and  dashed  with  ash- 
colour;  the  tail  is  black,  tipped  Avith 
white,  except  the  two  middle  feathers, 
which  are  Avholly  of  a dusky  browm ; the 
outer  feather  is  much  shorter  than  the 
rest,  and  white  on  the  exterior  Aveb  ; legs 
purplish  red.  The  female,  in  general,  is 
not  quite  so  bright  in  colour,  and  is  rather 
less  than  the  male.  The  Turtle  visits  the 
southern  parts  of  England  in  the  spring, 
and  remigrates  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. It  chiefly  inhabits  thick  woods, 
where  it  makes  a nest  in  a tree,  composed 
of  sticks.  The  eggs  are  tw'o  in  number, 
and  Avhite.  These  birds  seem  to  be  more 
plentiful  in  Kent  than  in  any  other  county. 
Dr.  Latham  observes  they  are  seen  in  that 
district  to  frequent  the  pea-fields  in  flocks 
of  tAventy  or  more  as  soon  as  the  peas 
begin  to  ripen.  We  have  also  seen  small 
flocks  in  the  month  of  Aug;ust  on  Eomney 
Mai-sh,  w'hich  were  said  to  visit  annually 
the  same  spot  about  that  season.  It  is 
found,  though  rai’ely,  as  far  AvestAvard  as 
DeA'onshire  ; but  we  believe  not  far  north- 
ward. This  species  appears  to  be  subject 
to  some  variety.  In  the  ‘ General  Synopsis’ 
mention  is  made  of  four  or  five ; if  so,  it 
is  found  in  China,  Manilla,  Portugal,  Java, 
and  other  parts.  But  some  of  these  ai-e 
given  as  distinct  species  by  other  authors. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  W'ork  Ave  have 
noticed  the  singular  glands  situated  under 
the  craw  of  this  bird,  secreting  a lacteal 
fluid  ; probably  common  to  aU  this  genus4(f 
The  young  of  this  species  do  not  throw 
out  the  black  feathers  on  the  neck  the 
first  j'ear ; and  the  bare  space  about  the 
eyes  is  of  a gray  colom\ 

Dove,  Turtle,  Spottednecked.  — This  ap- 
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pears  to  be  a mere  variety  of  the  Common 
Turtle.  The  clitt'erence  consists  in  tlie 
whole  side  of  tlie  neck  being  black,  and 
instead  of  those  feathers  being  tipped 
witli  white,  there  is  a round  spot  of  white 
on  each  veiy  neai'  the  end.  Dr.  Latham 
says  tliis  bird  was  shot  in  Buckingham- 
shire, ifhd  that  he  observed  one  of  those 
amongst  some  birds  that  came  by  the  last 
expedition  to  the  South  Seas ; but  as  it 
was  in  a parcel  wherein  was  some  which 
belonged  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is 
possible  that  this  might  come  from  that 
place. — Lath.  Sijn.  iv.  p.  645,  40,  A. ; Ind/ 
Orn.  ii.  p.  606,  47,  (3. 

Duck. — A genus  of  birds,  whose  charac- 
ters are : Bill  broad,  depressed ; the  end 
furnished  vith  a horny  substance  termed 
a nail ; the  edges  of  the  mandibles  pec- 
tinated. Nostiils  small,  oval.  Tongue 
broad,  Mnged  near  the  base.  Toes,  three 
before,  webbed ; one  behind. 

Duck,  African. — See  Teal,  African. 

[Duck,  American  Scaup.  — Yarrell,  iii. 
349. — See  Pochm-d,  Paget’s.] 

Duck,  Atteal  or  Attile. — See  Pochai-d. 

[Duck,  Bahama. — Anasbahamensis,  Gates- 
by’s  Carolina,  Anas  urophasianus.  Vigors, 
Zoological  Journal,  iv.  337.  Dafila  uro- 
phasianus, Eyton.  Urophasianus  Vigorsii, 
Beechey’s  Voyage.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for 
1853,  at  p.  3840,  it  is  recorded  that  a spe- 
cimen of  this  West-Indian  Duck  was  shot 
in  December,  1851,  near  the  Bass  Bock : 
it  was  doubtless  an  escape  from  confine- 
ment.] 

Duck,  Bimaculated. — \_Selhy,  Iv.  & Iv.*] 
Anas  glocitans,  Gmel.  Syst  ii.  p.  526  ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  862,  75.  Bimaculated  Duck, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  287,  t.  100,  f.  2 ; Lath. 
Syn.  vi.  p.  521,  75.  — The  length  of  this 
- species  is  twenty  inches ; bill  deep  lead- 
colour  ; nail  black ; irides  brown : the 
crown  of  the  head  brown,  changeable  'svith 
green,  ending  in  a sti’eak  of  brown  at  the 
hind-head,  with  a small  crest ; between 
the  bill  and  the  eye  a round  ferruginous 
spot ; another  spot  of  the  same,  but  larger 
and  oblong,  behind  each  ear ; throat  of  a 
fine  deep  puiide ; the  rest  of  the  head 
bright  green,  continued  in  streaks  down 
the  neck ; the  breast  light  ferniginous- 
brown,  waved  with  black ; wing-coverts 
_ljLsh-coloured ; lower  coverts  sti'eaked  with 
rust-colour ; scapulars  cinereous ; quills 
the  same,  inclining  to  brown  ; secondaries 
fine  green,  ending  in  a shade  of  black 
edged  with  white ; twelve  feathers  in  the 
tail,  the  two  middlemost  block,  the  others 


brown,  edged  with  white ; tail-coverts 
deep  changeable  green  ; belly  dusky,  finely 
granulated  ; legs  small,  yellow ; webs 
dusky.  Mr.  P('nnant  infoi-ms  us  a bird  of 
this  description  was  taken  in  a decoy. 
Said  to  inhabit  poi-t  of  Siberia  and  Lake 
Bailml.  [In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1847,  at 
page  1698,  Mr.  E.  F.  Tomes  records  the 
2)urchase  of  a specimen  of  this  Duck  in 
Leadenhall  Market,  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1846  : see  also  p.  2026.  On  the  1st 
of  December,  1849,  Mr.  Gardner,  of 
Plolborn,  showed  me  a specimen  in  the 
flesh,  as  recorded  in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for 
1850,  at  page  2652  : it  was  obtained  in  the 
fens  of  Lmcohishire.  This  was  considered 
a good  species  by  Mr.  Vigors,  Mr.  Selby, 
and  other  eminent  ornithologists.  Mr. 
Selby  gives  two  admirable  figures  of  it,  as 
cited  above.  On  the  contrary,  Temminck 
ignores  the  species  altogether,  and  most 
ornithologists  consider  it  a hybrid ; some, 
between  the  Pintail  and  Wigeon ; and 
others,  between  the  wild  Duck  and  Teal.] 

Duck,  Black. — See  Scoter. 

Duck,  Brownheaded. — See  Golden-eye, 

[Duck,  Buffelheaded.  — Fuligula  albeola, 
Yarrell,  iii.  377.  — “ In  the  adult  male  the 
bill  is  bluish  black,  narrow  and  small ; 
irides  hazel ; forehead,  lore,  chin,  throat, 
and  sides  of  the  neck  bluish  black,  tinged 
vith  rich  purple  and  green ; behind  the 
eye,  on  the  ear-coverts,  and  thence  up- 
wai’ds  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  back- 
wards to  the  occiput,  a triangular  patch  of 
pure  white ; the  feathers  of  the  head  elon- 
gated, forming  a crest  which  is  elevated  at 
pleasure  ; lower  part  of  the  neck  white  ; 
back,  rump,  and  tertials  black ; scapularies, 
wing-coverts  and  secondaries  white ; pri- 
maries greyish  black ; tail-coverts  and  tail- 
feathers  pale  ash-grey ; breast,  belly,  and 
all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  white ; 
legs,  toes,  and  membranes  yeUow.  Whole 
length  fifteen  inches.  From  the  caiqjal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quiE-feather 
six  inches  and  three-quai'ters.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male ; the  head  and 
neck  ash-brown,  with  a patch  of  white  be- 
hind the  eye;  upper  part  of  the  back 
greyish  brown,  lower  part  black ; wing- 
coverts,  primaries  and  teiiials  doi-k  greyish 
brown  ; secondaries  white ; tail  ash-grey  ; 
breast  and  beUy  dull  white ; vent  and 
under  tail-coverts  greyish  white  ; legs  and 
toes  bluish  black;  whole  length  thirteen 
inches  ; wing  six  inches  and  orre-quaiier. 
Young  males  in  the  first  autumn  resemble 
females.  The  trachea  described  by  Mr. 
Audubon  is  ‘ five  inches  long,  much  flat- 
tened, its  rings  uuossified,  its  diameter  at 
the  top  two  lines  and  three-quarters. 
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towards  the  lower  part  three  lines,  having 
scarcely  any  appearance  of  dilatation  at 
the  part  which  is  so  excessively  enlarged 
in  the  Golden-eyed  Duck,  which,  in  fomi 
and  habits,  is  yet  veiy  closely  allied.’  ” — 
Yarrell,  iii.  377.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  ‘ Na- 
tural History  of  Yarmouth,’  records,  at  p. 
11,  that  a specimen  of  this  North-American 
Duck  was  shot  near  Yarmouth  in  the  win- 
ter of  1830  : it  has  no  claim  to  a place  in 
the  list  of  British  birds.] 

Duck,  Burrow. — See  Shieldrake. 

Duck,  Castaneous. — Anas  njToca.  [See 
Duck,  Ferruginous.]  Appendix. — No  bird 
has  puzzled  the  Eiitish  Ornithologist  more 
than  the  Ferruginous  Duck  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, hut  which  has  by  most  naturalists 
been  considered  as  the  female  of  some 
other  species.  In  the  preceding  [succeed- 
ing] pages  [64 — 05]  it  -will  be  seen  that 
we  had  considered  Anas  nyroca  as  the  male 
of  Anas  ferruginea,  hut  from  a fortunate 
examination  of  a recent  pair  of  the  nyroca, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Foljambe,  we  are 
inclined  to  he  at  variance  with  our  former 
opinion.  Our  aim  is  to  elucidate,  and 
therefore  candour  obliges  us  to  acknow- 
ledge where  our  foi-mer  conjectures  have 
not  in  our  present  opinion  been  verified. 
At  the  time  the  article  Duck,  Ferruginous, 
went  to  the  press,  we  had  never  seen  the 
female  nyroca,  but  strongly  suspected 
these  birds  would  be  found  to  differ  only 
in  sexes.  Whether  the  Femiginous  Duck 
of  Mr.  Pennant  is  the  nyroca  in  any  state 
of  change  in  plumage,  or  whether  it  is  the 
female  Anas  dispar,  as  Dr.  Latham  sus- 
pects, we  are  really  at  a loss  to  determine, 
hut  certainly  it  cannot  be,  by  its  descrip- 
tion, the  female  nyroca  now  before  us.  In 
the  ‘ Arctic  Zoology  ’ we  find,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Bed  Duck,  a little  differ- 
ence from  that  of  the  Ferruginous  Duck 
of  the  ‘ British  Zoology,’  to  which  it  re- 
fers, but  neither  is  sufficiently  like  the 
female  nyroca  to  sufl’er  our  fonner  con- 
jecture to  pass  -nithout  expressing  con- 
siderable doubt  of  its  belonging  to  that 
species,  and  we  still  have  to  hunt  for  the 
Anas  rufa  of  the  ‘ Fauna  Suecica,’  unless 
it  should  hereafter  prove  to  be  a young 
bird  of  nyroca  in  its  first  plumage.  To 
Mr.  Foljambe  we  are  particularly  indebted, 
not  only  for  sending  us  both  sexes  of  Anns 
nyroca  for  examination,  hut  for  some 
valuable  remarks  concerning  this  species. 
From  the  infomiation  of  this  accurate  na- 
turalist, this  bird  is  not  so  uncommon  in 
the  l.ondon  market  as  might  be  expected, 
since  it  has  only  of  late  been  considered 
as  British.  Seven  or  eight  have  been  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Foljambe,  several  of  which 
were  fresh,  and  varying  a good  deal  in 


plumage ; some  having  no  white  either  in 
the  ivings  or  under  parts  of  the  body, 
probably  young  birds.  The  description  of 
the  male  of  this  bird  has  been  given  at 
Duck,  Ferruginous ; we  shall  therefore 
only  add  some  particulai's  of  that  sex, 
which  the  kind  communication  of  Mr. 
Foljambe  has  enabled  ns  to  do.  T)n  the 
6th  of  December,  1812,  tliree  of  this  spe- 
cies were  bought  in  Leadenhall-market, 
two  of  which  were  females,  and  which 
rather  exceeded  the  male  in  size.  The 
weight  of  one  female  was  thii-ty-six  ounces ; 
that  of  the  other  only  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  less : the  length  eighteen  inches ; 
breadth  the  same.  The  male  weighed 
thirty-three  ounces  and  three-quarters, 
and  measured  in  length  sixteen  inches 
and  a jialf.  There  is  very  little  difference 
in  plumage  between  the  male  specimen 
belonging  to  Mr.  Foljambe  and  that  in 
our  collection,  but,  being  in  better  feather, 
it  is  obseiwable  that  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  the  fine  chestnut-colour  is  inter- 
rupted by  a dusky  ferruginous  collar, 
which,  passing  behind,  becomes  blended 
and  uniform  with  the  colour  of  the  back  : 
from  the  vent  to  the  tail-feathers  pure 
white : the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
dusky  black,  coming  down  on  the  sides  in 
the  hne  of  the  vent,  forming  a strong  con- 
trast with  the  white  feathers  beneath.  The 
female  very  much  resembles  the  other  sex 
in  plumage,  but  the  colours  not  quite  so 
sti'ong,  especially  the  chesnut  on  the 
breast,  and  the  white  beneath  is  not  so 
pure  : the  white  on  the  chin  is  not  so  ex- 
tended, nor  is  there  any  black  that  bor- 
ders the  white  on  the  sides  behind  the 
vent : the  legs  as  well  as  the  toes  are 
paler.  The  hides  of  both  sexes  are  yel- 
low. This  species  belongs  to  the  diiing 
famil}'  of  the  Ducks,  all  of  which  have 
short  wings  that  scarcely  reach  beyond 
the  base  of  the  tail  when  closed.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  description  of  Mr.  Pennant’s 
Femiginous  or  Bed  Duck  being  so  much 
at  vaiiance  with  the  female  nyroca,  no  one 
can  contemplate  the  figure  given  of  it,  but 
must  conceive  that  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  spotted 
and  haired,  although  the  description  men- 
tions no  spots,  but  only  that  those  ports 
are  fine  reddish  brown.  We  have  more 
than  once  received  from  our  ornithological 
friends  the  female  Wigeon  in  its  autumnal 
plumage  (which  is  sometimes  very  rufous) 
for  Ml-.  Pennant’s  Femiginous  Duck;  and 
we  must  confess  that  by  uniting  the  figure 
and  description  together,  we  have  at  this 
time  a female  Wigeon  that  may  he  said  to 
have  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  upper 
paibs  of  the  body  fine  reddish  brown  ; and 
these  pai’ts  are  spotted  and  mottled  as  the 
figure  in  the  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ represents. 
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The  weight  of  the  Ferruginous  Duck  also 
corresponds  with  the  Wigeon  and  not  with 
the  uyroca  : the  colour  of  tlie  bill  and  legs 
also  appears  to  agree  with  that  of  the 
■\Vigeon.  Under  all  tliese  circumstances 
we  have  been  induced  to  consider  the 
Anas  nyroca  as  probably  distinct  from  the 
ferruginea,  and  have  therefore  given  it  the 
English  name  prefixed.  The  advantage 
derived  from  attentliug  to  the  trachea  in 
aquatic  birds,  which  ai-e  found  to  vary  so 
extremely  in  plumage,  has  been  shewn  in 
several  instances,  and  we  have  now  ano- 
ther opportunity  of  proring  how  essential 
it  is  to  attend  to  the  confonnation  of  that 
part.  The  following  is  a description  of 
the  trachea  and  its  labjrinth,  which  was 
extracted  from  a male  Castaneous  Duck, 
and  which  will  be  found  to  differ  from 
any  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  described. 
The  trachea  of  this  species  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Scaup  Duck,  but  it 
greatly  decreases  in  size  at  both  extremi- 
ties, and  the  bony  or  caiiilaginous  rings 
surround  it  in  all  parts ; whereas  in  the 
Scaup  the  trachea  scarcely  decreases  at 
the  upper  extremity,  and  the  under  side 
for  its  whole  length,  except  near  the  laby- 
rinth, is  membranaceous,  the  bony  rings 
not  extending  over  that  part.  This  cha- 
1‘acteristic  distinction  of  the  Scaup  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  before  noticed.  The 
diameter  of  the  trachea  of  the  nyroca  is 
in  the  middle  nearly  half  an  inch,  and  at 
the  lower  extremity  not  above  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  In  the  labyiinthic  part  there 
is  also  some  aflSnity  between  these  two 
Ducks,  but  that  of  the  Scaup  is  very  supe- 
rior in  size,  and  the  orca,  or  bony  box  be- 
hind the  tympanum,  is  vastly  more  tumid. 
In  both  there  is  a bony  arch  which  crosses 
the  tympanum,  but  the  back  of  the  tym- 
panum in  the  nyroca  Duck  is  nearly  aU 
bone,  except  a little  on  the  left  side ; 
whereas,  in  the  Scaup,  that  part  is  also 
covered  with  a thin  membrane,  intersected 
with  fine  ramifications  of  bone. 

Duck,  Clucking. — See  Duck,Bimaculated, 

Duck,  Common  or  Wild.  — [ Yarrell,  iii. 
205 ; Hewitson,  cxiii.  407.]  Anas  Boschas, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  205,  40 ; Gmel.  Syat.  ii.  p. 
6-38 ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  850,  49.  Anas  fera, 
Bria.  vi.  p.  318,  4 ; 16.  8vo,  ii.  p.  447.  Ca- 
nard sauvage,  Buf.  Lx.  p.  115,  t.  7,  8.  Wild 
Duck,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  270,  t.  97  ; 16.  fol. 
175;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  494;  Will.  Angl. 
p.  .308,  t.  72,  75 ; Albin,  ii.  t.  10;  16.  i.  t. 
99 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  489,  43 ; Pult.  Cat. 
Doraet.  p.  21 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  77  ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  124;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii. 
t.  240 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  11,  p.  351 ; Lin. 
Trans.  4,  p.  112,  No.  17,  t.  13,  f.  10  (the 
Trachea).  Provincial : Stock  Duck.  — 


The  male  bii’d.  Mallard  or  Drake,  as 
it  is  called,  weighs  about  two  pounds 
and  a half;  length  neai’  twenty -three 
inches.  The  bill  is  of  a yello'wish  green  ; 
irides  hazel ; the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  deep  glossy  green,  bounded  below 
TOth  a white  circle,  which  almost  sur- 
rounds the  neck ; the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  before  and  breast  dull  purplish  ches- 
nut ; the  back  is  brown ; the  sides  and 
scapulars  white,  marked  with  numerous 
small  undulated  lines  of  brown ; the  rump, 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  black;  on 
the  wing-coverts  is  a riansverse  streak  of 
white,  edged  with  another  of  black;  be- 
neath which  is  the  speculum,  of  a fine 
purplish  or  violet-blue,  on  the  secondary 
quills,  which  are  shaded  to  a black  near 
the  ends,  and  tipped  with  white,  and 
forms  another  narrow  hne  of  this  last 
colour  on  the  wings ; the  belly  is  pale 
gi’ey,  minutely  speckled  with  light  brown 
in  undulated  Imes ; the  tail  consists  of 
twenty  feathers,  the  four  middle  ones  aj’e 
of  a glossy  greenish  black,  and  curve  up- 
wards in  a singular  manner,  and  so  con- 
nected as  to  appear  only  as  two  feathers ; 
the  others  are  strait,  pointed,  and  of  a 
greyish  brown,  margined  with  white.  The 
female  is  not  so  large,  and  of  a rusty  brown, 
spotted  with  dusky  black ; the  speculum 
on  the  wings  is  like  the  male ; but  none 
of  the  tail-feathers  are  curved ; the  legs 
of  both  sexes  are  orange.  The  Duck 
breeds  on  many  of  our  rivers  and  lakes ; 
sometimes  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  water.  It  scrapes  together  a httle  of 
such  vegetables  ttS  are  contiguous  for  a 
nest,  and  lays  from  ten  to  eighteen  eggs  of 
a bluish  white.  At  the  time  of  incubation 
the  female  plucks  the  down  from  her 
breast  to  Hne  the  nest,  and  frequently 
covers  the  eggs  when  she  leaves  them.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a large  variety  of 
this  bird  is  caught  in  our  decoys,  or  shot 
by  the  sportsmen ; but  these  are  only 
half-domesticated  Ducks,  which  are  obHged 
to  leave  the  canals  or  pieces  of  water  be- 
longing to  private  persons  when  they 
become  frozen.  These  are  called  Eouen 
Ducks.  It  is  observable  in  most  kinds  of 
birds  whose  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon 
as  hatched,  that  they  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  ground.  There  arc,  however,  some 
instances  in  which  this  species,  the  Shield- 
rake,  and  perhaps  others,  occasionally 
vary  in  this  paitioular.  We  have  been 
assured,  by  a person  of  undoubted  vera- 
city, that  a half-domesticated  Duck  made 
a nest  in  Rumford  Tower,  hatched  her 
young,  and  brought  them  down  in  safety 
to  a piece  of  water  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance. Others  have  been  known  to  breed 
in  trees  ; and  we  recollect  the  nest  of  this 
bii-d  being  found  in  the  head  of  an  old 
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pollard  mllow  impending  the  water,  from 
whence  the  young  might  readily  drop  un- 
hurt into  theii'  natm’al  element.  'Wild 
Ducks  pahr ; but  when  domesticated  one 
male  will  serve  several  females.  The 
number  that  breed  in  this  counti-y  is 
small  in  comparison,  since  the  extensive 
marshes  and  fens  have  been  drained  and 
cultivated ; and  it  is  probable  the  greater 
pai’t  of  those  caught  in  our  decoys  in 
winter  come  to  us  from  the  more  northern 
paids  at  that  season.  Mr.  Pennant  men- 
tions thii-ty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
having  been  taken  in  one  season  in  de- 
coys in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wainfleet. 
And  it  ai^peai-s  on  record  that  no  less  than 
two  thousand  six  hundi-ed  and  forty-six 
Mallards,  or  Drakes,  wei'e  taken  in  two 
days  near  Spalding.  These  appear  to 
have  been  young  birds  before  they  could 
fly,  called  Flappers. 

Supplement.  — The  bony  labyrinth  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  of  the  male 
of  this  species,  is  an  erident  proof  that 
such  a confonnation  is  not  given  for  the 
pui^pose  of  augmenting  the  voice  of  birds, 
as  every  one  knows  the  Mallard’s  note  is 
remarkably  low,  and  nothing  to  compare 
to  that  of  the  Duck.  Dr.  Latham  remarks 
that  the  male  Muscovy  Duck  \rill  not  un- 
frequently  produce  ■with  the  common  spe- 
cies. Observing  at  a farm-house  some 
Ducks  that  had  the  appearance  of  being  a 
mixed  breed  between  these  two  species, 
enquiry  was  made,  and  the  fanner  assured 
us  he  had  seven  young  ones,  the  sire  of 
which  was  of  the  Muscovy  breed ; two  of 
these,  of  apparent  different  sexes,  were 
obtained.  These  hybrid  birds  bear  a greater 
resemblance  to  the  common  than  to  the 
Muscovy  species.  The  bill  has  a Uttle 
reddish  colour  at  the  base,  but  there  is  no 
bai’e  space  about  the  eyes  as  in  the  Mus- 
covy, nor  has  the  male  the  curled  feathers 
in  the  tail  like  the  common  Mallard.  The 
size  of  the  male  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  the  female ; the  former  is  black  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  ui^per  part  of 
the  body,  glossed  with  purple  and  violet ; 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  white.  The 
female  is  quite  white  except  a single  spot 
on  the  head.  They  have  not  the  note  of  the 
commonispecies,  at  least  the  female  note  is 
as  inaudible  as  that  of  the  other  sex.  The 
male  hybrid  is  obsen^ed  to  be  frequently 
amorous,  both  with  his  own  mate  and 
•with  Ducks  of  the  common  sort,  but  the 
female  never  laid  any  eggs.  "We  cannot 
perceive  any  thing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  young  of  other  DueliB  ■with  which  the 
male  had  congress,  that  proves  them  to 
be  the  fruit  of  such  connexion ; and  the 
Ducks  were  not  debai'red  access  to  males 
of  their  own  species.  That  the  male 
hybrid  possesses  a strong  stimulus  4o  love 


in  the  spring,  is  evident,  for  the  want  of 
other  connexion  induced  him  to  worry  a 
female  Whistling  Swan  so  much,  that  they 
were  obhged  to  be  separated.  The  Com- 
mon Duck,  as  well  as  other  wild  fowl, 
becomes  scarcer  every  year  in  a country 
like  this,  where  agriculture  makes  so  lead- 
ing a feature ; few  comparatively  remain 
to  breed  ■with  us  since  the  more  extensive 
fens  have  been  drained  and  converted  into 
pasture.  The  great  fenny  tracts  in  Lin- 
colnshire do  not  produce  a dozen  broods 
of  ■wild  fowl  at  present,  where  half  a cen- 
tury back  as  many  thousands  were  hatched. 
In  a tour  through  that  country  dimng  the 
incubating  season,  we  observed  that  the 
Mallards  congregated  while  the  Ducks 
were  sitting ; it  is  therefore  probable  that, 
Ulce  the  domestic  ones,  they  are  mostly 
polygamous.  Many  instances  are  recorded 
of  the  common  Duck  depositiug  her  eggs 
at  a considerable  height  from  tlie  ground. 
One  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tunstall,  at  Etch- 
ingham,  in  Sussex,  was  found  sitting  upon 
nine  eggs,  on  an  oak  tree  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  author  of  the 
‘ Eural  Sports  ’ also  records  an  instance  of 
a Duck  taking  possession  of  the  deserted 
nest  of  a Hawk  in  a lai-ge  oak.  To  these 
we  may  add,  upon  the  assui'ance  of  a gen- 
tleman of  the  strictest  veracity,  that  of  a 
large  flock  of  half-domesticated  Ducks ; 
one  deposited  her  eggs  in  the  principal 
fork  of  a lai'ge  ehn  tree  near  his  house, 
and  brought  her  young  doM-n  in  safety, 
notivithstanding  a Magpie  had  made  a 
nest  on  the  top  of  the  same  tree.  Thus 
Mag  was  found  to  live  in  Mendship  with 
his  neighbour  in  the  first  story,  and  sought 
for  plunder  further  fcom  home. 


Duck,  Cuthbert.  1 
Duck,  Dunter.  J 


See  Duck,  Eider. 


Duck,  Dusky  and  Spotted.  — See  Duck, 
Harlequin. 


Duck,  Eider  or  Edder.  — [Yarrell,  iii. 
298 ; Hewitson,  cxv.  414.]  Anas  mollis- 
sima,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  198,  15  ; Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  514 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  845,  35.  Anas 
S.  Cuthberti,  Baii  Syn.  p.  141,  A.  3.  F. ; 
Will.  p.  278,  t.  77,  F.  Anser  lanuginosus, 
Bris.  vi.  p.  294,  13,  t.  29,  30 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii. 
p.  440.  Oie  k duret.  Eider,  Buf.  ix.  p. 
103,  t.  0.  Great  Black  and  White  Duck, 
Edw.  t.  98,  M.  and  F.  Eider,  or  Cuthbert 
Duck,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  271,  t.  95  ; 16.  fol. 
152,  t.'  Q. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  480 ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  362,  t.  70  ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  470, 
29  ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  274  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  66  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  244;  Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  314.  Pro^sdncial : Colk; 
Dunter  Duck.  — This  species  is  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  common  Duck; 
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length  twenty-two  inches.  The  bill  is 
black ; the  top  of  the  head  is  black,  tnldng 
in  the  eyes,  and  continuing  in  a lino  on 
each  side,  where  the  feathers  project  on 
tlie  bill  almost  as  far  as  the  nostrils ; be- 
low the  nape  of  tlie  neck,  on  each  side,  the 
feather's  ai-e  of  a pale  green ; the  rest  of 
the  head,  neck,  breast,  back,  scapulars, 
and  wing-coverts  ai’e  wliite ; some  of  the 
coverts  ai'o  long,  and  somewhat  cun'ed  at 
the  ends,  falHng  over  the  quills,  which  are 
black ; the  under  pai'ts  from  the  breast  are 
black;  tail  black;  legs  dull  green.  In 
some  the  base  of  the  wings  and  middle  of 
the  back  is  black.  These  birds  do  not 
arrive  to  maturity  in  plumage  till  the 
thii'd,  or  perhaps  the  fourth  year'.  In  the 
first  the  back  is  white,  and  the  usual  par-ts, 
except  the  crown,  black;  but  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  variegated  with  black  and 
white.  In  the  second  year  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  black,  and  the  neck  and  breast 
spotted  black  and  white.  Other  varieties 
have  also  been  observed.  The  female 
weighs  about  three  pounds  and  a half; 
the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  reddish 
brown,  bar'red  with  black;  the  hind  pai't 
of  the  neck  marked  'nith  dusky  streaks  ; 
on  the  wings  are  two  bar's  of  white  ; belly 
deep  brown,  indistinctly  mar-ked  with 
black ; tail  dusky  : legs  black.  The  Eider 
Duck  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  the  south  of 
England ; it  breeds  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, particularly  on  the  western  isles,  and 
on  the  Earn  islands  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  the  months  of  June  and 
Jiily.  It  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a pale  green- 
ish ohve-colour.  The  nest  is  made  on  the 
ground,  composed  of  marine  plants,  and 
hned  with  down'  of  exqtiisite  fineness, 
which  the  female  plucks  from  her  body. 
Sometimes  a sufficient  quairtity  is  taken 
from  one  nest  to  fill  the  crown  of  a hat,  the 
weight  of  which  is  not  more  than  tlrree- 
quar-ters  of  an  ounce.  This  is  a consider- 
able article  of  trade  from  the  more  north- 
ern countries.  Its  excessive  hghtness  and 
elasticity  admirably  fits  it  for  the  purpose 
of  stuffing  quilts.  We  have  known  the 
young  taken  from  the  Earn  islands  in 
hopes  of  domesticating  them ; but  aU  at- 
tempts proved  ineffectual,  probably  for 
want  of  proper  food.  Is  said  to  feed  prin- 
cipally on  shell-fish.  It  is  found  plentiful 
in  all  the  northern  parts ; Dr.  Latham  ob- 
ser\'es  even  in  the  highest  latitudes  yet 
discovered. 

Supplement. — This  species  rarely  oc- 
curs in  the  southern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ; one,  however,  was  shot  in  the  ^vinter 
of  1807,  on  the  coast  of  South  Devon ; it 
was  a female,  and  as  it  diflered  somewhat 
from  that  described  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work,  we  shall  insert  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  it  in  this  place : — Larger  than 


the  common  Duck.  The  bill  dusky,  nail 
hom-colour  : hides  yellowish.  The  whole 
plumage  of  a dusky  colour,  mixed  with  fer- 
ruginoirs  : the  head  and  neck  pale  brown, 
more  or  less  dashed  with  ferruginous  and 
dusky  streaks : back,  scapulai's,  and  smaller 
coverts  of  the  wings  dusky  black,  each  fea- 
ther margined  irith  ferruginous-brown  : 
quills  dusky,  palest  on  the  inner  webs  and 
points  of  the  secondaries  (but  no  white 
band  or  bar  on  the  wing,  as  usually  de- 
scribed) : the  breast  and  whole  under  parts 
a mixture  of  pale  ferruginous  and  dusky 
in  small  specks  and  streaks  : the  tail  short, 
cuneiform,  and  of  a dusky  brown  colour  : 
legs  and  feet  dusky  black ; the  hind  claw 
remai'kably  hooked.  The  feathers  on  the 
front  project  unusually  on  the  sides  of  the 
bill,  being  on  that  part  an  inch  forwarder 
than  on  the  top,  leaving  the  bare  bill  only 
about  an  inch  in  length.  The  excessive 
velocity  with  which  some  birds  are  capable 
of  flying,  may  be  estimated  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Major  Cartwright  on  the  flight 
of  the  Eider  Duck  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, which  he  found  by  repeated  experi- 
ment to  be  ninety  miles  an  hour.  If  then 
the  Eider  (which  is  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  swiftness)  is  found  to  pass  over  a 
space  equal  to  ninety  miles  in  an  hour, 
what  may  be  expected  of  the  Ealcon  and 
some  other  bii'ds  ? But  more  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  elsewhere.  We  are  told 
it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  two 
female  Eider  Ducks  to  lay  in  the  same 
nest,  set  alternately,  and  sometimes  toge- 
ther. The  natives  of  Iceland  and  other 
northern  countries  rob  the  nests  of  these 
birds  several  times  of  the  down,  which 
they  pluck  from  their  bodies  to  cover  their 
eggs  in  their  absence,  and  thereby  prevent 
their  parting  with  their  heat,  dui-ing  their 
excursion  at  sea  in  search  of  food.  Thus 
instinct  has  taught  these  feathered  philo- 
sophers that  no  substance  -within  their 
reach  could  possibly  ha.ve  answered  the 
end  so  completely;  for  the  very  hght, 
elastic,  fibrous  substance  of  down  is  al- 
most a non-conductor  of  heat,  and  con- 
sequently prevents  the  ready  dispersion  of 
caloric,  which  becomes  entangled  amongst 
its  fibres,  and  as  it  were  shuts  the  pas- 
sages from  the  sun'ounding  atmosphei'e 
for  a great  length  of  time.  In  the  same 
manner  a heated  ball  or  a bottle  of  water 
covered  with  a blanket,  or  put  into  a thick 
flannel  bag,  may  be  made  to  retain  its 
heat  vastly  longer  than  if  exposed  to  the 
circumambient  air;  aud  if  surrounded 
with  Eider  down  in  form  of  a quilt,  a stQl 
greater  time  would  elapse  before  its  tem- 
perature could  assimilate  with  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  Eider  down  (which  is  so 
much  used  amongst  the  opulent  in  tlie 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  northern  world) 
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has  not  in  itself  any  additional  heat  (as  is 
vulgarly  im^ned)  beyond  other  sub- 
stances, for  it  would  equally  preserve  ice 
from  thawing  as  it  would  heated  water,  or 
eggs  from  cooling,  upon  the  sole  principle 
of  its  being  a bad  conductor  of  caloric,  and 
consequently  would  cut  off  a ready  com- 
munication between  the  ice  and  the 
warmer  air.  Coverings  for  beds,  quilted 
or  stuffed  with  Eider  down,  keep  the  body 
warm  by  interposing  an  obstacle  to  the 
expenditure  of  animal  heat,  by  shutting 
the  avenues  to  the  colder  air,  wliich  in  a 
frigid  climate  so  rapidly  carries  off  the 
caloric.  For  a similar  pui^pose  are  blankets 
used  in  our  more  moderate  climate,  and 
the  finer  the  wool  of  which  they  are  ma- 
nufactured, and  the  more  shaggy  they  are, 
the  better  will  they  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  a mis- 
taken notion  that  only  Eider  down  is  used 
for  the  piu’poses  above  mentioned.  It  is 
true  all  the  do^vn  which  is  taken  by  the 
natives  of  the  more  northern  regions  is 
sold  for  such,  but  many  others  of  the  Duck 
tribe  afford  down  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Eider,  but  none  in  such  great  abun- 
dance : these  however  are  mixed  together 
and  carried  to  mai’ket  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

Duck,  Ferruginous.  — \_Yarrell,  iii.  339; 
Hewitson,  cx\-ii.  425.]  Anas  rufa.  Faun. 
Suec.  No.  134.  Anas  ferruginea,  Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  528 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  866,  84. 
Eed  Duck,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  576,  N.  Fer- 
ruginous Duck,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  285,  t.  99 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  526,  17.  Eed-breasted 
Duck,  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  224.  Anas 
nyroca,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  542 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii. 
p.  869.  Tufted  Duck,  Var.  A.,  Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  541,  No.  79.  Olive-tufted  Duck,  Br. 
Miscel.  1,  t.  21.  — This  species  weighs 
twenty  ounces.  The  bill  is  long  and 
flatted,  a little  rounded  at  the  base ; co- 
lour pale  blue.  Head,  neck,  and  whole 
upper  parts  of  the  body  reddish  brown ; 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  the  same,  but 
paler ; legs  pole  blue ; webs  black.  Mr. 
Pennant  informs  us  this  bird  was  killed 
in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  the  only  specimen 
on  record  in  England ; but  is  said  to  be 
found  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  No  men- 
tion is  made  respecting  the  difierence  of 
sexes,  or  whether  that  above  described 
was  male  or  female.  [In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ 
for  1848,  p.  2230,  Mr.  F.  W.  Johnson  re- 
cords the  purchase  of  a fine  specimen  of 
the  Ferruginous  Duck  in  Leadenhall  mar- 
ket : in  the  same  work,  for  1849,  theEevs. 
A.  and  H.  Matthews  record,  at  p.  2539, 
the  occurrence  of  three  specimens  in  Ox- 
fordshire : in  the  volume  for  1850  Mr. 
Eiidd,  of  Eedcor,  records,  at  p.  2773,  the 
capture  of  one  specimen  iu  a decoy  in  that 


neighbourhood : and  lastly,  at  p.  2803,  Mr. 
Eising  states,  that  a fine  male  was  shot  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1850,  on  a marsh  near 
Great  Yarmouth.] 

Supplement.  — Till  lately  we  never  had 
met  with  any  species  of  Duck  which  could 
be  referred  to  the  fenuginous  originally 
described  by  Mr.  Pennant,  and  which  was 
without  doubt  a female.  A specimen 
which  we  suspect  is  the  male,  shot  in  the 
north  of  England  (we  believe  in  the  Hum- 
ber), is  now  before  us ; a description  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the 
Ornitholo^st.  Length  about  nineteen 
inches : bill  rather  long,  and  deep  at  the 
base,  flatti.sh  at  the  point,  and  of  a dark 
lead-coloui',  with  the  nail  black.  Head 
and  neck  small,  of  a dark  ferruginous  : the 
lower  pai-t  of  the  neck  behind,  back,  sca.- 
pulars,  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  upper 
coverts  of  the  tail  dusky  brown,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  fenuginous  : on  the  chin  is 
a small  spot  of  dirty  white : the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  before,  and  the  whole  breast 
chesnut ; beneath  which  the  body  is  white 
to  the  thighs,  which,  vuth  the  part  be- 
tween them  as  far  as  the  vent,  are  brown, 
minutely  speckled,  becoming  black  about 
the  vent;  behind  that,  including  the  un- 
der tail-coverts,  white : the  feathers  on 
the  sides  under  the  wings,  extending  to 
the  thighs,  are  bright  ferruginous : the 
primary  quills  are  whitish  at  their  base, 
dusky  at  the  tips  and  on  the  outer  webs, 
becoming  less  so  as  they  approach  the 
secondaries,  which  are  wholly  white  ex- 
cept the  points,  and  form  a white  specu- 
lum on  the  wing  when  closed : the  tertials, 
and  the  coverts  immediately  impending 
the  secondaries,  are  dusky,  bronzed  with 
green : the  other  darker  parts  of  the  pliun- 
age  joai'take  more  or  less  of  metallic  lustre 
in  some  points  of  view,  especially  the  sca- 
pulars : the  under  scapulars  are  white : 
the  tail  is  a trifle  cuneiform,  consisting  of 
fourteen  dusky  brown  feathers  slightly 
tinged  with  ferruginous  : feet  rather  large, 
which  ■with  the  webs  and  legs  are  leM- 
colour : the  middle  toe  rather  longer  than 
the  outer  one : claws  black.  The  eyes 
appeared  to  have  been  yellow ; bnt  the  sex 
could  not  be  ascertained;  the  brightness 
of  the  plumage,  however,  should  indicate 
the  gender  to  be  mascuUne.  We  really 
suspect  this  to  be  the  male  of  the  Ferru- 
ginous Duck  of  the  ‘ British  Zoology,’  and 
copied  from  that  work  by  all  succeeding 
writers.  It  is  most  certainly  the  Olive- 
tufted  Duck  of  the  ‘ British  Miscellany ;’ 
and  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  nyroca  of  Gmelin.  It  must  be 
confessed  many  of  the  Duck  tribe  are  still 
in  gi’eat  obscurity,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
some  species  differ  so  essentially  in  their 
plumage  at  different  ages  and  seasons,  that 
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naturalists  have  been,'lmd  ■will  continue  to 
be,  at  variance  witli  each  other,  and  occa- 
sionally with  themselves.  Thus  the  n)'- 
roca  was  originally  considered  by  Doctor 
Latham  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Fuligula,  but  in  the  latter  works  of  that 
author  it  is  given  as  a distinct  species. 
The  description  given  of  var.  A.  of  the 
Tufted  Duck  in  ‘ Latham’s  Synopsis,’  ac- 
coi\ls  so  nearly  with  this  that  we  are 
induced  to  consider  it  as  such.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  Anas  ferruginea 
and  nyroca  appeiu"  evidently  one  and  the 
same  species,  the  former  being  of  the  fe- 
minine, the  latter  the  mascuUne  gender. 
Doctor  Latham  expresses  a doubt  whether 
ferruginea  is  not  the  female  of  Anas  dis- 
piu-,  but  we  ti’ust  he  will  now  be  inclined 
to  accord  with  our  opinion,  and  bring 
together  all  the  synonyma  of  nyroca  as  the 
male,  and  those  of  ferniginea  as  the  fe- 
male, under  the  English  appellation  of 
Ferruginous  Duck. 

Duck,  Field. — See  Bustard,  Lesser. 
[Duck,  Gadwall. — See  Gadwall.] 

[Duck,  Golden-eye. — See  Golden-eye.] 

Duck,  Great  Black. — See  Duck,  Velvet. 

Duck,  Great  Black  and  White. — See  Duck, 
Eider. 

Duck,  Greyheaded. — See  Morillon. 

Duck,  Greyheaded. — See  Duck,  King. 

Duck,  Harle. — See  Dundiver. 

Duck,  Harlequin.  — [_Yarrell,  iii.  365; 
Hetvitson,  cxviii.  433.]  Male : — Anas  his- 
trionica,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  204,  35 ; Gmel. 
Syst.  i.  p.  534 ; Phil,  Trans.  Ixii.  p.  417 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  2J-  849,  No.  45,  M.  F.  Anas 
torquata,  Bris.  vi.  p.  362,  14 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii. 
p.  457.  Le  Canard  4 colUer,  Buf.  ix.  p. 
250.  Dusky  and  spotted  Duck,  Edw.  t. 
90.  Harlequin  Duck,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
490 ; Lath.  Syn.  'vi.  p.  484,  38.  Female  : — 
Anas  minuta,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  204,  36 ; Gmel. 
Syst  i.  p.  534.  Anas  torquata,  Gmel.  Syst. 
i.  p.  514.  Querquedula  freti  Hudsonis, 
Bris.  \i.  p.  469,  41 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  483.  Le 
Canard  brun,  Buf.  ix.  p.  252.  La  SarceUe 
briine  et  blanche,  Buf.  ix.  p.  287.  Little 
brown  and  white  Duck,  Edw.  1. 157.  Har- 
leqtiin  Duck  (female).  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p. 
485,  38.  — We  are  enabled  with  certainty 
to  add  this  species  of  Duck  to  the  list  of 
British  birds  from  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Sowerby,  in  whose  collection  of  the  more 
rare  English  birds  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  both  sexes,  which  were 


killed  on  the  domain  of  Lord  Seaforth,  in 
Scotland,  a few  years  since,  and  presented 
to  him  by  that  nobleman.  The  great  Lin- 
nmiis  had  considered  the  female  of  this 
species  as  distinct  from  his  Anas  histrio- 
nica,  and  has  given  it  under  the  name  of 
Anas  minuta.  Gmelin  has  followed  him, 
but  not  without  expressing  his  doubts. 
Various  other  authors  have  considered  the 
sexes  as  distinct  species  ; but  later  obser- 
vations have  clearly  proved,  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  Anas  minuta  is  no  other  than  the 
female  Harlequin  Duck.  This  species  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Wigeon,  but  shorter  ; 
length  seventeen  inches ; weight  about 
twenty  ounces.  Bill  small,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  black ; irides  hazel ; from 
the  base  of  the  bm  to  the  eye  a white 
patch ; crown  of  the  head  black,  bounded 
by  a fen’uginous  streak ; neck  black,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a white  line  pointing 
downwards ; above  that  is  a white  spot ; 
round  the  breast  is  a white  band,  marked 
•with  dots  of  black  behind ; this  is  bounded 
by  a black  one ; between  this  and  the 
wings  is  a transverse  line  of  white ; the 
breast  bluish  ash-colour ; back  dusky 
brown,  -with  a pui'plish  hue ; rump  bluish 
black ; belly  and  thighs  black ; sides  dull 
orange-yeUow ; wings  and  tail  deep  ash- 
colour  ; legs  black.  The  Harlequin  Duck, 
like  most  of  the  genus,  appears  to  be  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variety,  from  the  de- 
scription of  various  authors.  The  breast 
in  some  is  marked  ■with  semilunar  stripes 
of  white ; the  tail  is  brown,  and  some  of 
the  quill-feathers  tipped  with  white ; and 
the  spot  between  the  bill  and  eye  yellow. 
The  female  is  less,  measuring  about  foiu*- 
teen  inches  in  length ; the  forehead,  and 
between  the  bill  and  eye,  is  white,  with  a 
spot  of  the  same  behind  the  eai' ; the  rest 
of  the  plumage  above  is  generally  of  a 
dusky  brown ; upper  part  of  the  breast 
and  rump  inclining  to  rufous ; the  lower 
part  of  the  breast  and  belly  barred  with 
pale  rufous  and  white ; the  lower  belly 
and  thighs  •with  rufous  and  brown ; legs 
dusky.  This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
found  in  Eussia,  Iceland,  and  Greenland, 
and  as  far  as  Kamtschatka;  in  America 
from  Carolina  to  Newfoundland,  and  at 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Is  said  to  frequent  bays 
and  rivers  during  the  summer  months, 
and  to  be  fond  of  shady  places,  maldng  its 
neat  on  shore  amongst  shrubs ; pai'ticu- 
larly  about  the  most  rocky  and  rapid  tor- 
rents. It  dives  admii'ably  in  search  of 
small  shell  fish,  on  which  it  feeds,  as  well 
as  on  spawn  and  the  larv®  of  gnats.  Has 
been  found  frequently  in  the  small  rivu- 
lets of  Hudson’s  Bay  ninety  miles  inland ; 
most  probably  fr(!qucnting  such  places  in 
preference  to  largo  rivers  during  the 
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breeding  season.  It  flies  swift,  and  to  a 
great  height,  so  that  it  is  not  easily  taken. 
The  note  is  a sort  of  whistle.  Lays  ten 
or  twelve  eggs,  like  those  of  the  Pigeon. 
In  autumn,  when  the  young  are  capable  of 
flying,  they  migrate  southwai-d,  to  pass 
the  uiuter  in  the  open  sea;  and  is  pro- 
bably not  uncommon  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland.  [In  the  ‘Zoologist’ 
for  1847,  at  page  1097,  Dr.  Battersby  re- 
cords that  a small  flock  of  these  Ducks 
frequented  the  bay  at  Torquay  in  the  win- 
ter of  1840-7  ; two  specimens,  a male  and 
female,  were  obtained  during  the  month 
of  February,  1847.  In  the  volume  for 
1850,  at  iJ.  2949,  Mr.  Briggs  records  that  a 
pail-  of  them  bred  on  the  pool  in  Mel- 
bourne garden,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1849.] 

Duck  Hawk.  — See  Falcon,  Peregi-ine ; 
and  Moor  Buzzard. 

Duck,  Hookbilled. — This  is  a mere  va- 
riety of  the  common  domesticated  Duck. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  biQ,  w-hich  is 
longer,  and  bent  doM-nwards.  There  is 
also  another  vaiiety  with  diiided  toes,  not 
connected  by  a membrane  or  web. 

Duck,  King.  — [ Yarrell,  iii.  310  ; Hewit- 
son,  CSV.  417.]  Anas  spectabilis,  Lin.  Syst, 
i.  p.  195,  5 ; G-mel.  Syst.  i.  p.  907 ; Ind. 
Om.  ii.  p.  845,  30.  Le  Canard  a tete  giise, 
Buf.  ix.  p.  253.  Anas  freti  Hudsonis,  Bris. 
vi.  p.  365,  15 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  458.  Grey- 
headed Duck,  jBdio.  t.  154.  King  Duck, 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  481 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p. 
473  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  245.  — This 
species  is  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Eider  Duck.  The  biU  is  almost  two  inches 
long,  of  an  orange-colour ; at  the  base  of 
the  upper  mandible  is  a ridged  protube- 
rance, flat  on  the  top,  and  compressed  on 
the  sides,  but  dirided  into  two,  the  ele- 
vated parts  velvety  black,  passing  on  each 
side  to  the  eyes ; the  crow-n  of  the  head 
and  nape  are  pale  ash-colour ; at  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  the  feathers  are 
pea-green,  passing  backwai-ds  on  each  side 
the  neck,  and  taking  in  half  the  eye  ; be- 
neath which,  and  round  to  the  chin,  the 
feathers  are  of  a dirty  white ; but  here  the 
two  colours  are  blended,  and  the  white  is 
lost  by  degi-ees  in  the  green ; under  the 
chin  is  a black  mark,  diverging  like  the 
letter  V inverted ; the  rest  of  the  neck  and 
breast  are  whitish ; the  middle  of  the  back, 
the  belly,  and  vent  black;  wings  dusky, 
on  the  middle  of  the  coverts  a patch  of 
white ; quills  black ; the  secondai-ies  curve 
downwards  over  the  quills ; the  shafts 
deep  ferruginous,  on  each  side  the  outer 
ones  a patch  of  white ; the  tail  is  cunei- 
form, short,  and  black ; legs  dusky.  The 
female  is  less;  the  protuberance  on  the 


bill  not  so  lai-ge,  nor  so  high-coloured,  but 
the  leathery  ridge  on  the  top  is  broader ; 
the  whole  plumage  brown,  the  middle  of 
each  feather  dusky ; sLx  of  the  lesser 
quills  are  tipped  with  white,  which  forms 
a hue  of  w-hite  on  the  wing ; the  rest  of 
the  quills  and  tail  brown.  The  young 
birds  do  not  get  the  gibbosity  of  the  bill, 
nor  the  males  their  mature  plumage,  for 
some  years.  These  bii-ds  are  subject  to 
vary  a little  in  their  several  changes,  both 
with  regoi-d  to  the  colour  of  their  bill  and 
plumage ; is  sometimes  found  with  a little 
w'hite  on  the  hind  part  of  the  bead  and  on 
the  bock.  The  King  Duck  resides  chiefly 
in  the  northern  pai-ts ; are  plentiful  at 
Hudson’s  Bay,  where  they  breed  on  the 
sides  of  pools  and  rivers.  The  nest  is 
made  of  sticks  and  moss,  lined  vsith  down 
plucked  from  theii-  owm  body.  The  eggs 
are  five  or  six  in  number,  rather  less  than 
those  of  the  Goose,  of  a whitLsh  colour. 
It  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  north  of  Si- 
beria and  Kamtschatka,  and  common  in 
Greenland,  where  the  down  is  accounted 
of  equal  value  to  that  of  the  Eider  Duck, 
the  flesh  excellent,  and  the  gibbous  part 
of  the  bill  a delicacy.  The  skins  sewed 
together  are  used  for  w-inter  garments. 
These  birds  ai-e  not  imcommon  on  the 
coasts  of  Norway ; and  we  are  assured  by 
IVIr.  Pennant  and  others  that  it  sometimes 
frequents  the  Orkney  Isles,  w-hich  has  in- 
duced us  to  give  it  a place  in  this  w-ork. 

Appendix. — We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Bul- 
lock that  he  found  this  bird  breeding  in 
Papa  Westra,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
in  the  latter  end  of  June.  It  lays  six  yel- 
lowish W'hite  eggs,  rather  less  than  those 
of  the  Eider  Duck,  and,  like  that  bird, 
covers  the  eggs  with  its  own  down.  The 
nest  was  on  a rock  impending  the  sea. 
The  female  (according  to  Mr.  Bullock’s 
account)  much  resembles  that  sex  of  the 
Eider. 

Duck,  Little  Brown  and  White.  — See 
Duck,  Harlequin. 

Duck,  Longtailed. — [Yarrell,  iii.  357 ; 
Hewitso7i,  cxviii.  431.]  Anas  glacialis,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  203,  30 ; Gniel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  529 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  864,  82 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  363.  Anas  hyemalis,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  202,  29.  Anas  caudacuta  Ha- 
relda,  Eaii  Syn.  p.  145,  14 ; Will.  p.  290. 
Anas  longicauda  islandica,  Bris.  vi.  p.  379, 
17;  15.  8vo,  ii.  p.  460.  Querquedula  fer- 
roensis,  Bris.  vi.  p.  466,  40,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  482.  Canard  a longue  queue,  Buf. 
ix.  p.  202.  Sarcelle  de  Ferroe,  Buf.  ix.  p. 
278.  Swallow-tailed  Shieldrake,  Will.Angl. 
p.  364.  Long-tailed  Duck,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  283 ; Ib.  fol.  156,  t.  Q.  7 ; Arct.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  501 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  76  ; Ediv.  t.  280  & 
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t.  150 ; Lath.  Syn.  ^’i.  p.  628,  73 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  20 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  73 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  202 ; Don.Br.  Birds, 
V.  t.  111.  Provincial : Sharp-tailed  Duck 
Caloo  or  Calaw.  — This  species  is  about 
the  size  of  a IVigeou ; length  twentj'-two 
inches,  including  the  long  feathers  of  the 
tail.  The  bill  is  black  ; down  the  middle 
and  across  the  tip  orange  ; irides  red.  The 
fore  paid  and  sides  of  the  head  are  reddish 
grey ; on  each  side  the  neck,  just  below 
the  head,  is  an  oval  black  spot ; the  hind 
part  of  the  head,  the  thi-oat,  and  remain- 
ing . paid  of  the  neck  and  breast,  white ; 
back  and  rump  black ; sides  of  the  upper 
tail-coverts  white,  the  middle  black ; the 
lower  belly  and  vent  white  ; the  scapulars 
white,  long,  and  pointed ; the  wings  chiefly 
black,  with  a mixture  of  chesnut ; the  four 
middle  tail-feathers  are  black,  the  others 
white ; the  two  middle  ones  ai’e  narrow, 
and  exceed  the  others  three  inches  and  a 
half ; legs  of  a dull  red  ; claws  black. 
Such  is  the  description  of  the  male  ; but 
in  some  the  black  parts  ai’e  more  or  less 
of  a chocolate-colour,  and  the  spot  on  the 
neck  occupies  half  of  it ; the  length  of  the 
tail  also  varies.  The  female  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  authors  for  a different 
species.  The  bill,  however,  which  is  the 
same  in  this  sex,  seems  to  be  an  unerring 
guide.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  white, 
behind  cinereous ; the  rest  of  the  head, 
the  neck,  breast,  and  back  dusky  black ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  scapulars 
chesnut;  belly  white;  upper  tail-coverts 
and  wings  like  the  male  ; legs  dusky  red- 
dish bro-sra.  This  sex  is  also  subject  to 
some  variation  ; most  commonly  the  mid- 
dle tail-feathers  are  not  much  longer  than 
the  rest.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  frequent  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Orkneys  in  winter,  where 
they  assemble  in  large  flocks ; common  in 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Eussia.  Is  said  to 
breed  in  Greenland  and  at  Hudson’s  Bay  ; 
makes  a nest  of  grass  near  the  sea,  and 
lays  ten  or  more  bluish  white  eggs.  The 
down  of  this  bird  is  said  to  be  as  valuable 
as  that  of  the  Eider  Duck.  The  trachea 
of  this  species  is  said  to  be  of  a singular 
stnicture,  having  three  openings  covered 
with  a thin  membrane. 

Suppi.EMENT. — This  species  very  rarely 
visits  the  southern  coast  of  England,  but 
in  its  autumnal  migration  from  the  arctic 
regions  is  contented  to  winter  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland.  One  instance 
only  (a  female)  has  occurred  to  us  in  the 
south,  and  that  was  shot  in  Devonshire. 
"VVe  are  assured  by  Mr.  Fleming  that  it  is 
common  in  Zetland  from  October  to  April. 
Mr.  Neill,  in  his  ‘ Tour  through  Orkney 
and  Shetland,’  says  this  bird  is  called  l>y 
the  whimsical  name  of  “ Coal  and  Candle 


Light,”  from  a fancied  resemblance  of  its 
long  and  plaintive  winter-call  to  these 
words.  This  gentleman  is  quite  sure  that 
the  name  of  Caloo  is  given  to  this  bird, 
and  not  the  Pintail,  as  stated  in  Dr. 
Barrj-’s  ‘ History  of  Orkney,’  having  re- 
ceived stufl'ed  specimens  from  thence. 
The  female  in  our  possession  has  no  other 
resemblance  to  the  other  sex  than  the 
loi'ge  oval  spot  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
just  below  the  head,  which  in  this  bird  is 
dusky.  Weight  fourteen  ounces ; length 
fifteen  inches  and  a half ; irides  light 
hazel : bill  is  bluish,  with  the  ridge  and 
nail  black  : the  forehead  is  dusky,  spread- 
ing as  it  passes  backwards  on  the  crown 
and  back  of  the  head ; the  sides  of  the 
head  before  the  eyes  light  brown,  grow- 
ing paler  about  the  eyes,  and  becoming 
white  in  an  angle  neaidy  an  inch  behind 
each  eye ; beneath  the  white  is  a large 
oval  patch  of  dusky ; under  this  is  a patch 
of  white  : the  back  of  the  neck,  as  well  as 
the  front,  from  the  chin  downward  grey- 
brown,  darkest  above  and  on  the  chin  : 
the  back  of  the  neck  below  the  lateral 
white  spot  is  dusky  brown,  becoming 
dusky  black  on  the  back  and  rump, 
slightly  glossed  with  purple : the  scapu- 
lar’s are  pale  brown,  with  the  margin  of 
some  of  the  feathers  cinereous  : the  co- 
verts of  the  wings  dusky  black  : pi’imary 
quills  the  same  : secondaries  tinged  with 
ferruginous,  which  increases  on  the  ter- 
tials,  and  glossed  with  purple  : the  fea- 
thers on  the  wings  beneath  are  dusky : 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck  below  the  lateral 
white  patch  is  dusky  brown,  shaded  to  a 
grey,  mixed  with  pale  ferruginous-bi’own 
on  the  ujiper  part,  and  sides  of  the  breast : 
the  lower  breast,  belly,  vent,  and  under 
tail-coverts  white  : the  tail  is  cuneifoi-m, 
consisting  of  fourteen  dusky  brown  fea- 
thers, the  outer  ones  lightest  and  edged 
with  white ; the  colour  of  these  feathers 
beneath  is  cinereous  : legs  and  toes  bluish 
grey;  the  webs  and  the  feet  beneath 
dusky. 

Appendix.  — We  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Foljambe  that  he  lately  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  three  fresh  specimens, 
two  old  males,  and  one  young  bird  of  the 
same  sex,  destitute  of  the  long  feathers  in 
the  tail.  In  all  these  the  legs  were  lead- 
colour,  pale  along  the  toes  and  ridge  ot 
the  legs ; the  sides  of  the  legs  and  webs 
dtisky  black ; the  bill  of  the  matured  bu’ds 
deep  orange  in  the  middle,  and  black  at 
the  base  and  extremity.  In  the  young 
bird  the  bill  was  lead-colour,  with  a slight 
tinge  of  yellow  in  the  middle ; the  point 
black.  The  trachea  of  this  species  is  of  a 
very  singulai’  structure ; it  rather  increases 
in  size  at  each  extremity ; at  the  lower 
end,  close  to  the  labyriiithic  part,  one  side 
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is  flattened,  and  instead  of  the  bony  rings 
continuing  round  of  their  full  breadth, 
this  pai-t  is  crossed  with  four  distant  linear 
bones  as  fine  as  a thread,  which  support 
a delicate  transparent  membrane  three- 
quai-ters  of  an  incli  in  length,  and  almost 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad  at  the 
base : below  this  ribbed  membrane  pro- 
jects the  bony  part  of  the  labyrinth,  with 
a tym2)anum  of  a kidney-shape,  placed 
transverse  to  the  trachea,  the  middle  of 
which  is  flat  and  membranaceous,  but 
more  opaque  than  is  usual : the  opposite 
side  of  the  labyrinth  is  depressed ; from 
the  bottom  of  this  pai't  the  two  branchiin 
originate. 

[Duck,  Membranaceous. — MalacorhjTichus 
memhranaceus.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1854, 
p.  4213,  Mr.  Andrews  records  that  a speci- 
men of  this  South-Australian  Duck  was 
shot  in  Febniai'y,  1854,  in  Dingle  Bay, 
Castlemain  Harbour ; there  were  five 
others'  in  company : they  had  doubtless 
escaped  from  confinement.] 

Duck,  Olive-tufted. — See  Duck,  Feri’ugi- 
nous. 

Duck,  Pintail. — [FarreZl,  iii.  258  ; Hew- 
itson,  cxiii.  403.]  Anas  acuta,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  202,  28 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  628 ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  864,  81.  Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p. 
354 ; Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  110,  t.  13,  f.  0 
(Trachea) ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  300 ; 
Anas  caudacuta,  Raii  Syn.  p.  147,  A.  5 ; 
Ib.  102,  13 ; Will.  p.  289,  t.  72.  Anas 
longicauda,  Bris.  vi.  p.  309,  16,  t.  34,  f. 
1,  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  459.  Canard  a longue 
queue,  Buf.  ix.  p.  199,  t.  13.  Tiitzihoa, 
Raii  Sy7i.  p.  175.  Sea  Pheasant,  or  Crack- 
er, Will.  Angl.  p.  370,  t.  73  ; Albin.  ii.  t. 
94,  95.  Pintail,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  282; 
Ib.  fol.  156,  t.  Q.  8 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
500  ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  520,  72  ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  21 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  72  ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  261.  Provincial : Winter 
Duck. — The  weight  of  this  species  is  about 
two  pounds ; length  twenty  inches.  Bill 
black,  bluish  on  the  sides ; irides  dark. 
The  head  and  upper  pai't  of  the  neck 
before  rufous-brown ; the  sides  of  the 
head  glossed  with  pui'ple ; lower  irart  of 
tlie  neck  before  white,  running  up  on  each 
side  to  the  hind-head,  divided  by  a brown 
line  down  the  back  of  the  neck ; nape 
dusky,  glossed  with  purple ; breast  and 
belly  white  ; back  and  sides  of  the  breast 
marked  with  numerous  small  undulated 
black  and  white  lines ; the  scapulars 
black;  the  inner  ones  long,  pointed,  and 
margined  with  greyish  white ; smaller  co- 
verts of  the  wings  fine  ash-colour;  the 
greater  covei'ts  of  the  secondary  quills 
tipped  with  bay ; the  greater  quills  dusky 


brown  ; lesser  quiUs  glossy  purplish  green 
on  their  outer  webs,  black  near  the  ends, 
tipped  with  white ; the  two  middle  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  three  inches  longer 
than  the  rest,  naiTow,  pointed,  and  black  ; 
the  others  dusky,  edged  with  white ; vent 
black  ; legs  dusky,  inclining  to  lead-colour. 
The  female  is  somewhat  less ; the  head  and 
neck  rusty  brown,  streaked  \vith  dusky ; 
the  back  and  scapulars  dusky  brown, 
transversely  mai'ked  with  narrow  white 
bars  across  each  feather ; the  speculum  in 
the  wing  something  like  the  mfde,  but  less 
conspicuous ; the  under  parts  light  rusty 
brown,  mottled  with  a deeper  shade  ; the 
tail  is  brown  and  cuneiform  ; the  two 
middle  feathers  crossed  ^\^.th  one  or  two 
pale  lines,  hut  are  not  much  longer  than 
the  next ; the  number  of  feathers  is  six- 
teen. The  male  of  this  species  is  fur- 
nished with  a labyrinth.  This  bird  is 
frequently  taken  in  our  decoys  in  winter, 
and  sold  by  the  name  of  Sea  Pheasant; 
most  plentiful  in  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland,  especially  the  Orkneys.  It 
does  not  breed  with  us,  but  retires  more 
northward  for  that  purpose ; probabl}'  in 
Russia  and  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  where  it  is 
common.  It  is  also  found  in  China.  The 
flesh  is  much  esteemed  for  its  fine  flavour. 

Supplement.  — By  tlie  kind  assistance 
of  a nobleman  Avho  did  us  the  honour  to 
present  us  witli  some  aquatic  birds  taken 
in  his  decoy,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
ascertain  some  most  important  facts  in 
the  history  of  this  species.  The  males, 
which  have  been  domesticated  for  several 
years,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  obsendng 
that  they  moult  t^^^.ce  in  the  year,  as- 
suming at  one  period  a very  near  resem- 
hlauce  to  the  female,  which  at  other  times 
is  known  to  he  so  extremely  dissimilar. 
In  the  month  of  June,  or  beginning  of 
July,  these  bii'ds  commenced  their  change 
of  plumage,  and  by  degrees,  after  making 
a singular  mottled  appearance,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  white 
before,  became,  by  the  first  week  in  Au- 
gust, eudrely  of  a brown  colour.  The 
beautiful  bronze  on  the  head,  the  tvhite 
streak  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  all 
the  white  beneath,  as  well  as  the  elegant 
scapulars,  had  all  entirely  vanished,  and 
to  all  aijpeai'ance  a sexual  metamorphose 
had  taken  place.  But  this  change  was  of 
short  duration,  for  about  the  latter  end  of 
September  one  of  the  males  began  to  re- 
assume the  masculine  attii'e ; the  white 
on  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  streaks  on 
the  neck  and  scapulars,  and  some  bronze 
on  the  head  were  eHdent,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  October  this  bird  was  again  in  full 
plumage.  The  other  had  then  only  began 
to  change,  and  did  not  become  perfect  till 
the  middle  of  November.  That  such 
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change  is  not  the  effect  of  confinement  is 
e\'iilent  from  their  excellent  health,  and 
having  the  range  of  a pond  fenced  oft  mtli 
some  laud  attached  to  it  that  is  planted 
with  shrubs  and  trees.  Hut  to  clearly 
decide  that  such  a change  actually  takes 
place  in  a perfect  state  of  nature,  a friend 
to  whom  we  are  under  many  obligations 
for  ornithological  assistance  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Holdsworth)  shot  a mole  Pintsdl  in  the 
month  of  December,  that  had  not  com- 
pleted his  perfect  male  plumage.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  a Pintail 
alter  he  had  thrown  oft’  the  masculuie 
plumage ; taken  on  the  1 0th  of  August. 
RiU  as  usual : top  of  the  head,  and  from 
thence  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  dusky 
and  pale  ferruginous,  intermixed  in  mi- 
nute streaks,  paler  on  the  forehead ; sides 
of  the  head  and  throat  brown,  with  minute 
dusky  specks  tinged  with  ferruginous ; 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  brown, 
with  dusky  black  spots,  which  are  minute 
on  the  upper  part,  becoming  larger  by  de- 
grees downwards,  where  they  are  also 
more  distinct : the  breast  and  belly  very 
pale  brown,  with  more  distant  dusky 
spots : the  back  and  scapulars  dusky 
black,  with  pale  margins,  each  feather 
having  a transverse  bar  of  white  near  the 
tip ; the  longer  scapulars  are  only  mar- 
gined with  rufous-white,  and  some  are 
powdered  with  white  : the  rump  hke  the 
back,  but  these  feathers  gradually  lose  the 
white  bar  as  they  approach  the  tail,  so 
that  the  tail-coverts  ai’e  only  margined 
with  white  : the  feathers  on  the  sides  of 
the  body  being  large,  have  broad  margins, 
■with  the  middle  dusky  black,  in  which  is 
either  a ferruginous-white  bar,  or  two 
spots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft : the 
prime  quills  dusky  grey  as  usual : the 
speculum  changeable  green,  or  copper, 
tipped  with  white,  a violet  bar  dividing 
the  green  from  the  white  : the  first  tertial 
is  brown  on  the  inner  web,  grey  on  the 
outer  near  the  shaft,  and  a broad  margin 
of  violet ; the  rest  of  the  tertials  are  brown 
dashed  with  cinereous,  black  near’  the 
shafts : the  coverts  of  the  wings  plain 
dark  cinereous,  the  largest  series  tipj)ed 
with  bay : the  tail  consists  of  sixteen 
dusky  feathers  dashed  with  cinereous, 
gradually  Ijecoming  darker  towards  the 
middle  feathers,  wiiich  rather  exceed  the 
next  in  length,  making  the  tail  regulaiiy 
cuneifonn  : vent  and  under  tail-coverts 
rufous-white,  with  distant  black  spots. 
This  double  moulting  in  so  short  a time, 
peculiar  to  some  species  of  birds,  is  a 
most  curious  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
human  reasoning.  That  some  birds  should 
change  their  plumage  with  the  season  is 
evidently  a gift  of  nature  to  accommodate 


their  colour  to  their  habits,  as  in  the 
Ptimmigan  that  changes  his  mottled  plum- 
age in  the  autumn  for  that  of  wdiite,  in 
order  that  he  may  rest  secure  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  snow  during  winter.  Rut 
there  is  no  such  evident  reason  for  a 
double  change  in  the  short  space  of  two  or 
three  montlis  in  the  same  season.  The 
fact  how^ever  now  established  will  doubt- 
less lead  to  discovei’y.  It  accounts  for  the 
Red-bi-easted  Shoveler  being  only  the  com- 
mon Blue-winged  species,  in  the  intenne- 
diate  change  of  plumage ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable all  the  males  of  that  species  would 
be  found  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer 
or  beginning  of  the  autumn  to  assume 
more  or  less  the  female  attire,  with  that 
rufous  tinge  which  has  occasioned  its 
being  considered  a distinct  species.  A 
Shoveler  of  this  description  now  in  our 
museum  was  shot  in  August  (see  Sho- 
veler). The  Pintail  has  bred  in  confine- 
ment : and  Lord  Stanley  infoims  us  he 
has  a hybrid  brood  between  the  female 
Pintail  and  a male  Wigeon  (see  Wigeon). 
The  male  Pintails  in  our  menagerie,  for 
want  of  the  other  sex,  shewed  inclination 
to  pair  with  a female  Scaup,  till  by  acci- 
dent she  made  her  escape,  and  since  that 
we  were  surprised  to  observe  these  birds 
court  a Bernacle  Goose,  a bird  so  much 
larger.  One  also  paired  with  a tame  Duck, 
but  which  appeared  too  large  for  a union  ; 
more  than  twenty  eggs  which  the  Duck 
laid  (pai’t  of  which  she  sat  on,  and  the 
rest  put  under  a hen)  evidently  were  not 
fecundated.  The  notes  of  the  Pintail  are 
extremely  soft  and  inwai'd  ; the  courting 
note  is  always  attended  with  a jerk  of  the 
head  ; the  other  greatly  resembles  that  of 
a very  young  Idtten.  In  the  spiting  the 
male  Pintail  indicates  his  softer  passions 
by  suddenly  rising  his  body  upright  in 
the  w^ater,  and  bringing  his  bill  close  to 
his  breast,  uttering  at  the  some  time  a 
soft  note.  This  gesticulation  is  frequently 
followed  by  a singular  jerk  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body,  which  in  turn  is  thrown 
up  above  the  w’ater. 

Duck,  Red,  ) See 

Duck,  Redbreasted.  | Duck,  Ferruginous. 

[Duck,  Redcrested  Whistling.  — Fuhgula 
rufina,  Yarrell,  iii.  320.  — “ In  the  adult 
male  the  beak  is  vermilion-red ; the  nail 
white ; the  iitides  reddish  brown ; the 
whole  of  the  head,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  all  round,  rich  reddish  chestnut ; 
the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  con- 
siderably elongated,  forming  a conspicuous 
crest ; the  back  of  the  neck  below,  and  the 
upper  tail-coverts  dark  brown  ; the  back 
and  a portion  of  the  scapulaities,  wing- 
coverts,  and  tertials,  yellowish  brown ; a 
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white  patch  on  the  carpal  joint  of  the 
wing,  and  another  over  the  joint ; greater 
coverts  ash-brown  ; wing-pilniaiies  and 
tail-feathers  greyish  brown ; the  second- 
aries with  the  outer  webs  white,  forming 
a speculum;  front  of  the  neck,  breast, 
beUy  and  under  taU-coverts  rich  dark 
brown ; the  sides  and  flanks  white ; legs 
and  toes  vermilion-red,  interdigital  mem- 
brane almost  black.  The  whole  length  is 
twenty -two  inches.  From  the  cai’pal  joint 
to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  which 
is  the  longest  in  the  wing,  ten  inches  and 
a half.  The  female  is  without  a crest ; the 
top  of  the  head  dai-k  brown ; cheeks, 
throat,  and  sides  of  the  neck  greyish 
white ; upper  surface  of  the  body  pale 
rufous-brown ; point  of  the  shoulder  and 
the  speculum  greyish  white ; breast  red- 
dish brown  ; the  other  parts  of  the  under 
surface  greyish  brown  ; beak  and  legs  red- 
dish brown.  The  windpipe  of  the  male  is 
about  nine  inches  in  length ; the  tube  is 
narrow  in  diameter  at  the  middle  and  near 
the  end,  but  enlarged  at  the  commence- 
ment and  again  below  the  middle.” — Yar- 
rell,  iii.  329.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1844, 
at  p.  576,  Mr.  Gurney  reports  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Redcrested  Whistling  Duck 
at  Hornsea  Mere,  in  Noidblk : the  speci- 
men was  a male  in  adult  plumage.  In  the 
volume  for  1854,  at  p.  4166, 1 have  noticed 
that  an  extremely  fine  adult  male,  bought 
in  the  London  moi'kets,  was  brought  me 
in  the  flesh.] 

Duck,  Rouen. — A variety  of  the  Common 
Duck,  of  a larger  size  ; plumage  the  same. 
Being  half-domesticated,  it  frequently  re- 
turns to  its  natural  wild  habits,  where  it 
breeds  with  the  wild  species ; is  frequently 
killed  in  our  rivers  and  decoys,  and  mis- 
taken for  those  of  a larger  size. 

[Duck,  St.  Cuthbert's. — See  Duck,  Eider.] 

Duck,  Scaup. — [Ya7rell,  iii.  343;  Heicit- 
son,  cxvii.  426.]  Anas  Maiila,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  196,  8 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  509 ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  853,  54.  Glaucium  minus  stri- 
atum, Bris.  vi.  p.  416,  26,  A. ; Ih.  8vo,  ii. 
p.  470.  Fuligula  Gesneri,  Raii  Syn.  p. 
142,  A.  6 ; Will.  p.  279.  Scaup  Duck,  Br. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  275,  t.  100 ; Ih.  fol.  p.  153,  t. 
Q. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  498  ; Lath.  Syn.  vi. 
p.  500,  49  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  20  ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  60 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  250 ; 
Anas  frsenata,  Mus.  Carls,  fasc.  ii.  t.  38 
(female) ; Lath.  Syn.  Srip.  ii.  p.  351 ; Lin. 
Trans,  iv.  p.  128,  t.  14,  f.  3,  4 (trachea) ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  339.  White- 
faced  Duck,  Br.  Miscel.  ii.  p.  5,  t.  62.  Pro- 
vincial : Spoon-bill  Duck. — The  length  of 
this  species  is  about  twenty-one  inches; 
weight  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty-five 


ounces.  The  bill  is  broad,  and  not  so 
much  compressed  as  usual  in  this  genus ; 
colour  bluish  lead ; nail  black ; hides 
light  gold-colour.  The  head  and  upper 
paid  of  the  neck  black,  glossed  with  green, 
and  from  being  well  clothed  with  feathers 
appears  large ; the  lower  pai-t  of  the  neck 
and  breast  black ; back  and  scapulai’s  pale 
grey,  undulated  with  innumerable  small 
transverse  lines  of  black;  the  wing-coverts 
the  some,  but  minutely  small ; lower  pai-t 
of  the  back,  rump,  and  vent  black;  the 
pilmaries  are  dusky,  lightest  on  their 
inner  webs,  and  block  at  the  ends ; the 
secondary  quills,  except  a few  next  the 
body,  are  white,  tipped  with  black,  foi-m- 
ing  a broad  bar  of  white  across  the  wing ; 
the  under  pari;  of  the  body  is  white, 
sprinkled  between  the  thighs  with  dusky ; 
the  tail  is  composed  of  sixteen  dusky  black 
feathers;  legs  lead-colour.  In  some  we 
have  seen  the  white  in  the  wing  is  edged 
with  rust-colour;  it  is  also  subject  to 
other  varieties.  The  female  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  male  in  plumage. 
The  Scaup  Duck  is  not  imcommon  in 
most  par-ts  of  this  kingdom  in  vinter,  and 
is  frequently  found  in  fresh  waters.  Is 
supposed  to  take  its  name  from  feeding  on 
broken  shells,  called  scaup.  This,  like 
most  of  the  genus,  breeds  in  the  more 
northern  parta;  is  common  in  Russia, 
Swedeir,  Norway,  and  Lajrland ; is  found 
at  Hudson’s  Bay  in  the  warmer  months. 

Supplement. — In  the  former  part  of 
this  work  we  had  faUen  into  the  some 
erTor  vith  many  more  enlightened  natu- 
ralists, having  stated  that  the  female  was 
not  distinguishable  by  its  plumage  from 
the  male  ; but  the  fact  is  that  the  dissimi- 
larity is  so  great  as  to  have  caitsed  the 
female  to  be  considered  a distinct  species. 
As  such  it  has  been  figured  in  the  ‘ British 
Miscellany,’  under  the  title  above  referred 
to.  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  second  Supple- 
ment to  the  ‘ General  Sjmopsis,’  describes 
the  female  to  differ  in  having  the  head 
dark  brown,  and  at  the  base  of  the  bill  a 
band  of  white  nearly  half  an  inch  broad, 
passing  quite  round  the  forehead,  cheeks, 
and  throat.  Mr.  Tunstal  and  Mr.  Boys 
were  both  of  the  same  opinion.  In  the 
Catalogue  of  Sussex  Birds,  given  by  Mr. 
Markwick  in  the  Fourth  Vol.  of  the 
‘ Transactions  of  the  lirrnean  Society,’  we 
find  the  following  correct  obser^'ation,  un- 
der the  ariicle  Scaup  Dirck: — “ On  the  27th 
of  Januar3%  1795,  my  servant,  in  company 
with  another  person,  fired  amongst  a flock 
of  these  birds  consisting  of  neoi'ly  on  hun- 
dred : he  brought  me  a male  and  female  ; 
the  latter  proved  to  be  the  Anas  frtenata 
of  Dr.  Spaiman’s  Museum  Carlsonianum.” 
In  confirmation  of  such  opinions,  we  have 
been  fortunate  vithin  a few  years  in 
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obtaining  four  or  five  specimens  of  this 
'VVhite-fronted  Duck,  by  tlie  kind  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Anstice,  of  Bridgewater,  three 
of  wliiclx  were  sent  to  us  alive ; one  of 
these,  now  living,  has  been  six  years  in 
the  menagerie.  From  the  same  quarter  a 
live  male  Scaup  has  been  made  the  com- 
panion of  the  formen  for  two  years,  a cir- 
cumstance that  enables  us  most  clearly  to 
decide  that  they  ai-e  without  doubt  both 
the  same  species,  differing  only  in  sex. 
Their  manners  are  similar,  as  well  as  the 
conformation  of  the  several  external  parts, 
biU,  legs,  colour  of  the  eyes,  and  number 
of  the  tail-feathers.  They  associate  toge- 
ther apart  from  all  others,  make  the  same 
grunting  noise,  and  both  have  the  same 
singuloi'  toss  of  the  head  attended  with  an 
opening  of  the  bill,  which  in  the  spring  is 
continued  for  a considerable  time  while 
swimming,  and  sporting  on  the  water. 
This  singular  gesture  would  be  sufficient 
to  identify  the  species  were  all  other  dis- 
tinctions wanting.  During  the  summer 
months,  when  the  lan'te  of  various  insects 
ai’e  to  be  found  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pond,  these  birds  are  continually 
diving ; but  they  are  perfectly  contented 
with  barley,  and  ore  become  so  tame  as  to 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  water  for  a bit  of 
bread.  Of  all  the  aquatic  birds  we  have 
had,  that  have  been  taken  alive  from  their 
natural  wild  habits,  none  have  appeared 
so  familiar  as  the  Scaup  ; and  after  feed- 
ing a few  days  with  bread  soaked  in  water, 
they  take  to  eating  barley  freely.  This  spe- 
cies is  never  taken  in  a decoy,  and  rarely 
observed  upon  fresh  water,  excex>t  where 
large  rivers  disembogue  into  the  sea,  or  in 
lakes  close  to  the  sea.  The  manner  in 
which  our  specimens  were  taken  was  acci- 
dentally thus  : — On  some  parts  of  our  flat 
coast  where  the  tide  recedes  for  a con- 
siderable distance,  the  fishermen  place 
their  nets  in  a semicircular  form  at  low 
water,  so  that  on  the  return  of  the  water 
at  the  next  ebb,  all  the  fishes  within  the 
vortex  of  the  net  are  cut  off,  and  with 
them  sometimes  a Scaup,  or  a Scoter. 
These  birds  finding  some  resistance,  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  obstacle  by  diving,  and 
by  such  continued  efforts  are  at  last  in- 
capable of  flying,  and  are  easily  taken 
alive,  except  they  get  entangled  in  the  net 
under  water,  and  are  drowned,  which 
sometimes  happens.  We  shall  now  re- 
cord a minute  description  of  the  female 
Scaup,  and  rectify  a mistake  we  had  fallen 
into  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  Scaup  has  sixteen  fea- 
thers in  the  tail.  This  circumstance  has 
since  been  attended  to  in  both  sexes,  and 
ascertained  to  possess  only  fourteen.  In 
point  of  size  the  female  is  not  much  infe- 
rior to  the  male.  The  weight  of  the  one 


under  examination  is  twenty-one  ounces : 
length  eighteen  inches  and  a half.  The 
bill,  hke  that  of  the  male,  is  very  broad, 
a trifle  dilating  at  the  end,  and  from  being 
considerably  coinjiressed,  appears  to  reflect 
a little,  and  is  of  a dusky  lead-colour, 
punctured  round  the  nail,  which  last  is 
black  : irides  bright  yellow  : the  head  is 
lai-ge  and  well  clothed  with  chocolate-brown 
feathers,  those  on  the  crown  longest; 
round  the  base  of  the  bill  is  a band  of  yel- 
lowish white,  occupying  thfe  space  of  half 
an  inch  next  to  the  upper  mandible,  de- 
creasing from  thence  to  the  chin  : the 
neck  is  brown  : breast  the  same,  tinged 
with  tawny  : upper  part  of  the  back  dusky, 
the  ends  of  the  feathers  greyish  : the  lower 
back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  dusky  black, 
tinged  with  changeable  green  : scapulars 
the  same,  minutely  speckled  with  grey,  and 
mixed  with  some  plain  dai-k  brown  fea- 
thers : the  four  first  prime  quills  dusky- 
black,  the  others  becoming  grey  on  their 
outer  webs ; the  ten  secondaries  are  white, 
■with  dusky  tips ; the  next  is  black,  speckled 
with  white  near  the  shaft : the  tertials  are 
plain  dusky  black,  slightly  bronzed  : belly 
dirty  white ; sides  inclining  to  bro-wn, 
darker  over  the  thighs  : between  the  legs, 
and  from  thence  to  the  tail,  mottled  with 
pale  yellowish  brown,  the  feathers  behind 
the  vent  finely  barred  with  the  same  co- 
lour : the  tail,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
rump  contiguous,  dusky  bro-wn,  the  former 
rather  short  and  rounded : legs  and  toes 
dusky  lead-colour,  the  webs  darkest.  We 
have  observed  that  the  females  become 
much  more  powdered  with  grey  on  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  -wing-coverts  with  age.  One 
very  fine  specimen,  much  larger  than  the 
above,  which  was  captured  in  the  month 
of  May,  had  the  head  and  neck  veiy  full 
of  feathers  of  a fine  chocolate-brown  : the 
breast,  and  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  behind,  of  a fine  ohvaceous-brown ; 
and  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
much  darker  than  the  rest.  This  bird, 
which  came  alive  to  us,  did  not  appear  in 
health,  and  had  large  swellings  on  the 
joints  of  some  of  the  toes,  so  that  it  could 
scarcely  walk ; indeed  at  best  this  species 
is  ill  calculated  for  pedestrian  excursions. 
After  lingering  a few  days  it  died  ; and 
upon  dissection  the  ova  were  found  to  be 
numerous,  but  not  much  dilated.  The 
cause  of  death  appeared  to  be  in  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  membrane  tliat  separates  them 
from  the  other  viscera ; this  last  was  much 
thickened,  and  all  the  cavity  within  was 
covered  with  mucor  or  blue  mould.  It  is 
a most  curious  circumstance  to  find  this 
vegetable  production  gro^ving  within  a 
living  animal,  and  shows  that  where  air  is 
pervious,  mould  will  be  found  to  obtain,  if 
I it  meets  with  sufficient  moisture,  and  a 
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place  congenial  to  vegetation.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  the  part  on  which  this  vege- 
table was  gromng  was  decayed,  and  had 
no  longer  in  itself  a living  piinciple  ; the 
dead  part  therefore  became  the  proper  pa- 
bulum of  the  invisible  seeds  of  the  mucor 
transmitted  by  the  aii‘  in  resph-ation  ; and 
thus  nature  caiiies  on  all  her  works  im- 
mutably under  every  possible  valuation  of 
cii’cumstance.  It  would  indeed  be  impos- 
sible for  such  to  vegetate  on  a living  body, 
being  incompatible  with  vitality,  and  we 
may  be  assured  that  decay  must  take  place 
before  this  minute  vegetable  can  make  a 
lodgement  to  aid  in  the  great  change  of 
decomposition.  Even  with  inanimate  bo- 
dies the  appeai’auce  of  mould  or  any  spe- 
cies of  Fungi  is  a sure  presage  of  pai-tial 
decay  and  decomposition. 

Duck,  Sharptailed.  — See  Duck,  Long- 
tailed. 

Duck,  Smaller  Redheaded. — See  Golden- 
eye. 

[Duck,  Steller's  Western. — Somateria  dis- 
par, Yarrell,  iii.  306.  — “ BUI  and  legs 
black.  Irides  pale  brown.  Upon  the  fore- 
head is  a band  of  pistachio-green,  and 
upon  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  another  of 
the  same  colour,  passing  backwards  into 
black,  and  forming  a short  occipital  crest. 
Crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  white.  Chin,  throat,  and  an 
iiTegular  spot  behind  the  eyes,  black. 
Middle  part  of  the  neck  surrounded  by  a 
collar  of  black,  wliich  is  continued  down 
the  back  to  the  tail.  Lower  portion  of  the 
neck,  part  of  the  scapulars,  and  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  white.  Breast,  belly,  and 
abdomen  chestnut-brown,  becoming  darker 
as  it  approaches  to  the  vent,  which  latter, 
and  the  under  tail-coverts,  are  black.  Ter- 
tials  long  and  curved ; the  inner  web  nar- 
row, and,  with  the  shaft,  white  ; the  outer 
web  broad  and  black.  QuiUs  and  taU 
brownish  black ; the  latter  more  elongated 
and  pointed  than  in  the  rest  of  this  ge- 
nus.”— Selby,  ii.  361.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ 
for  1846,  at  p.  1249,  Mr.  R.  J.  BeU  records 
that  a specimen  of  this  Duck  was  shot  at 
FUby,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1845  : the  bird  was  a male  assuming 
its  winter  plumage.] 

[Duck,  Tree. — Dendronessa  sponsa. — In 
the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1848,  at  p.  2067,  Mr. 
Cuii/ler  records  that  a specimen  of  this 
American  Duck  was  shot  at  Tenbury,  in 
Worcester : this  was  doubtless  an  escaped 
bird.] 

Duck,  Tufted. — [^Yarrell,  iii.  353  ; Ileio- 
itson,  cxviii.  430.]  Anas  Fuhgula,  Lin. 


Syst.  i.  p.  207,  45  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  543  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  868,  90 ; Will.  p.  280,  t.  73, 
Anas  cristata.  Rail  Sijn.  p.  142,  A.  7.  Glau- 
cium  miuus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  411,  26,  t.  37,  1 ; 
Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  469.  MoriUon,  Buf.  ix.  p. 
227,  231,  t.  15.  Tufted  Duck,  Br.  Zool.  u. 
No.  274 ; Ib.  fol.  153 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
573,  G. ; Albin.  i.  «t.  95 ; Will.  Angl.  p. 
365,  t.  73  ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  26  ; Lath. 
Syn.  vi.  p.  540,  79 ; Balt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p. 
20 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  78 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
vu.  t.  257 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  355  ; 
Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  117.  — This  species 
weighs  about  twenty-flve  ounces ; length 
seventeen  inches.  The  bill  is  near  two 
inches  long,  of  a bluish  lead-colour,  broad- 
est towards  the  point ; nail  black : irides 
dark  yellow.  The  head,  neck,  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  and  whole  upper  pai’t  of  the 
body,  black ; the  two  first  tinged  with 
changeable  violet  and  green  ; on  the  back 
of  the  head  a pendant  crest  of  very  naiTow 
feathers,  sometimes  two  inches  long ; the 
back  and  scapulars  are  very  minutely 
speckled  with  grey,  not  distinguishable  at 
a small  distance ; the  three  or  four  first 
greater  quills  black  on  their  outer  webs, 
the  rest  more  or  less  white  towards  the 
base ; the  secondaries,  except  four  or  five 
next  the  body,  white,  tipped  with  black, 
and  slightly  edged  Avith  the  same ; lower 
breast  and  belly  gloss3'  w'hite ; above  the 
thighs,  and  behind  the  vent,  black ; the 
tail  is  someAvhat  cuneifoim,  and  consists 
of  fourteen  black  feathers ; the  whole  up- 
per parts  of  the  bird  have  a slight  tinge  of 
violet,  Avhen  vieAved  in  some  particular 
lights;  legs  and  feet  dusky  black.  This 
bird  is  subject  to  much  variety  in  size  and 
colour ; will  sometimes  weigh  as  much  as 
thirty-one  ounces,  others  not  above  tw'enty- 
tAvo  ; and  the  black  on  the  breast  is  inter- 
mixed with  brown,  as  well  as  the  plumage 
in  general  being  of  a imsty  broAAm : such 
ai'e  probably  birds  of  the  first  or  second 
year.  The  female  resembles  the  other 
sex  in  markings  ; but  where  that  is  black 
this  is  of  a rusty  broAvn ; the  sides  are  also 
brown,  which  in  the  male  are  white  ; and 
the  head  Avants  the  crest.  This,  however, 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  young  male  birds. 
The  Tufted  Duck  is  not  uncommon  Avith 
us  in  AA'inter;  is  frequently  seen  in  our 
fresh  waters  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of 
March  ; are  difl&cult  to  shoot  by  reason  of 
their  incessant  diving.  It  is  often  brought 
to  market  and  sold  for  Widgeon.  Is  found 
in  aU  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  as  far 
as  Norway,  and  throughout  Russia.  Sco- 
poli  has  noticed  a variety  as  large  as  a 
Mallard,  Avith  a yellowish  bill ; and  ano- 
ther, of  a less  size,  with  a band  or  specu- 
lum on  the  Aving  of  shining  green,  above 
Avbich  is  a jaifous  one,  and  beneath  a black 
band.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  these 
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are  the  same  species ; such  does  not  seem 
to  liave  been  noticed  in  England ; and 
indeed  the  green  speculum  in  the  wing  of 
the  latter  should  forbid  it,  as  this  in  gene- 
ral is  a pretty  clear  miu’k  of  distinction  in 
the  Duck  tribe.  The  male  of  this  species 
possesses  a labyrinth. 

Supplement. — Many  of  this  species  oi’e 
shot  in  fresh  water,  but  it  is  too  great  a 
diver  to  be  taken  in  the  decoy.  It  is 
sometimes  destitute  of  the  tuft  or  pendant 
crest,  and  in  that  case  has  been  made  dis- 
tinct. Is  frequently  shot  on  Slapton  Ley 
in  South  Devon,  a lai-ge  piece  of  water 
close  to  the  sea,  and  is  by  the  natives 
called  Black  Wigeon.  In  the  month  of 
December,  when  the  aquatic  testaceous 
Limaces  have  retreated  under  the  mud  in 
the  deep,  we  have  found  this  bird  with  its 
craw  full  of  HeUx  putris. 

Duck,  Velvet. — [Yan-ell,  iii.  314;  Hewit- 
son,  cxvi.  419.]  Anas  fusca,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  190,  6 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  507 ; Ind.  Om. 
ii.  p.  848,  No.  44.  Anas  nigra  major,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  141,  A.  4 ; Will.  p.  278,  t.  70 ; Bris. 
vi.  p.  423,  29  ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  472.  Turpan, 
Buf.  ix.  p.  291  ? Grande  ou  double  Ma- 
creuse,  Buf.  ix.  p.  242.  Great  black  Duck, 
Will.  Aiigl.  p.  363,  t.  70.  Velvet  Duck,  Br. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  272,  t.  90  ; lb.  fol.  152;  Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  482 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  75 ; Lath. 
Syn.  vi.  p.  482,  37 ; Lb.  Sup.  p.  274 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  20 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  58 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii,  t.  247 ; Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  350 ; Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  119,  t. ' 
15,  f.  3 — 7 (Trachea).  Provincial : Black 
Diver ; Double  Scoter ; Great  Black  Duck. 
— This  is  rather  larger  than  the  common 
Drake ; length  about  twenty  inches.  The 
biU  broad,  with  a black  knob  at  the  base  ; 
the  rest  of  the  biU  is  yeUow ; the  nail  red ; 
the  edges  aU  round  black.  The  plumage 
is  black,  inclining  to  brown  on  the  beUy  ; 
under  each  eye  is  a white  mark  passing 
backwards  in  a streak ; across  the  middle 
of  the  wing  is  a band  of  white ; legs  red ; 
claws  black.  The  female  is  more  inclining 
to  brown,  and  the  protuberance  on  the  bUl 
is  wanting.  This  species  much  resembles 
the  Scoter,  only  that  bird  has  no  white 
feathers  about  it,  and  the  colour  of  the 
bill  is  somewhat  difierent.  In  the  wind- 
pipe of  this  bird  is  a singular  bony  sweU- 
ing  the  size  of  a smaU  walnut,  situated 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  from  the 
larynx ; immediately  under  the  larynx  is 
another  oblong  bony  cavity  of  nearly  an 
inch  in  length ; at  the  divarication  the 
parts  become  bony,  but  not  greatly  en- 
larged. This  is  peculiar  to  the  mole  sex. 
It  is  sometimes  seen  on  our  coasts  in  win- 
ter, but  not  common ; and  we  believe 
never  found  in  fresh  water.  Frequents 
Hudson’s  Bay  in  summer,  where  it  breeds ; 


said  to  make  a nest  of  grass,  and  to  lay 
from  six  to  ten  white  eggs.  Not  uncom- 
monin  Russia  and  Siberia. 

[Duck,  Western-  — See  Duck,  SteUer’s 
Western.] 

[Duck,  Whistling.  — See  Duck,  Redcrest- 
cd  Whistling.] 

[Duck,  White-eyed. — See  Duck,  Ferrugi- 
nous.] 

Duck,  Whitefaced,  or  Whitefronted. — See 
Duck,  Scaup  (female). 

Duck,  Whitethroated- — Supplement. — 
In  the  Second  Vol.  of  the  ‘ British  Zoology,’ 
Table  98,  a figure  is  given  of  a black  Duck, 
with  the  forehead,  round  the  base  of  the  bill, 
the  throat,  and  part  of  the  neck  before  white ; 
to  which  the  above  title  is  prefixed  with- 
out any  description  or  reference  whatever. 
We  are  however  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
variety  of  the  Scoter,  having  seen  a female 
of  that  species  with  a whitish  throat.  See 
Scoter. 


[Duck,  Wild. — See  Duck,  Common  or 
Wild.] 

Duck,  Winter. — See  Duck,  Pintail. 
Dulwilly. — See  Plover,  Ringed. 


Dun-Bird.  ] 
Dun-Cur.  J 


See  Pochard. 


Dun  Diver. — Mergus  castor,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  209,  4 ? Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  545,  /3. ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  829,  2.  Mergus  cirratus  longi- 
roster,  Raii  Syn.  p.  134,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  253, 
t.  64.  Merganser  cinereus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  254, 
7,  t.  25  ; Ib.  fivo,  ii.  p.  428.  Le  Harle  fe- 
meUe,  Buf.  viii.  p.  236.  Dun-diver,  or 
Spai'kling  Fowl,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  260,  t. 
92,  f.  2;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  465;  Albin. 
i.  t.  87 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  333,  t.  64 ; Lath. 
Syn.  vi.  p.  420,  421,  A ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
t.  232 ; Pult.  Gat.  Dorset,  p.  19 ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  80  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  65. — 
This  species  of  Merganser  weighs  about 
thirty-eight  ounces  ; length  twenty-five 
inches.  The  bill  near  three  inches  long, 
naiTow,  of  a duU,  purplish  red ; the  upper 
mandible  hooked  at  the  end ; nail  black ; 
the  edges  finely  serrated ; irides  purplish. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  ferruginous- 
brown  ; the  rest  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  bright  feiTuginous ; the 
feathers  on  the  nape  much  elongated ; 
chin  and  throat  white ; the  lower  poi-t  of 
the  neck  before,  and  sides  of  the  breast, 
ash-colour  and  white  mixed;  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  beliind,  the  back,  wing- 
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coverts,  scapulars,  and  tail  fine  asli-colotir ; 
greater  quills  black ; six  of  the  secondaries 
are  while  at  their  ends ; the  greater  co- 
verts immediately  impending  them  marked 
the  same ; the  rest  of  the  quiUs  are  pole 
ash-colour ; breast  and  belly  fine  yellowish 
butf ; the  tail  consists  of  twent3'  feathers  ; 
legs  and  feet  red-orange.  This  bird  is 
subject  to  variety ; in  some  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  before,  the  breast,  and  middle 
of  the  beUy  white.  Various  have  been  the 
opinions  concerning  the  Dun  Diver ; some 
have  considered  it  as  the  female  of  the 
Goosander ; others  make  it  a distinct  spe- 
cies. Both  these  bii'ds  have,  upon  dis- 
section, been  found  to  possess  a labjuinth, 
or  enlargement  of  the  bottom  part  of  the 
windjupe ; a formation  hitherto  only  dis- 
covered in  the  males  of  the  Duck  genus. 
The  crest,  or  feathers  on  the  back  of  the 
head  of  this  bird,  is  also  considerably 
longer  than  in  the  Goosander ; a circum- 
stance not  observed  in  the  female  of  any 
species.  The  taR  of  the  Goosander  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  eighteen  feathers  ; 
whereas  this  bird  has  twenty  feathers  in 
that  paid.  From  these  circumstances  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  our  opinion  of  these 
bii'ds  being  distinct  species.  Dr.  Latham 
observes  that  Dr.  Heysham  has  proved, 
by  dissection,  that  some  of  the  larger  Dun 
Divers  were  males,  and  that  in  Cumber- 
land this  bird  is  infinitely  more  common 
than  the  Goosander ; at  least  ten  or  fifteen 
of  the  first  to  one  of  the  last.  We  must, 
however,  observe  that,  in  many  of  the 
aquatic  bii'ds  in  particular,  the  young  do 
not  arrive  to  maturity  in  plumage  till  the 
third,  or  perhaps  fourth  year,  before  which 
the  males  most  resemble  the  female  in 
feathers.  In  order  to  clear  up  aU  doubt 
indisputably  would  be  to  prove,  by  dis- 
section, there  are  female  Goosanders, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  We  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  tail 
of  the  Goosander ; but  if  it  is  true  that  it 
has  only  eighteen  feathers,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  an  imeriing  mark  of  distinction, 
fox  we  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the 
Dun  Diver  having  twenty.  This  bird  is 
said  to  be  common  in  Gei'many ; but  most 
probably  breeds  in  the  lakes  of  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  world. 

Supplement. — Nothing  has  perplexed 
us  more  than  the  discrepancy  of  opinion 
concerning  some  of  the  Mergansers ; nor 
can  we,  after  so  many  years’  indefatigable 
search  for  the  truth,  offer  any  thing  satis- 
factory from  personal  observation ; but  we 
are  induced  to  continue  in  our  foi'mer 
opinion,  that  the  Dun  Diver  and  Goosan- 
der are  really  distinct,  not  having  heard 
any  thing  adduced  to  alter  that  opinion. 
If  indeed  we  ai'e  to  rely  on  the  Trans- 


actions of  public  bodies,  we  may  produce 
the  ‘ Berlin  Transactions  ’ as  an  evidence 
of  the  fact.  In  the  fourth  vol.  of  that 
work,  tab.  18,  fig.  3,  is  a representation  of 
the  trachea  of  the  Goosander ; and  in  the 
third  vol.,  tab.  7,  fig.  5,  is  given  the 
trachea  of  the  Dun  Diver.  The  difference 
between  these  in  structure  is  so  material 
that  they  cannot  possibly  belong  to  the 
same  species.  These  not  only  differ  in 
the  bony  labyrinth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trachea,  but  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Goosander  has  two  enlargements  about 
the  middle ; whereas  only  one  enlarge- 
ment belongs  to  the  Dun  Diver.  This 
should  seem  to  clear  up  aU  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  especially  as  the  birds  in 
question  cannot  well  have  been  con- 
founded vith  any  other  species.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  other  naturalists  that 
birds  in  the  plumage  of  the  Dun  Diver 
have  upon  dissection  possessed  a laby- 
rinth, a conformation  peculiar  to  the  mas- 
culine gender ; but  they  have  not  been 
particular  in  noticing  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  that  of  the  Goosander,  if 
such  existed.  In  fact  such  male  Dun 
Divers  have  been  generally  considered  as 
birds  immatiu'e  in  plumage,  and  were 
j'oung  Goosanders,  wanting  only  age  to 
perfect  them  ; and  probably  with  that  pre- 
existing opinion,  proper  attention  to  the 
enlai'gements  in  the  middle  of  the  trachea 
was  neglected,  and  the  labyrinth  only 
attended  to ; and  as  the  difference  in  that 
part  might  not  be  apparent  but  by  com- 
parison, these  birds  may  have  been  fre- 
quently overlooked.  With  us,  especially 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
these  birds  are  so  exfremely  rare  that  we 
never  have  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  dis- 
sect a Goosander ; and  never  more  than 
two  Dun  Divers,  both  of  which  were  fe- 
males, and  their  ti-ache®  similar,  being 
small  and  flattish,  ■without  an  enlargement 
of  any  Idnd.  From  the  authority  before 
referred  to,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
Goosander  has  two  tracheal  swellings,  and 
that  a bii'd  at  least  similar  to  the  Dun 
Diver  has  but  one  such  enlargement,  the 
e'vident  distinction  of  the  male  sex.  We 
have  therefore  to  learn  what  are  the  fe- 
males to  these.  Has  any  Goosander  upon 
dissection  proved  a female,  or  been  found 
destitute  of  the  singular  tracheal  con- 
fonnation  ? Or  has  anj'  Dun  Diver  been 
observed  to  possess  two  tracheal  enlarge- 
ments? These  axe  points  in  question,  for 
though  both  sexes  of  the  Dun  Diver  have 
been  noticed,  as  we  are  told,  no  such  oc- 
currence has  taken  place  with  respect  to 
the  Goosander.  Admitting  therefore  that 
both  sexes  of  the  Dun  Diver  are  similar, 
and  continue  so  at  all  ages,  we  have  yet  to 
discover  the  female  of  the  Goosander ; and 
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we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  onr 
northern  scientific  friends  a stiict  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  In  the  Eighth  \ ol. 
of  the  ‘ Transacdous  of  the  Linnoan  So- 
ciety,’ Mr.  Simmouds  has  attempted  to 
prove  these  birds  to  bo  of  the  same  spe- 
cies ; but  much  more  is  wandng  to  con- 
vince the  ciidcal  Ornithologist  aud  fix  his 
wavering  opinion.  But  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  say  more  on  this  subject  under 
Goosander.  It  is,  we  admit,  very  possible 
that  an  eiTor  in  our  notes  may  have  oc- 
cun-ed ; but  we  thought  that  every  pos- 
sible care  had  been  taken  in  counting  and 
noting  the  number  of  feathers  in  the  tail 
of  the  only  Dun  Diver  we  ever  had  the 
means  of  examining  fresh,  previously  to 
the  publication  of  the  former  part  of  this 
work.  But  as  Mr.  Simmonds  remarks 
that  two  specimens  of  both  these  birds, 
now  in  Edinburgh,  have  each  eighteen 
feathers  in  the  tail,  and  as  we  have  since 
had  a specimen  of  the  Dun  Diver  with  a 
similar  number,  we  conceive  we  had  been 
deceived.  It  should  be  remarked  that  in 
all  the  Dun  Divers  we  have  hitherto  exa- 
mined, the  shafts  of  the  feathers  on  the 
back  are  black : six  of  the  secondai^  quills, 
and  their  greater  coverts,  nearly  wholly 
white ; and  it  appears  that  these  are  at 
first  of  a fine  buff  colour,  for  in  one  wing 
of  a specimen  now  before  us,  two  of  these 
quills,  which  are  only  three-parts  grown, 
are  of  that  colour : some  feathers  on  the 
sides  of  the  lower  neck,  and  body,  are 
tipped  with  buff.  The  fact  is  that  newly 
moulted  bii-ds  have  all  the  light  parts 
huff,  but  that  colour  soon  fades  and  be- 
comes white : the  throat  and  chin  of  this 
is  ferruginous-white.  Whether  the  Dun 
Diver  feeds  in  preference  on  any  particu- 
lar species  of  fish,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain ; ' but  the  bill  is  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  hold  securely  the  most 
slippery  of  the  finny  tribe.  The  upper 
mandible  is  furnished  with  four  series  of 
teeth,  or  processes,  inclining  backwards, 
two  rows  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of 
the  biU,  except  close  to  the  tip,  and  here 
the  upper  mandible  is  much  hooked,  and 
falls  over  the  point  of  the  lower,  and  is 
armed  with  a strong  naU,  gi’eatly  con- 
tributing to  the  security  of  its  prey.  The 
outer  series  of  teeth  in  the  upper  man- 
dible on  each  side,  consists  of  about 
thirty.  In  the  lower  mandible  there  is 
only  one  series  on  each  side,  consisting  of 
about  forty ; these,  when  the  bill  is 
closed,  lock  in  between  the  double  series 
in  the  upper  mandible.  [The  bird  here 
described  os  the  Dun  Diver  is  both  the 
female  aud  young  male  of  the  Goosander, 
which  see.] 

Dong-Bird. — See  Hoopoe. 


Dimg  Hunter. — See  Gull,  Arctic. 

Dunker,  or  Dun-Cur. — See  Pochard. 

Dunlin. — [ Yarrell,  iii.  86  ; Hewitson,  cii. 
304:.]  Tringa  alpina,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  249, 
11 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  070  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
736;  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  117.  Cinc- 
lus  torquatus,  Bris.  v.  p.  210, 11, 1. 19,  f.  2 ; 
Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  208.  Gallinago  anglicana, 
Bris.  v.  p.  309,  5 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  288.  Le 
Cincle,  Buf.  vii.  p.  553.  Le  Brunette, 
Buf.  vii.  p.  493.  Dunlin,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  205;  Ib.  fol.  p.  120,  1,  E.  1,  f.  2 ; 
Arct.  Zool,  ii.  No.  391 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  109, 
A.  11 ; Will.  p.  226  ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  305 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  185,  33  ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  249  ; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  151 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v. 
t.  176. — This  species  of  Sandpiper  weighs 
from  nine  to  eleven  drams  ; length  of  the 
largest  eight  inches.  The  hUl  full  an  inch 
in  length,  slender,  a little  bent  downwards, 
and  of  a dusky  colour;  irides  dusky.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head,  and  whole  plumage 
above,  ferruginous-brown ; the  former  and 
hind-neck  streaked  with  dusky,  the  rest 
spotted  with  black ; the  cheeks,  under  side 
of  the  neck,  and  breast  whitish,  streaked 
with  black ; those  on  the  neck  are  small , 
and  more  inclining  to  dusky;  the  wing- 
coverts  greyish  brown,  edged  with  lighter ; 
the  quills  black ; the  four  first  wholly  so, 
the  rest  edged  more  or  less  with  white  on 
their  exterior  webs ; the  base  of  the  inte- 
rior webs  ol  the  same  colour;  the  belly 
and  vent  white ; the  former  marked  with 
large  black  spots,  the  latter  with  a few 
dusky  streaks ; the  tail  consists  of  twelve 
feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  longest  and 
dusky,  the  others  cinereous,  all  edged  with 
white ; legs  dusky ; toes  almost  divided  to 
their  origin.  The  female  differs  little  or 
none  from  the  other  sex.  The  young 
birds  have  no  spots  on  the  belly  or  sides 
at  first,  and  when  they  begin  to  appear 
ar-e  small ; the  upper  parts  are  also  lighter, 
dashed  with  cinereous ; the  middle  of  the 
feathers  dusky.  This  species  does  not 
appear  so  plentiful  as  the  Purre  and  many 
others ; but  we  have  seen  it  on  our  coasts 
in  every  month  of  the  year,  except  from 
the  latter  end  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
August ; most  frequent  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  We  once  killed  several  of  these 
birds  on  the  mountains  in  Scotland,  near 
Inverness,  in  the  month  of  August.  May 
they  not  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
this  Idngdom  ? Mr.  Pennant  says  he  has 
received  the  eggs  from  Denmark;  and 
adds  they  lay  four  in  number,  of  a dirty 
white,  blotched  with  brown  round  the 
thicker  end,  and  marked  with  a few  small 
spots  of  the  same  colour  on  the  smaller 
end.  Not  uncommon  on  the  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  coast ; frequent  also  on  the 
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coast  of  Woles.  Is  also  found  in  Green- 
land, Iceland,  and  Scandinavia;  and  on 
the  Siberian  Alps,  as  well  as  at  Iludson’s 
Bay. 

Supplement.  — We  have  had  specimens 
of  this  bird  weighing  an  ounce  and  a half. 
One  shot  on  the  eighth  of  August  had 
neaii}'  the  whole  under  parts  black  from 
the  neck.  Another  killed  the  third  of  Oc- 
tober had  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and 
scapulars  chiefly  cinereous,  wth  dusky  on 
the  shafts,  intermixed  with  a few  black 
feathers  slightly  margined  with  rufous : 
the  head  and  neck  pale,  streaked  with 
brown,  and  nearly  destitute  of  the  usual 
rufous  : the  breast  and  beUy  having  some 
black  spots  betrayed  the  species,  but  the 
spots  were  small  and  not  confluent : the 
tail  as  usual.  The  former  of  these  is  evi- 
dently an  old  bird;  the  latter  a young 
one,  evinced  by  the  mottled  appearance ; 
changing  from  the  cinereous  nestling  fea- 
thers to  the  dark  adult  plumage.  A spe- 
cimen shot  in  July  was  extremely  rufous 
on  all  the  upper  parts,  especially  on  the 
head  and  neck.  From  the  appearance  of 
these  birds  at  different  seasons,  it  should 
seem  that  their  first  feathers,  which  are 
pale  and  mixed  with  cinereous,  change, 
and  are  supplied  before  Christmas  by 
those  dark  ones  which  constitute  matu- 
rity ; after  which,  as  the  summer  advances, 
the  rufous  becomes  conspicuous ; but  this 
last  is  not  efiected  by  change  of  feather, 
but  the  colour  is  turned  by  long  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  weather,  a circumstance 
not  uncommon  towards  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  when  even  the  quills  of  some 
dark  birds  lose  their  original  black  or 
brown,  and  become  tawny.  Mr.  Sim- 
monds  says  (‘  Linnean  Transactions,’  vol. 
8,  p.  iJC6)  “ that  the  nest  is  composed  of 
di-ied  tufts  of  Juncus  squarrosus,  and  the 
eggs  four,  smoky  white,  irregularly  marked 
with  light  and  darker  brown  blotches, 
rather  more  distant  and  paler  at  the 
smaller  end.  Breeds  in  company  ivith 
Charadrius  hiaticula  and  Tringa  VaneUus, 
in  the  islands  of  Soutli  Eonaldsha  and 
Sanda,  and  at  Loch  Strathby,  near  Fra- 
zerburgh,  Aberdeenshire. 

Appendix.  — When  we  look  into  the 
■writings  of  the  more  ancient,  as  weU  as 
the  latest  modern  ornithological  works, 
we  find  that  Tringa  alpina  and  Tringa 
cincla  are  described  as  distinct  species. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that,  so  com- 
mon and  so  extremely  plentiful  as  the 
Purre  is  known  to  be  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  no  naturalist  should  have 
described  its  nest  and  eggs.  We  might 
indeed  have  expected  to  find  that  part  of 
its  history  amongst  the  writings  of  more 
northern  physiologists,  since  it  has  been  a 
generally  received  opinion  that  the  abun- 


dance which  flock  to  our  shores  in  the 
iviuter,  repair  more  northward  to  obey  the 
great  dictates  of  nature.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected by  those  naturalists  who  explore 
the  works  of  nature  in  her  native  reti'eats, 
that  the  Dunlin  makes  its  appearance 
early  in  the  spring,  and  remains  with  us, 
more  or  less,  locally,  till  the  autumn,  or 
the  beginning  of  ivinter,  and  then  disap- 
pears. It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  nest 
and  eggs  of  this  bird  have  been  frequently 
noticed ; a recent  instance  of  which  has 
been  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  we  have  had  oculai’  demonstration  of 
its  breeding  on  the  coast  of  England.  The 
circumstance  of  these  two  birds  appearing 
and  disappearing  in  constant  alternation, 
added  to  their  general  form,  their  corre- 
sponding weight  and  measurement,  the 
exact  similitude  of  their  bill  and  legs,  and 
their  cuneiform  shape  and  colour  of  the 
tail,  have  long  induced  us  to  conjecture 
that  they  were  actually  the  same  species ; 
and  that  in  fact  the  black  spots  on  the 
breast,  and  other  vaiiations  in  colour  ob- 
served in  the  Dunlin,  were  not  more 
extraordinary  than  those  changes  inci- 
dental to  the  breeding  season,  which  are 
noticed  in  the  black  neck  and  breast  of 
the  Golden  and  the  Gi’ey  Plovers.  This 
suspicion  was  not  a little  strengthened  by 
the  enquiiies  of  several  of  our  scientific 
friends,  who  had  found  these  birds  ap- 
proach so  nearly  in  jilumage  that  they 
required  a clearer  definition  of  the  two 
species.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the 
best  information,  we  procured  as  many  of 
these  birds  as  possible,  about  that  period 
of  the  seasons  when  the  changes  of  plum- 
age are  known  to  take  place,  lie  early  part 
of  both  the  spring  and  autumn;  by  so 
doing  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  these  supposed  species 
in  the  intermediate  changes  of  plumage, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  one 
and  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  that  we  described  a variety  ' 
of  the  Dunlin,  shot  early  in  October,  the 
plumage  of  which  was  a mixtui-e  of  the 
two  bii'ds,  hut  we  could  not  venture  to 
annihilate  one  species  so  long  established 
unimpeached,  until  further  corresponding 
evidence  had  been  obtained.  Since  that 
part  was  printed,  other  specimens  par- 
taking more  of  the  Purre  were  killed  in 
the  early  part  of  December;  these  had 
more  or  less  black  feathers,  margined 
■with  rufous,  especially  on  the  body  near 
the  junction  of  the  ■wing,  and  a few  inter- 
merUate  feathers  in  the  scapulars  that  evi- 
dently bespoke  the  Dunhn,  although  there 
were  no  distinct  spots  on  the  belly.  From 
what  we  have  lately  obseiwed,  the  progress 
of  change  in  plumage  is  similar  to  what 
has  been  noticed  in  all  other  birds  which 
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have  a double  annual  moulting.  The 
young  birds  appear  tirst  in  the  plumage  of 
the  Purre,  and  the  old  birds  throw  off  the 
Dunlin  plumage  at  the  dose  of  the  breed- 
ing season,  and,  like  their  young,  continue 
the  whole  winter  in  that  dress  by  which 
they  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Purre.  Some  do  not  appear  to  com- 
plete tlie  autumnal  change  till  the  middle 
of  December,  and  in  the  latter  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  many 
commence  the  vernal  change.  Under 


those  circumstances  we  ore  induced  to 
believe  that  no  bird  in  the  plumage  by 
which  the  Dunlin  has  usually  been  recog- 
nized, mil  be  met  with  in  the  throe  dead 
winter  months;  nor  will  the  Purre,  as 
usually  described,  be  found  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  latter  end  of  July. 

Dunnock. — [See  Accentor,  Hedge.] 

Duntur,  or  Duutur-Duck.— See  Duck,  Ei- 
der. 


E. 


Eagle. — A name  given  to  the  larger  spe- 
cies of  the  Ealcon  genus,  from  which  jit 
differs  in  nothing  but  size. 

Eagle,  Black. — See  Eagle,  Bingtailed. 

Eagle,  Cinereous. — \Yarrell,i.  25;  Hew- 
itson,  iv.  15.]  Vultur  Albicilla,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  123,  8.  Falco  Albiciha,  Gviel.  Syst.  i. 
p.  253 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  9,  2 ; Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  18 ; Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii.  p.  79. 
Aquilaj  Albicilla,  seu  Pygargus,  Bris.  i.  p. 
427,  5 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  123  ; Ravi  Syn.  p.  7, 
5 ; Will.  p.  31.  Le  grand  Pygargue,  Buf. 
i.  p.  99.  White-tailed  Eagle,  Will.  Angl. 
p.  61.  Cinereous  Eagle,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
45,  t.  18 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  214,  B. ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  4 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  33,  8 ; 
Ib.  Sup.  p.  11.  Vultur  Albicilla,  Wale.  Syn. 
i.  t.  1. — Tills,  species  is  rather  less  than 
the  Golden  Eagle.  The  bill,  cere,  and 
hides  of  a pale  yellow ; a bare  space  be- 
tween the  bill  and  eye  of  a bluish  colour ; 
the  head  and  neck  of  a pale  ash-colour ; 
the  body  and  wing-coverts  cinereous,  cloud- 
ed mth  broivTi ; the  quills  dusky ; tail 
dusky  at  the  base,  white  at  the  end ; the 
legs  of  a light  yellow,  feathered  but  little 
below  the  knee.  The  male  is  rather  dai-k- 
est  in  colour.  The  bill  of  the  Cinereous 
Eagle  is  rather  longer,  and  more  straight 
towards  the  base,  than  usual  in  this  tribe, 
which  probably  induced  Linnaeus  to  class 
it  with  the  Vulture  ; but  as  no  part  of  the 
head  or  neck  is  bare  of  feathers  (the  cha- 
racteristic mark  of  that  genus),  we  have 
followed  the  example  of  later  authors,  and 
continued  it  amongst  the  Eagles  or  Falcon 
genus.  Inhabits  Scotland  and  the  Ork- 
nies.  An  acquaintance  had  two  of  these 
birds,  which  were  taken  from  the  highest 
cliffs  in  the  last-mentioned  place;  there 
were  three  in  the  nest.  Dr.  Latham  says 
Dr.  Heysham  informed  him  that  in  a nest 
of  one  of  th^se  birds,  near  Keswick  in 
Cumberland,  was  found  a trout  of  about 
twelve  pounds  weight;  that  lie  obtained 
the  bird  ahve,  and  had  kept  it  above  ten 
years  when  he  communicated  the  account ; 


and  that  it  was  either  six  or  seven  years 
before  the  tail  became  white.  Those  from 
which  our  description  was  talcen  were 
about  three  years  old.  It  is  said  to  prey 
on  land  animals  as  well  as  fish  and  aquatic 
birds.  Inhabits  the  southern  pai1;s  of 
Eussia,  particularly  about  the  Wolga  ; 
found  also  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland, 
and  Lapland.  In  Greenland  it  remains  the 
whole  year  amongst  the  islands  and  rocks, 
where  it  preys  on  the  aquatic  birds,  dart- 
ing on  them  as  soon  as  they  rise  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  after  diving ; attempts 
sometimes  to  seize  a Seal,  which  proves 
its  own  destruction,  being  drawn  under 
water  by  that  animal.  Mr.  Denne,  of 
littlebourne  Court  in  Kent,  favoured  us 
vith  a live  specimen  he  shot  in  March, 
1797.  From  its  inferior  size  and  dark 
colour  it  is  probably  a male.  The  tail- 
feathers  are  stiE  dusky  at  the  base ; the 
irides  hazel. 

Supplement. — We  refer  to  the  second 
Supplement  to  the  ‘ General  Synopsis  ’ 
with  some  doubt,  for  what  Doctor  Latham 
has  considered  as  a variety  of  this  species, 
inhabiting  New  Holland.  The  bill  and 
legs  black,  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
deep  brown,  but  the  xmder  parts  are  much 
paler,  and  the  wings  much  darker  than 
the  rest : the  rump  and  taE  very  pale  ash- 
colour,  neaiiy  white.  If  this  is  one  of  the 
variations  caused  by  climate,  we  may  cer- 
tainly as  readily  conceive  that  the  BMd  or 
White-headed  Eagle  is  also  a variety.  The 
specimen  mentioned  in  the  former  port  of 
this  work,  which  we  had  alive,  died  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1800,  having  lived  with 
us  neaiiy  seven  year's,  and  two  years  be- 
fore that  with  Mr.  Denne.  The  disease 
which  occasioned  his  death  was  in  the 
gall-bladder.  During  the  time  he  was  in 
our  possession,  no  material  change  in 
plumage  was  apparent,  except  that  the 
tail-feathers,  which  at  first  had  the  outer 
webs  sprinkled  with  dusky,  became  more 
white,  the  outer  feather  only  having  a 
little  of  such  mark ; hut  the  base  of  the 
tail  is  still  dusky  black  for  about  one-third 
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of  its  length.  As  we  suspected,  this  hii'd 
proved  upon  dissection  to  he  a male,  and 
was  in  good  condition  and  beautiful  plum- 
age, and  now  occupies  a place  in  our  mu- 
seum. His  weight  was  seven  pounds  six 
ounces : lengtli  twm  feet  eight  inches  and 
a half:  breadth  six  feet  ten  and  a half. 
The  bill  and  cere  yellow  : iiides  pale  yel- 
low ; the  space  between  the  bill  and  eye 
apparently  bare,  but  on  nice  inspection  is 
found  to  be  covered  with  very  short  hairs ; 
this  is  of  a bluish  grey  colour : the  head 
and  neck  pale  cinereous-brown  : the  body 
is  a mixture  of  brown  and  cinereous,  the 
new  feathers  being  dusky  brown  with  a 
cinereous  tinge ; the  old  ones  cinereous- 
brown  with  a rufous  tinge : the  upper  and 
under  tail-coverts,  and  thighs,  are  darker 
than  any  other  parts  except  the  base  of 
the  tail,  and  quill-feathers ; the  former  is 
dusky  black  for  about  one-third  of  their 
length  next  to  the  body ; the  quills  are 
dusky  with  a shade  of  cinereous  above, 
the  under  part  variable  as  the  light  falls 
upon  it,  or  changeable  from  brown  to  cine- 
reous lead-colour,  and  rufous-brown  to- 
wards tlie  tix)s  : the  legs  as  usual  yellow. 
This  bird  did  not  appeal’  to  be  particularly 
pai’tial  to  fish,  but  devoured  flesh  with 
equal  avidity.  He  usually  plucked  birds 
pretty  clean  of  their  feathers  before  he 
devoured  them,  and  those  unavoidably 
sw'aUowed  were,  with  a part  of  the  bones, 
disgorged.  He  drank  more  frequently 
than  usual  with  this  tribe  of  bii’ds.  He 
was  not  a bold  bird,  but  fearful  of 
strangers,  and  in  his . violent  struggles 
often  broke  his  chain,  and  two  or  three 
times  fled  for  a mile  or  more ; but  this 
being  an  exertion  to  which  he  was  imac- 
customed,  w’as  recaptured  without  much 
difficulty. 

Eagle,  Fishing. — See  Osprey. 

Eagle,  Golden. — [Yarrell,i.  11;  Hewit- 
son,  iii.  8.]  Faleo  Chrysaetos,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  125,  5 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  256 ; Eaii 
Syn.  p.  0,  1 ; Will.  p.  27,  t.  1 ; Ind.  Orn.  i. 
p.  12,  8 ; Bris.  i.  p.  431,  7 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  124 ; 
ShaiD,  Zool.  Lect.  i.  t.  52  ; Gen.  Zool.  vii. 
p.  75, 1. 17;  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.t.jy.b.  Le 
grand  Aigle,  Buf.  i.  p.  76.  Golden  Eagle, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  42,  t.  16  ; Ib.  fol.  p.  61,  t. 
A. ; Arct.  Zool,  h-  p.  214,  A. ; Albin.  ii.  t. 
1 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  2 ; Lath.  Syn.  i. 
p.  31 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  10 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  3. — 
The  general  weight  of  this  species  is  about 
twelve  pounds ; the  length  three  feet  and 
a half ; breadth  eight  feet.  The  bill  is  of 
a bluish  black ; cere  yellow ; irides  hazel. 
The  whole  bird  is  of  a dark  bro^vn ; the 
feathers  about  the  back  of  the  head  and 
neck  long  and  narrow,  bordered  with 
tawmy ; quill  - feathers  chocolate  - brown ; 


tail  deep  browm,  dashed  with  ash-colour, 
and  white  at  the  roots ; legs  yellow,  short, 
strong,  and  covered  with  feathers  to  the 
feet,  the  great  characteristic  distinction 
between  this  and  the  Sea  Eagle.  The 
Golden  Eagle  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequent 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland ; but  w'e  suspect  it  to  be  more 
rai’e  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  has 
undoubtedly  been  confounded  with  the 
Sea  Eagle.  It  breeds  in  the  most  inac- 
cessible rocks,  and  lays  three  or  four  white 
eggs.  Smith,  in  his  ‘History  of  Kerry,’ 
says  a poor  man  in  that  county  got  a com- 
fortable subsistence  for  his  family,  diming 
a summer  of  famine,  out  of  an  Eagle’s 
nest.  Instances  have  been  recorded  of 
infants  being  carried  to  their  nests.  And 
in  order  to  extirpate  these  birds  there  is  a 
law  in  the  Orkney  Isles  which  entitles  any 
person  who  kills  an  Eagle  to  a hen  out  of 
evei’y  house  in  the  parish  in  which  it  is 
killed.  These  bii’ds  are  remarkable  for 
their  longerity  and  abstinence  from  food. 
Mr.  Pennant  mentions  an  instance  of  one 
endui’ing  hunger  for  twenty-one  days. 

Supplement.  — We  have  been  told  that 
this  species  breeds  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land, but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is 
much  more  rai’e  in  the  British  dominions 
than  generally  supposed ; for  we  know 
that  almost  every  lai’ge  Eagle,  especially 
of  the  species  Ossifragus  or  Sea  Eagle,  is, 
by  the  captor  and  his  neighbours,  con- 
sidered at  once  to  be  the  “ Eagle  of  the 
Sun,”  the  only  one  pai’ticularized  in  an- 
cient history,  or  that  is  recorded  in  sacred 
wuitings.  Unless  therefore  such  birds  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  scientific  naturalist, 
little  is  to  be  depended  upon.  AVe  have 
had  two  or  three  specimens  of  Ossifi’aga 
sent  to  us  for  the  Chrysaetos.  Mr.  Be- 
wick says  a Golden  Eagle  was  shot  near 
Warkworth  which  measured  eleven  feet 
and  a quarter  in  the  extent  of  ivings.  It 
has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  one  out  of  the  many  reputed  Golden 
species  that  have  been  shot  in  England ; 
nor  have  we  ever  seen  this  bu’d  in  any 
British  collection,  except  in  that  w’hich 
was  once  as  much  an  honor  to  the  country 
as  its  recent  dispersion  is  a disgrace. 
When  ive  reflect  on  the  various  defections 
of  peculation  to  a vast  amount  by  public 
characters;  when  pubhc  bodies  can,  by 
application  to  pai’liament,  procure  loans 
to  any  amount,  and  private  individuals  be 
rewarded  from  the  public  fund,  how  extra- 
ordinary does  it  apxiear  that  in  neither  of 
the  houses  of  parhament  an  advocate,  or  a 
champion,  should  be  found  ready  to  stand 
forth  and  rescue  science  in  so  enhghtened 
a country.  It  w'ill  scarcely  be  credited  in 
after  ages,  when  our  children’s  children 
shall  be  told  of  the  pohsh  and  refinement 
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of  the  present  clay,  that  the  trilling  sum  of 
thii'ty,  or  perliaps  twenty,  thousand  i)ounds 
would  have  added  that  vast  assemblage  of 
nature  and  ai’t  to  the  British  IMuseum  ; 
yet  it  was  sutlered  to  be  disi)ersed.  Hacl 
tlie  Leverian  Museum  been  connected 
■with  tliat  of  British,  these  collectively 
would  have  formed  a most  magnificent 
national  collection  that  might  have  been 
envied  by  suiTounding  potentates,  but 
unrivalled  even  by  that  of  the  “ Great 
Nation”  (to  which  the  fate  of  war  has 
given  the  means  of  plundering  from  the 
public  and  private  museums  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe) ; but  alas  1 that  unfor- 
tunate collection  has  been  dissolved,  “ and 
like  the  baseless  fabiic  of  a -vision,  has  not 
left  a wreck  behind.”  The  scientific  reader 
■will  pardon  this  digression,  and  sympa- 
thise with  us  on  the  fate  of  that  once  en- 
tertaining and  highly  instmetive  assem- 
blage, both  natural  and  artificial,  collected 
from  every  part  of  the  globe.  At  its  dis- 
solution the  Austiian  cabinet  was  enriched 
by  means  of  a special  scientific  messenger 
expressly  sent  by  its  august  sovereign, 
and  some  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
articles  were  probably,  at  the  capture  of 
Vienna,  transfeired  to  the  Parisian  mu- 
seum. 

Appendix. — We  are  able  to  announce, 
on  the  authority  of  an  indefatigable  orni- 
thologist, that  the  Golden  Eagle  actually 
breeds  in  the  islands  belonging  to  North 
Britain.  Mr.  Bullock  assm'es  us  that  not 
only  the  Golden,  but  also  the  Cinereous 
and  Ringtailed  Eagles,  breed  in  the  Isle  of 
Hoy,  and  that  he  took  the  nests  of  the  two 
first,  containing  each  two  young  Eaglets, 
in  the  year  1813. 

[Eagle,  Owl. — See  Owl,  Eagle.] 

Eagle,  Ringtail. — Falco  fulvus,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  135,  6 ; Gniel.  Syst.  i.  p.  256 ; Ind.  Orn. 

i.  p.  10,  4 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  7; 
Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii.  p.  71.  Chrysaetos, 
cauda  anmilo  albo  cincta,  Baii  Syn.  p.  6, 
2 ; Will.  p.  28.  Aquila,  Bris.  i.  p.  419,  1 ; 
Ib.  8vo,  121.  L'Aigle  commun,  Buf.  i.  p.  86. 
Black  Eagle,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  87 ; Arct.  Zool. 

ii.  No.  87.  Ringtail  Eagle,  Br.  Zool.  fol.  p. 
62 ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  59 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  .9 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  32 ; Ib.  Su^).  p.  10 ; 
Wale.  Sijn.  i.  t.  4 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  2. 
White-tailed  Eagle,  Edw.  t.  1.  — This  spe- 
cies is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Golden 
Eagle.  In  the  bill,  cere,  hides,  and  legs 
it  resembles  those  of  that  bird.  The  plum- 
age is  rather  darker ; and  the  tail  is  white 
for  two-thirds  of  its  length;  the  end  is 
black.  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us  it  is  fre- 
quent in  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  the 
Black  Eagle;  and  adds  that  it  is  very 
destructive  to  Deer,  wluch  it  will  seize 


between ' the  horns,  and  by  incessanGy 
beating  it  with  its  uings,  soon  makes  a 
pi'ey  of  the  harassed  animal ; that  it  builds 
in  cliffs  of  rocks  near  the  deer  forests,  and 
makes  great  havoc  not  only  amongst  them, 
but  also  the  white  Hares  and  Ptarmigans. 
Mr.  Whlughby  gives  a curious  account  of 
the  nest  of  this  species  found  in  the  wood- 
lands near  the  river  Derwent  in  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire.  He  says  it  was  made  of 
lai’ge  sticks,  lined  -with  two  layers  of 
rushes,  between  which  was  one  of  heath  ; 
that  in  it  was  one  young  and  an  addle 
egg,  arid  by  them  a Lamb,  a Hare,  and 
three  Heath-poults.  The  young  Eagle 
was  black,  having  a white  ring  about  the 
tad.  From  this  mark  in  so  young  a bird  it 
should  appear  to  be  a characteristic  of  the 
species  in  aU.  ages  ; for  though  it  varies  in 
the  breadth  of  that  band,  yet  it  never 
entirely  loses  it.  TMs  bird  is  as  rarely 
found  in  South  Britain  as  the  Golden 
Eagle.  Inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Supplement.  — Mr.  Pennant,  in  his 
‘ Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,’  says  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Rum  the  Ringtail  Eagles  have 
reduced  the  stags  very  much.  The  legs  of 
this  species,  like  the  Golden,  being  co- 
vered -with  short  feathers  down  to  the 
toes,  is  one  of  its  essential  characters. 
The  Ringtail  Eagle  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  plentiful  even  in  North  Britain  as  the 
Sea  Eagle,  and  probably  is  confined  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  usually 
breeds  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
mountainous  cliffs;  sometimes  on  that 
stupendous  mountain  so  well  known  to  all 
the  northern  tourists,  Ben-Lomond.  Upon 
the  summit  of  that  mountain  an  Eagle’s 
egg  was  found  amongst  the  rocks,  without 
any  nest,  supposed  to  belong  to  this  spe- 
cies, and  which  must  have  been  prema- 
turely dropped.  As  we  were  sporting  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ben-Lomond,  on 
the  summit  of  the  lesser  mountains  that 
form  its  base,  a Grous  {Tetrao  Scoticus) 
was  wounded,  and  flew  with  difficulty 
eighty  or  an  hundred  paces.  An  Eagle, 
apparently  of  this  species,  perceiving  the 
laborious  flight  of  the  Grous,  descended 
with  rapid  -wing  from  the  adjacent  lofty 
cliffs,  before  our  guns  were  reloaded,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  shouts  made  to  deter 
him,  carried  off  his  prey.  In  another  part 
of  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  wo 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
powers  of  the  flight  of  this  bird  in  pursuit 
'of  its  quarry.  An  old  Black-Cock  (Tetrao 
Tetrix)  was  sprung,  and  was  instantly 
pursued  by  the  Eagle  (who  must  have 
been  on  a neighbouring  rock  unperoeived) 
across  the  glen,  the  breadth  of  which  was 
at  least  two  miles.  The  Eagle  made 
several  pounces  in  view,  without  success. 
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but  as  there  was  no  wood,  nor  cover  on 
the  opposite  mountain  suificient  to  con- 
ceal so  large  a bird  as  the  Heath  Grous  so 
closely  pursued,  he  doubtless  forfeited  his 
life  to  the  merciless  tyrant  of  the  rocks. 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Fleming  (who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  these  birds  in  Zetland) 
informs-  us  they  are  general  depredators, 
and  in  the  breeding  season  rob  the  rock 
birds  of  their  young,  especially  Gulls  and 
Coiworants.  [This  is  the  young  of  the 
Golden  Eagle.] 

[Eagle,  Eoughfooted. — SeeEagle,Spotted.] 

Eagle,  Sea. — Falco  ossifragus,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  124,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  j).  255 ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  7,  3 ; Will.  p.  29,  t.  1 ; Ind.  Orn.  i. 
p.  12,  7 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  11 ; 
Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii.  p.  81,  t.  18.  Aquila 
ossifraga,  Bris.  i.  p.  437,  9 ; Ib.  8vo.  p.  125. 
L’Orfraie,  Buf.  i.  p.  112,  t.  3.  Sea  Eagle, 
or  Osprey,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  44,  t.  17  ; Ib. 
fol.  t.  63 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  80,  A. ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  59,  t.  1 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  1 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  30 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  9 ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  2 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  2 ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  105.  — This  species  is  full 
as  large  as  the  Golden  Eagle.  The  bill  is 
bluish  black ; cere,  sides  of  the  mouth, 
and  orbits  yellow ; irides  light  hazel.  The 
feathers  on  the  head  and  upper  ijaii;  of  the 
neck  ore  long  and  narrow,  dusky  browm  at 
their  ends,  tawny  towai’ds  the  base,  and 
white  at  the  roots ; the  whole  body  dork 
brown,  intermixed  with  rust-coloiur ; the 
tail  and  its  coverts  mottled  with  yellowish 
white,  dark  and  faint  ash-coloured  bro^vn  ; 
the  quills  ai'e  of  a dark  chocolate  colour ; 
the  shafts  white  towards  the  base ; the 
legs  strong  and  yellow,  feathered  very 
little  below  the  knee,  and  measuring  two 
inches  in  circumference ; the  claws  black ; 
the  inner  one,  which  is  largest,  is  two 
inches  long,  much  hooked,  and  nearly  one 
inch  round  at  the  base.  The  specimen 
from  which  tliis  description  is  taken  was 
killed  by  Sii’  Eobert  Littleton’s  game- 
keeper  in  Shropshire,  eai-ly  in  the  spring 
of  1792,  and  presented  to  me  by  Lord  Va- 
lentia,  and  is  now  in  my  museum.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a letter  from  Sir  Eobert, 
the  purport  of  which  was  that  his  servant, 
being  out  shooting,  saw  two  large  birds 
feeding  on  the  carcase  of  a sheep,  which 
appeared  recently  killed  ; that  haHng  no- 
thing but  small  snipe-shot  with  him  he 
turned  back,  intending  to  go  home  for 
larger;  that  the  Eagles  then  followed  him, 
and  frequently  came  so  near  that  he  con- 
cluded they  meant  either  to  attack  him  or 
his  dogs.  Suddenly  losing  sight  of  one, 
he  judged  it  was  very  near  him  beliind, 
and,  being  somewhat  alonned,  turned 
round  and  shot  at  it  in  a hurry ; after 


which  the  bird  flew  some  hundred  yards, 
and  dropped.  On  Ins  approach  it  wa.s 
vomiting  blood ; and  he  killed  it  after  a 
struggle  of  half  an  hour.  He  adds  that  it 
was  the  largest  of  the  two.  The.  other 
Eagle  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
some  time  after,  and  roosted  in  the  high 
trees  of  a wood  belonging  to  Sir  Eobert 
Littleton.  Another  of  this  species  was 
shot  in  Epping  Forest  a few  weeks  before. 
Others  have  been  frequently  lolled  in  the 
New  Forest;  and  we  are  informed  scarce  a 
year  passes  without  one  being  seen  in  that 
pai-t;  two  of  which  we  have  seen  nailed 
up  in  the  hall  of  the  Lodge  at  Lyndhurst. 
John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Ardbraccan  in  Ire- 
land, favoured  us  rrith  two  young  birds  of 
this  species  alive,  taken  the  preceding  year 
on  a mountainous  precipice,  or  craggy 
chfi’,  called  Sheve  llonald,  impending  the 
sea  in  the  county  of  Down.  That  gentle- 
man informed  us,  two  men,  covered  with 
sackcloth  and  armed,  were  lowered  by 
ropes  to  the  area,  which,  -with  considerable 
difficulty,  they  robbed  of  two  young,  leav- 
ing only  one  addled  egg  behind.  The  old 
Eagles  being  so  furious  as  to  create  serious 
alarm,  neither  the  nest  nor  colour  of  the 
egg  were  noticed.  Some  fragments  of 
flesh  were  in  the  nest.  The  Eaglets  were 
covered  ^rith  a glossy,  dark,  muriy-coloured 
down  (as  it  was  termed).  A basket  was 
attached  to  the  ropes  that  conveyed  the 
men  dowm ; into  this  the  young  birds  were 
put ; but  from  the  incessant  violence  and 
amazing  strength  of  the  pai'ent  birds,  were 
with  difficulty  carried  off.  These  birds  were 
not  twelve  months  old  when  we  received 
them.  On  their  first  moulting  they  be- 
came much  darker,  particularly  about  the 
breast  and  thighs,  the  latter  almost  wholly 
of  a dusky  black ; at  two  years  old  the 
base  of  the  bill  became  yellow ; in  the 
third  year  there  was  not  any  material 
change.  At  this  time  one  of  them  IdEed 
the  other,  and  devoured  it ; jjrobably  neg- 
lected to  be  fed,  for  they  before  lived 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  The  food  of 
this  bird  is  said  to  be  principally  fish ; but 
it  is  probable  every  animal  of  inferior 
strength  suffers  from  its  rapacity.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  breeds  generally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  lakes,  or  on  the  sea-coast 
amongst  the  most  stupendous  cUfifs.  Be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Kil- 
larney  is  a rock  called  the  Eagle’s  Nest, 
originating  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
breeding  there  annually.  This  bird  is 
said  to  watch  the  Osprey  catching  fish, 
when  it  pursues  that  bird  till  he  quits  his 
Ijrey,  which  it  seizes  most  dexterously  in 
the  ail'.  From  the  astonishing  height 
these  and  some  other  birds  fly,  we  are  led 
to  believe  they  are  capable  of  living  in  a 
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much  lighter  air  tlian  other  animals. 
From  the  top  of  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Scotland  we  have  seen  seve- 
ral soaring  together  at  so  great  a distance 
as  to  appear  scarce  larger  than  a Swallow. 

Supplement.  — The  contest  between 
birds  of  i>rey  in  the  season  of  love  is  some- 
times extremely  desperate,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  fatal.  Two  of  this  species  con- 
tending in  the  air  over  the  extensive  lake, 
Loch-Lomond,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
both  at  last  became  so  firmly  grappled  to 
each  Other  by  their  talons,  that  they  were 
precipitated  into  the  water.  The  upper- 
most regained  the  power  of  its  wings,  but 
the  other  was  talcen  alive  by  a Highlander 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  and  who  waited 
till  the  ivind  had  wafted  him  neai"  the 
shore.  This  curious  circumstance  we  re- 
ceived from  an  officer  who  bought  the 
Eagle.  Although  this  is  an  extremely 
bold  bird,  it  will  not  venture  to  contend 
Tiith  a Dog  or  a Fox  in  its  natural  wild 
state.  An  Eagle  and  a Fox  were  observed 
to  be  regaling  themselves  on  the  carcase 
of  a Goat  that  had  fallen  down  a precipice 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  latter 
frequently  obhged  the  other  to  desist,  and 
retreat  a little,  but  it  was  not  sufliciently 
alarmed  to  prevent  returning;  and  it  oc- 
casionally threw  itself  into  bold  and  pic- 
turesque attitudes  of  defence,  spreading 
the  wings  and  tail,  and  erecting  every  fea- 
ther. Two  living  Eagles  were  sent  to  ns 
from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  arrival  at 
Bristol  detained  by  an  ofiicer  of  excise, 
npon  a plea  that  there  was  a duty  upon 
aU  singing-birds.  Had  this  happened  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  it  might  have 
been  termed  an  Irish  story.  The  unfor- 
tunate birds  woiild,  however,  have  been 
starved  at  the  Custom-house  if  application 
had  not  been  made  to  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment in  the  port  of  Bristol,  offering 
to  pay  any  demand  for  their  release,  if 
legally  detained  for  their  vocal  abilities. 
By  this  officer  it  was  most  wisely  deter- 
mined, after  some  consideration,  that 
Eagles  could  scarcely  be  considered  as 
singing-birds.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
plentiful  of  the  Aquiline  race  in  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  ; not  a year  passes  but 
niany  are  shot  in  England.  A specimen 
killed  on  the  Mendip  hills  in  Somerset- 
shire, two  years  since,  was  very  small, 
probably  a mole.  Its  talons  were  blunt,  as 
if  worn  in  confinement.  This  bird  was 
very  dark  about  the  head  and  neck,  but 
the  greater  coverts  and  scapulars  were 
brown,  with  a rufous  tinge,  their  tips 
dusky : the  tail-feathers  dirty  white  on 
the  inner  webs,  much  sprinkled  with 
dusky  spots,  the  shafts  whitish,  and  the 
outer  webs,  like  the  quills,  dusky  black. 
The  length  was  less  than  three  feet,  and 


the  breadth  about  six.  [This  is  the  young 
of  the  Cinereous  Eagle.] 

[Eagle,  Spotted.  — Aquila  nsevia,  Yarrell, 
i.  30 ; Hewitson,  v.  1ft.  Falco  nasvius,  Aigle 
criand,  Temm.  Man.  d'Ornith.  vol.  i.  p.  43, 
and  vol.  iii.  p.  23.  EoughfootSd  Eagle, 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  37. — “ The  young  bird  in 
its  first  year  has  the  bill  of  a dark  bluish 
horn-colour,  becoming  lighter  in  colour 
towards  the  base  ; the  cere  yellow  ; irides 
hazel ; the  whole  head,  neck,  back,  wings, 
and  tail  dark  chocolate-brown ; the  tips 
of  all  the  small  and  lai-ge  wing-coverts 
marked  with  a crescentic  patch  of  pale 
wood-brown ; the  tertials,  upper  tail-co- 
verts and  tail-feathers  the  same ; under 
surface  of  the  body  dark  brown  ; the  fea- 
thers of  the  thighs  and  legs  vai'ied  with 
paler  browm  lines ; the  legs  feathered  down 
to  the  tarsal  joint ; the  toes  yellow,  reticu- 
lated for  a portion  of  then-  length,  but 
ending  with  four  large  and  broad  scales  ; 
the  claws  nearly  black.  The  young  bird 
in  its  second  year,  as  figured  by  Mr. 
Gould  in  his  ‘ Birds  of  Europe,’  is  more 
uniform  in  its  colour  than  the  bird  here 
represented,  but  has  some  of  the  smaller 
wing-coverts,  the  gi’eater  coverts,  and  the 
tertials  tipped  with  light  brown ; the  ge- 
neral colour  dark  reddish  brown.  An 
adult  bird  had  the  neck,  back,  wing-co- 
verts, and  tail  reddish  liver-brown ; the 
head , both  above  and  below,  rather  lighter 
in  colour ; the  feathers  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  neck  lanceolate  ; the  pri- 
maries almost  black  ; under  surface  of  the 
body  very  little  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
back ; all  the  feathers  white  at  the  base ; 
legs,  toes,  and  claws  as  in  the  young  birds. 
The  whole  length  twenty-seven  and  a half 
inches,  Ihe  ^ving  from  the  anterior  joint 
twenty-three  and  a half  inches ; the  fourth 
and  fifth  quiU-feathers  nearly  equal  in 
length,  but  the  fifth  rather  the  longest  in 
the  wing.  The  wings  when  closed  reach  to 
the  end  of  the  tail.” — Yatrell,  i.  33.  This 
small,  but  beautiful.  Eagle  occurs  in  the 
Soutli  of  Europe,  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  North  Africa,  in  South- 
ern Eussia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  but 
its  geographical  range  is  not  very  exactly 
laid  down  by  ornithologists,  perhaps  from 
the  species  not  being  always  distinguished 
from  the  Golden  Eagle,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  perfectly  distinct.  Every  au- 
thentic notice  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
British  Islands  will  be  found  in  the  ‘ Zoo- 
logist.’ The  first  of  these  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Eobert  Davis,  of  Clonmel,  and  is 
published  in  the  volume  for  1845,  at  page 
1130  ; — “ An  Eagle  new  to  these  countries 
having  been  killed  in  this  (I lie  southern) 
quarter  of  our  island,  I thought  a notice 
of  its  occurrence  would  be  interesting  to 
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the  readers  of  the  ‘ Zoologist.'  The  bird 
in  question  is  an  immature  specimen  of 
the  Smaller  Eagle  {Aquila  ncevia,  Linn.), 
and  was  shot  in  Januaa’y,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Earl  of  Shannon,  near  Youghal,  in 
the  County  Cork,  by  one  of  the  game- 
keepers,  who  gave  it  to  a friend  of  mine, 
Samuel  Moss,  of  Youghal,  by  whom  it  was 
set  up,  and  whose  it  now  is.  It  is  stated 
that  another  bird,  similarly  marked,  but 
of  a lighter  shade  of  brown,  was  killed  in 
the  same  place  a few  days  previously,  but 
unfortunately  was  not  preserved ; both 
had  been  observed  for  some  weeks  fre- 
quenting the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  were  killed,  and  were  generally  no- 
ticed sweeping  over  the  low  grounds  there. 
This  one  was  shot  in  a fallow  field,  in  the 
act  of  feeding  on  a rabbit  it  had  just 
killed.  I should  state  that  the  bird  is  in 
that  state  of  plumage  in  which  it  is  called 
the  Spotted  Eagle,  which  was,  I believe, 
till  lately  considered  a distinct  species,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  own  Eingtailed  Eagle.” 
Mr.  Thompson,  after  citing  Mr.  Davis’s  ac- 
count, goes  on  to  say  : — “ In  a letter  from 
Dr.  Harvey,  of  Cork,  dated  October  30, 
1845,  it  was  remai-ked,  -with  reference  to 
the  Irish  specimen,  ‘ Mr.  Parker  took  a 
portrait  of  the  little  Eagle  while  I had  it 
for  a short  time,  and  mentioned  a singular 
coincidence.  When  on  a visit  to  Mr.  But- 
ler, ofWaterviUe,  a few  days  before  the 
bird  came  under  his  inspection,  that  gen- 
tleman had  mentioned  a small  brown 
Eagle,  in  all  respects  like  a Golden  Eagle, 
except  in  being  about  half  the  size,  as  fre- 
quenting the  mountains  above  Cahirci- 
veen,  in  Kerry  : he  had  seen  it  occasion- 
ally during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 
To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bastable,  a clergyman  of 
the  neighbourhood,  it  was  likewise  known.’ 
I have  little  doubt,  also,  that  a bird  parti- 
cularly described  to  myself,  when  tisiting 
Horn  Head,  Donegal,  in  1832,  as  having 
been  shot  there  the  previous  year,  was  of 
this  species.” — Natural  History  of  Ireland, 
vol.  i.  p.  13.  I have  no  doubt  that  I saw 
several  specimens  of  the  some  species  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1839  : the  memorandum 
published  in  the  ‘ Magazine  of  Natural 
History  ’ is  to  this  effect : — “I  saw  two 
Eagles  soaring  in  circles  far  above  the 
summit  of  Urrisbeg,  and  others  sailing 
majestically  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Twelve  Pins.” — Notes  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  p.  12.  I recollect  being 
sorely  disappointed  with  the  size  of  these 
Eagles,  but  at  that  time  I had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  our  possessing  a third 
native  species.  In  the  volume  for  1840,  at 
page  1246,  the  following  commentary  on 
Mr.  Davis’s  note  occurs  : — “ Your  grand 
new  Eagle  is  the  Silver  Eagle  of  this 
country,  a very  common  bird.  We  have 


two  kinds  of  Eagles,  the  Golden  and  the 
Silver.  In  Cahirciveen  you  may  see  both 
kinds  of  Eagle  in  captivity ; if  you  or  any 
of  your  friends  should  be  there,  inquire  at 
the  hotel.”  The  next  notice  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Weaver,  and  occurs  in  the  same 
volume  and  page  : — “ When  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Killarney  in  May,  1840, 1 was 
told  of  an  Eagle  quite  new  to  me,  and 
being  determined  to  obtain  one,  dead  or 
alive,  I posted  off  to  Valentia  Island,  on 
the  west  coast.  I soon  found  that  the 
Eagle  I was  in  quest  of  was  perfectly  well 
known,  that  it  was  called  the  Silver  Eagle, 
and  that  a pair  bred  regularly  on  the 
rocks  in  Valentia  Island.  Having  obtained 
a boat,  I landed  on  the  Island,  and  almost 
immediately  on  landing  I saw  a tame 
Eagle  of  this  very  species;  he  immedi- 
ately threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of 
resistance,  and  seemed  inclined  to  dispute 
the  passage.  I found  that  this  beautiful 
bii'd  was  not  to  be  purchased  for  money ; 
the  gentleman  to  whom  it  belonged  had 
had  two  taken  from  the  nest ; but  a few 
days  before  1 was  there,  one  of  them  had 
swallowed  the  bait  and  hooks  left  by  some 
fishermen  while  they  were  gone  away  to 
get  some  refreshment,  and  this  killed 
him  ; unfortunately  no  attempt  was  made 
to  preserve  this  specimen.”  Subsequently 
three  specimens  have  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. ’J’he  first  of  these  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Eodd  in  the  volume  for  1861,  at  page 
7311 : — “A  capture  of  this  rare  Eagle 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  December,  1860, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  CornwaE,  at  a large 
covert  called  Hawk’s  Wood,  the  property 
of  Francis  Eodd,  Esq.,  of  Trebarlha  HaU, 
adjoining  the  large  moors  between  Hawk’s 
Tor  and  Kilmar,  and  not  very  far  distant 
from  the  well-known  Cheesering.  Hawk’s 
Tor  and  Kilmar  Tor  rank  amongst  the 
highest  hills  in  Cornwall,  reaching  an 
altitude  of  from  1000  to  1200  feet;  the 
character  of  these  bills,  and  the  moors 
about  them  in  every  dii-ection,  is  exactly 
simEar  to  those  on  Dartmoor ; in  fact  the 
range  is  a continuation  of  the  great  granite 
tract,  extending,  with  some  few  interrup- 
tions, to  the  Land’s  End.  The  capture  of 
this  bird  deserves  a notice.  It  was  ob- 
served first  in  a tree,  and  on  the  approach  of 
the  shooting  party,  instead  of  soaiing,  the 
bird  shuffled  dovm  the  ti-ee  and  scrambled 
under  some  rocks ; the  condition  of  the 
bird  was  beyond  the  average  of  birds  of 
prey,  large  masses  of  fat  encircling  the 
gizzard,  which  on  dissection  was  entirely 
empty ; one  of  the  wing-bones  was  broken, 
but  whether  with  shot  or  otherwise  I [can- 
not exactly  determine ; the  body,  wings, 
and  other  parts  of  the  bird  exhibited  the 
most  perfect  form,  but  probably  some  in- 
jury at  the  time  prevented  the  bird  from 
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taking  flight.  The  bird  was  sent  to  me 
in  the  flesh,  and  I had  therefore  a good 
opportunity  of  taking  several  particulai's, 
which  I will  now  proceed  to  give  : — Weight 
4 lbs.  1 oz.  Extreme  length  2 ft.  3 in. ; 
from  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
quill-feather  (5th)  1 ft.  8 in. ; extreme 
width  5 ft.  6 in. ; length  of  tail  10  in. 
Cere  bright  yellow;  eyes  large,  deep  ha- 
zel ; beak,  at  the  base  blue-hom,  the 
centre  and  tip  almost  black;  top  of  the 
head,  throat,  front,  breast  and  back  Hver- 
brown ; the  feathers  on  the  occiput,  neck 
in  front  and  behind,  detached,  ciliated  and 
loose,  with  paler  points.  Quill-feathers 
abruptly  narrowed  by  indentations  of  both 
webs  towards  their  ends,  which  are  black ; 
inner  webs  towards  their  base  in  the 
widest  part  pale  brown.  Secondaries 
browm,  broadly  tipped  with  bufl'-yeUow, 
forming  a conspicuous  bar.  Greater  and 
lesser  wing-coverts  ending  in  distinct  oval- 
elliptic  spots,  gradually  diminishing  in 
size  over  and  to  the  ridge  of  the  shoulders, 
and  appearing  at  the  exti'eme  margin  like 
small  drop-shaped  streaks,  but  distinct 
and  separate.  Tail  deep  brown,  tip  much 
worn,  but  paler ; upper  tail-coverts  broadly 
edged  with  dull  yellow ; the  colour  of  the 
feathers  next  to  the  tail  almost  white. 
From  the  breast  downwards  to  the  vent 
a mixture  of  dirty  yellow  and  brown,  the 
centre  of  the  feathers  being  yellow,  with 
the  edges  aU  round  brown ; the  feathers 
on  the  vent  bufi’-yellow ; thigh-feathers 
buff-yellow,  the  upper  portion  stiiped  lon- 
ptudinally  with  dark  brown,  terminating 
in  unifoiTn  dull  yellow.  Tarsi  feathered  to 
the  feet,  which  are  bright  yellow;  claws 
dark  brown  ; toes  ending  in  four  well-de- 
fined plated  scales,  similar  in  form  to  those 
of  the  Golden  Eagle.  Sex,  male.  In  the 
first  year’s  plumage.  On  dissection  it  ap- 
peared that  an  injury  to  the  elbow'  of  the 
wing  prevented  the  bird’s  taking  flight. 
Mr.  Vingoe  informs  me  that  the  flesh  in 
this  portion  of  the  wing  was  like  jelly,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bird  had 
met  with  a recent  blow  in  that  paid ; the 
high  condition  of  the  bird  is  evidence  that 
it  could  not  have  been  of  long  standing, 
but  the^  remarkable  collapsed  appearance 
of  the  gizzard,  without  a particle  of  food, 
shows  that  the  bird  had  taken  no  prey  for 
a day  or  two.”  The  volume  for  1801  con- 
tains the  following,  at  page  7380,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Mathews:  — “My 
friend  Mr.  Heaven,  of  Lundy,  some  three 
years  since,  shot  a specimen  of  the  Spotted 
Eagle  in  the  Island  ; so  Mr.  Rodd’s  bird  is 
not  the  first  which  has  occuiTed  in  the 
West  of  England.”  Lastly,  this  second 
notice  by  Mr.  Rodd  occurs  at  page  7817  of 
the  same  volume : — “ Another  specimen  of 
this  rare  Eagle  has  made  its  appearance 


in  ComwaR  during  the  past  week ; it  was 
shot  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mawgan,  near  St. 
Columb,  and  it  was  reported  in  the  local 
paper  as  being  the  Golden  Eagle.  The  bird 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Vingoe  for  preservation, 
and  in  this  way  it  has  come  under_  my 
immediate  observation.  I have  examined 
it  minutely  this  morning,  and  it  is  quite 
as  good  a specimen,  and  pretty  nearly  in 
the  same  state  of  plumage  as  the  one  shot 
at  Trebartha  in  December  last.  Both  are 
in  the  state  of  plumage  denoting  them  to 
be  birds  of  the  year,  with  the  yellow  spots 
and  blotches  on  the  quill  and  scapularies 
extending  over  a considerable  portion  of 
the  feathers.  In  the  specimen  now  under 
notice,  the  yellow  over  the  back  and  sca- 
pularies is  even  more  predominant  than 
in  my  bird,  and  there  is  also  a greater 
amount  of  yellow  mixed  with  brown  on 
the  beUy  and  under  parts,  approaching  to 
almost  a pure  butf-yellow  on  the  under 
tail-coverts  and  the  thighs ; the  ciliated 
feathers  on  the  neck  have  the  extremities 
rather  paler  than  in  my  bird.  The  bird 
was  gorged  with  horse-flesh,  and  in  veiy 
low  condition.  Length  2 ft.  3J  inches.” 
The  ‘ Zoologist  ’ may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced and  completed  the  history  of  this 
grand  addition,  to  our  British  avi-fauna : 
it  wiU  henceforward  take  its  rank  as  a na- 
tive by  the  side  of  our  other  two  British 
species.] 

Eagle,  Whitetailed. — See  Eagle,  Cinere- 
ous ; and  Eagle,  Ringtail. 

[Eared  Grebe. — See  Grebe,  Eared.] 

Easterling. — See  Smew. 

Ebb. — See  Bunting,  Common. 

Egret. — {Yarrell,  ii.  553.]  Ardea  Gar- 
zetta,  Lin.  Syst,  i.  p.  237,  13 ; Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  628 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  9i),  5 ; Will.  p. 
206  ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  280 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  694, 
64.  Egretta,  Bris.  v.  p.  431,  16  ; Ib.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  322.  L’Aigrette,  Buf.  vii.  p.  372,  t. 
20.  Little  Egret,  Br.  Zool.  App.  t.  7 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  347  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  90,  59  ; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  30  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv. 
t.  149 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  98.  — This 
species  of  Heron  weighs  about  one  pound; 
length  near  a foot.  The  bill  is  black ; 
irides  yellow ; the  boi’e  space  about  the 
eyes  gi-een.  The  feathers  on  the  back  of 
the  head  are  long,  forming  a pendent 
crest ; two  of  the  feathers  are  nearly  five 
inches  long,  and  narrow;  the  whole  plum- 
age is  of  a pure  white ; the  feathers  on  the 
breast  and  scapulars  are  of  a soft  and  loose 
texture  ; legs  greenish  black  ; claws  black. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  bill  of  fare  of 
the  famous  feast  given  by  the  Archbishop 
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Nevil,  these  birds  were  plentiful  in  this 
country  formerly,  for  no  less  than  one 
thousand  were  in  that  list.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  become  a very  rare  bird  in  this 
kingdom ; one  instance  only  of  its  being 
killed  in  these  realms  is  on  record  by 
modem  authors,  and  that  in  Anglesea. 
In  the  first  year  this  bii'd  is  said  to 
be  slate-coloured ; the  second  year  grey, 
spotted  with  white.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
is  found  also  in  Africa,  and  in  America 
about  New  York  and  Long  Island,  some 
of  the  West  India  islands,  and  Cayenne. 
The  feathers  of  this  bird  were  foi'merly 
much  esteemed  as  ornaments  for  the 
head-dress,  especially  those  of  the  sca- 
pulars. 

[Egret,  Buffcoloured. — See  Heron,  Squac- 

00.] 


[Egret,  Buffbacked.  — See  Heron,  Little 
White.] 

[Egret,  Great. — See  Heron,  Great  White.] 
[Egret,  Little.— See  Egret.] 

[Eider  Duck. — See  Duck,  Eider.] 

Elk. — See  Swan,  Whistling. 

Emmet-Hunter. — See  Wryneck. 

Em. — See  Eagle,  Cinereous.  Supple- 
ment.— This  name  does  not  appear  to  be 
confined  to  the  Cinereous  Eagle,  as  we  are 
informed  that  the  Golden,  as  weU  as  the 
Black  Eagle,  and  the  Osprey,  have  this 
title  applied  to  them  in  the  Orknies. 

[Eme. — See  Eagle,  Cinereous.] 
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Falcon. — A genus  of  rapacious  birds, 
the  characters  of  which  are  : Bill  strong, 
hooked  ; the  base  covered  with  a bare 
skin  called  the  cere.  Tongue  bifid  at  the 
end.  Nostrils  small,  oval,  placed  in  the 
cere.  Toes,  middle  toe  connected  to  the 
outmost  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  Claws 
large,  mucli^hooked.  Female  largest. 

Supplement.  — This  genus,  like  some 
others,  has  been  nominally  thrown  into 
two  divisions,  the  Aquiline  or  Eagles,  and 
the  Accipitrine  or  Hawks,  differing  how- 
ever in  nothing  but  size.  Some  of  the 
former  have  been  trained  to  falconry,  but 
are  too  heavy  to  be  earned  on  the  fist,  not 
so  manageable  as  the  larger  Hawks,  and 
not  so  well  calculated  for  flying  at  feather. 
The  Hawks  and  Falcons,  as  they  ai'e  gene- 
rally termed  by  the  Falconer,  are  nume- 
rous ; but  as  the  gun  has  superseded  the 
princely  diversion  of  hawking,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflScult  to  trace  from  the  epithets 
of  falconers  what  species,  ornithologically 
speaking,  have  been  trained.  We  ai’e 
assured  our  British  ancestors  made  use  of 
four  species,  the  names  of  which  we  can- 
not apply  at  present : the  Hebog  or  Hawk, 
the  Gwalch  or  Falcon,  the  Hwyedig  or 
long-udnged,  the  Camming  or  crooked- 
bill.  To  these  may  be  added  some  fal- 
coners’ names  of  modem  date,  such  as 
Tercel,  Bed  Falcon,  Gentle  Hawk.  These 
are  spoken  of  in  Thornton’s  ‘ Spoiiing 
Tour.’  A cast  of  Hawks  and  a Tercel, 
sent  to  him  from  Lochaber,  p.  74.  Bed 
Falcons  and  Bed  Tercels,  p.  80.  It  should 
appear  that  the  tenn  Gentle  is  not  a 
specific  name,  but  a term  given  in  the 
language  of  falconiy  to  such  as  are  “ man- 
ny  " or  manageable.  See  Falcon,  Peregrine. 


Cuvier  has  divided  this  genus  into  ignoble 
and  noble  birds  of  prey,  and  these  are 
again  subdivided  according  to  the  length 
of  their  wings  and  legs,  cuiwature  and 
notches  in  the  bill,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  less  importance.  We  do  not 
perceive  any  advantage  resulting  from 
the  numerous  divisions  formed  by  this 
naturalist.  Amongst  the  ignoble  are  placed 
the  Eagles,  Fishing  Eagles,  Eglets,  Eagle- 
hawks,  Goshawks,  and  Sparrow-hawks, 
Buzzards,  Busards,  and  Kites.  These  we 
ai-e  told  are  never  employed  in  falconry, 
so  that  we  must  either  conclude  this 
writer  has  also  separated  the  syncn3'ms 
hawking  and  falconiy,  or  he  must  be  mis- 
taken ; for  not  only  the  Gosha-wk  has  been 
in  high  estimation  with  falconers,  but  that 
some  species  of  Eagles  have  been  trained 
to  the  flight  with  advantage.  The  Fal- 
cons, which  Cuvier  has  properly  termed 
the  noble  bii’ds  of  prey,  are  tolerably  well 
defined  by  the  second  feather  in  the  wing 
being  the  longest ; but  all  such  have  not 
the  process  or  tooth  on  each  side  the 
upper  mandible,  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  Bough-legged  Falcon.  And  in  the 
ignoble  division,  which  is  said  to  have  no 
such  dentation  on  the  bill,  the  Sparrow 
Hawk  is  a proof  to  the  contrary.  There 
appeal's  to  be  a strong  division  between 
the  Buzzards,  the  Hawks,  and  the  Tal- 
cons ; and  the  Kites  may  be  separated  by 
theii-  forked  tail ; but  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  detemiine  the  dirision  of  the  Eagle 
from  the  Buzzai'd,  as  size  alone  consti- 
tutes the  chief  distinction.  The  Osprey 
has  been  called  both  Eagle  and  Buzzard  : 
this  belongs  to  Cuvier’s  division  of  Fish- 
ing Eagles,  and  possesses  individually  a 
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remfirkable  character,  that  of  the  outer 
talon  being  neai’ly  as  loi'ge  as  the  inner ; 
but  this  is  probably  a specific  distinction, 
as  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  divisional 
characters  of  that  writer.  We  shall  not 
enter  further  on  this  new  ai'rangement  at 
present,  as  we  do  not  conceive  it  will  en- 
lighten our  English  readers. 

Falcon,  Ashcoloured.— [Montagu’s  Hai-- 
rier,  Circus  Montagui,  Yarrell,  i.  114.  Mon- 
tagu’s Harrier,  Circus  cineraceus,  Hewit- 
son,  xvi.  49.  Temminck  singularly  enough 
took  on  himself  to  alter  the  name  of  this 
carefully  and  elaborately  described  species 
to  “ Busard  Mont^u,”  still,  however,  re- 
taining the  technical  name  “ Falco  (mis- 
printed Ealco)  cineraceus.”  Both  Yarrell 
and  Hewitson  have  subsequently  called  it 
Montagu’s  Harrier,  and  Mr.  Yarrell  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  alter  the  apt  and  elegant 
name  of  “ cineraceus  ” into  the  very  ob- 
jectionable and  inelegant  one  of  “ Mon- 
tiigui,”  — a change  which  neither  Mr. 
He^vitson  nor,  I believe,  any  other  au- 
thor has  adopted.]  Falco  cineraceus. 
Falco  hyemaJis,  Gmel.  Syst.  p.  274  ? Ind. 
Orn.  i.  p.  35,  No.  78  ? Northern  Falcon, 
Lath.  Sijn.  i.  p.  79  ? Winter  Falcon,  Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  209  ? Ash-coloured  Falcon, 
Lin.  Tram.  ix.  p.  188.  — Size  rather  infe- 
rior to  the  female  SpaiTOW-liawk,  but  of  a 
greater  length  and  more  slender  make. 
The  bill  is  small  and  black ; cere  and 
irides  yellow.  Head,  neck,  breast,  and 
whole  upper  parts  dark  brownish  grey, 
the  tips  of  each  feather  darkest ; the  belly, 
sides,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  are 
white,  with  large  ferruginous  streaks  down 
their  middle ; greater  quiUs  black ; some 
of  the  greater  coverts  impending  them, 
dusky  black  on  the  outer  webs  towards 
their  middle,  forming  a small  bar  on  the 
wings ; the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
above  like  the  back ; the  three  next,  on 
each  side,  incline  more  to  light  grey ; the 
outer  ones  almost  white  ; all  more  or  less 
barred  with  ferruginous,  except  the  exte- 
rior one  ; the  under  part  of  the  tail  is  of  a 
light  colour,  and  the  bars  not  so  con- 
spicuous ; legs  long,  slender,  yellow ; claws 
short,  black,  and  not  greatly  hooked  for  a 
predacious  bird.  This  species  was  shot  in 
Wiltshire  in  the  winter,  and  we  received 
it  for  the  Hen  Harrier,  which  indeed  at 
first  sight  it  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  in  the  state  of  changing  its  plumage 
from  the  Eingtail ; but  the  want  of  the 
wreath  of  short  feathers  round  the  head, 
always  conspicuous  in  both  sexes  of  that 
bird,  at  once  distinguishes  it ; the  size  is 
also  much  inferior,  though  the  tail  is  full 
as  long,  and  the  wings  much  longer.  And, 
as  an  additional  mark  of  distinction,  the 
wings,  when  closed,  reach  beyond  the  1 


extremity  of  the  toil,  which  in  the  Hen 
Harrier  are  far  short  of  the  toil.  The  wing 
is  also  more  pointed,  the  third  feather  being 
much  longer  than  any  other ; whereas  in 
the  Hen  Harrier  the  point  of  the  wing  is 
more  rounded  by  reason  of  the  third  and 
fourth  feather  being  of  equal  length. 
From  the  state  we  received  this  bird  in  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  sex.  It 
was,  however,  iu  tolerable  good  plumage, 
and  is  now  in  good  pi'eservation.  We 
cannot  find  this  species  described  by  any 
one  except  it  is  the  Northern  Falcon  of 
Latham,  ‘ Synopsis,’  vol.  i.  No.  62,  to 
which  it  bears  some  similitude,  but  the 
size  of  that  bird  is  much  superior.  This, 
however,  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing 
them  to  be  of  dilferent  sexes.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant has  made  his  Winter  Falcon  of  the 
‘ Arctic  Zoology  ’ to  be  a variety  of  the 
Northern  Falcon,  occasioned  by  age  or 
sex.  The  description,  however,  is  mate- 
rially different.  Gmelin  has  quoted  both 
the  above  authors  for  his  Falco  hyemalis  ; 
and  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  ‘ Index  Ornitholo- 
gicus,’  has  adopted  that  name.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  a native  of  North  America, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  much  known. 
Visits  New  York  in  winter,  and  retires  in 
the  spring.  The  bii'd  from  which  this 
description  is  taken  differs  in  the  marking 
of  the  tail  from  those  of  the  before-quoted 
authors ; but  least  so  from  that  of  the 
‘ General  Synopsis.’  The  bars  are  four  in 
number,  but  these  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  inner  webs,  and  not  observable  on  the 
two  middle  feathers  or  the  exterior  one, 
and  are  mere  spots  on  the  second  outer 
feather. 

Supplement. — Much  new  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  natural  histoiy  of 
this  bird  since  the  pubheation  of  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  which  has  been 
honoured  with  a place  in  the  ‘ Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Society.’  The  sub- 
ject however  has  grown  upon  us  since ; 
the  nest  has  been  taken,  and  the  young 
ascertained,  so  that  httle  remains  to  make 
the  history  of  this  species  complete.  We 
shall  first  extract  a part  of  the  account 
given  in  the  Linnean  ‘ Transactions,’  as 
that  work  may  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  ornithologist,  and  afterwards  detail 
our  subsequent  observations.  By  the  ex- 
amination of  a recent  specimen  of  this 
bird,  lolled  on  the  10th  of  August,  1803, 
near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  we  are 
enabled  to  add  somewhat  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  and  to  correct  a mistake  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  greater  coverts  have  dusky  black 
on  the  outer  webs  towards  their  middle, 
forming  a .small  bar ; whereas  it  W’ill  now 
be  observed  this  visible  mark,  when  the 
wings  are  closed,  is  on  the  secondary 
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quills,  and  not  on  the  coverts.  The  spe- 
cimen in  question  weighed  nine  ounces 
and  three-quarters : length  eighteen  inches : 
breadth  three  feet  eight  inches  and  a half : 
the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of 
the  third  quill-feather  (which  is  the  long- 
est) fifteen  inches  and  a half : length  of 
the  tail,  from  the  gland  on  the  rump,  nine 
inches  and  a half.  Bill  black,  the  base 
and  cere  greenish : irides  and  orbits  bright 
yellow  : crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  throat, 
under  part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  scapulars 
cinereous-broflm;  the  feathers  of  the  last 
are  cinereous  at  their  base,  with  the  tips 
brown : the  smaller  coverts  are  marked 
the  same  as  the  scapulars : the  greater 
coverts  are  also  cinereous-brown,  the  ex- 
posed part  of  each  feather  darkest,  but  not 
tipped  like  the  others : the.  eight  prime 
quills  are  dusky  black,  the  last  with  a 
dash  of  cinereous  ; the  first  is  very  short, 
the  third  by  far  the  longest : secondary 
quills  cinereous-brown  above,  pale  beneath, 
Avith  three  remarkable  dusky  bars,  trans- 
versely placed,  and  nearly  in  parallel  lines, 
each  half  an  inch  in  breadth ; in  some  of 
these  feathers,  when  separated  from  the 
wing,  the  rudiment  of  a fourth  bar  is  ob- 
servable at  the  base  ; but  of  these  three  or 
four  bars,  only  one  is  visible  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  wing,  the  others  being  hid  by 
the  coverts ; this  is  about  two  inches  from 
the  tips  of  the  feathers ; on  the  under  part 
of  the  Aving  two  bars  are  very  conspicuous ; 
the  others  are  paler  and  hidden  by  the 
smaller  under  coverts,  the  first  row  of 
which  is  Avhite,  AA'ith  a large  dusky  bar 
across  the  middle ; the  rest  are  bright  bay, 
more  or  less  spotted,  barred,  or  margined 
Avith  white  : the  under  parts  of  the  body, 
including  the  under  tail-coverts  and  thighs, 
white,  Avith  a broad  streak  of  bright  bay 
doAA’n  the  shaft  of  each  feather : under 
scapulars  with  broad  alternate  bars  of  bay 
and  Avhite  : the  tail  is  a trifle  cuneiform, 
the  tAvo  middle  feathers  dusky  broAAn,  the 
rest  dark  ash-colour,  palest  on  the  two  or 
three  outer  feathers,  which  have  their 
inner  webs  approaching  to  white ; all  ex- 
cept the  two  middle  featbei’s  have  five 
equidistant  bars  on  the  inner  web,  taking 
in  the  shaft ; these  bars  on  the  tAvo  outer 
feathers  are  bay,  the  rest  more  or  less 
dusky,  Avith  a ferruginous  tinge  on  those 
at  the  base : legs  orange-yelloAV,  rather 
long  and  slender : claws  small  and  black. 
The  bird  from  which  this  description  is 
taken  is  a male,  proved  to  be  so  by  the 
unerring  rnle  of  dissection.  It  has  the 
feathers  behind  the  eai-s  short,  but  no  ruff 
continued  round  the  head  so  conspicuous 
as  in  the  Hen  Hanier.  He  was  in  good 
condition,  and  in  Ms  stomach  was  a Sky 
Lark,  and  yet  his  weight  Avas  not  so  much 
as  that  of  the  Hen  Harrier  by  three  or 


four  ounces ; though  his  length  and  breadth 
are  much  superior,  by  reason  of  Ms  longer 
Avings  and  tail.  It  must  also  be  remarked 
that  he  cannot  be  a young  bird,  as  some  of 
the  quills  are  moulting ; the  first  and  se- 
cond feathers  of  the  secondary  quills  in 
each  Aving  are  not  fuU  grown,  but  are  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  rest,  and  possess 
the  same  bars.  When  this  account  was 
laid  before  the  Linnean  Society,  we  were 
nnable  to  say  any  thing  of  the  habitat,  or 
to  determine  whether  tMs  bird  was  really 
indigenous  or  not ; but  we  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  since  to  remove  the  greater 
part  of  the  veil  that  Md  in  obscurity  the 
history  of  tMs  species.  On  the  23rd  of 
May,  in  the  year  1808,  we  obsen'ed  one  of 
these  birds  in  South  Devon,  skimming 
over  a patch  of  furze  very  near ; and  no- 
ticed that  it  repeatedly  dropped  into  the 
same  spot,  after  having  pitched  on  the 
bare  ground  at  some  distance ; but  could 
not  observe  Avhether  it  AA'as  preparing  a 
nest  or  not.  At  the  same  time  we  noticed 
a large  broAvn  HaAvk  floating  over  another 
piece  of  furze  at  a little  distance.  This 
had  much  the  appearance  of  the  Eingtail, 
but  appeared  longer  in  the  wings,  wMch 
gave  a suspicion  that  these  Avere  actually 
the  two  sexes  of  the  Ash-coloured  Falcon ; 
and  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent events.  Mr.  Tucker  (the  author 
of  ‘ Ornithologia  Danmoniensis’),  while 
looking  over  our  museum,  had  this  bird 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  was  asked  if  he 
had  ever  seen  it.  To  Avhich  he  replied 
that  he  thought  he  had,  but  had  probably 
mistaken  it  for  a variety  of  the  Hen  Har- 
rier. In  a short  time  after  Mr.  Tucker  sent 
us  one  of  the  secondary  quill-feathers  of 
tMs  bird,  which  Avas  then  in  his  possession, 
and  informed  us  that  both  sexes  of  tMs 
species  were  shot  in  that  summer  (1808) 
from  the  nest,  by  the  gamekeeper  of  Mr. 
Templer,  of  Stover,  in  Devonshire,  and 
that  three  young  ones  AA’ere  also  taken  at 
the  same  time.  AU  these  had  been  nailed 
up  against  the  garden  waU,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  the  Hen  Harrier,  AAUth  his  fe- 
male the  Eingtail,  and  their  offspring;  the 
male  of  which  had  been  previously  taken 
doAvn  by  Mr.  Tucker  as  a variety  of  the 
Hen  Hanier,  before  we  had  pointed  out 
to  him  the  distinction.  It  would  have 
been  a most  desirable  object  to  have  ob- 
tained the  female,  but  unfortunately  we 
were  too  late ; it  was  totally  destroyed. 
There  was  however  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  colour  of  that  sex  was  brown,  not 
very  unlike  the  genei'al  appearance  of  the 
Eingtail,  having  been  taken  for  such  by 
Mr.  Tucker  upon  a cursoiy  view,  when  ho 
took  doAvn  the  male.  But  it  is  singularly 
fortunate  that  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Tucker 
should  himself  take  a nest  of  this  obscure 
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species  ■nitli  young,  which  he  attempted  to 
rear,  under  tlie  idea  that  they  were  Hen 
Harriers.  The  nest  was  discovered  in  the 
month  of  July,  on  the  ground,  amongst 
furze,  containing  three  young  birds  and 
an  addled  egg,  which  last  was  white.  Two 
of  the  young  Hawks  continued  alive  till 
the  summer  of  the  follo\^^.ng  }’ear,  and 
were  evidently,  from  their  disproportion- 
ate size,  of  diferent  sexes.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  August  they  began  to  moult, 
plainly  discovering  that  they  were  not  Hen 
Harriers  as  before  suspected,  but  actually 
the  birds  in  question.  Unfortunately  at 
this  most  interesting  conjuncture  the  fe- 
male made  her  escape  before  she  had 
nearly  completed  her  mature  plumage, 
and  the  only  part  we  could  obtain  of  her 
was  an  outer  feather  of  the  tail  that  had 
been  broken  off,  and  was  evidently  of  re- 
cent growth  by  not  being  completely  ex- 
panded at  the  base  : this  feather  has  five 
bars  of  ferruginous,  with  alternate  rufous- 
white  on  both  webs ; towards  the  end  the 
dark  bars  incline  to  dusky.  In  the  latter 
end  of  November  the  male  was  by  some 
accident  killed  in  the  middle  of  his  moult- 
ing, when  assuming  the  feathers  of  ma- 
turity ; and  was  in  a mutilated  state  sent 
to  us  for  examination ; the  description  of 
which  is  as  follows.  The  head,  neck,  part 
of  the  scapulars,  and  most  of  the  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings,  still  possess  the 
nestling  brown  feathers,  which  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  immatured  male  Hen  Har- 
rier, or  the  adult  Eingtail ; but  the  feiTu- 
ginous-brown  is  brighter,  and  more  inclin- 
ing to  dull  orange : all  the  smaller  feathers 
upon  the  under  part  of  the  wings  are 
bright  feiTuginous,  differing  most  essen- 
tially in  colour  from  that  part  of  the  Hen 
Harrier  of  either  sex,  or  in  any  state  of 
change,  and  which  in  the  adult  male  of 
that  species  is  invariably  white.  The  un- 
der scapulars  on  one  side  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  adult,  elegantly  baired  ferru- 
ginous and  tvhite ; but  on  the  other  side 
these  feathers  have  not  been  changed,  and 
are  plain  ferruginous  : the  under  parts  of 
the  body  and  thighs  are  nearly  matured, 
being  white  and  possessing  the  bright  fer- 
ruginous streaks  down  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers : the  quills  and  the  greater  coverts 
are  mostly  matured,  but  a few  of  the  nest- 
ling feathers  remain,  which  strongly  and 
most  interestingly  mark  the  distinction, 
particularly  two  or  three  of  the  secondaries, 
which  are  destitute  of  the  dusky  bars,  and 
are  of  an  uniform  chocolate-brown,  darker 
than  those  on  the  young  Hen  Harrier : 
the  tail  is  much  mutilated,  but  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  feathers  are  in  appear- 
ance barred  much  like  those  of  the  adult ; 
the  outer  feathers  with  bright  ferruginous 
and  white,  the  others  with  ferruginous 


bars  at  the  base  ; but  the  third  feather  is 
new,  and  neai-ly  fuU-grown,  on  which  there 
are  five  dark  and  five  pale  bars  alternate  ; 
the  three  lower  dark  bars  mixed  with  fer- 
ruginous, the  other  two  are  dusky,  and  the 
light  bars,  which  are  white  at  the  base, 
become  cinereous  towards  the  end,  and 
the  point,  with  the  margin  of  the  outer 
web,  are  also  cinereous : the  greater  co- 
verts of  the  tail  are  white,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Eingtail,  or  young  Hen  Hariier, 
but  tipped  with  cinereous.  The  prema- 
ture loss  of  these  young  Hawks  was  ra- 
ther unfortunate ; however,  tittle  more 
could  have  been  attained  by  them,  since 
enough  had  been  observed  of  the  change 
of  the  female  to  show  there  was  tittle  or 
no  alteration  in  the  markings  of  the  plum- 
age and  it  had  been  seen  that  both  sexes 
were  similar  in  their  first  feathers.  But 
to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  ano- 
ther nest  was  found  by  Mr.  Tucker  in  the 
following  summer,  very  near  the  place 
where  the  young  had  been  taken  the  pre- 
ceding year;  in  which  there  were  also 
three  young  bii-ds  and  an  addled  egg.  The 
nest  was  placed,  tike  the  last,  amongst 
furze,  upon  a hill  near  Ashburton ; from 
which  two  young  ones  were  taken,  and  the 
female  shot.  The  latter  we  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  so  that  the 
exact  weight  and  measurement  were  not 
ascertained ; but  with  regard  to  plumage, 
we  were  informed  that  no  difference  ex- 
isted between  the  female  and  the  two 
young  birds,  which  last  were  only  known 
to  be  of  different  sexes  by  the  superior 
size  of  the  female,  and  by  the  tint  of  the 
irides,  which  in  that  sex  are  at  first  dusky, 
but  in  the  male  are  of  a pale  colour.  The 
colour  therefore  of  these  Hawks  in  their 
first  plumage,  tike  the  Hen  Harrier,  ex- 
actly resembles  the  female  till  after  the 
first  moulting,  and  therefore  cannot  in 
any  of  its  changes  be  mistaken  for  either 
sex  of  that  bird,  now  the  complete  desciip- 
tion  of  this  species  is  obtained  in  both  its 
primaiy  and  adult  plumage.  Upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Tucker  we  shall  consider 
the  plumage  of  the  adult  female  to  be  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  the  young,  and 
shall  therefore  substitute  a description 
taken  from  a young  male  on  the  14th  of 
November,  with  which  bird,  alive,  Mr. 
Tucker  favoured  us,  having  been  taken 
from  the  nest  about  five  months.  The 
biU  dusky : cere  yellow : irides  so  pale  a 
yellow  as  to  appear  nearly  white.  The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  head  ferruginous, 
with  small  dusky  spots ; on  the  hind-head 
and  nape  a broken  patch  of  white  ; imme- 
diately above  and  beneath  the  eye  is  a pale 
streak  ; the  coverts  of  the  eai-s,  extending 
down  to  the  lower  mandibles,  are  dark 
chocolate-brown : the  feathers  on  the  whole 
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upper  parts  of  the  body,  including  the 
scapulars,  are  dark  chocolate-brown : the 
quills  the  same ; the  first  three  or  four 
pale  ferruginous  about  the  middle  of  the 
inner  web ; the  secondary  quills  the  dark- 
est, and  all  more  or  less  tipped  with  ferru- 
ginous, except  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
back ; and  those  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
are  deeply  margined  with  that  colour  : the 
lower  part  of  the  rump,  and  coverts  of  the 
tail,  white,  with  a few  streaks  of  bright 
ferruginous : the  lesser  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  deeply  margined  'nith  ferrugi- 
nous : the  chin  is  dusky  brown : the  whole 
under  parts,  from  chin  to  vent,  including 
the  tliighs,  under  tail-coverts,  and  under 
coverts  of  the  wings,  bright  ferruginous 
without  spot,  except  the  shafts  being 
somewhat  darker,  appearing  on  close  in- 
spection like  fine  slender  streaks : the 
tail-feathers  have  five  alternate  darker, 
and  five  paler  bars,  but  the  rrpper  ones  are 
nearly  obsolete ; these  bars  on  the  outer 
feathers  are  bright  ferruginous  and  white, 
with  one  bar  near  the  end  darker;  the 
second  is  similar,  brrt  has  the  ferruginous 
bars  inclining  to  chocolate-brown,  and  the 
white  ones  run  into  pale  ferruginous  on  the 
outer  w'ebs ; the  three  next  become  gradu- 
ally darker,  with  the  pale  bars  less  con- 
spicuous, and  more  ferrnginous  than 
white ; the  two  middle  feathers  have  the 
bars  marked  only  by  a shade  of  difier- 
ence  in  colour,  and  are  scarcely  defined. 
We  have  been  particular  in  describing  this 
bird  in  all  its  stages,  in  order  that  it  may 
no  longer  be  confounded  with  the  Hen 
Harrier  or  Ringtail ; and  after  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  hardly  necessai'y  to  remai'k 
that  the  bright  ferruginous  colour  of  the 
markings  is  alw'ays  sufficient  to  discrimi- 
nate this.  In  the  adult  male,  these  bright 
markings  on  the  under  paiis  of  the  body, 
and  under  the  wings,  and  the  black  bars 
on  the  secondary  quiUs  (independent  of 
the  great  diSerence  in  the  tail),  at  once 
point  out  the  distinction  from  the  male 
Hen  Harrier.  In  the  female,  the  uniform 
ferruginous  colour  of  all  the  under  parts 
is  sufficient  to  discriminate  it  from  the 
female  Hen  Harrier,  besides  (he  colours 
being  much  brighter ; and  in  the  adoles- 
cent or  changing  state  of  plumage,  the 
same  difierence  exists  in  markings.  That 
this  bird  has  been  long  known,  and  con- 
founded with  the  Hen  Harrier,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  a proof  of  which  is  evident 
by  the  description  of  what  Mr.  Pennant 
supposed  a variety  of  the  Ringtail.  In 
describing  that  bird,  “ The  breast  and 
belly  (says  Mr.  Pennant)  ai’e  of  a yellowish 
brown,  with  a cast  of  red,  and  marked 
with  oblong  dusky  spots,  but  they  are 
subject  to  vary,  for  we  have  met  with  one 
specimen  that  had  these  pai’ts  endi'ely 


plain.”  Here  then  is  an  excellent  defi- 
nition of  the  distinction  of  the  females  of 
the  two  species,  or  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes  before  the  first  moulting : and,  ex- 
cept this  remark  of  Mr.  Pennant,  we  do 
not  find  any  description,  that  sufficiently 
accords  with  either  sex  of  our  Ash-coloured 
Falcon,  to  refer  to  with  confidence.  We 
originally  referred  with  doubt  to  the  Win- 
ter Falcon  of  the  ‘Arctic  Zoology;’  but 
unless  climate  is  admitted  to  make  a 
strange  difference  in  plumage,  our  doubts 
are  more  magnified  since  we  became  better 
acquainted  tvith  this  species : by  its  de- 
scription it  differs  as  much  from  one  sex 
of  the  Ash-coloured  Falcon  as  from  the 
other.  From  the  Nothern  Falcon  this 
also  difiers  in  some  essential  points,  espe- 
cially in  the  under  taU-coverts,  which  in 
that  are  said  to  be  plain  white,  whereas  in 
ours  the  adult  male  (to  tvhich  only  that 
can  be  referred)  has  those  feathers  w'hite 
streaked  with  ferruginous.  Dr.  Latham, 
who  first  described  the  Northern  Falcon 
as  a native  of  North  America,  says  the 
under  parts  are  ferruginous-brown  with 
interrupted  bars  of  white  : “ these  bars 
(says  the  Doctor)  are  produced  from  each 
feather  being  of  this  ferruginous  colour, 
tvith  two  or  three  spots  of  white  on  each 
side  of  the  shaft.”  This  is  not  similar  to 
the  markings  of  our  bird,  in  -which  the 
feathers  of  that  part,  that  is  from  the 
lower  breast  to  the  tail,  are  white,  with  a 
bright  ferruginous  streak  down  the  middle 
of  each.  With  such  a material  difference, 
we  must  still  have  very  great  doubts  of 
theii-  being  the  same  species.  Another 
bird  given  by  Daudin,  under  the  title  of 
Faucon  a crupion  blanc,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  second  .Supplement  to  the 
‘ General  Synopsis  of  Birds  ’ as  a variety 
of  the  Northern  Falcon ; but  this  in  mark- 
ings is  farther  removed  from  our  species, 
by  the  neck  and  breast  being  more  or  less 
ferruginous  mixed  with  white  : the  belly 
and  thighs  are  also  white,  ha^'ing  two  or 
three  heart-shaped  spots  of  ferruginous  on 
each  feather.  This  may  be  a variety  of 
the  Northern  Falcon,  but  does  not  better 
accord  -with  our  bird  than  the  former : 
upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  our  Ash-coloured  Falcon  has 
not  hitherto  been  described  as  a distinct 
species,  and  that  both  sexes  have  been 
confounded  with  those  of  the  Hen  Har- 
rier, unless  Falco  spadiceus  of  Mr.  Foster, 
described  in  PhR.  Trans.  Ixii.  p.  383,  be- 
longs to  it.  The  description  states  it  to 
be  very  like  the  Moor  Buzzard,  only  less, 
and  wanting  the  light  spot  on  the  head. 
The  female  of  our  bird  is  in  genei-al  ap- 
pearance more  like  the  Moor  Buzzard 
than  any  other  species  of  Falcon  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  especially  in 
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having  the  under  parts  immaculate,  but 
its  colours  are  brighter,  and  the  bird  is 
not  near  so  large.  If,  Imwever,  the  spa- 
diceus  is  the  same  as  the  Chocolate  Falcon 
of  the  ‘ Arctic  Zoology,’  it  cannot  be  our 
bml,  as  that  ha.s  its  legs  covered  with  fea- 
thers. Whether  the  Ash-coloured  Falcon 
remains  with  us  the  whole  year  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  upon  recurrence  to 
notes  we  think  not  one  has  been  seen  by 
us  later  than  October.  [The  closely- 
aUied  species,  so  familiarl}'  known  as  the 
Hen  Harrier,  will  be  found  under  that 
name  : it  would,  be  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  usage  to  call  this  spe- 
cies, so  admirably  characterized  here  for 
the  first  time,  a Harrier  also.] 

Falcon,  Bluebacked.  — See  Falcon,  Pere- 
grine. 

Falcon,  Dovecoloured. — See  Hen  Harrier. 

FEilcon,  GentU.  — Folco  gentilis,  Lin. 
Syst.  p.  12C  ; Gmel.  Syst.  p.  270 ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  13,  5 ; Will.  p.  40 ; Ind.  Orn. 
p.  29,  66 ; Bris.  i.  p.  339 ; Ih.  8vo,  p. 
98.  Falco  montanus,  Raii  Syn.  p.  13  ? 
Will.  p.  45,  t.  5 ? Gentil  Falcon,  Br.  Zool. 
i.  No.  50,  t.  21,  22;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
98 ; Albin.  ii.  t.  6 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  79 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  64 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  17 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  11 ; Wale.  i.  t.  11 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  2 ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  122. 
— This  bird  has  been  conceived  by  some 
to  be  the  young  of  some  other  species. 
Bufibn  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  Com- 
mon Falcon  in  full  feather ; others  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  young  of  the  Gos- 
hawk immatured.  It  is  a short-^vinged 
Hawk,  like  that  of  the  Goshawk,  the 
uungs  reaching  only  half  the  length  of  the 
tail.  The  size  is  that  of  the  last-men- 
tioned bird.  Bill  lead-colour;  cere  and 
irides  yellow.  Head  light  ferruginous, 
with  oblong  black  spots  ; the  whole  under 
side  yellowish  white ; the  points  of  each 
feather  marked  with  heart-shapedr  dusky 
spots ; back  bi’own ; qutUs  dusky,  barred 
with  black  on  the  outer  webs,  and  with 
white  on  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  webs ; 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  scapulars  brown, 
edged  with  rust-colour ; the  tail  is  barred 
with  black  and  cinereous  alternately,  the 
tip  white.  A variety,  supposed  to  be  young 
birds,  is  described  to  have  transverse  bars 
on  the  breast.  Is  said  to  make  its  nest 
in  rocks,  and  to  inhabit  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

Supplement.  — Doctor  Latham,  in  his 
Second  Supplement  to  the  ‘ General  Sy- 
nopsis of  Birds,’  says,  “ The  young  of  the 
Goshawk  is  very  different  from  the  adult, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Falcon 
Gentil  of  the  ‘ British  Zoology,’  No.  50,  is 


not  the  Goshaw'k  in  its  first  feathers.”  To 
this  opinion  we  most  heartily  subscribe. 
Gentil  or  Gentle  in  Falconi7  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a specific  name  of  any  pai'tieu- 
loi-  Hawk,  but  is  applied  to  such  as  are 
docile,  and  completely  manned  for  the 
sports  of  the  field.  Colonel  Thornton, 
whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  no  one 
will  dispute,  assures  us  that  the  term  fre- 
quently used  in  his  ‘ Sporting  Tour  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,’  applies  to  the  Pe- 
regrine Falcon  : see  that  bii’d.  Buffon 
considered  the  Gentil  Falcon  as  the  com- 
mon Falcon  in  full  plumage  : Monsieiir 
Daudin,  on  the  contrai'y,  maintains  that  it 
is  perfectly  distinct;  but  allows  that  fal- 
coners give  this  title  also  to  the  Common 
Falcon  when  completely  trained,  and  in 
full  plumage.  Dr.  Shaw  says  he  has 
heard  it  maintained,  on  the  faith  of  an 
eminent  falconer,  that  the  Falcon  Gentil 
is  in  reality  no  other  than  a young  or  in- 
complete Goshawk.  The  two  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Pennant  in  the  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ 
have  short  wings  like  the  Goshawk,  and 
not  like  the  time  Falcon ; and  as  he  as- 
serts it  to  inhabit  Scotland,  where  the 
Goshawk  is  known  to  breed,  we  really  be- 
lieve at  any  rate  that  Mr.  Pennant’s  Fal- 
con Gentil  is  in  fact  that  bird.  [I  suppose 
this  bii’d  to  be  the  Peregrine  in  a particu- 
lar state  of  plumage.] 

Falcon,  Grey. — Falco  griseus,  Gmel.  Syst 
i.  p.  275  ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  37,  86.  Grey  Fal- 
con, Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  49 ; Ib.  fol.  p.  65 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  15  ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p. 
82,  67.  — Mr.  Pennant  first  gave  this  bird 
to  the  public,  from  whose  authority  later 
ornithologists  have  continued  it  as  a dis- 
tinct species.  It  seems,  however,  the  above 
author  did  not  see  the  specimen  he  has 
recorded,  but  says  it  was  shot  near  Hali- 
fax, 1762,  and  the  following  account  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  Mr.  Bolton.  This  bird 
was  about  the  size  of  a Eaven ; the  biU 
was  strong,  short,  much  hooked,  and  of  a 
bluish  colour ; the  cere  and  edges  of  the 
eyelids  yellow;  the  head  was  small,  flatted 
at  the  top  ; the  fore  part  of  a deep  brown  ; 
the  hind  part  white ; the  sides  of  the  head 
and  throat  were  cream-coloui’ed ; the  belly 
white,  marked  with  oblong  black  spots  ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back 
were  of  a deep  gi’ey ; the  wings  were  very 
long,  and  when  closed  reached  beyond  the 
train ; the  first  of  the  quill-feathers  were 
black,  with  a white  tip ; the  others  were 
of  a bluish  grey,  and  their  inner  webs 
irregularly  spotted  with  white;  the  tail 
was  long  and  wedge-shaped  ; the  two  mid- 
dle feathers,  being  the  longest,  were  plain 
(the  colour  not  mentioned),  the  rest  spot- 
ted ; the  legs  were  long,  naked,  and  yel- 
low. We  cannot  help  doubting  whether 
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this  bird  may  not  be  a mere  accidental 
variety  of  some  other  species  of  Falcon ; 
and  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  be  of  that 
opinion  as  only  one  single  instance  of 
such  a bii’d  has  been  mentioned  by  any 
writer ; and  we  know  this  class  of  birds  is 
subject  to  much  variety. 

Appendix.  — We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Foljambe  for  obtaining  the  opinion  of  an 
intelligent  falconer  in  the  service  of  Sii- 
Thomas  White,  with  respect  to  this  and 
other  obscure  species  of  this  tribe.  This 
experienced  German  falconer  saj^s  that 
the  Grey  Falcon  is  the  Tercel,  or  male 
of  the  Jer  Falcon  in  its  first  plumage. 
The  Lanner  he  declai’es  to  be  clearly  a 
Peregrine.  But  the  Spotted  Falcon  he 
asserts  is  a distinct  species.  He  has  taken 
that  bird  repeatedly  in  the  Netherlands, 
but  it  is  not  used  for  falconry,  being  a 
bird  of  slow  flight,  allied  to  the  Buzzards, 
which  he  explained  to  Mr.  Foljambe,  by 
pointing  out  the  strong  resemblance  in 
the  form  of  the  wings,  in  the  specimen 
belonging  to  that  gentleman’s  collection, 
which  we  are  assured  is  rrithout  doubt 
the  Spotted  Falcon  of  the  ‘ British  Zoo- 
logy.’ With  respect  to  the  Lanner,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  falconer  is 
acquainted  with  any  distinct  species  by 
that  name ; the  hir'd  in  Mr.  Foljambe’s 
collection  which  answers  to  the  Lanner  of 
Pennant,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  is  a 
Peregrine.  In  fact  the  Lanarius  of  Aldro- 
vandus  and  Belon  appears  to  be  lost,  or  at 
least  not  to  have  been  ascertained  as  a dis- 
tinct species,  even  in  the  time  of  Buffon, 
who  says  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  cabinets 
in  France,  nor  does  any  author  figure  it, 
Albin  excepted.  To  this  experienced  per- 
son, with  resirect  to  the  Falcon  tribe,  the 
question  was  put  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
species,  commonly  in  use  on  the  Conti- 
nent, by  naturalists  called  Falco  commu- 
nis. The  reply  was,  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  Peregrine.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
preceding  pages  that  we  have  expressed 
doubts  upon  this  subject;  but  we  reaUy 
are  at  a loss  to  account  for  aU  those  va- 
rieties to  which  the  Common  Falcon  is 
said  to  be  subject,  unless  efiected  by  con- 
finement, since  the  Peregrine  appears  in 
its  state  of  hberty  to  be  as  little  variable 
in  plumage  as  any  species  of  the  tribe. 
[A  synonjonic  list  of  the  Falcons  will  be 
given  in  an  Appendix,  and  therein  these 
difl&culties  cleared  up.] 

Falcon,  Gyr. — See  Falcon,  Jer. 

Falcon,  Haggard. — See  Falcon,  Peregrine. 

Falcon,  Jer. — [Yarrell,i.  36;  Hewitson, 
■vii.  22.]  Falco  islandicus,  Ind.  Orn.  i.  p. 
32,  69 ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  120.  Falco 


candicans,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  275.  Gerfaulk, 
Buf.  i.  p.  241.  Gyrfalco,  Raii  Syn.  p.  13, 
3.  Gerfalco,  Will.  p.  44,  t.  8 ; Bris.  i.  p. 
370,  t.  30,  f.  2 ; Ih.  8vo,  p.  108.  Gyrfalcon, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  47,  t.  19;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
221,  E. ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  16.  Ice- 
land Falcon,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  71,  50,  A.  B. 
White  Jei-falcon,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  83,  84 ; 
Ib.  Sup.  p.  21.  Gyrfalcon,  Wale.  Syn.  i.  t. 
15. — This  species  is  superior  in  size  to 
the  Goshawk.  Bill  bluish,  tii)  black  ; cere 
blue  ash-colour ; irides  dusky.  The  plum- 
age is  generally  white,  spotted  with  brown ; 
legs  bluish  ash-colom'.  This  bird  is  sub- 
ject to  variety,  either  from  age,  sex,  or 
chmate.  In  the  northern  countiies  it  is 
found  quite  white.  Others  are  said  to  be 
brown  above,  white  beneath,  spotted  with 
brown ; tail  grey,  with  transverse  brown 
hnes.  Mr.  Pennant  says  the  bill  is  yel- 
low ; the  whole  plumage  white,  marked 
with  dusky  lines,  spots,  or  bars ; the  head, 
breast,  and  belly  with  narrow  hues,  thinly 
scattered  and  pointing  down ; the  wings 
•with  large  heart-shaped  spots ; the  legs 
pale  blue,  and  feathered  a little  below  the 
knees.  Said  to  inhabit  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ; has  been  shot  near  Aberdeen.  The 
Jer  Falcon  was  in  high  estimation  in  the 
time  of  falconry ; is  an  extremelj^  bold 
bird,  and  was  used  for  the  lai'ge  species  of 
game.  Cranes  and  Herons. 

Supplement. — This  species,  still  in  use 
amongst  the  continental  falconers,  has 
also  been  in  training  in  this  countiy  at  no 
very  distant  date.  The  Icelanderkin  men- 
tioned in  Thornton’s  ‘ Sporting  Tour,’  p. 
37,  is  certainly  of  this  species.  This  au- 
thor obseiwes  that  it  is  a species  of  Falcon 
taken  only  in  Iceland,  and  informs  us 
that  one  which  was  blown  to  sea,  and 
taken  in  Paris’s  Straits,  was  sent  to  him. 
In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Comyns  is  a bird 
which  appears  to  be  a variety  of  this  spe- 
cies. It  is  white,  with  a few  scattered 
spots  of  dusky  black  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  and  the  head  streaked  the 
same ; the  wings  and  tail  black,  the  latter 
■with  a band  of  white  at  the  end,  and  a 
httle  white  at  the  base ; the  quills  shghtly 
tipped  ■with  white : the  secondary  quills 
and  under  coverts  elegantly  barred  with 
black  and  white.  The  -wings  are  short  for 
the  proportion  of  the  bird ; for  if  the  pri- 
marj'  quills  had  been  closed,  they  would 
certainly  not  have  reached  neai-  the  end  of 
the  tail. 

Falcon,  Peregrine.  — [ Yarrell,  i.  56 ; 
Hewitson,  viii.  24.]  Falco  peregrinus, 
Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  272 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  13,  1 ; 
Will.  p.  43,  t.  8 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  33,  72 ; 
Bris.  i.  p.  341 ; lb.  8vo,  p.  98 ; Shaw,  Zool. 
vii.  p.  128.  Falco  nigro,  Bris.  i.  p.  263  ? 
Ib.  8vo,  p.  94  ? Faucon  pelerin,  Buf.  i.  p. 
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249,  t.  10.  Faucon  noir,  Buf.  i.  p.  203  1 
Peregrine  Falcon,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  48,  t.  8 ; 
Ib.  fol.  t.  A.*  5;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  97 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  12 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p. 
73;  Ib.  Sup.  p.  18;  Wale.  i.  t.  12.  Tar- 
tarian Falcon,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  73,  A.  Spot- 
ted->ringed  Falcon,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  08  ? 
Edw.  t.  3 ? ; Pult.  Gat.  Dorset,  p.  2 ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  53.  Provincial : Duck- 
hawk;  Haggard;  Blue-backed  Falcon. — 
This"  species  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Buzzard ; weight  between  two  and  three 
pounds.  Bill  short,  strong,  blue  at  the 
base,  black  at  the  point;  cere  yellow,  in 
some  greenish  ; iiides  dusky.  The  whole 
upper  pai’ts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a cine- 
reous-blue ; the  head  darkest ; the  back, 
scapulai-s,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  ob- 
scurely barred ; throat  and  upper  breast 
yellowish  white,  the  latter  marked  with  a 
few  streaks ; the  lower  breast,  belly,  and 
vent  white,  crossed  with  pointed  dusky 
streaks ; quills  dusky,  with  white  spots  on 
tlie  inner  webs ; the  tail  barred,  alter- 
nately cinereous-blue  and  black ; legs 
short,  strong,  and  yellow ; toes  long ; 
claws  black,  sti'ong,  and  much  hooked. 
We  took  three  young  birds  from  a high 
cUff  on  the  coast  of  CSermarthenshii-e ; by 
the  nest  lay  above  a dozen  Books,  Crows, 
and  Gulls.  One  of  these  was  a male.  The 
colour  of  them  was,  for  the  first  year, 
dusky  and  ferruginous  above ; not  the 
least  of  the  cinereous-blue  till  after  the 
first  moulting,  when  they  became  as  above 
described.  The  male  was  much  inferior 
in  size,  but  differed  very  little  in  plum- 
age. We  killed  one  of  these  birds  in 
Wiltshire,  which  had  the  plumage  of  the 
last ; and  one  that  w'as  sent  us,  which  was 
killed  on  the  Hampshire  coast  while  in 
pursuit  of  a, Gull,  had  the  irides  yellow: 
this  w'as  a male.  Others  have  the  legs 
greyish.  The  Peregrine  Falcon  is  not  un- 
common upon  most  of  our  rocky  coasts, 
ustially  frequenting  such  high  clifis  as  the 
Guillemot  and  Eazorbill  resort  to  for 
breeding,  amongst  w^hom  it  makes  gi’eat 
havoc.  It  is  a bold  and  powerful  bird. 
Was  much  esteemed  formerly  by  falconers. 

Suppi.F.MENT. — A male  Peregrine,  which 
had  ravaged  a farm-yard  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  depredated  lai’gely  amongst 
domestic  poultry,  was  at  last  caught  in  a 
traj).  His  length  was  sixteen  inches  and 
a half;  breadth  about  thirty-seven.  The 
bill  is  bluish  black,  at  the  base  yellowish  ; 
gape  and  cere  yellow : irides  dusky  : a 
large  space  round  the  eye  bare  of  fcntliei-s, 
pale  yellow  : the  whole  upper  parts  of  the 
pliimogo  dusky  black,  with  a cinereous 
dash  ; the  .shafts  of  the  feathers  black,  and 
the  margins  slightly  edged  with  feiTugi- 
nons-brown  ; the  forehead  pale  ; back  and 
sides  of  the  neck  mixed  with  yellowish 


white ; behind  the  eye  a black  patch  ; from 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  a broad  black 
streak  pointing  downwards  : chirr  ferrugi- 
nous-white; the  whole  under  parts  the 
same,  with  a broad  streak  of  dusky  black 
dow'ii  the  shafts,  less  conspicuous  on  the 
throat  and  vent:  under  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  ban-ed  with  dusky  and  ferrugi- 
nous-white, the  former  dashed  with  cine- 
reoirs  : quill-feathers  dusky  black,  dashed 
with  cinereous,  the  inner  webs  with 
transverse  oblong  s^rots  of  ferruginous- 
white  : the  under  coveris  of  the  wings  al- 
ternately barred  black  and  white : tail  dusky 
black,  dashed  with  cinereous,  with  eight 
pale  ferruginous  bar’s,  least  conspicuous 
on  the  oirter  webs  of  tire  exterior  feathers ; 
one  of  the  bars  constitutes  the  extremity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  male  hir’d  here 
described,  after  having  been  kept  for  some 
time,  die4  of  a stoppage ; a pellet  of  wool 
(which  is  rrsually  disgorged),  haring  passed 
the  stomach,  had  got  iirto^  the  colon,  and 
could  not  be  evacuated.  The  biU.  and 
talons  of  this  species  are  remarkably 
strong ; the  former  is  much  hooked,  and 
furnished  witlr  a tooth-like  process  on 
each  side  the  upper  mandible  near  the 
tip,  and  a corresponding  notch  in  the  un- 
der mandible,  which  enables  it  to  cut  and 
tear  its  prey  the  more  easily.  The  wing 
is  very  pointed,  the  second  feather  being 
the  longest,  the  first  not  much  inferior. 
The  tail  is  rather  shqyt,  so  that  the  wings, 
when  closed,  reach  very  near  the  end  : 
legs  short,  strong,  pale  yellow’ : the  toes 
long,  fur’nished  with  a projecting  callous 
beneath,  at  the  secorrd  joirrt.  It  should 
however  be  remarked  that  the  legs  are 
sometimes  of  a bluish  grey : such  occurred 
to  us  in  one  out  of  three  taken  from  the 
some  nest.  We  have  been  thus  particular 
in  the  description  of  this  species,  becaitse 
the  gemrs  Falcon  appears  to  run  into  so 
many  varieties  as  to  have  caused  great 
perplexity.  If  w'e  are  to  give  implicit 
credit  to  Monsieur  Daudin  concerning  the 
Common  Falcon  (Falco  communis),  the  va- 
rieties of  that  species  are  innumerable, 
and  are  as  dissimilar  in  plumage  as  pos- 
sible ; so  much  that  many  of  the  supposed 
varieties  have  by  other  authors  been  con- 
sidered as  distinct.  Thus  we  find  the 
White-headed,  the  White,  the  Black,  the 
Brown,  the  Eeddish,  the  Italian,  the 
Sacre,  and  the  Spotted  Falcons,  are  all 
considered  as  varieties  of  that  one  species : 
the  last  of  these  is  the  Spotted  Falcon  of 
the  ‘ British  /oology.’  Now'  as  there  is 
no  diflerence  in  size  betw’eeu  the  Com- 
mon Falcon  and  the  Peregrine,  nor  does 
there  a]rponr  to  be  any  essential  dis- 
tinction in  the  conlbnimtion  of  the  diftbr- 
eut  parts;  and  from  what  may  be  col- 
lected froirr  authors  (who  rrrust  have 
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frequently  seen  the  former  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  it  has  been  used  for  falconry, 
and,  as  its  tiivial  name  imports,  must  be 
common),  there  is  not  a material  difi'er- 
ence  in  the  plumage  fi-om  that  of  the 
Peregrine,  in  the  first,  or  perhaps  second 
year ; we  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  these 
birds  are  not  actually  tlie  same  species,  or 
so  neai'ly  allied  as  to  be  frequently  con- 
founded. In  such  an  opinion  -we  are  not 
perhaps  singular ; aud  certainly  the  va- 
riety is  not  so  strained  as  we  have  before 
noticed.  The  bill,  cere,  and  legs  are  the 
same ; the  dark  patch  on  the  cheek  is 
similar ; the  general  brown,  or  dusky  brown 
plumage,  with  rufous  edges  to  the  feathers, 
and  the  tail  barred  tvith  alternate  dark  and 
light  brown,  comes  so  near  to  the  young  of 
the  Peregrine,  that  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing doubts.  As  to  the  varieties  enu- 
merated, most  of  them  must  be  merely 
accidental,  »and  if  these  two  bircls  are  not 
the  same,  then  who  will  determine  to 
which  species  these  varieties  belong  ? In 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
Falcon  tribe,  as  well  as  some  others,  ai'e 
subject  to  vary  towards  white,  more  or 
less,  but  this  is  not  perceived  in  our  tem- 
perate climate ; nor  have  ^ve  in  any  in- 
stance seen  any  material  variation  in  the 
plumage  of  the  Peregrine  in  this  coirrrtry, 
so  as  to  cause  the  smallest  hesitation  in 
declaring  the  species.  The  Peregrine  Fal- 
con, from  its  nature,  is  limited  to  certain 
districts,  for  it  inhabits  only  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  or  where  it  can  settle  in 
security  upon  the  shehing  rocks  of  some 
stupendous  cUff.  With  us  therefore  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  bold  and  rocky 
parts  of  our  coast,  where  it  breeds,  not 
only  in  security,  but  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  From  its  habits,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  less  common  than  it  really  is  ; 
for  in  fact  it  is  nearly  as  plentiful  a spe- 
cies as  any  in  England,  one  or  tw'o  of  the 
commonest  sorts  excepted;  there  is  not 
any  part  of  our  coast,  from  north  to  south, 
where  the  clifls  rise  to  the  height  of  tlrree 
or  four  hundred  feet,  but  they  are  found 
scattered  in  the  breeding  season ; and 
from  which  they  seldom  retire,  except  for 
occasional  migratory  purposes,  or  when 
the  young  are  driven  to  seek  fresh  quar- 
ters. This  species,  therefore,  is  well 
known  to  the  Ornithologists  of  this 
country,  and  makes  a par-t  in  every  col- 
lection of  British  birds,  and  yet  the  Falco 
communis,  which  is  said  to  be  not  less 
rare  in  France  and  Germany,  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  identified  in 
Great  Britain.  Doctor  Shaw,  in  his  ‘ Ge- 
neral Zoology,’  vol.  tii.  p.  129,  has  given 
the  Barbary  Falcon  as  a variety  of  the 
Peregrine ; and  in  the  following  page 
the  Banner  stands  also  as  another  va- 


riety. We  refer  to  that  work  for  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  with  whom  we  are 
inclined  to  join,  that  those  birds  are 
in  fact  only  varieties  of  tlie  Peregrine ; 
at  least  the  bii’d  described  in  the  ‘ Bri- 
tish Zoology’  under  the  title  of  Ban- 
ner ; and  whether  there  may  be  any 
such  bii’d  specifically  distinct  is  to  be 
doubted.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  knowledge  of  many  of  these 
birds  is  in  great  obscurity,  and  no  recent 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Pennant  remarks  that  the  rock  of 
Llandidno,  in  Caernarvonshire,  was  cele- 
brated for  producing  a generous  breed  in 
the  days  of  falconr}'.  In  more  recent 
days,  the  stupendous  rock  on  which  the 
castle  of  Dunbarton,  in  Scotland,  stands, 
has  been  famous  for  a good  breed  of  the 
Peregrine  Falcon  ; from  whence  Lord  Eg- 
hntoun  obtained  his  Hawks  for  falconrj'. 
This  nobleman  (whose  excessive  pai-tiality 
for  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  tenacity  of 
his  gome,  was  the  cause  of  his  premature 
dissolution)  was,  we  believe,  then  Gover- 
nor of  Dunbarton  Castle ; in  consequence, 
the  Peregrine  Falcon  was  sufiered  to  breed 
annually  on  the  rock.  We  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbarton 
one  summer,  when  the  young  were  unmo- 
lested, and  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  larder  of  these  general  depredators, 
which  might  have  supplied  a luxurious 
table,  though  not  perhaps  equal  to  that  of 
the  Bishop’s  of  Gevaudan,  from  the  eyry 
of  the  Ring-tailed  Eagle,  transcribed  into 
the  ‘ General  Zoology,’  from  the  life  of 
De  Thou.  From  one  point  of  the  summit 
of  the  rock,  the  Falcon’s  nest  was  visible, 
placed  on  a projecting  ledge,  and  near  the 
young  were  several  Heath  Poults,  Red 
Grous,  and  other  birds.  It  is  natural  to 
conceive  that  every  falconer  was  partial  to 
his  own  breed,  and  that  caprice  alone  con- 
stituted individual  excellence  : but  we  are 
assured  by  Colonel  Thornton  that  he  never 
could  obtain  a Tercel  (a  male)  that  would 
kill  Ducks,  but  from  Hambledon,  in  York- 
shire, although  he  had  procured  many 
from  other  places.  From  the  same  source 
we  have  also  been  favoured  with  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  The  female  Pere- 
grine Falcon,  in  the  terms  of  falconry,  is 
always  called  Falcon,  whereas  the  male  is 
denominated  Tercel.  The  former  is  a 
match  for  Heron  and  Geese,  and  will  fly 
at  lesser  game  equally  well;  aud  where 
perseverance  is  requisite  she  excels  the 
Tercel ; but  when  flown  at  Snipes  is  apt 
to  carry  them  off,  and  when  fed  on  them 
difiicult  to  catch  ; with  care,  however,  the 
Colonel  assures  us,  he  has  found  them 
faultless.  The  female,  when  a yearling, 
is  termed  a Red  Falcon,  and  the  male 
a Red  Tercel;  and  w'hen  thoroughly 
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docile,  are  called  Gentil  or  Gentle 
Hawks.  The  rapidity  with  which  a Fal- 
con Hies  in  pui-suit  of  its  quarry  is  in- 
conceivably great.  " The  flight  of  a strong 
Falcon  (says  Doctor  Shaw)  is  wondertully 
swift.  It  is  recorded  that  a Falcon  be- 
longinj^  to  a Duke  of  Clove  flew  out  of 
“Westphalia  into  Prussia  in  one  day ; and 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk  a Hawk  has 
nioile  a flight  at  a Woodcock  near  thirty 
miles  in  an  hour.”  But  what  are  these  to 
be  compai'ed  to  the  actual  velocity  and 
continuance  of  the  flight  of  a Falcon  that 
is  recorded  to  have  belonged  to  Henry  IV . 
King  of  France,  which  escaped  from  Fon- 
tainebleau, and  in  twenty -four  hours  after 
was  found  in  Malta  a space  computed  to 
be  not  less  than  1350  miles ; a velocity 
equal  to  fifty-seven  miles  an  hour, [supposing 
the  Hawk  to  have  been  on  wing  the  whole 
time.  But  as  such  birds  never  fly  by 
night,  and  allowing  the  day  to  be  at  the 
longest,  or  to  be  eighteen  hours  light, 
this  would  make  seventy-tive  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
neither  had  so  many  hours  of  hght  in  the 
twenty-four  to  perform  the  journey,  nor 
that  he  was  retaken  the  moment  of  his 
anival,  so  that  we  may  faiily  conclude 
much  less  time  was  occupied  in  perfonn- 
ing  that  distant  flight.  Those  who  have 
attended  to  the  flight  of  birds  know  that  a 
sparrow  will  fly  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  an  horn’.  It  is  indeed  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual 
distance  a Falcon  may  fly  in  a given  space 
of  time  when  in  pursuit  of  its  quarry. 
But  Colonel  Thornton,  speaking  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  flight  of  a Falcon  in  pur- 
suit of  a Snipe,  estimates  the  space  of 
nine  miles  in  eleven  minutes,  indepen- 
dent of  the  numerous  turns ; and  the 
force  with  which  they  strike,  in  the  ut- 
most of  their  velocity,  is  so  great  that  the 
Colonel  has  known  a Hawk  belonging  to 
him  cut  a Snipe  in  two  parts.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  a Hawk,  and  many  other 
birds,  occasionally  fly,  is  probably  not  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  when  either  pursued  or 
pursuing,  and  their  powers  fully  exeided  ; 
and  certainly  a hundred  miles  is  not  be- 
yond a fair  computation  for  migi’atoiy 
continuance,  not  only  of  the  Hawk,  but  of 
the  “Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  other  similar 
birds.  The  Eider  Duck's  usual  flight  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ninety 
miles  an  hour,  as  before  stated  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  bird.  Amongst  quadrupeds, 
the  Horse  is  perhaps  as  fleet  as  any,  and 
yet  the  velocity  falls  very  short  of  that 
of  a bird;  the  famous  racer  Hainbletonian 
covered  a space  of  four  miles  in  eight 
minutes,  which  is  hut  thirty  miles  in  an 
hour,  if  it  could  be  continued.  Eclipse  is 


said  to  have  gone  at  the  rate  of  a mile  in 
a minute  for  a very  short  ilistauce.  The 
velocity  of  the  motion  of  fishes  is  not  per- 
haps equal  to  that  of  quadrupeds,  but  can 
he  continued.  The  “VVhale  has  been  cal- 
culated by  Cepede  to  swim  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-three  feet  in  a second,  which  is 
about  twenty-two  miles  an  hour;  and  if 
continued  he  might  circumnavigate  the 
globe  at  the  equator  in  about  forty-six 
days,  including  nights  : wliereas  a bird,  at 
the  rate  of  a hundi-ed  miles  an  hour, 
would  eflect  the  same  distance  in  ten  days 
and  ten  hours.  How  admii-ably  then  is 
the  feathered  tribe  calculated  to  migrate’ 
and  remigrate  to  and  from  distant  cli- 
mates. The  courage  of  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  is  equal  to  its  powers,  as  we  have 
observed  upon  many  occasions,  and  which 
the  following  circumstance  will  fully 
evince.  A yearling  female  bh’d  in  our 
possession,  which  had  never  enjoyed  its 
native  habits  of  destruction  (having 
been  taken  before  she  could  fly,  and  had 
never  been  much  used  to  slaughter,  ex- 
cept with  an  occasional  small  bird),  was 
suffered  to  be  a whole  day  without  food, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  an  old  mole 
Heron  was  introduced  into  the  room 
where  the  Falcon  was  at  liberty,  the  point 
of  the  Heron’s  bill  ha'ving  been  previously 
sawed  off.  As  soon  as  the  Heron  was  in 
motion,  the  Falcon,  who  was  also  deprived 
of  the  means  of  flight,  took  post  on  a stool 
which  was  at  one  end  of  the  room ; and  as 
the  Heron,  regardless  of  his  enemy,  tra- 
versed the  apartment,  the  Falcon  motion- 
less kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  destined 
prey,  till,  after  several  turns  round  the 
room,  she  judged  the  Heron  was  suffi- 
ciently near  to  effect  her  purpose,  when 
she  sprang  at  the  head,  intending  to  seize 
that  part  with  her  talons.  In  this  how- 
ever she  failed,  the  stool  not  having  given 
her  suflicient  elevation  to  reach  the  high- 
erected  head  of  the  Heron.  This  failure 
might  probably  have  cost  the  Falcon  her 
hfe,  had  the  bill  of  her  antagonist  been 
perfect ; for  she  received  such  a blow  on 
the  body  that  must  otherwise  have  in- 
flicted a severe  if  not  a mortal  wound, 
from  so  pointed  an  instrument  urged  with 
such  power.  Baffled  in  this  attempt,  and 
having  received  a severe  blow,  it  was  con- 
jectured no  further  attack  would  be  made 
until  the  calls  of  hunger  became  more 
urgent.  The  Falcon,  however,  had  soon 
regained  her  station,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  we  perceived  the  Heron,  regardless 
of  his  foe,  pass  very  near,  when  the  Fal- 
con, in  a second  attempt  to  seize  her  prey 
as  before,  was  equally  foiled,  and  again 
received  a severe  check  from  the  bill  of 
the  Heron.  Finding  her  efforts  had  failed 
for  wont  of  the  advantage  Nature  had 
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assigned  her,  instinct  directed  the  Falcon 
to  a box  that  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  -which  -was  somewhat  higher. 
Here  she  again  seemed  to  meditate  ano- 
ther attack,  by  watching  every  motion  of 
the  Heron,  who  continued  his  rounds 
with  a view  to  make  his  escape;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  offered 
for  Falco  to  make  an  assault  from  her 
more  elevated  station.  Here  she  had 
found  an  humble  substitute  for  those 
powers  -with  which  Nature  had  so  amply 
furnished  her,  but  of  which  she  had  been 
deprived,  and  at  last  succeeded  by  spring- 
ing from  her  perch,  and  seizing  the  un- 
fortunate Heron  hy  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  with  her  talons,  which 
instantly  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
Now  the  unequal  contest  -n'as  soon  deter- 
mined ; for  in  vain  did  the  superior 
weight  and  strength  of  the  Heron  drag 
and  flounder  -\Htli  his  enemy  across  the 
floor ; in  vain  did  he  flap  his  unwieldy 
pinions  to  shake  off  the  tyrant  of  the  air ; 
nor  could  even  his  gigantic  legs  force  her 
from  the  bloody  gi’asp ; her  work  was 
short  and  certain ; no  efforts  could  com- 
pel her  now  to  quit  her  deadly  gripe  ; the 
powerful  and  only  dreaded  arms  of  her 
antagonist  were  secured,  and  thus  dis- 
armed he  became  a sure  and  easy  prey. 
Scarcely  -was  the  gigantic  bii'd  prostrate 
on  tlie  ground  than  death  ensued ; for  in 
this  noble  race,  destined  for  blood  and 
slaughter,  torture  makes  no  part  of  its 
nature,  but,  like  -what  we  are  told  of  the 
generous  Lion,  exulting  in  death,  but  dis- 
daining cruelty.  In  less  than  half  a 
minute  did  the  Falcon  tear  out  the  gullet 
and  mndpipe  of  the  Heron,  and  regaled 
on  the  head  and  neck.  The  Falcon  wliich 
had  killed  the  Heron  was  afterwai-ds  killed 
by  a younger  bird  of  her  own  species  in  a 
similoi’  manner.  She  was  confined  in  the 
same  apartment  with  three  other’s  that 
were  taken  from  the  some  nest,  and  not 
above  six  months’  old,  two  females  and 
one  male ; one  of  the  females  broke  her 
chain,  and  by  that  means  haring  consider- 
able advantage  over  the  older  hir’d,  which 
■was  chained,  soon  killed  her.  One  of 
these  young  Falcons  was,  after  two  years, 
suffered  to  have  her  liberty,  and  for  a 
long  time  took  possession  of  the  tow'er  of 
the  church,  and  would  descend  to  the  per- 
son -who  usually  supplied  her  daily  food ; 
but  at  last  she  probably  acquired  her  na- 
tive powers,  and  shifted  for  herself.  How 
characteristic  of  genuine  coui’age  -would 
the  nature  of  the  generous  breed  of 
Hawks  appear’,  were  -we  not  assured  tlrat 
sentimerrt  bears  no  part  in  their  actions, 
birt  that  instinct,  that  powerful  principle 
of  unerring  action  in  secondar’y  beings, 
supplies  the  place  of  reason,  and  has 


wisely  been  given  by  Nature’s  hand  to 
direct  all  in  that  course  which  shall  not 
only  conduce  to  their  own  existence  and 
comforts,  but  also  to  answer  the  origuial 
designs  and  more  extended  -views  of  the 
Creator.  Thus,  the  more  ignoble  birds  of 
prey,  who  are  either  not  endowed  with 
courage  or  strength,  rarely  attack  any  ani- 
mal stronger  tharr  themselves,  but  are 
content  to  make  a prey  of  those  divested 
of  power  to  resist.  These,  conscious  of 
the  weakness  of  their  quarry,  disrobe 
them  while  yet  alive,  and  frequently  begin 
their  meal  on  the  extremities  of  the  tor- 
tured victim,  viewing  as  it  were  -nith 
pleasure  the  panting,  bleeding  sacrifice  to 
their  unquenchable  thu’St  for  blood.  Not 
so  with  the  noble  and  more  powerful  race ; 
these,  from  their  bold  and  intrepid  nature, 
cannot  risk  an  advantage  they  have  taken, 
by  dexterity,  of  an  animal  vastly  superior 
in  bodily  strength,  and  therefore  the  vital 
parts  of  such  ai’e  the  object  of  their  first 
attack,  in  order  to  secure  their  prey  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  by  death,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  chance  either  of 
losing  it,  or  of  receiving  an  injury  by  long 
and  reiterated  struggles  under  the  agonies 
of  torture.  If  the  cowardly  Buzzard  is 
given  a living  bu’d  that  he  ventures  to 
seize,  he  plucks  oft’  its  feathers,  and  be- 
gins his  repast  indiscriminately  at  any 
part  he  may  chance  to  draw  blood ; 
whereas  we  have  observed  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  generous  breed  of  the  same 
ti’ibe.  The  intrepid  Peregrine  knew  the 
extent  of  her  power  when  she  was  op- 
posed to  such  superior  strength  as  that  of 
the  Heron  ; she  was  conscious  of  her  in- 
ability to  hold  her  antagonist  by  gi’asping 
his  body,  especially  while  his  destructive 
weapon  was  at  liberty,  which  might  have 
reversed  tlie  issue  of  the  contest.  The 
head  therefore,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  nearest  to  the  head,  were  the  only 
places  that  could  secure  to  her  a prompt 
and  decisive  victory,  over  an  animal  that 
so  much  exceeded  her  in  size  and  strength, 
without  endangering  her  own  person. 
Was  a living  bird  of  inferior  size  given  to 
the  Peregi-ine,  she  would  not  hesitate  to 
seize  it  by  the  body  -nith  her  talons  ; but 
the  operations  of  nature  are  invariable ; 
the  same  immutable  instinct  appears ; the 
head  is  the  first  crushed,  and  perhaps 
eaten  before  the  body  is  touched.  It  is 
not  the  nature  of  a Falcon  to  attack  on 
the  gi’ound,  or  to  get  in  contact  with  a 
large  bird ; it  is  on  wing  her  powei’s  are 
to  be  estimated ; and  liere  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  perceive  the  force  -with  which  she 
pounces  her  prey.  How  this  is  perfoi’med, 
-without  receri'ing  any  injm’y  by  the  con- 
tact with  such  velocity,  is  not  easily 
ascertained ; in  what  manner  the  quan-y 
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receives  its  coup  de  grace  without  reper- 
cussion, is  equ^y  mysterious.  Is  it  by 
striking  the  talon  into  the  vertebrfc,  as 
the  Spanish  Bull  is  killed,  or  is  it  by  a 
contusion  on  the  head  ? 

[Falcon,  Redfooted. — Yarrell,  i.  66 ; ifew- 
itson,  ix.  28.  Falco  ruflpes,  Orangelegged 
Hobby,  Selby,  Br.  Oniith.  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
Bed-legged  Fidcon,  Jemjns,  Brit.  Vert.  p. 
83.  Eedfooted  Falcon,  Gould,  Birds  of 
Etirope,  Pt.  1.  Eedlegged  Falcon,  Eyton, 
Bare  British  Birds.  Faucon  a Pieds  rouges, 
Temminck,  Man.  d' Oniith.  vol.  i.  p.  33. — 
“ After  their  first  change,  the  plumage  of 
the  males  is  much  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  females.  In  the  adult  male, 
the  base  of  the  beak  is  yellowish  white, 
the  other  part  dai’k  horn-colour ; the  cere 
and  eyelids  reddish  orange,  the  irides 
dai-k  brown ; the  head,  neck,  back,  upper- 
surface  of  the  wings  and  tnfi,  the  throat, 
breast,  and  belly  of  a unifonn  dark  lead- 
colour  ; the  thighs,  vent,  and  under  tail- 
covei-ts  deep  feri-uginous ; the  legs  and 
toes  reddish  fiesh-colour;  the  claws  yel- 
lowish white,  with  dusky  tips.  The  whole 
length  of  the  hir’d  eleven  inches.  The 
plumage  of  the  young  males  before  their 
first  change  is  similar-  to  that  of  young 
females,  which  wiE  hereafter-  be  described. 
At  their  first  change  they  become  of  a 
uniform  pearl-grey ; the  thighs  and  flanks 
ferrrrginous ; beak,  cere,  eyes,  legs,  toes, 
and  claws  as  in  the  old  male.  The  adult 
female  has  the  beak,  cere,  ir-ides,  legs,  &c., 
as  in  the  male ; the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck  reddish  brown  ; the  eye  surrounded 
with  dusky  feathers  almost  black ; the 
whole  of  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tail- 
feathers  blackish  grey,  barred  transversely 
with  bluish  black ; upper-  surface  of  the 
wing-primaries  uniform  dusky  black.  The 
chin  and  throat  nearly  white ; the  breast 
and  all  the  itnder  surface  of  the  body  pale 
mrfous,  with  dark  reddish  brown  longitu- 
dinal streaks ; the  thighs  and  their  long 
feathers  plain  rufous  ; rtnder  wing-cover-ts 
rrrfous,  with  transverse  bars  of  dark  brown ; 
under  surface  of  the  rving-pr-imaries  black- 
ish grey,  with  numerorrs  transverse  bars 
of  bluish  grey  : under  surface  of  the  tail- 
feathers  bluish  grey,  -with  nine  or  ten 
transverse  bars  'of  bluish  black,  the  bars 
increasing  a little  in  breadth  as  they  ap- 
proach the  tip.  Young  females  have  the 
top  of  the  head  reddish  brown  with  dusky 
streaks ; the  eyes  encircled  with  black, 
with  a small  black  pointed  moustache  de- 
scending from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye ; ear-coverts  white  : upper  surface  of 
the  body  dark  brown,  the  feathers  ending 
with  reddish  brown ; wing-pi-imaries  dusky 
black,  the  inner  edges  and  tips  huffy 
white ; the  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  with 


numerous  transverse  bars  of  reddish 
brown ; throat  white ; sides  of  the  neck, 
the  breast,  and  all  the  under  surface  of- 
the  body  pole  reddish  white,  with  brown 
longitudinal  streaks  and  patches  on  the 
breast ; the  thighs  and  their  long  feathers 
uniform  pale  ferruginous  ; bealc,  cere,  iii- 
des,  &c.,  as  in  the  adult  female.” — Yarrell, 
i.  p.  58.  The  Eedfooted  Falcon  is  a native 
of  Eussia  Poland  and  Austria,  the  w'hole 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  India.  Its  occurrences  in  Bri- 
tain are  few  and  far  between.  See  ‘ Zoo- 
logist’ for  1844,  p.  054;  for  1849,  p.  2505  ; 
for  1857,  pp.  5351  and  5354 : and  also  Mr. 
Yoi-reU’s  records.  It  can  only  be  regai-ded 
as  a straggler,  its  visits  being  merely  acci- 
dental.] 

Falcon,  Eoughlegged. — [See  Buzzai-d, 
Eoughlegged.] 

Falcon,  Spotted. — Falco  versicolor,  Gniel. 
Syst.  i.  p.  272 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  33,  73. 
Spotted  Falcon,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  55,  t.  26  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  13 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p. 
74 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  13.  — This  species  is 
about  the  size  of  a Buzzard.  BiE  black ; 
cere  yeEow ; irides  pale  yellow.  The 
crown  of  the  head,  and  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  white,  spotted  with  Eght  reddish 
brown ; back  and  scapulars  the  same, 
edged  with  wMte ; quill  feathers  dusky, 
barred  with  ash-colour ; under  side  of  the 
neck,  breast,  beEy,  thighs,  and  rump 
white ; on  the  two  first  are  a few  rust- 
coloured  spots ; the  middle  feathers  of 
the  taE  barred  with  white  and  deep  brown ; 
the  others  -with  Eght  and  darker  brown ; 
the  legs  are  strong.  Two  of  these  birds 
were  shot  at  Longnor  in  Shropshire,  and 
first  described  by  Mr.  Pennant. 

Supplement. — Doctor  Shaw,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Monsieur  Daudin,  has  given 
this  bird  (originaEy  described  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant) as  one  of  the  many  varieties  to 
which  the  Common  Falcon  {Falco  commu- 
nis) is  subject ; but  from  its  superior  size 
and  predominance  of  white  plumage,  we 
rather  suspect  it  to  be  a vai-iety  of  the  Jer 
Falcon.  [1  do  not  know  to  what  species 
this  description  can  be  referred.] 

Falcon,  Stone.  — Appendix.  — Falco  Li- 
thofalco.  Falco  Lithofalco,  Gmel.  Syst.  p. 
278  ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  47 ; Bris.  i.  p.  349 ; 
Id.  8vo,  p.  101.  Lithofalco  and  Dendo- 
falco,  Raii  S7jn.  p.  14,  8.  Le  Eochier,  Buf. 
i.  p.  286 ; Blanch.  Enl.  447.  Stone  or 
Tree  Falcon,  Will.  Om.  p.  80;  Lath.  Syn. 
i.  p.  93. — The  scientific  reader  is  here 
presented  -with  a bird  which  has  long 
maintained  itself  as  a distinct  species,  and 
we  believe  it  is  the  only  iiistanco  of  its 
being  recorded  as  a British  subject.  lYhe- 
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ther  it  is  a good  species  or  not,  is  a mat- 
ter of  some  consideration,  and  perhaps, 
with  the  little  knowledge  we  are  able  to 
collect,  it  may  be  long  before  it  is  finally 
ascertained.  All  we  can  do  for  the  pre- 
sent is  to  bear  record  as  to  the  existence 
of  a British  species  of  Falcon,  which  is 
clearly  that  of  the  authors  to  - which  we 
have  referred,  and  to  offer  our  humble 
conjectures  thereon.  The  bii-d  in  ques- 
tion has  so  exactly  the  plumage,  and  is  so 
nearly  the  size  and  general  appearance  of 
the  male  Merlin  {Falco  cesalon),  that  was 
it  not  for  the  colour  of  the  irides,  and  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  opinion  of 
abler  naturalists,  we  should  not  have  he- 
sitated to  have  pronoimced  it  to  be  one  of 
the  varieties  of  that  species.  For  the 
means  of  introducing  this  into  the  Fauna 
of  British  birds,  we.  have  to  repeat  our 
obligations  to  Mr.  Foljambe,  whose  accu- 
rate description  of  the  bird  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  transcribe,  in  order  to  enable  the 
practical  ornithologist  to  assist  in  throw- 
ing more  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
bird  in  question  was  shot  at  Osberton,  in 
Nottinghamshu-e,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1810,  and  proved  a male.  There 
would  be  no  necessity  of  describing  the 
bird  after  what  we  have  said  of  its  exact 
resemblance  to  the  male  MerKn,  but  as 
several  varieties,  or  supposed  varieties,  of 
that  bii'd  have  been  described  by  different 
authors,  we  speak  of  its  likeness  generally 
to  the  Merlin  in  that  plumage  which  has 
most  usually  occurred  to  us.  The  length 
of  the  bird  in  question  is  about  twelve 
inches : bill  lead-colour  : cere  and  irides 
yellow.  The  feathers  on  the  crown  and 
back  of  the  head  brownish  cinereous,  with 
black  shafts : throat  cream-colour,  with 
very  naiTow  brown  streaks : forehead 
cream-colour,  extending  in  a very  narrow 
line  over  the  eyes : cheeks,  back  of  the 
neck,  and  breast  rufous  with  longitudinal 
spots  of  brown  : thighs  pale  rufous,  with 
a few  very  narrow  brown  lines  pointing 
downwards : the  back,  scapulars,  and 

wing-coverts  bluish  cinereous,  with  black 
shafts  to  the  feathers  : the  prime  quills 
have  their  inner  webs  marked  with  six 
large  white  spots,  the  base  edged  with 
white ; the  outer  web  of  the  first  feather 
is  scalloped  ■with  white ; the  second  and 
third  feathers  the  longest:  the  -wings 
when  closed  reach  -within  an  inch  of  the 
end  of  the  tail : the  tail  is  bluish  cine- 
reous, with  four  black  bars,  that  at  the 
end  an  inch  in  breadth,  the  others  nar- 
rower ; the  tip  white ; the  under  side  of ' 
the  tail  white,  baiTed  as  above  : the  legs 
and  toes  yellow  and  slender.  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe is  in  possession  of  another  of  this 
species  which  he  suspects  to  bo  the  fe- 
male, but  as  it  came  to  him  in  a dried 


state  this  important  object  could  not  bo 
ascertained.  It  is  a triHe  larger  than  the 
other,  and  the  throat  is  plain  : the  outer 
web  of  the  first  quill  is  white,  and  the  tail 
has  only  one  black  bar  about  half  an  inch 
in  breadth  at  the  end,  with  the  tip  white. 
In  every  other  respect  it  resembles  the 
last  described.  It  now  becomes  necessary 
to  ofier  some  observation  upon  this  bird, 
in  order  to  induce  other  naturalists  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  some  characters  the 
klerUn  invariably  possesses  (should  any 
bird  similar  in  appearance  occur  whose 
irides  are  yellow),  and  that  has  not  been 
noticed  in  the  Stone  Falcon  just  described. 
In  our  description  of  the  Merlin  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  remarked  a singular  forma- 
tion of  the  two  first  quill-feathers ; the 
under  wing-coverts,  and  under  scapulars, 
are  rufous,  -with  round  white  spots  on 
each  web : the  notch  in  the  bill  should 
also  be  attended  to.  If  these  characters 
should  be  found  similar  in  both  these  birds, 
there  would  remain  no  distinction  but  in 
the  irides ; and  when  experience  has 
taught  us  that  that  is  a character  liable  to 
some  variation,  it  cannot  be  wholly  de- 
pended upon.  We  have  seen  the  Moor 
Buzzard  and  the  Peregrine  Falcon  with 
the  irides  yellow,  though  of  very  rare 
occuiTence,  but  the  observation  is  sufficient 
to  raise  suspicion  that  the  Merlin  may 
also,  occasionally,  vary  in  that  particular, 
and  then  the  two  birds  must  be  united  in 
one  species.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  bird  above  mentioned,  supposed 
to  be  the'  female  of  the  Stone  Falcon,  for 
even  the  colour  of  its  irides  is  not  known, 
and  the  difference  in  plumage  so  trifling 
from  the  other  that  scarcely  two  Hawks 
of  any  species  wiU  be  found  so  nearly  alike 
that  differ  in  sex.  It  must  also  be  recol- 
lected that  most  authors  have  considered 
the  MerUn  as  subject  to  considerable  va- 
riation in  plumage,  especially  -with  respect 
to  the  number  of  bars  in  the  tail,  and  the 
sexes  ai-e  easily  ascertained  by  the  plum- 
age. In  fact,  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Merlin  have,  by  some  writers,  been  de- 
scribed as  distinct  species,  while  others 
have  brought  them  together,  possibly  with 
as  little  certainty.  It  should,  however,  be 
considered  that  in  all  stages  of  either  sex, 
the  Merlin  should  have  the  dark  streak 
down  the  shaft  of  the  feathers  on  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  and  vung-coverts. 
We  shall  now  dismiss  this  subject,  ■n'ith 
expressing  verj'  considerable  doubts  whe- 
ther the  Lithofalco  and  the  sesalon  be 
actually  distinct  species,  and  shall  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
any  naturalist  who  will  favour  us  with 
sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.  Since 
the  above  was  -written,  an  eminent  fal- 
coner in  the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  T^^lite 
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declares  that,  having  trained  the  Merlin 
repeatedly,  he  found  tliat  both  sexes  by 
age  and  full  maturity  became  what  has 
been  called  the  Stone  Falcon.  [“  In  North 
Wales  the  young  of  the  Merlin  are  called 
Stone  Falcons  ; but  among  ornithologists 
the  Stone  Falcon  is  considered  to  be  an 
adult  bird.” — Yarrell,  i.  02.] 

Falcon,  White. — See  Falcon,  Jer. 

Falk. — See  EazorbiU. 

[Fallow  Chat. — See  Wheatear.] 

Fallow-Smich. — See  Wheatear. 

Fasceddar. — See  Gull,  Arctic. 

Feaser. — See  Gull,  Arctic, 

Feltifer. — See  Fieldfai'e. 

Fieldfare.  — ^Yarrell,  i.  208;  HewiUon, 
xxiv.  84.]  Turdus  pilaris,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
291,  2 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  -807  ; Raii  Syn. 
p.  64,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  138,  t.  37  ; Ind.  Orn. 
i.  p.  330,  11 ; Bris.  ii.  p.  214,  5 ; Ib.  8vo, 
i.  p.  217.  La  Litorne,  ou  TourdeUe,  Buf. 
iii.  p.  301.  Fieldefai'e,  or  Feldefare,  Br. 
Zool.  i.  No.  100 ; lb.  fol.  90,  t.  P.  2,  f.  1 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  340,  A. ; Will.  Angl.  p. 
188,  t.  37 ; Albin.  i.  t.  30 ; Hayes,  Br. 
Birds,  t.  31;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  60; 
Lath.  Syn.  ui.  p.  24, 11 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  10  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  200.  Provincial : 
Pigeon  Fieldfare. — This  species  of  Thrush 
is  in  size  between  that  of  the  Missel  and 
the  Throstle ; length  ten  inches ; weight 
four  ounces.  The  bill  is  yellowish,  black 
at  the  point ; irides  hazel.  The  head  and 
hind  part  of  the  neck  cinereous,  the  first 
spotted  with  black ; the  back  and  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings  chesnut-brown ; rump 
ash-colour ; quill-feathers  dusky  brown, 
with  paler  edges;  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  breast,  and  sides  yellowish,  streaked 
with  dusky ; throat  white  ; belly  and  vent 
the  same ; tail  dusky  black ; the  middle 
feathers  dashed  with  cinereous ; legs  black. 
The  female  has  less  of  the  rufous  tinge  on 
the  breast ; in  other  respects  like  the  other 
sex.  This  is  a migrative  species,  visits  us 
together  with  the  Eedwing  in  large  flocks 
in  October,  and  frequently  remains  tiU 
the  beginning  of  April.  With  us  its  prin- 
cipal food  is  the  fruit  of  the  hawthorn  and 
other  berries,  worms  and  insects.  In  very 
severe  weather  they  migrate  further  south ; 
but  a sudden  fall  of  snow  sometimes  de- 
prives them  of  the  power  of  flying  across 
the  seas  to  a warmer  climate;  in  which 
case  thousands  are  starved.  In  the  winter 
of  1798  a very  heavy  snow  fell  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  country, 


when  prodigious  flocks  appeared  in  the 
west  of  England ; but  as  that  part  was 
soon  after  covered  with  snow,  which  lasted 
ou  the  ground  for  a considerable  time, 
they  became  too  weak  to  shift  their  quar- 
ters to  a more  southern  climate,  and  thou- 
sands were  picked  up  starved  to  death  in 
Devonshire.  Stares  and  Eedwings  sufiPered 
the  same  fate.  If  severe  weather  comes 
on  more  graduallj',  and  food  becomes 
scarce,  few  are  seen  with  us  after  Christ- 
mas ; but  on  their  return  northward  to 
breed  appear  again  in  small  flocks.  This 
bird  with  us  roosts  on  the  ground,  and 
rarely  perches  for  that  purpose.  Linnseus 
says  it  builds  in  high  trees  in  Sweden,  and 
frequents  the  places  where  junipers  grow. 
It  is  also  found,  during  the  warmer 
months,  in  Eussia,  Siberia,  and  Norway, 
where  they  undoubtedly  breed. 

[Field  Lark.  — A vague  and  inapplicable 
term ; in  Bewick,  accompanied  by  the 
technical  name  Alauda  campestris,  Br, 
Birds,  i.  221,  it  implies  the  Eock  Pipit, 
Anthus  petrosus ; in  Fleming’s  Brit.  An. 
p.  79,  accompanied  by  the  technical  name 
Alauda  arvensis,  it  imphes  the  Sky  Lark ; 
and  in  Montagu,  accompanied  by  the  tech- 
nical name  of  Alauda  minor,  I suppose  it 
means  the  Tree  Pipit,  Anthus  ai’boreus. 
See  Lark,  Sky.] 

Fig-eater. — A bird  so  called  by  Wil- 
lughby,  who  says  it  is  found  in  Yorkshire, 
where  it  is  called  Bean  Bird.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant makes  it  the  Pettjehaps;  but  that 
cannot  be  if  it  makes  its  nest  under  beams 
in  old  buildings,  as  it  is  said  to  do.  We 
have  suspected  it  to  be  no  other  than  tlie 
Spotted  Flycatcher,  who  frequently  builds 
in  such  situations.  But  we  are  left  in 
great  doubts  about  this  bird.  Certainly  it 
is  not  the  true  Fig-eater  found  on  the 
Continent. 

Finch. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  perfectly  conic,  Mender 
towards  the  point,  and  sharp.  Tongue 
truncated.  Toes,  three  forward,  one  back- 
ward. 

Finch-Beech. — See  Finch,  Chaf. 

Finch,  Bramble. — See  BrambUng. 

Finch,  Bui. — [ Yarrell,  i.  601 ; Hewitson, 
liv.  211.]  Loxia  pyrrhula,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
300,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  840 ; Raii  Syn. 
p.  86,  A. ; Will.  p.  130,  t.  43  ; Lid.  Om.  i. 
p.  387,  66  ; Bris.  iii.  p.  308,  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  i. 
p.  395.  Bouvreuil,  Buf.  iv.  p.  372,  t.  17, 
Bulflnch,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  116  ; Ib.  fol.  106, 
t.  U.  f.  3,  4 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  353,  A. ; 
Albin,  i.  t.  59,  00 ; Ib.  Song  Birds,  t.  15 ; 
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Will.  Angl.  p.  247,  1. 17 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds, 
t.  37  ; Lcwin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  70 ; Lath. 
Syn.  ii.  p.  143,  51 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  153  ; Wale. 

. t.  209 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  111.  Pro- 
vincial : Red- hoop  ; Tony-hoop;  Alp,; 
Nope.  — This  species  of  Grosbeak  is  so 
■well  known  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
be  very  particular  in  description.  The 
bill  is  black,  short,  and  thick ; irides 
dusky.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  black ; 

. upper  part  of  the  neck  and  back  fine  cine- 
reous-grey ; cheeks,  breast,  and  belly 
bright  crimson ; vent  white ; coverts  of 
the  wings  crossed  with  a white  line  just 
above  the  quill-feathers,  which  last  are 
. dusky  ; rump  white ; tail  black.  The  fe- 
. male  is  very  uuhke  the  male  in  plumage, 
• except  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is 
. black ; the  whole  bird  besides  is  of  a dirty 
brown  ; i-ump  white.  The  Bulfinch  is  not 
gregarious ; seldom  more  than  a brood  is 
seen  together ; is  most  commonly  seen  in 
pairs.  It  is  not  migratory,  but  frequents 
. our  woods  and  thickets  all  the  year.  In 
the  sj)ring  it  affects  gardens  and  orchards, 
where  it  is  very  destructive  among  the 
buds  of  fruit-trees.  It  makes  a nest  the 
latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 
preferring  the  thickest  places  for  that  jmr- 
pose,  most  frequently  in  a black  or  w'hite 
. thorn-bush,  either  in  woods  or  hedges. 
The  nest  is  eomijosed  of  small  dry  tw'igs, 
lined  ■\vith  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are 
. four  or  five  in  number,  of  a bluish  white, 
speckled,  and  strSaked  with  puiqfie ; ra- 
ther larger  than  those  of  a Linnet.  The 
young  birds  at  first  resemble  the  female, 
except  that  they  have  no  black  on  the  head. 
This,  as  well  as  the  cidmson  on  the  breast 
of  the  male,  does  not  appear  till  tw'o 
months  after  they  leave  the  nest.  In  con- 
finement this  bird  not  unusually  turns 
wholly  black ; supposed  to  be  effected  by 
being  fed  too  much  on  hempseed.  Its  na- 
tive notes  ai’e  few,  but  remarkably  soft, 
and  delivered  so  low  as  to  escape  a com- 
mon observer ; the  caU-notes  are  simple, 
but  more  audible.  When  caged  it  becomes 
very  docile,  and  may  be  taught  a variety  of 
tunes  ; for  wliich  reason,  as  w'ell  as  for  its 
beauty,  it  is  frequently  deprived  of  li- 
berty. 

Finch,  Bui,  Greatest. — See  Grosbeak,Pine. 

Finch,  Chaf. — [ Yarrell,  i.  532 ; Heiuitson, 
xJix.  193.]  Fringilla  cselebs,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  318,  3j;  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  901 ; Baii  Syn. 
.p.  88,  10,  A. ; WiU.  p.  180,  t.  45,  f.  4 ; Ind. 
Orn.  i.  p.  437,  No.  13 ; Bris.  iii.  p.  148,  30  ; 
Jb.  8vo,  i.  p.  437.  Le  Pennon,  Buf.  iv.  p. 
109,  f.  4.  Chaffinch,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  135  ; 
lb.  fob  108,  t.  5,  f.  3,  3 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
381,  F. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  253,  45  ; Albin,  i. 
t.  03  ; Ib.  Song  Birds,  t.  p.  35 ; Lewin,  Br. 


Birds,  ii.  t.  79  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  257,  10  ; 
Ib.  Sup.  p.  105 ; Wale.  ii.  t.  217 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  12.  Provincial : Beech- 
finch ; Horsefinch;  Pink;  Twink.  — This 
bird  is  rather  less  than  the  Sparrow.  I'he 
bill  is  bluish ; irides  hazel ; the  forehead 
black ; crown  of  the  head,  back  part,  and 
sides  of  the  neck  bluish  ash-colour ; the 
cheeks,  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  breast 
dirll  pink ; back  ehesnut-brown ; rump 
greenish  ; belly  white,  tinged  with  pink ; 
the  bastard  wing  apd  coverts  of  the  primary 
quills  are  black ; those  of  the  secondary 
tipped  with  white ; the  smaller  coverts 
black  and  greyish,  on  which  is  a spot  of 
white ; the  quill-feathers  duskj',  shghtly 
edged  with  greenish  yellow  on  the  outer 
webs,  marked  with  white  on  both  webs  at 
the  base  ; tail  dusky  ; the  exterior  feather 
is  obliquely  marked  with  white,  hiking  in 
the  whole  of  the  outer  web,  the  next  is 
tipped  with  white ; legs  dusky.  The  fe- 
male is  of  a dull  green  above ; the  breast 
and  belly  of  a brown  or  dirty  white ; the 
wings  have  the  same  markings  as  the 
male,  but  less  brilhant.  This  bird  makes 
a most  elegant  nest  of  green  moss,  cu- 
riously studded  with  lichen  interwoven 
with  wool,  and  lined  with  feathers  and 
hair.  It  builds  against  the  side  of  a tree, 
particirlarly  in  ivy,  or  in  some  forked 
branch  of  a bush  ; but  particular!}'  in 
apple-trees  overgrown  with  moss  and  li- 
chen, and,  like  many  other  birds,  adapts 
the  materials  of  its  nest  to  the  sm-round- 
ing  colour ; an  instinct  of  no  small  im- 
portarree.  The  eggs  are  foirr  or  five  in 
number,  larger  than  those  of  the  Gold- 
finch, of  a du'ty  white,  tinged  -with  pur-ple, 
marked  with  streaks  and  spots  of  dark 
purple.  Its  notes  ar’e  few,  and  scarce  de- 
serwe  the  rrame  of  song.  Both  sexes  have 
a monotonous  call-note,  which  seems  to 
express  the  word  “ t-wink ;”  from  whence 
it  is  prorincially  called  by  that  name.  In 
the  summer  these  bfrds  live  chiefly  upon 
insects,  with  which  they  feed  their  young; 
in  the  winter  they  become  gregarious,  and 
feed  on  seeds  and  grain.  They  remain 
■with  us  the  whole  year,  and  flock  with 
other  hard-billed  birds  in  the  colder 
months ; but  the  sexes  do  not  separate, 
as  they  are  known  to  do  in  Holland  and 
other  coirntries.  Mr.  “White  makes  men- 
tion of  flocks  of  females  being  seen  in 
Hampshire ; these  probably  came  from 
some  more  northern  coimty.  ^ 

Finch,  Cherry. — See  Grosbeak,  Haw. 

Finch,  Cold. — See  Flycatcher,  Pied. 

Finch,  Copper. — See  Finch,  Chaf. 

Finch,  Fallow. — See  Wheateor. 
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Finch,  Great  Pied  Mountain. — See  Bunt- 
ing, Tawny. 

Finch,  Green. — See  Grosbeak,  Green. 

Finch,  Gold.— [FarreZ?,  i.  5(i6;  Hewit- 
son,  1.  196.]  Fringilla  Cai'duelis,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  318,  7 ; Gmel.  Sijst.  ii.  p.  903  ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  89,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  189,  t.  40  ; hid. 
Om.  i.  p.  449,  58 ; Bris.  iii.  p.  5.3,  1 ; Ib. 
8vo,  i.  p.  3'.10.  Le  Chardonneret,  Buf.  iv. 
p.  187,  t.  10.  Goldfinch,  or  Thistlefinch, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  124 ; Ib.  fol.  108.  t.  v.  f. 
1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  283,  H. ; Will.  Angl. 
p.  240,  t.  40;  Albin,  i.  t.  64;  Ib.  Song 
Birds,  t.  p.  18  ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t-  34; 
Lemin,  Br.  Birds,  t.  81 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p. 
281;  Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  219;  Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  12  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  103. — 
This  beautiful  bird  is  rather  less  than  the 
ChaflSneh.  The  bill  is  white,  i\ith  a black 
point;  irides  dusky.  The  forehead  and 
chin  rich  scarlet ; top  of  the  head  black  ; 
cheeks  white,  hounded  with  black ; hind 
paid  of  the  head  white ; bi’east  pale  tawny- 
brown  ; the  coverts  of  the  wings  black ; 
quill-feathers  dusky  black,  barred  across 
with  bright  yellow ; tips  white ; belly 
white ; the  tail-feathers  black ; most  of 
them  mai'ked  with  a white  spot  near  their 
ends ; legs  whitish.  The  female  ditiers 
very  little  in  plumage  fi'om  the  male ; in 
general  the  smaller  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  not  so  black.  Young  birds  are  brown 
about  the  head  for  some  time  after  they 
leave  the  nest,  and  are  by  some  called 
Grey  Pates.  The  Goldfinch  is  subject  to 
variety  in  confinement ; sometimes  wholly 
black ; others  black  and  white,  or  quite 
wliite.  A variety  is  sometimes  taken  by 
the  birdcatchers  with  white  spots  under 
the  throat : such  is  termed  a Clieverel.  It 
makes  a very  elegant  nest,  formed  exter- 
nally of  bents,  moss,  and  liverwort,  wove 
together  wth  wool ; lined  sometimes  with 
wool,  or  hah'  covered  with  thistle  down,  or 
willow  cotton.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  of  a bluish  white,  with  a few 
small  spots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  It 
sometimes  builds  in  hedges,  but  most 
commonly  in  trees,  especially  those  which 
are  evergreen.  The  native  song  of  this 
bird  is  not  inelegant,  but  which  is  seldom 
pure  in  confinement.  It  readily  breeds 
with  the  Canary-bird  ; the  production  are 
mules,  and  generally  termed  Canary-gold- 
finch. Their  principal  food  is  seed  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  the  thistle  and  teasel ; is 
fond  of  jdantain,  chickweed,  and  hempseed. 

Finch,  Haw. — See  Grosbeak,  Haw. 

Finch,  Horse. — See  Finch,  Chaf. 

Finch,  Lesser  Mountain,  — See  Bunting, 
Mountain. 


[Finch,  Linnet. — See  Linnet,  Brown.] 

Finch,  Marygold.  — See  Wren,  Golden- 
crested. 

Finch,  Mountain.— See  BrambUng. 

[Finch,  Redheaded.— See  Linnet,  Brown.] 

[Finch,  Serin.  — Fringilla  serinus,  Lin- 
neus,  Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  908,  sp.  17  ; Lath. 
Ind.  i.  p.  454,  sp.  69 ; Meyer,  Tasschenb. 
Deut.  i.  p.  140.  Serin  Finch,  Lath.  ^y>i“ 
iii.  p.  296 ; Temminck,  i.  p.  350,  and  iii, 
p.  259.  Temminck  gives  the  foUorving  re- 
ferences to  figui'es  : — “Atlas  du  Manuel, 
pi.  lithog.  Le  serin  sous  le  faux  nom  de 
Venturon,  Viell.  Galerie  des  Oiseaux,  i.  p. 
75,  pi.  62,  and  Faun.  Franc,  p.  76,  pi.  38, 
fig.  1.  Fringilla  cini,  Roux,  Omit.  Pro- 
venc.  i.  p.  146,  pi.  94,  male  and  female ; 
Naum.  Neue  Ausg.  pi.  123.  — “ Forehead, 
round  the  eyes,  and  a band  above  the  eyes 
which  extends  almost  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  greenish  yellow  clouded  with  grey ; 
from  the  gape  to  the  sides  of  the  neck 
there  is  an  olive  stripe  ; upper  parts  olive- 
brown,  clouded  with  cinereous  and  spotted 
with  blackish ; rump  and  breast  jonquil- 
yellow,  the  latter  shaded  with  cinereous  ; 
there  are  some  dark  longitudinal  raaikings 
on  the  breast  and  flanks;  on  the  wings 
are  two  transverse  hands,  one  green-yel- 
low, the  other  brown-fellow ; tail  slightly 
forked  ; belly  yellowish  white,  with  longi- 
tudinal blackish  markings ; length  4 inches 
4-5  hues.  The  female  in  autumn  has  the 
colours  much  brighter,  the  upper  parts' 
clouded  ■with  cinereous,  the  under  parts  of 
a dingy  yellow,  with  a great  number  of 
longitudinal  spots.  In  the  spring  both 
sexes  have  the  yellow  much  purer.  In  the 
young  of  the  year  the  yellow  tints  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plumage  are  much  less 
pure,  especially  on  the  head  ; in  its  nest- 
ling plumage  grey  and  greenish  red  are 
the  predominant  colours,  dashed  with  lon- 
gitudinal brown  nnirkings.  Cai'e  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  this  species  with 
the  Siskin,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
form  of  the  beak ; nor  with  the  Citiil 
Finch  of  Latham  (Fringilla  citrineUa  of 
Linneus),  from  which  it  differs  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  colours  : the  learned  Bech- 
stein,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  and 
also  in  his  ‘ Pocket  Manual,’  has  con- 
founded the  Serin  with  the  Citiil  Finch, 
an  error  corrected  in  his  second  edition. 
Cuvier,  in  the  ‘ Ebgne  Animal,’  places  the 
Serin  with  the  Linnets,  but  it  cannot  be 
comprised  in  that  family,  differing  essen- 
tially in  its  strong  and  convex  beak.  Tho 
Serin  inhabits  the  countries  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  but  is  less  abundant  in  central 
France  and  central  Germany,  in  the  south 
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of  both  which  countries  it  is  very  com- 
mon, frequenting  the  vineyards  and  or- 
chards, fruit  trees,  oaks  and  beeches : 
common  in  Switzerland,  but  less  so  in 
Holland,  where  it  appears  only  as  a bird 
of  passage.  It  feeds  on  small  seeds,  as 
those  of  groundsel,  plantain,  chickweed, 

&c.  It  builds  in  fruit  trees,  beeches  and 
oaks,  and  lays  four  or  five  white  eggs, 
adorned  at  the  larger  end  with  a circle  of 
brown  and  reddish  spots  and  dots.”  — 
Temminck,  i.  356,  &c.  This  pretty  little 
Finch  has  escaped  the  notice  of  our  pub- 
lishing ornithologists ; it  is  nevertheless 
an  occasional  visitor  of  Britain.  The  first 
record  of  its  occurrence  in  England  is  in 
the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1860,  p.  7105,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Bond  : that  gentleman  says : — 

“ On  a recent  visit  to  Brighton  I was 
shown  a specimen  of  this  bird  caught  in  a 
clap-net  near  there  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1859.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H. 
Pratt,  of  35,  Duke  Street,  Brighton,  who 
had  the  bird  vei-y  shortly  after  its  capture. 

It  was  described  as  being  quite  alone  and 
very  wild.  I believe  it  is  a female.  I have 
since  seen  another,  a fine  male,  captured 
near  London,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
shortly  after  the  severe  storm  in  October.”] 

Finch,  Storm. — See  Petrel,  Stormy. 

Finch,  Thistle. — See  Finch,  Gold. 

Finch,  Tree. — See  Sparrow,  Tree.] 

[Firecrested  Regulus.  — See  Wren,  Fire- 
crested.] 

Flusher. — See  [Shrike],  Eedback. 

Flycatcher.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are  ; Bill  beset  with . 
bristles,  and  flatted  at  the  base ; upper 
mandible  notched  at  the  end.  Toes  di- 
vided at  their  origin. 

Flycatcher,  Pied. — [ YaTrelZ,  L 187 ; Hew- 
itson,  xxi.  75.]  Muscicapa  atrieap)illa,  Z,t7i. 
Syst.  i.  p.  326,  0 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  935 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  467,  1 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  p.  201.  OSnanthe  nostra  quarta,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  77,  A.  5 ; Will.  p.  170.  Rubetra 
anglicana,  Bris.  iii.  p.  436,  27  ; Ib.  8vo,  i. 
p.  271.  Traquet  d’Angletei're,  Buf.  v.  p. 
222.  Cold  Finch,  Will.  Angl.  p.  236 ; Edw. 
t.  30.  Pied  Flycatcher,  Br.  Zool.  No.  135  ; 

Ih.  fol.  103,  t.  S.  f.  1 (mas) ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
p.  391,  B. ; Ih.  Sup.  p.  64 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  iii.  t.  88  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  324,  2 ; 
Wale.  ii.  t.  225  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  22. — 
This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a Linnet. 
The  bill  is  black  ; irides  hazel.  Forehead 
white  ; crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  taking 
in  the  eyes,  and  whole  upper  parts  black ; 
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the  lesser  wing-coverts  and  the  greater  co- 
verts of  the  primaiies  are  dusky ; the  six 
first  quill-feathers  wholly  dusky,  the  rest 
» white  at  the  base,  increasing  till  the  three 
last  feathers  ai'e  wholly  white,  except  a 
spot  of  black  near  the  point  of  the  exterior 
web ; the  under  parts  of  the  bird,  from 
chin  to  tail,  are  white ; the  tail  is  dusky 
black ; the  two  exterior  feathers  white  on 
their  outer  webs,  and  near  the  shaft  on 
the  inner  webs,  except  at  the  point ; the 
legs  ai’e  black.  The  female  has  no  white 
on  the  forehead ; the  whole  upper  parts 
are_  dusky  brown ; the  under  parts  dirty 
white  ; in  the  vdngs  the  white  is  less  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  male.  This  bird  is 
subject  to  some  variety  : some  are  said  to 
be  mixed  with  grey  on  the  upper  parts,  or 
spotted  with  white  on  the  rump  or  upper 
tail-coverts;  others  Have  white  on  the 
three  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail ; some 
have  only  the  outer  feather  marked  mth 
white.  Young  birds  at  first  resemble  the 
female,  and  in  their  change  of  plumage 
the  males  have  all  the  intermediate  shades 
from  brown  to  black.  This  has  probably 
given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  male 
changes  his  plumage  in  the  winter,  and 
becomes  like  the  female.  It  is  said  to  be 
indigenous  to  England.  It  is,  however, 
very  local,  and  by  no  means  plentiful ; but 
is  spoken  of  as  an  inhabitant  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Derbyshire.  We  do  not 
find  the  nest  has  been  discovered  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Latham  says  it  builds  in 
some  hole  of  a tree,  not  very  near  the 
ground ; and  adds  that  the  nest  is  only  a 
few  fibres,  mixed  with  moss,  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  hole ; and  that  the  eggs  are 
six  in  number.  With  us  it  seems  to  affect 
wild  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  furze, 
where  there  are  no  trees.  In  such  situa- 
tions, therefore,  it  is  i)robable  it  builds  on 
the  ground  amongst  the  high  grass  and 
furze,  like  the  Whinchat  and  Stonechat, 
as  it  has  all  the  actions  and  manners  of 
those  birds. 

Suppi.EMENT.  — This  bird  rarely  if  ever 
makes  its  ajjpearance  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  island,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred tliat  it  is  a northern  species,  and  we 
might  rather  expect  it  to  be  indigenous 
than  only  a summer  visitant.  Mr.  Bolton, 
in  his  ‘ Harmonia  fiuralis,’  says  the  Cole- 
finch  has  been  known  to  build  its  nest  in 
an  almond  tree  when  in  full  blossom.  The 
eggs  represented  in  this  work  are  five  in 
number,  of  a blue  colour.  This  is  indeed 
early  in  the  season,  for  the  almond  is  fre- 
quently in  blossom  the  latter  end  of  March, 
before  any  leaves  could  conceal  the  nest. 
Other  authors  assure  us  the  nest  is  formed 
in  the  hole  of  a tree,  so  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  accounts,  for  it 
has  been  justly  considered  that  the  habit 
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of  niiliflcation  is  a strong  specific  character 
more  rarely  subject  to  variation  than  the 
bird  itself.  Mr.  Bewick  speaks  of  a pair 
of  these  birds  having  been  shot  at  Benton 
itf  Northumberland,  but  is  silent  with  re- 
spect to  the  season  ; one  of  these  wanted 
tlie  white  spot  on  the  forehead ; in  other 
respects  they  were  similar;  the  upper 
parts  in  both  were  black  obscurely  mixed 
with  bro\ra.  This  author  adds  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  but  unfortunately  does  not 
quote  his  authority  : — “ The  nest  of  this 
bird,  with  a very  great  number  of  young, 
was  found  in  a hole  of  a tree  in  Axwell 
Park,  June  18, 1801 : the  parent  birds,  but 
particulai'ly  the  male,  incessantly  kept 
feeding  them  with  small  Hies,  which  they 
were  extremely  expert  in  catching.”  If 
the  author  had  ocular  demonstration  of 
this  remark  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  cir- 
cumstance should  be  omitted,  for  we  know 
by  long  experience  how  little  is  to  be  de- 
pended on  the  observations  of  the  un- 
scientific. Mr.  Bolton,  who  was  a York- 
shire gentleman,  says  that  it  visits  the 
IVest  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  departs 
with  its  young  in  September  (‘  Harmonia 
Ruralis,’  p.  40).  This  account  certainly 
implies  that  Mr.  Bolton  found  the  bird  in 
his  neighbourhood  sufficiently  plentiful  to 
make  such  observations  on  its  autumnal 
migrations,  but  we  cannot  conceive  that 
it  would  retire  noithward  in  the  colder 
months  : and  if  it  does  not  change  its  ha- 
bits with  the  season,  and  continues  less 
noticed,  it  certainly  proceeds  a very  little 
way  southward.  We  believe  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  its  being  killed  in 
the  southern  counties  of  Kent  or  Sussex, 
the  evident  route  of  the  bird  if  it  migrated 
to  and  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  like 
the  spotted  species.  With  regal'd  to  the 
“ very  great  number  of  young  ” found  in 
the  hole  of  a tree,  as  related  by  Mr.  Be- 
wick, we  cannot  help  expressing  a doubt 
that  he  has  been  deceived,  as  this  circum- 
stance alone,  so  contrary  to  the  characters 
of  its  congeners,  is  sufficient  to  create 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  scientific  orni- 
thologist, unless  we  had  been  told  the 
author  spoke  from  personal  knowledge. 
Sepp  and  Kramer  both  assert  that  the 
Muscicapa  atricapilla  builds  its  nest  in 
the  hole  of  a tree ; Linnams  admits  it  in 
his  first  edition  of  the  ‘ Fauna  Suecica,’ 
but  appears  to  have  rejected  it  in  the  se- 
cond. Mr.  Oedman,  however,  avers  it  to 
be  a Swedish  bird,  and  says  it  lays  five 
eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a tree.  Whether  it 
winters  so  far  north  we  are  not  informed, 
but  we  are  told  it  braves  the  winter  in 
Norway.  “ The  I'ied  Flycatcher,"  says 
Dr.  Reeves  in  his  ‘ Essay  on  Toiq)idity,'  p. 
03,  “ lives  on  soft  seeds  and  insects  in  this 
countiy;  but  it  feeds  veiy  different  in 


Norway,  especially  during  ivinter,  when  it 
repairs  to  the  habitations  of  men,  and 
subsists  on  flesh  dried  in  the  smoke.”  If 
then  this  bird  breeds  so  far  north  as  Swe- 
den, and  continues  the  whole  year  in  Nor- 
way, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it 
is  truly  indigenous  to  England,  since  it  is 
known  to  breed  there.  It  is,  however,  a 
local  species,  never  has  been  plentiful,  and 
seems  at  present  to  become  rare,  so  that 
we  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  has  ever  been  identified 
with  us  in  winter,  though  we  have  scarcely 
a doubt  that  it  remains  in  England  the 
whole  year.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
amongst  the  smaller  tribe  of  birds  whose 
nest  we  have  not  taken  with  our  own 
hands,  but  this  is  in  a great  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  kind  assistance  of  a scien- 
tific friend  and  naturalist,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dalton,  of  Copgrove,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  bird,  and  has  frequently  seen  it  about 
his  house  in  the  summer,  but  does  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  noticed  it  in  the 
winter.  This  gentleman  favoured  us  with 
a pair  of  these  birds  shot  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, in  which  there  is  no  material 
distinction  between  the  sexes,  except  that 
the  female  is  rather  less  bright  in  the 
black  parts  of  the  plumage.  At  our  re- 
quest Mr.  Dalton  has  recently  furnished 
us  with  the  nest  and  eggs  taken  the  be- 
ginning of  May  in  the  present  year  (1811), 
in  the  same  county ; remarldng  at  the 
same  time  that  this  bird  had  not  made  its 
appearance  about  his  house  this  season, 
and  that  it  was  become  very  scarce.  The 
nest  was  taken  from  a hole  in  a tree  ; it  is 
composed  of  dry  leaves  intermixed  with 
broad  pieces  of  the  interior  bark  of  some 
tree,  and  a little  hay,  with  a few  long 
hairs,  and  three  or  four  feathers  form  the 
hning.  The  matexials  are  so  coarse,  and 
destitute  of  wool  or  other  substance  that 
is  capable  of  connecting  the  parts,  that  it 
scai-cely  holds  together,  evidently  bespeak- 
ing that  it  had  been  taken  from  the  situa- 
tion described.  The  eggs  are  five  in  num- 
ber, of  a very  pale  blue,  about  the  size  and 
colour  of  those  of  the  Redstart,  but  rather 
paler.  The  nest  is  veiy  different  from 
that  of  the  Redstart,  which  is  more  com- 
pact, and  formed  of  moss,  plentifully  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers ; whereas  in  the 
Flycatcher’s  nest  now  before  us  there  is 
not  a shigle  spiig  of  moss.  The  scientific 
Ornithologist  will  be  gratified  by  these 
additions  which  Mr.  Dalton  has  enabled 
us  to  give  to  the  history  of  this  local  spe- 
cies ; and  we  may  hope  through  the  same 
channel  to  obtain  a more  competent  know- 
ledge of  its  manners  and  general  history. 
It  now  remains  to  discover  whether  any 
change  of  plumage  in  the  autumn  takes 
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place,  that  may  hitherto  have  occasioned 
the  want  of  identifying  this  bird  in  the 
winter.  Observations  on  the  colour  of  the 
plumage  of  the  young,  just  before  or  after 
they  leave  the  nest,  might  throw  light  on 
the  subject.  But  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  its  rarity  and  extreme  locality 
have  been  the  occasion  of  the  desiderata  in 
its  natural  history,  and  that  our  scientific 
friend  will  hereafter  find  that  the  bird  in 
question  is  in  fact  indigenous  to  York- 
shire, continuing  there  the  whole  year ; 
but  perhaps  is  induced,  by  local  circum- 
stances, to  change  its  situation  after  the 
breeding  season.  The  place  in  which  our 
nest  was  found,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
eggs,  perfectly  accord  with  the  accounts  of 
those  foreign  authors  before  mentioned ; 
but  not  ■svith  the  accounts  given  by  either 
Mr.  Bolton  or  Mr.  Bewick.  From  the 
very  early  period  of  the  year  that  the  sup- 
posed Flycatcher’s  nest  was  noticed  by 
the  former  amongst  the  branches  of  an 
almond *ti’ee,  we  have  very  little  doubt  but 
that  it  was  actually  belonging  to  the  Hedge 
■Warbler,  the  earliest  breeder,  and  the  only 
one  that  lays  blue  eggs  in  such  a situation. 
It  is  possible  such  an  opinion  was  induced 
by  the  appearance  of  tiie  Pied  Flycatcher 
on,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  toee. 
What  the  bird  could  be,  the  nest  of  which 
is  described  to  belong  to  the  Flycatcher, 
in  the  hole  of  a tree,  containing  a “ very 
great  number  of  young,”  is  impossible  to 
determine,  but  we  cannot  think  it  be- 
longed to  this  species,  since  five  eggs  ap- 
pear to  be  the  utmost  number  the  Pied 
Flycatcher  has  been  clearly  ascertained  to 
lay,  which  also  corresponds  with  the  na- 
ture of  its  congeners. 

[Flycatcher,  Eedbreasted.  — Muscicapa 
parva,  Bechst.  Naturg.  Deut.  v.  3,  p.  442 ; 
Temminck,  Manuel  d’Oriiithologie,  vol.  i. 
p.  159  ; Gould,  Birds  of  Europe,  plate  xii. 
— “ The  adult  male  has  all  the  uisper  parts 
of  an  uniform  shade  of  cinereous-red, 
which  assumes  a slightly  blue  tint  above 
the  ears ; the  wing-feathers  ai'e  cinereous- 
brown  ; the  four  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail,  and  the  tips  of  the  side  feathers  of 
the  tail,  are  blackish  ; these  last  are  pure 
wlrite  at  their  base ; throat,  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  breast  bright  red ; Hanks 
reddish ; the  remainder  of  the  under  pai-ts 
white ; bristles  at  the  base  of  the  beak 
very  long  ; beak  and  legs  brown.  Length 
4 inches  5 lines.  The  adult  female  has 
the  red  of  the  breast  and  neck  much 
duller,  and  all  the  other  colours  less  dis- 
tinct. At  present  I am  only  well  acquainted 
with  the  young  of  this  species.  They  are 
of  a very  bright  red  on  the  breast  and 
flanks ; the  throat  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  red ; all  the  upper  parts  ash-coloured ; 


the  ■wing-feathers  margined  and  tipped 
with  red ; the  side  feathers  of  the  tail 
white,  tipped  wth  cinereous-brown : in 
this  state  it  is  the  Muscicapa  parva  of 
Bechstein,  Naturg.  Deut.  v.  iii.  p.  442; 
Kleiner  fliegenfauger,  Meyer,  Tasschenb. 
Deut.  V.  i.  p.  215.  Note.  — This  sjiecies, 
for  which  I am  indebted  to  my  friends  in 
Germany,  is  there  migi-atoi-y,  but  very  dif- 
ficult to  procure.  1 have  not  heard  that 
the  species  has  been  seen  elsewhere ; pro- 
bably it  only  passes  through  France  in  its 
migrations.  I am  unable  to  say  whether 
it  has  a double  moult,  but  I suppose  so. 
It  inhabits  the  vast  forests  of  Germany 
only  during  the  \erg  short  breeding  sea- 
son : it  is  common  in  the  eastern  pai-ts  of 
Gei-many  towai'ds  the  south : it  feeds  on 
small  insects.  It  builds  on  the  united 
branches  of  two  neighbouring  trees,  or  in 
a fork  of  the  branches.” — Temminck,  i.  158. 
“ The  moult  of  this  species  is  single,  but 
the  colours  of  the  plumage,  especially  of 
the  under  parts,  change  periodically,  Jrom 
the  same  causes  as  those  of  ^Muscicapa 
grisola  and  51.  albicollis.  Muscicapa  parva 
and  rufogulaiis  of  Brehm,  '\^og.  Deut.  p. 
227.  Atlas  du  Slanuel,  pi.  lithog.,  the  male 
in  spilng.  Namn,  Naturg.  Neue  Ausg.  pi. 
65,  fig.  3,  the  young  bird  of  the  year.  In- 
habits the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  but  it 
is  not  common : it  is  more  abundant  in 
Huugaiy.  It  has  just  the  appearance  of 
the  Redbreast,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
tints  of  its  plumage ; it  also  possesses  the 
warbling  song  of  that  bird.”  — Temminck, 
iii.  85.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gould  for 
making  known  to  us  the  addition  of  this 
interesting  little  bii'd  to  the  avi-fauna  of 
Britain  ; all  that  is  known  respecting  it  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Rodd  in  the  ‘ Zoolo- 
gist the  first  notice  is  in  the  volume  for 
1863,  at  p.  8444  ; — “ The  following  com- 
munication, ■R'hich  I received  from  5Ir. 
Gould,  enables  me  to  add  the  above  inte- 
resting and  (to  Western  Europe)  rare  spe- 
cies to  our  Cornish  list  of  birds : — ‘ Strange 
to  say,  on  the  very  day  I visited  Falmouth 
one  of  the  rai'est  of  European  birds  was 
shot  for  the  first  time  in  Great  Britain, 
and,  it  being  killed  in  Cornwall,  I thought 
you  would  like  to  know  something  about 
it.  The  bird  in  question  is  the  kluscicapa 
paiwa,  and  you  will  find  figures  of  it  in 
Paid  14  of  my  ‘ Birds  of  Europe,’  which 
you  have  in  the.  Penzance  5Iuseum.  The 
plates  will  at  once  give  you  an  idea  of  this 
pretty  species  (a  robin  amongst  the  fly- 
catchers). I certainly  never  expected  this 
singulai'  bird  to  have  been  added  to  our 
Fauna.  This  occasional  lateral  migration 
of  birds  is  \ory  singular' : the  proper  home 
of  the  species  is  Western  India  or  the 
eastern  pai'ts  of  Europe.  The  specimen 
was  sent  in  the  flesh  to  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
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British  Museum,  aud  in  this  state  I had  it 
in  my  hands,  so  that  tliere  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  bird  was  in  good  conilition, 
thanks  to  your  genial  climate.  The  bird 
was  shot  on  the  !24th  of  Januaiy,  by  Mr. 
Copeland,  of  Ctu'wythenack  House,  in  the 
piU'ish  of  Couslantiue,  near  Falmouth,  and 
is  a female.  Unfortunately  tlie  specimen 
was  placed  in  some  insecure  place,  and  the 
head  wirs  eaten  by  mice  or  rats,  so  that  the 
hotly  alone  was  sent  to  the  Museum.  If 
you  write  to  iNIr.  Copeland,  ask  him  to  look 
out  for  the  male,  which  will  have  a red 
breast.’  I wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Copeland, 
whose  attention  to  Natural  History,  and 
whose  especial  interest  in  observing  the  or- 
nithological rarities  in  our  county,  I felt  sure 
would  ensure  an  accm-ate  account  of  the 
capture  of  tliis  little  wanderer  ; and  I re- 
ceived from  him  the  following  interesting 
remarks  on  tlie  habits  of  the  bird  ; — ‘ Your 
favour  has  duly  reached  me.  The  little 
Flycatcher  alluded  to  we  observed  some 
days  before  it  was  shot.  Its  habits  were 
interesting,  taking  a great  deal  the  cha- 
racter of  our  summer  visitor.  We  first 
observed  it  on  a dead  hoUy  tree ; this  tree 
and  the  groimd  around  the  house  were  its 
favourite  resort.  It  was  particularly  active, 
skimming  the  grass  to  within  about  a foot, 
then  perching  itself,  dai’ted  occasionally 
with  a toss,  resting  either  on  a shrub  or 
the  ware  fencing.  There  is  another  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  which  a vigilant  watch 
will  be  kept.  I saw  it  a few  days  hack  in 
a plantation  which  is  four  hundred  yards 
from  my  house.  Should  I be  fortunate  to 
capture  it,  you  shall  have  due  notice.  I 
believe  that  with  due  attention  many  inte- 
resting visitors  may  be  found.’  I am  un- 
able to  offer  you  any  particulars  of  this 
valuable  fact,  except  second-hand ; but  no 
doubt,  upon'  the  two  authorities  I have 
quoted,  you  will  feel  a pleasure  in  giving 
the  visit  of  this  new  British  bird  a place 
in  the  ‘ Zoologist.’  ” The  second  and  only 
other  notice  is  at  p.  8841  of  the  same  vo- 
lume “ Amongst  the  various  arrivals  of 
different  birds,  in  their  migratorial  move- 
ment at  this  season  of  the  year  at  SciUy, 
Flycatchers  were  observed  on  Friday  last, 
three  of  which  were  captured,  one  of  them 
from  its  smaller  size  being  taken  for  a 
Chiffchaff.  The  four  outer  semi-white 
tail-feathers  arrested  the  attention  of  my 
nephew  and  Mr.  A.  Pechell,  who  were  the 
captors,  and  they  wtu’s  sent  over  here  for 
my  inspection.  The  little  bird,  from  the 
description  my  nephew  gave  before  I saw 
it,  led  me  to  beUeve  it  would  prove  a se- 
cond specimen  of  the  Musoicapa  parva. 
He  writes : — ‘ Pechell  has  sent  three  little 
birds  to  be  preserved,  and  we  want  your 
opinion  about  them.  Two,  we  think,  are 
young  Pied  Flycatchers ; the  third  seems 


to  be  something  Like  a Chitrehaff’,  but  the 
tail  is  not  right,  and  the  white  feathers 
seem  odd.  I think  they  are  all  young. 
The  actions  of  the  bird  with  the  white  taU. 
were  those  of  a Flycat(;her.’  On  examining 
this  third  and  small  bird,  it  proved  to  be 
the  Redbreasted  Flycatcher.  The  sides  of 
the  breast  are  tinged  ■\\ith  buff-brown, 
which  colour  is  perceptible  across  the 
breast.  The  chin  and  middle  parts  of  the 
breast  and  belly  -ndiite,  not  quite  pure. 
The  four  outer  tail-feathers  with  tlieir 
basal  halves  irregularly  white,  leaving  the 
tips  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
brown.  I venture  an  opinion  that  this  is 
an  immature  male  bird.”  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  now  tliat  attention  has  been 
called  to  tliis  little  bird,  and  its  similarity 
to  the  Robin,  both  in  song  and  plumage, 
pointed  out,  that  we  shall  have  numerous 
other  records  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles.] 

[Flycatcher,  Redeyed.  — Muscicapa  oliva- 
cea,  Wilson,  American  Ornithology,  plate 
xii.  figure  ii.  Vireo  olivaceus,  Bonaparte 
and  Jameson's  Edition  of  Wilson,  A.  M. 
vol.  ii.  p.  77.  Vireosylva  olivacea,  Bona- 
parte, and  Edwin  Brown  in  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Tutbury.  — “ This  species  is  five  inches 
and  a half  long,  and  seven  inches  in  ex- 
tent ; crown  ash,  slightly  tinged  with  olive, 
bordered  on  each  side  with  a line  of  black, 
below  which  is  a line  of  white  passing  from 
the  nostril  over  and  a little  beyond  the  eye; 
the  bill  is  longer  than  usual  with  birds  of 
its  tribe,  the  upper  mandible  overhanging 
the  lower  considerably,  and  notched,  dusky 
above  and  light  blue  below ; all  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  above  is  of  a yellow-olive,  re- 
lieved on  the  tail  and  at  the  tips  of  the 
wings  with  brown;  chin,  throat,  breast, 
and  belly  pure  white  ; inside  of  the  wings 
and  vent-feathers  greenish  yellow ; the 
tail  is  very  slightly  forked ; legs  and  feet 
light  blue ; iris  of  the  eye  red.  The  fe- 
male is  marked  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  is  distinguishable  only  by  the 
greater  obscurity  of  the  colours.  This  is  a 
numerous  species,  though  confined  chiefly 
to  the  woods  and  forests,  and,  like  all  the 
rest  of  its  tribe  that  visit  Pennsylvania,  is 
a bird  of  passage.  It  ai-rives  here  late  in 
April;  has  a loud,  lively,  and  energetic 
song,  which  it  continues  as  it  hunts  among 
the  thick  foliage,  sometimes  for  an  hour 
with  little  intermission.  In  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  to  the  middle  of  July, 
it  is  the  most  distinguishable  of  all  the 
wai'blers  of  the  forest ; and  even  in  Au- 
gust, long  after  the  rest  have  almost  all 
become  mute,  the  notes  of  the  Red-eyed 
Flycatcher  are  frequently  heard  with  un- 
abated spirit.  These  notes  are  in  short, 
omphatical  bars,  of  two,  three,  or  four 
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syllables.  lu  Jamaica,  where  this  bird 
winters,  and  is  probably  also  resident,  it  is 
called,  as  Sloane  informs  us.  Whip-tom- 
kelly,  from  an  imagined  resemblance  of  its 
notes  to  these  woi'ds.  And,  indeed,  on 
attentively  listening  for  some  time  to  this 
bird  in  his  full  ardour  of  song,  it  requires 
but  little  of  imagination  to  fancy  that  you 
hear  it  pronounce  these  words,  ‘ Tom- 
kelly,  whip-tom-kelly  ! ’ very  distinctly.  It 
inhabits  from  Georgia  to  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  leaving  Pennsylvania  about  the 
middle  of  September.  This  bird  builds 
in  the  month  of  May  a small,  neat,  pensile 
nest,  generally  suspended  between  two 
twigs  of  a young  dogwood  or  other  small 
sapling.  It  is  hung  by  the  two  upper 
edges,  seldom  at  a greater  height  than  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  formed 
of  2>ieces  of  hoimets’  nests,  some  fiax,  frag- 
ments of  withered  leaves,  slips  of  vine- 
bark,  bits  of  paper,  all  glued  together  with 
the  saliva  of  the  bii’d,  and  the  silk  of  cater- 
pillars, so  as  to  be  very  compact ; the  in- 
side is  lined  with  thin  slips  of  grape-vine- 
bark,  fibrous  grass,  and  sometimes  hair. 
These  nests  are  so  durable  that  I have 
often  known  them  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  weather  for  a year ; and  in  one  in- 
stance I have  found  the  nest  of  the  yellow 
bird  built  in  the  cavity  of  one  of  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  mice  vex-y  often 
take  possession  of  them  after  they  ai-e 
abandoned  by  the  owners.  The  eggs  are 
four,  sometimes  five,  pure  white,  except 
near  the  great  end,  where  they  ai’e  marked 
with  a few  small  dots  of  dark  brown  or 
reddish.  They  generally  raise  two  bi-oods 
in  the  season.”  — Wilson,  Am.  Omith., 
Jameson’s  Edition,  p.  77.  The  only  in- 
stance of  the  occurrence  of  this  Noilh- 
Ameiican  bird  in  Britain  is  recorded  at 
page  385  of  the  ‘ Natui’al  Histoi'y  of  Tut- 
bmy,’  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  and 
Edwin  Brown ; and  again  in  the  ‘ Zoolo- 
gist’ for  1861,  p.  8965.  The  passage  is 
subjoined  : — “A  male  specimen  of  the 
Redeyed  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  oUvacea  of 
Linneus  and  Wilson)  was  ti-apped  by  a 
birdcatcher,  together  with  its  female  com- 
panion, at  CheUaston,  near  Derby,  in  May, 
1859.  The  specimen  of  the  male  is  in  my 
possession  ; the  female  was  unfortunately 
not  preserved.” — Edwin  Brown.] 

Flycatcher,  Spotted.  — [ Yarrell,  i.  182 ; 
Hewitson,  xxi.  74.]  Muscicapa  Grisola, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  328,  20 ; Gmel.  Syst  ii.  p. 
949  ; Raii  Syn.  p.  81,  7 ; Will.  p.  153, 171, 

7 ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  211 ; Bris.  ii.  p.  357,  i.  t. 
85,  f.  3 ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p.  267 ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p. 
467,  1.  Stoporola  Aldr  ? Raii  Syn.  p.  77, 
A.  1 ; Will.  p.  159  ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  217.  Le 
Gobemouche,  Buf.  iv.  p.  517,  t.  25,  f.  2. 
Cobweb,  Mort.  North,  p.  426.  Spotted 


Flycatcher,  Br.  Zool.  No.  134 ; Ib.  fol.  99, 
t.  R.  2,  f.  4 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  87 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  323,  1 ; Wale.  ii.  t.  224 ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  11.  Provincial:  Rafter; 
Bee-bird;  Gheri-y-sucker  ; Chanchidei-. — 
This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a Titlark ; 
length  not  quite  six  inches.  The  bill  is 
dusky,  and  bi'oad  at  the  base ; inside  of 
the  mouth  yellow;  ii-ides  hazel.  The 
whole  upper  parts  of  the  bird  ore  brown  ; 
the  head  obscurely  spotted  with  dusky; 
breast  and  belly  dull  white ; the  shafts  of 
the  feathers  on  the  breast  dusky ; sides 
under  the  wings  tinged  with  dull  orange ; 
legs  short  and  black.  This  bird  comes  to 
us  late  in  the  spring,  and  departs  in  Sep- 
tember. It  frequents  orchards  and  groves, 
win  often  make  its  nest  on  the  limb  of 
some  fruit-tree  nailed  against  the  wall,  or 
in  a hole ; sometimes  in  outbuildings, 
upon  the  end  of  a rafter  or  beam,  and  at 
other  times  against  the  body  of  a large 
tree  upon  the  stump  of  a decayed  branch. 
The  nest  is  formed  of  bents,  moss,  and 
such  like  materials,  interwoven  with  spi- 
ders’ webs,  and  lined  with  feathers.  It 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  not  much  uuHke 
those  of  the  Redbreast,  but  i-ather  less, 
and  the  rust-coloui'ed  spots  more  distinct, 
and  not  so  much  confined  to  the  larger 
end.  1 ts  food  seems  to  be  entirely  winged 
insects ; though  we  ai-e  told  it  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  cheiTies.  Perhaps  they  may 
fi’equent  that  and  other  fruit-trees  for  the 
sake  of  Hies,  which  ai’e  attracted  by  the 
fruit.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds  leave 
the  nest  they  are  led  by  the  old  ones  to 
some  neighbouring  wood  or  grove  where 
insects  abound,  and  where  they  may  be 
seen  darting  in  every  direction  in  pursuit 
of  flies,  and  freqnently  returning  to  the 
same  stand.  Its  note  is  a simple  weak 
chirp,  not  frequently  used  tUl  after  the 
young  are  fled,  so  that  the  bird  is  not 
easily  discovered,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  seems  to  be  more  gene- 
rally diffused  in  England  than  the  Red- 
start, and  many  other  of  the  summer  mi- 
gi-ants.  We  have  observed  it  in  several 
parts  of  Cornwall,  where  the  last  mentioned 
bird  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  ; and  it  is  more 
common  than  that  bird  in  the  west  of 
Devonshire. 

[Foolish  Guillemot. — See  Gxiillemot.] 

[Forktailed  Petrel.  — See  Petrel,  Fork- 
tailed.] 

[Freckled  Heron. — See' Heron,  Freckled.] 

French-Pie. — See  Shrike,  Cinereous. 

Fulmar,  or  Fulmer. — [Yarrell,  iii.  638  ; 
Hewitson,  cxRv.  512.]  Procellaria  glaciahs. 
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Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  213,  3 ; Gviel,  Syst.  ii.  p. 
602  ; Jnd.  Orn.  ii.  p.  823,  9 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  243.  Procellaiia  cinerea, 
Bris.  vi.  p.  143,  2,  t.  12,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p. 
399.  Fulmar,  ou  Petrel-puflin  gris-blauc, 
Buf.  ix.  p.  325,  t.  22.  Wagellus  Oornubi- 
ensiura  Mallemueke,  Eaii  Syn.  p.  130,  A. 
13.  Hafiert,  seu  Equus  mai'iuus.  Will.  p. 
300  ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  395.  Fulmar-  Petrel,  Br. 
ZooL  ii.  No.  257 ; Ib.  fol.  145,  t.  M.  2 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  401 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p. 
403,  9 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  217 ; Wale.- 
Syn.  ii.  t 89.  Provincial : Mallemock, 
Malmock,  or  Mallduck.  — This  species  of 
Petrel  is  about  the  size  of  the  Common 
GuU.  The  bill  is  yellow,  very  strong,  and 
much  liooked  at  the  end ; the  nostrils  are 
placed  in  a convex  sheath.  The  head, 
neck,  tail,  and  whole  under  side  of  the 
body  white ,-  tlie  back  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  ash-colour ; quiU-feathers  dusky ; 
the  legs  yellowish ; back  toe  wanting,  in- 
stead of  which  is  a sort  of  spur.  The  Ful- 
mar is  not  frequently  seen  on  our  southern 
coasts ; we  never  remember  but  one  in- 
stance, and  that  was  in  South  Wales.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  islands 
off  the  north  of  Scotland.  At  St.  Kilda  it 
breeds,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with 
a vast  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  for 
cuhnai-y  as  well  as  medical  purposes.  Its 
food  is  entirely  fish,  pai-ticularly  that  of 
the,  most  oily  nature,  by  which  means  it  is 
always  charged  mth  oil,  and  has  the  power 
of  ejecting  it  vrith  force  from  its  bill,  a 
mode  of  defence  peculiar  to  the  Petrel 
genus.  Is  said  to  lay  one  large  white  egg 
the  latter  end  of  May. 

Supplement. — A very  complete  skele- 
ton of  this  bird  has  been  presented  to  us 
by  Colonel  Templer,  and  with  it  the  fol- 
lowing genuine  “ Newfoundland  poetry,” 
which  was  given  to  him  by  a master  of  a 
trader  to  that  country,  accompanied  with 
the  narrative  : — “ This  bird  (which  seems 
to  be  known  only  by  the  title  of  ‘ John 
Down  ’ by  the  fishermen)  attends  the  fish- 
ing vessels  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  feeds  on  the  liver  and  ofiGal  of  the  cod- 
fish that  is  thrown  overboard.  It  is  taken 
by  means  of  a hook  baited  with  a piece  of 


liver,  and  being  stretched  at  length  to  a 
stick,  it  is  sunk  under  water,  and  in  half 
an  hour  (as  the  informant  declared)  is 
completely  skeletonized  by  what  the  sailors 
call  sea-lice.”  Some  of  these  insects  were 
jirocured  for  us  in  Newfoundland,  and  did 
u*t  tm-n  out  to  be  what  is  usually  deno- 
minated sea-louse  {Oniscus),  but  Cancer 
Locusta,  the  same  in  every  respect  as  that 
found  on  our  coast,  and  figured  in  the 
‘ Linnean  Transactions,’  vol.  ix.  tab.  4, 
fig.  1.  The  following  poetical  soliloquy 
has  been  transcribed  without  the  smallest 
alteration  except  in  orthography,  which 
was  necessai-y,  to  its  being  generally  un- 
derstood : — 

“ Here  hangs  I,  John  Down,  for  ever. 

That  often  crossed  the  bank  for  liver; 
Now,  to  my  sorrow  and  great  surqjrise, 
Here  I hang  an  anatomize. 

Come  aU  you  birds  now  of  my  flock. 
Don’t  be  too  anxious  for  to  eat. 

For  if  in  that  hver  a hook  shall  be. 
You’ll  share  the  fate  then  here  like  me.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  skeleton  the 
skin  of  the  legs,  and  webs  of  the  feet,  re- 
main as  perfect  as  in  a fresh  specimen ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  these 
anatomists,  be  what  they  may,  are  ex- 
tremely expeditious  in  their  work,  but  it 
can  scar-cely  be  credited  that  it  could  be  so 
completely  efiected  in  so  short  a time  as 
half  an  hour.  No  human  art  could  so 
completely  divest  a bird  of  evei-y  particle 
of  flesh,  and  leave  aU  the  finer  bones,  car- 
tilages and  ligaments  in  so  perfect  a con- 
dition ; nothing  but  the  conjoint  efforts  of 
numerous  insects,  with  their  minute  nip- 
pers, could  so  admirably  prepare  such  a 
subject.  We  are  assured  that  this  species 
of  Petrel  abounds  in  the  Northern  Seas, 
where  they  follow  the  track  of  the  wounded 
whale,  and  when  he  is  exhausted  they  in- 
stantly  alight  on  this  huge  monster  of  the 
deep,  and  with  their  strong  hooked  biUs 
penetrate  the  skin,  and  gorge  themselves 
with  the  blubber. 

Furze -Chat. — See  Wbinchat. 
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Gadwall.  — [Yarrell,  iii.  254;  Hewitson, 
cxiii.  402].  Anas  strepera,  Lin.  Syst.  L p. 
200,  20 ; Omel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  620 ; Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  859,  69 ; Bris.  vi.  p.  339,  8,  t.  33,  f. 
1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  452 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii. 
p.  353  ; Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  Ill,  t.  13,  f.  7,  8 
(trachea);  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  p.  350. 
Anas  platyrhj-nchos,  liaii  Syn.  p.  145,  A. 
2 ; Will.  p.  287.  Chipeau,  Btif.  ix.  p.  187, 


1. 12.  Gadwall,  or  Grey,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
288;  Ib.  fol.  167,  t.  Q.  3 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
P.6'75,1.;  Will.  Angl. -p.SIA.t.  72;  Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  258 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p. 
515,  10 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  68 ; Fult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  21.  Provincial:  Eodge.  — This 
species  of  Duck  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Widgeou;  length  nineteen  inches.  The 
bill  is  two  inches  long,  flat  and  black. 
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Head,  and  most  part  of  the  neck,  reddish 
brown,  spotted  with  black ; sides  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
rufous- white,  spotted  with  brown ; the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the 
back,  breast,  ahd  scapulars  elegantly  marked 
■with  black  and  white  curved  lines ; lowrti' 
pai’t  of  the  back  dusky  brown ; rump,  up- 
per and  under  taU-coverts  black;  belly 
dii-ty  white ; sides  and  thighs  marked  with 
light  brown  lines ; the  coverts  on  the  ridge 
of  the  wing  ore  pale  reddish  brown ; be- 
neath that  of  a purplish  red ; the  lowest 
order  of^a  deep  black ; greater  quiUs  dusky ; 
on  the  lesser  quills  is  a white  patch ; the 
tail  ash-coloured,  edged  with  white ; legs 
orange.  The  female  has  the  same  mark- 
ings in  the  wings,  but  not  near  so  bright  in 
colom- ; the  breast  reddish  brown,  spotted 
■VNith  black ; the  feathers  on  the  neck,  back, 
and  rump  edged  with  piUe  reddish  brown ; 
the  curved  lines  on  the  neck  and  breast  of 
the  male  are  -wanting  in  this  sex.  TMs 
bird  visits  us  in  -\rinter,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a plentiful  species.  Supposed 
to  breed  in  Sweden,  and  probably  in  Russia 
and  Siberia,  being  found  in  those  parts. 
It  is  said  to  be  a great  diver ; feeds  chiefly 
by  night,  concealing  itself  amongst  the 
reeds  and  rushes  dming  the  day.  It  makes 
a noise  not  unlike  that  of  the  Mallard,  but 
louder. 

Supplement. — This  species  of  Duck  ap- 
pears to  be  extremely  rare  in  England,  so 
much  so  that  in  no  instance  have  we  been 
able  to  procure  a fresh  specimen  in  the 
great  number  of  years  we  have  attended 
to  the  subject  of  Ornithology.  The  trachea 
(which,  as  it  becomes  better  known,  forms 
a strong  specific  character  in  this  tribe  of 
aquatic  birds)  has  been  described  and 
figured  by  Dr.  Latham,  in  an  admirable 
paper  on  the  subject,  printed  in  the 
‘ Transactions  of  the  linnsean  Society 
and  is  again  described  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Supplement  to  the  ‘ General 
Synopsis  of  Birds.’  This  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  transcribing : — “ The  -windpipe 
of  the  male  has  a bony  bladder  and  arch 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pintail  Duck, 
but  the  globular  part  not  quite  so  large  : 
we  may  observe,  too,  that  it  adheres  to  the 
side  of  the  arch,  quite  to  the  bottom, 
whereas  in  the  Pintml  it  is  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  arch  by  a small  portion  only.” 

[Gadwall  Duck. — See  Gadwall.] 

Gair-Fowl. — See  Auk,  Great. 

Gallinule. — A genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  : Bill  thick  at  the  base, 
sloping  towards  the  point,  and  somewhat 
compressed  sideways.  Forehead  more  or 
less  bare.  Body  compressed,  ’Wings  short 


and  concave.  Tail  short.  Toes  divided  to 
theii'  oi'igin. 

[Gallinule,  Baillon's. — Yarrell,  iii.  121; 
Hewitson,  cvi.  377.  Baillon’s  Crake,  Crex 
Baillonii,  Selby,  Brit.  Ornith.  ii.  1B2.  Poule 
d’eah  Baillon,  Temminck,  Manuel  d'Orni- 
thologie,  ii.  C92.  Yarrell  and  He^ritson 
adopt,  as  above  cited,  Selby’s  name. — “ In 
the  adult  male  the  beak  is  green,  the  base 
red ; irides  red ; top  of  the  head,  and  back 
of  the  neck,  clove-brown ; centre  of  the 
back,  and  the  scapulars,  black,  with  nu- 
merous spots  and  sti-eoks  of  pure  white  ; 
wing-coverts  and  tertials  clove-brown,  spot- 
ted and  sti’eaked  with  pure  white ; pri- 
maries dai-k  brown  ; the  outer  web  of  the 
first  quill-feather  edged  with  white ; upper 
toil-coverts  and  tail-feathei-s  clove-brown  ; 
throat,  cheek,  sides,  and  front  of  the  neck, 
breast  and  belly,  uniform  lead-grey  ; vent 
and  under  toil-coverts  the  some,  but  tip- 
ped with  white ; legs  and  toes  flesh-colour. 
'The  female  has  both  mandibles  green  at 
the  point,  pale  reddish  brown  at  the  base ; 
irides  crimson-red ; neither  the  black  co- 
lour on  the  centi-e  of  the  back,  or  on  the 
scapulars,  or  the  white  spots  upon  the 
black,  are  so  pure  in  colour  as  the  same 
pai'ts  in  the  males ; nor  ai'e  the  white 
spots  so  numerous ; the  chin  white ; legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  in  the  preserved  speci- 
men, pale  brown ; aU  the  other  parts  as  in 
the  adult  male.  'The  whole  length  is  six 
inches  and  a half.  From  the  cai’pal  joint 
to  the  end  of  the  wing  four  inches ; the 
first  and  the  sixth  quill-feathers  equal  in 
length,  and  shorter  than  the  foui-th  or  the 
fifth ; the  second  and  third  feathers  equal 
in  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  -nTng : 
the  length  of  the  tarsus  one  inch  and  one- 
eighth  ; the  length  of  the  middle  toe  and 
claw  one  inch  and  five-eighths.” — Yarrell, 
iii.  123.  An  extremely  rare  bii'd  in  Britain, 
but  occurring  more  frequently  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  abundantly  in  Northern 
Africa.  JMr.  YarreU  has  recorded  the  oc- 
currence of  six  examples  in  England.  The 
following  records  occur  in  the  ‘ Zoologist :’ 
— In  the  volume  for  1847,  at  p.  1877,  a 
specimen  near  Y'oughal,  in  Ireland,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Harvey ; the  paragraph  is 
copied  from  the  ‘ Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History.’  In  the  volume  for  1850, 
at  p.  2923,  Mr.  C.  A.  Delmai-  states  that 
on  the  I9th  of  September  of  that  year  a 
specimen  was  obtained  near  Deal.  In  the 
volume  for  1851,  at  p.  3035,  we  find  that 
the  same  gentleman  obtained  a second 
specimen  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  vo- 
lume for  1858,  at  p.  6210,  that  indefati- 
gable observer,  Mr.Jlodd,  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  a specimen  near  Penzance 
during  the  summer  of  that  year.  In  the 
volume  for  1859,  at  p.  0329,  Mr.  Sealy  teUa 
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us  tliat  during  1858  there  were  several  in- 
stauces  of  their  ocouiTonce  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  adds  the  still  more  extraordi- 
nary fact  of  its  nesting  in  that  county. 
This  bird  is  Baillon’s  Crake,  of  Yarrell  and 
Hewitson,  as  cited  above.] 

Gallinule,  Common. — \_Yarrell,  hi.  129; 
HewiUoii,  cvh.  378.]  Ihihca  chloropus, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  258,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
698.  Gallinula  chloropus,  Ind.  Om.  h.  p. 
770,  13.  Gallinula  chloropus  major,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  113,  A.  1 ; Ib.  p.  190,  15  ; Will.  p. 
223,  t.  58 ; Bris.  vi.  p.  3,  1,  t.  1 ; Ib.  8vo, 
h.  p.  358.  Ponle  d’eau,  Buf.  vhi.  p.  171, 
1. 15.  Common  Water-Hen,  or  More-Hen, 
Albin,  h.  t.  71, — ^hi.  t.  91 ; Will.  Angl.  p. 
312,  t.  58.  Common  Gallinule,  Br.  Zool. 
h.  No.  217,  t.  77 ; Ib.  fol.  131,  t.  L.  1 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  h.  No.  411 ; Sup.  p.  69 ; Hayes, 
Br.  Birds,  t.  30  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  258,  12  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  191 ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  16  ; Wale.  Syn.  h.  t.  169  ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  110.  Provincial:  Moor- 
hen ; Mai’sh-hen  ; Cuddy  ; Moor-coot.  — 
This  bu’d  weighs  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
ounces ; length  fourteen  inches.  The  bill 
is  red  towards  the  base,  greenish  at  the 
point;  irides  reddish  hazel.  The  crown 
of  the  head  and  whole  upper  parts  are  of 
a deep  ohve-bro^vn ; the  under  pai'ts  cine- 
reous ; ridge  of  the  wing  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white ; in  some  there  are  two  or 
three  wliite  feathers  at  the  base  of  the 
thigh ; legs  and  toes  dusky  green ; above 
the  knee  is  a garter  of  red.  The  female  is 
less  than  the  male,  and  wants  the  red  on 
the  bill.  This  mark,  however,  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  spring.  This  is  a very 
common  species,  found  in  most  sedgy  and 
slow  rivers,  or  streams  of  water,  and  fre- 
quently in  ponds  abounding  with  weeds, 
where  it  can  lay  concealed.  Its  food  is 
principally  insects,  seeds,  and  vegetable 
productions  of  various  sorts,  for  which  it 
frequently  quits  the  water.  It  runs  fast, 
and  is  equally  expert  in  swimming  and 
diving,  although  the  feet  do  not  seem  cal- 
culated for  the  latter.  It  is  continually 
flirting  up  the  tail  as  it  runs  or  swims,  at 
which  time  the  white  underneath  is  very 
conspicuous.  The  nest  is  made  of  flags  or 
rushes,  which  is  placed  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  on  some  branch  of  a tree  or 
bush  ; sometimes  on  the  stump  of  an  old 
willow.  The-eggs  are  nine  or  ten  in  num- 
ber, but  most  commonly  five  or  six,  of  a 
light  yellowish  brown,  marked  with  rust- 
coloured  spots.  The  young  are  hatched 
in  about  three  weeks,  and  instantly  take 
the  water : they  are  covered  with  a black 
down.  When  distflfbcd  will  frequently 
perch.  It  flies  badly,  with  its  legs  hang- 
ing down.  In  the  act  of  diving  the  wings 
are  used  as  lins,  hire  most  others  of  the 


aquatic  tribe.  The  breed  of  this  bitd  is 
very  much  destroyed  by  summer  floods  in 
our  rivers  ; by  reason  of  their  nests  being 
placed  so  near  the  water  the  eggs  are  con- 
tinually swept  away.  The  young  are  fre- 
qiiently  destroyed  by  fish  of  prey  ; and  we 
liave  taken  an  old  bird  out  of  the  stomach 
of  a pike.  Is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
European  continent ; as  also  in  America, 
and  in  the  West  Indies. 

Gallinule  Crake.— [TaiTcli.iii.  107 ; Hew- 
itson,  cv.  378].  Rallus  Grex,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  261, 1;  Gmel.  Syst.  ii. -p.  111.  Gallinula 
Grex,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  766,  I.  Ortygometra, 
Raii  Syn.  p.  58,  A.  8 ; Will.  p.  122,  t.  29  ; 
Bris.  V.  p.  159,  3 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  253.  Por- 
phyrio  rufescens,  Bris.  v.  p.  533,  5 ; Ib. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  353  ; Will.  p.  236.  Eale  de  Ge- 
net, ou  Eoi  des  Gailles,  Buf.  viii.  p.  146,  t. 
12.  Land-Hen,  Daker-Hen,  or  Eail,  Will, 
Angl.  p.  170,  t.  29  ; Ib.  p.  316  ; Albin,  i.  t. 
32.  Grake  Gallinule,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  216, 
t.  75 ; Ib.  fol.  131 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  412; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  250,  1 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t. 
170 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  190 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  15 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t. 
116.  [Gorncrake  of  Yarrell  and  Hewitson, 
as  cited  above.]  Provincial : Land-Eail ; 
Gorn-Grake,  Grek,  or  Gracker;  Bean-Grake ; 
Gorn-Drake.  — The  weight  of  this  species 
is  seven  or  eight  ounces ; length  nine 
inches  and  a h^.  The  bill  is  of  a light 
brown  colour ; irides  hazel.  The  whole 
upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  of  a rufous- 
brown  ; the  top  of  the  head,  hack,  and 
scapulars  marked  with  dusky  black ; the 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  taE  are  of  a fine 
bay ; under  parts  pale  yellowish  brown, 
approaching  to  white  on  the  belly;  the 
sides  barred  with  dark  and  light  rufous- 
brown  ; the  sides  of  the  head,  over  the 
eyes,  inchning  to  ash-colour ; legs  cinere- 
ous-brown. This  bird  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Water  EaE  in  its  sum- 
mer plumage ; but  this  is  too  obvious  an 
eiTor  to  dwell  on ; their  characters  and 
mode  of  life  ai’e  entirely  different.  It 
never  takes  the  water,  but  resides  in  high 
grass  or  corn,  where  it  breeds,  making  a 
nest  of  a few  417  i>lants,  and  lays  twelve 
or  fom-teen  eggs,  some  say  as  many  as 
twenty.  These  are  not  much  less  than 
those  of  a Partridge,  but  of  a longer  sl^ape  ; 
of  a dull  white,  marked  with  rust-coloured 
spots.  It  is  a migrative  species,  appeai’ing 
ivith  us  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and 
departing  in  October.  On  its  first  njipear- 
ance,  and  till  the  female  begins  to  sit,  the 
niale  is  frequently  heard  to  make  a singu- 
lar noise,  much  resembling  that  of  a comb 
when  the  finger  is  drawn  along  the  teeth  ; 
and  which  has  been  used  as  a decoy.  It  is 
much  sought  after  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flesh,  but  is  a difficult  bird  to  spring, 
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depending  on  its  legs  for  safety  more  than 
its  wings.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  com 
and  grass  are  cut,  it  takes  to  the  thickets 
and  brakes,  and  is  with  difficulty  roused 
to  take  flight.  It  flies  slow,  and  with  its 
legs  hanging  down.  It  is  most  plentiful 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  Ireland.  On  their  first  coming  they 
are  very  lean,  but  before  their  departure 
become  excessively  fat.  It  is  found  in  the 
Hebrides  and  Orlcnies ; inhabits  Geimany, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  as  far  north  as 
Norway.  Their  food  is  chiefly  worms, 
snails  and  insects,  in  defect  of  which  seeds 
and  various  vegetables. 

Gallinule,  Little.  — GaUinula  minuta.  — 
Supplement.  — We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Tucker  (the  .author  of  a periodical  work 
on  birds,  before  mentioned)  for  this  very 
interesting  little  bird,  which  appears  not 
only  to  be  new  as  British,  but  to  be  a non- 
descript species.  The  weight  was  two 
ounces ; length  seven  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  The  bill  is  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a bi-ight  green  colour : the 
upper  part  of  the  head  dusky  brown  : the 
cheeks  pale  brown  : over  each  e3'e  cine- 
reous : the  chin  and  throat  white,  shaded 
into  a cream-colour  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  before : the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  breast,  sides,  and  greater  part  of  the 
body  beneath,  plain  fawn-colour : the  lower 
belly,  thighs,  and  vent  ohve-brown,  spot- 
ted with  white,  and  slightly  barred  with 
paler  bro'mi : tlie  back,  and  sides  of  the 
neck,  pale  olivaceous  - brown  ; back  and 
scapulars  black,  deeply  mai'gined  with  the 
same  colour  as  the  last,  the  inner  margins 
very  pale,  similar  to  the  under  part  of  the 
neck : the  mmp  plain  ohve-brown  : the 
tail  of  a similar  colour : the  legs  bright 
green,  bare  for  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
above  the  knee,  and  an  inch  and  a half 
long  from  the  knee  to  the  toes  : the  mid- 
dle toe,  including  the  claw,  is  of  the  same 
length  : the  claws  hom -colour : the  hind 
toe,  including  the  claw,  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  long.  The  tail  is  much  mutilated, 
but  the  remaining  feathers  are  as  de- 
scribed, and  extend  a trifle  beyond  the 
point  of  the  wings.  We  might  have  been 
induced  to  have  considered  this  bii’d  as  an 
accidental  Z«s?ts  variety  of  the  spotted  Wa- 
terhen,  had  it  not  been  for  its  vei’y  infe- 
rior size  and  other  peculiarities.  By 
weight  it  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
spotted  species,  and  is  inferior  in  length 
about  an  inch  and  a quarter.  It  has  more 
the  shape  of  the  Land  Bail,  being  long  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  and  much  com- 
pressed : the  legs  and  toes  ai’e  full  as  long 
as  those  of  the  siiotted  species  : the  bill  is 
also  of  equal  length,  and  rather  more  slen- 
der : the  head  is  smaller,  and  the  neck 


much  more  slender ; the  form  of  the  fore- 
head is  essentially  diflterent,  the  feathers 
sloping  from  the  front  to  the  gape  very 
considerably,  which  is  not  the  ease  ■ndih 
the  other  species : the  hind  toe  is  also 
rather  longer  than  that  of  an  old  male 
spotted  Waterhen  with  which  it  was 
compared : the  tertials  of  the  wings  are 
remarkably  short,  an  unusual  circum- 
stance  for  a bird  of  this  genus,  for  in  the 
Land  Bail  and)  Spotted  Gallinule  the  ter- 
tials almost  obscure  the  whole  of  the  pri- 
mary quills  when  the  wing  is  closed. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  defect  or 
mutilation  in  the  wings,  and  both  sides 
are  similar,  the  tertials  equally  extending 
to  only  the  point  of  the  seventh  feather  of 
the  primary  quills,  leaving  the  points  of 
the  first  six  conspicuous.  The  Common 
Gallinule,  indeed,  has  not  the  whole  of 
the  piimary  quills  concealed  by  the  ter- 
tials, as  the  ends  of  four  or  five  maj'  be 
seen  beyond  them  when  the  jvings  are 
closed.  We  have  been  thus  particular, 
lest  a hasty  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
that  this  bird  is  either  the  young  or  a 
lusus  variety  of  the  Spotted  Gallinule; 
whereas,  by  the  compaiadve  particulars 
here  related,  such  an  opinion  cannot  exist. 
We  have  obtained  specimens  of  the  Spot- 
ted Gallinule  early  in  September,  and 
some  were  evidently  the  young  of  that 
season,  and  the  chief  distinction  between 
them  and  the  old  bii-ds  consisted  in  being 
rather  less  spotted,  and  the  colours  not  so 
generally  bright,  besides  being  rather 
smaller;  and  in  these,  ns  in  aU  other 
j'oung  birds,  the  bill  and  toes  were  in 
proportion.  This  bird,  although  not  above 
half  the  weight,  and  considerably  inferior 
in  length,  |has  the  bill  and  toes  fully  as 
long  and  more  slender,  and  the  back  toe 
rather  longer.  We  have  never  seen  the 
Spotted  GalUnule  in  its  infancy,  nor,  per- 
haps, so  soon  as  it  could  fly;  but  the 
shape  and  proportion  of  the  limbs  would 
be  similar  to  the  adult,  in  which  this  bird 
essentially  differs.  No  author,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  described  the  Spotted  Gal- 
linule in  its  eai'ly  plumage  to  be  different 
from  that  of  the  adult ; and  we  know  that 
in  neither  the  Common  nor  Crake  GaUi- 
nules,  nor  in  the  Water  Bail  (a  bird  of 
similoi’  habits),  does  any  material  differ- 
ence exist  between  the  young  and  the  old 
birds.  In  fact,  the  plumage  and  general 
appearance  are  so  extremely  dissir^ar  to 
those  of  the  Spotted  Gallinule,  that  if  this 
bird  had  been  exotic,  a comparison  would 
never  have  been  thought  necessai’y;  but 
as  the  species  of  the  genus  are  not  nume- 
rous, and  only  thre^of  those  known  to 
inhabit  this  country,  the  subject  required 
scrupulous  investigation,  especially  as  no 
such  bird  appeal's  to  have  been  described 
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b}'  finy  ornitliological  wiiter.  The  Little 
Galliniile  was  shot  near  Ashburton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  the  year  1809.  [Ornitlio- 
logists  regard  the  Little  and  Olivaceous 
Gallinules  as  identical ; perhaps  they  ai’e 
the  se.\es  : both  oi-e  comprised  under  the 
name  Little  Crake  by  YaiTeU,  vol.  iii.  p.  10.] 

Gallinule,  Olivaceous. — Galhnula  Foljam- 
bei.  \_Yarrell,  iii.  10.]  Appendix.— We 

have  to  record,  with  pleasure,  a new  species 
of  Waterhen,  which  was  fortunately  rescued 
from  the  spit,  and  consequently  from  obli- 
vion, by  the  hand  of  Science.  Mr.  Foljambe 
discovered  it  in  a poulterer's  shop,  eaily 
in  the  month  of  May,  1812,  together  with 
some  other  valuable  bii’ds,  which  had  re- 
cently been  received  from  the  fens  in  Nor- 
folk. The  bird  now  occupies  a place  in 
the  excellent  museum  of  that  gentleman, 
who  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  take  an 
engi’aving  of  it  from  an  admirable  drawing 
executed  by  Mr.  Sydenbam  Edwards,  with 
which  we  were  favoured,  accompanied 
with  an  accurate  description,  originally 
taken  from  the  bfrd  when  it  was  recently 
killed.  The  weight  was  not  noted;  but 
the  length  is  seven  inches  and  a half ; 
breadth  ten  inches  and  a half.  The  bill 
is  neai-ly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  the  base  red  : 
irides  and  orbits  bright  red,  inclining  to 
orange  : cheeks  and  forehead  dusky  cine- 
reous ; sides  of  the  neck  and  throat  pale 
cinereous  : breast,  belly,  and  thighs  plain 
dark  cinereous  or  slate-colour,  like  the 
Water  Hail,  without  spots  or  markings  of 
any  kind : the  back  of  the  head  deep 
ohve-brown  : hind  neck  lighter,  being  of  a 
yellowish  olive : the  feathers  of  the  back 
have  a mixture  of  olive-brown  and  dusky 
black,  the  margins  being  mostly  of  the 
foiiner  colour,  with  paler  edges : scaimlars 
dusky  black,  with  broad  olive  margins : 
coverts  of  the  wings  ohve-brown  : quills 
dusky,  the  outer  webs  edged  with  olive : 
rump  and  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  very 
dark  ohve-brown,  with  a mixture  of  dusky 
black : the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  a 
deep  dusky  brown,  the  shafts  paler  and 
the  lateral  ones  margined  with  ohve-yel- 
low ; vent  and  under  coverts  of  the  tail 
dusky  cinereous,  some  of  the  feathers 
deeply  mai-gined  with  sulhed  white : sides 
behind  the  thighs  ohve,  slightly  margined 
as  the  last : the  legs,  toes,  and  knees  ohve. 
The  tail  when  examined  by  Mr.  Foljambe 
had  only  ten  feathers ; but  this  must  be 
considered  as  accidental,  as  we  beheve  all 
the  species  of  this  genus  have  invariably 
twelve  feathers  in  that  part  when  perfect. 
It  is  rather  rounded  itt  the  end,  the  exte- 
rior feathers  being  half  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  middle  ones.  When  this  bh'd 
was  first  examined  it  was  suspected  to  be 


the  Soree  Gallinule  (Galhnula  Carolina  of 
‘ Index  Ornithologicus’),  but  except  in  size 
it  has  no  other  characters  of  that  bird,  for 
all  authors  record  that  species  as  having  a 
bare  space  on  the  forehead,  a circumstance 
not  unusual  in  several  of  the  genus,  ex- 
emplified in  the  Common  Galhnule.  The 
face  round  the  bill,  the  chin,  and  part  of 
the  neck  before,  is  in  the  Soree  black ; 
Mr.  Pennant  says  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
front  of  the  neck  is  deep  black  : the  belly 
and  sides  dirty  w'hite,  the  latter  ban-ed 
downwards  with  black.  Highly  laudable 
as  it  must  appear  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  a useless  multiplication  of  spe- 
cies, yet  we  must  not  conclude  the  subject 
is  exhausted,  and  that  new  objects  are  not 
to  be  found  even  within  our  owm  Kmited 
sphere.  With  such  a veiy  material  differ- 
ence between  the  present  species  and  the 
Soree,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  them  distinct,  even  had  they 
inhabited  the  same  countiy,  because  what- 
ever might  have  been  suspected  of  the 
change  in  plumage,  the  bare  forehead  is  a 
permanent  character.  In  the  present  case 
we  might,  if  requisite,  urge  another  power- 
ful reason  against  these  bfrds  being  brought 
together,  namely,  that  the  Soree  is  truly 
transatlantic,  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  no  such  short- wdnged  bird  ever  found 
its  way  from  the  New  to  the  Old  World. 
The  Continent  of  America  Tias  its  peculiar 
inhabitants,  few  of  which  have  ever  been 
found  in  Europe.  Some  of  the  aquatic 
species  of  birds  belong  equally  perhaps  to 
the  north  of  both  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean Continent,  as  the  distance  betw’een 
these  two  quarters  of  the  globe  is  there 
not  very  distant,  or  at  least  is  in  a manner 
connected  by  an  extended  chain  of  islands 
that  may  favour  an  interchange;  but  we 
musT  consider  that  whatever  migrations 
take  place  from  the  higher  latitudes  of 
either  country  on  the  approach  of  the 
rigorous  season,  they  are  perfoimed  over 
land,  or  coastvdse  southerly,  each  in  their 
respective  countiy.  Strange  as  it  may  aj)- 
pear  that  a bird  so  ill  calculated  for  mi- 
gration should  bo  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered in  a country  so  populous  and  so 
cultivated,  and  where  the  science  of  Natu- 
ral History  is  more  generally  difl’used  in 
the  present  era  than  in  any  pai-t  of  the 
world  ; yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Foljam- 
bean  Gallinule  may  hereafter  be  found  to 
breed  in  the  fens  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  more  than  probable 
the  bird  in  question  would  be  mistalcen 
for  the  Water  Rail  by  the  generality  of 
sportsmen  who  might  meet  with  it,  and 
consequently  may  have  frequently  been 
consigned  to  oblivion,  for  want  of  the  eye 
of  the  naturalist,  and  the  rescuing  hand 
of  Science.  The  habits  of  the  smaller 
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species  of  Gallinules  are  their  principal 
security ; they  ai'e  not  only  equally  capable 
of  diving  and  concealing  their  bodies  under 
water,  \\ith  only  the  bill  above  the  surface 
to  secure  respiration,  but  run  with  celerity 
and  conceal  themselves  amongst  the  rushes 
and  flags  of  swampy  places,  and  are  with 
great  difficulty  roused  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  dogs,  depending  more  on  con- 
cealment in  thick  cover,  than  upon  their 
wings,  to  avoid  danger.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  that  the  Spotted  GalUnule 
is  rarely  obtained,  and  that  have  probably 
hitherto  prevented  our  knowledge  of  the 
present  species,  as  well  as  the  Little  Gal- 
linule,  desciibed  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  this 
hitherto  concealed  and  solitary  species 
should  not  come  to  light  singly,  for  about 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Foljambe  obtained 
this  specimen,  IMr.  Plasted,  of  Chelsea, 
l)rocured  another  that  was  shot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  that  place,  and 
Avhich  is  now  in  his  collection.  This  cir- 
cumstance would  at  once  obviate  any  sus- 
picion of  its  being  a liisus  variety  of  the 
Spotted  species,  if  such  could  by  any  one 
have  been  suspected ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  two  specimens  ai-e  exactly  alike. 

Gallinule,  Spotted. — [Yarrell,  iii.  112; 
Hewitson,  cvi.  375.]  EaUus  Porzana,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  262,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  712 ; 
Ind.  Oni.  ii.  p.  772,  19.  Ralliis  aquaticus 
minor,  sive  Mnruetta,  Bris.  v.  p.  155,  2,  t. 

13,  f.  1 ; 16.  8vo,  ii.  p.  252.  Gallinula 
ochra  Gesneii,  Baii  Syn.  p.  115,  7 ; Will. 
p.  236  ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  316.  Petit  Bale  d’eau, 
ou  le  Marouette,  Buf.  viii.  p.  157.  Spotted 
Gallinule,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  215;  Ib.  fol. 
130,  t.  L.*  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  Sup.  p.  69  ; Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p.  264,  18  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii,  1. 172  ; 
Leioin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  192 ; Bon.'"  Br. 
Birds,  v.  t.  122.  Water-Crake,  Bewick, 

Br.  Birds',  11,  t.  p.  10.  Provincial : Spot- 
ted Water-Hen  ; Skitty ; Spotted  Eail,  or 
Lesser  Spotted  Water  Eail.  — The  weight 
of  this  elegant  species  is  about  foiir 
ounces ; length  nine  inches.  The  bill  is 
yellowish  gi'een ; the  base  red-orange ; 
irides  reddish  hazel.  The  crown  of  the 
head,  hack,  and  rump  olive-brown,  streaked 
with  duskj' ; the  two  last  spotted  with 
white ; the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck 
dashed  with  cinereous,  and  minutely  spot- 
ted ■with  white;  the.  breast  and  wmg- 
coverts  olive-browm,  spotted  with  white ; 
the  lai’ger  coverts  baiTed  and  streaked 
with  white ; belly  and  vent  dirty  yellowish 
white  ; the  sides,  above  the  thighs,  han’ed 
with  white  ; legs  pale  green.  This  is 
rather  a sfcarce  bird  with  us,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a rnigi’ative  species.  We  have  met 
with  it  as  early  as  the  1st  of  April,  and  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  October,  about  which 
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time  it  probably  retires  south  to  pass  the 
rvinter.  We  have  received  it  from  Sussex, 
Hampshire,  and  Caermarthenshire.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  found  far  inland, 
but  chiefly  resorts  to  the  marshes  and  bor- 
ders of  small  streams  well  clothed  with 
reeds  and  rushes,  amongst  which  it  is  con- 
cealed, and  difficult  to  bo  roused.  It  has 
all  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Common 
Gallinule,  or  Water-Hen  ; is  said  to  make 
a nest  composed  of  rushes,  placed  amongst 
reeds  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to 
lay  seven  or  eight  white  eggs.  The  young 
take  the  water  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  are 
said  to  be  quite  black.  It  is’  found  in 
France  and  Italy  in  the  spring,  and  is 
there  supposed  to  be  migratory.  Is  found 
also  in  the  South  of  Eussia  and  western 
pai'ts  of  Siberia.  In  England  it  has  not 
been  observed  farther  north  than  Cumber- 
land. 

Supplement.  — We  have  obtained  this 
species  as  early  as  the  14l'n  of  !March,  and 
as  late  in  the  year  as  the  23rd  of  October, 
in  Devonshire,  but  never  in  the  winter 
months.  The  last  mentioned  was  only 
slightly  wounded  in  the  wing ; the  part 
was  amputated,  and  the  bird  lived  for 
nearly  a month ; its  death  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  as  it  was  fat,  and  the  wound 
perfectly  healed.  It  fed  freely  on  w'orms 
the  day  it  was  captured,  and  w'as  obsen-ed 
to  partake  largely  of  bread  and  milk,  the 
food  of  some  Euffs,  with  whom  it  w'as  con- 
fined in  a spacious  place. 

Gambet. — Tringa  gambetta,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  248,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  671 ; Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  728,  9.  Gambetta,  Raii  Syn.  p.  107, 
2 ; Will.  p.  222  ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  300.  ' Teta- 
nus ruber,  Bris.  v.  p.  192,  4 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii. 
p.  262.  Eed-legged  Horseman,  Albin,  ii. 
t.  68.  Gambet  Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
198,  t.  70;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  394;  Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p.  167,  9 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t. 
168.— This  species  of  Sandpiper,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  has  been  shot 
on  the  const  of  Lincolnshire.  He  describes 
it  to  be  the  size  of  the  Greenshank ; the 
head,  back,  and  breast  cinereous-browm, 
spotted  with  dull  yellow;  the  coverts  of 
the  wings  • and  scapulars  cinereous,  edged 
with  yellow;  the  primaries  dusky,  bor- 
dered with  yellow ; legs  yellow.  Dr.  La- 
tlinm  adds  that  the  hill  is  of  a reddish 
colom-,  with  a black  tip ; the  irides  yel- 
lowish green.  This  bird  seems  to  have 
been  rai'e!}'  met  with  in  England.  Said  to 
be  known  in  France,  but  is  esteemed  there 
a rare  bii'd.  Is  spoken  of  as  inhabiting 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland. 

Supplement. — In  keeping  Euffs  in  con- 
finement for  many  years,  and  attending  to 
their  change  of  plumage,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  several  of  the  Sandpiper  class,  which 
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have  been  described  as  distinct  species, 
*are,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  Ruff,  desti- 
tute of  tlie  long  feathers  which  adorn  its 
head  and  neck  for  about  three  months  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Amongst  the  num- 
ber we  have  ascertained  the  Greenwich 
and  the  A^ellow-Lcgged  Sandpipers ; and 
we  have  had  some  specimens  so  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  Aberdeen  Sand- 
piper and  the  Gainbet,  that  scarcely  a 
doubt  exists  in  our  mind  but  that  tlie 
whole  of  these,  and  some  others,  are 
amongst  the  endless  variety  of  Tringa 
pugnax,  not  two  of  which  are  to  be  found 
exactly  alike,  and  many  as  dissimilar  as 
any  two  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus. 

[Gambo  Goose. — See  Goose,  Spurwinged.] 

Gan. — See  Gannet. 

Gannet. — [ Yarrell,  iii.  493  ; Hewitson, 
exxx.  474.]  Pelicanus  bassanus,  Lin.  Syst. 

i.  p.  217,  5 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  577  ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  891,  26  ; Trans.  Wernerian  So- 
ciety, vol.  i.  Anser  bassanus,  Eaii  Syn. 
p.  122,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  247,  t.  63.  Sula 
Hoieri,  Rail  Syn.  p.  123,  5 ; Will.  j).  249. 
Sula  bassana,  Bris.  vi.  p.  503,  5,  t.  44 ; Ib. 
8 VO,  ii.  t.  492.  Eon  de  Bassan,  Buf.  viii. 
p.  376.  Soland  Goose,  Will.  Angl.  p.  328, 
t.  63 ; Albin,  i.  t.  86.  Gannet,  Br.  Zool. 

ii.  No.  293, 1. 103 ; Ib.  fol.  160,  t.  L. ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  510 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  608, 
25 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  265 ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  94 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  22.  — 
This  species  of  Pelican  weighs  about  seven 
pounds ; length  full  three  feet ; breadth 
above  six.  The  bill  is  about  six  inches 
long,  neaaly  strait,  except  towards  the 
point,  where  it  declines  a little ; the  edges 
of  the  mandibles  are  sharp,  and  a little 
jagged  iiTeg'ularly ; the  colour  dii’ty  yel- 
lowish white ; near  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  is  a shai’p  process  and  suture, 
which  enables  the  bird  to  move  it  a little 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  lai’ge  fish  ; along 
the  sides  are  two  longitudinal  grooves 
running  the  whole  length,  but  no  nostiils. 
The  iiides  are  pale  yellow ; round  the  eyes 
the  skin  is  bare,  and  of  a blue  colour ; the 
chin  is  destitute  of  feathers,  and  of  a 
dusky  colour,  capable  of  great  distention, 
forming  a kind  of  pouch.  The  whole 
plumage  is  white,  except  the  crown  of  the 
head,  which  is  buff  colour,  and  the  bastard 
wing  and  greater  quill-feathers,  which  are 
black ; the  tail-feathers  are  twelve,  strong 
and  pointed.  A variety  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pennant  to  have  been  killed  in  Caer- 
narvonshire. (See  Sula).  The  young  birds, 
during  the  first  year,  and  perhaps  longer, 
are  dusky,  speckled  with  white.  It  lays 
one  egg,  nearly  the  size  of  that  of  the 
Goose ; the  nest  is  composed  chiolly  of 


sea-weeds,  and  generally  placed  upon  the 
most  inaccessihle  parts  of  the  highest 
rocks.  The  Gannet  is  found  plentiful  on 
some  of  the  northern  coasts,  particularly 
the  Orknies  and  the  Bass  Island  in  the 
Firth  of  Edinburgh ; but  we  heheve  breeds 
no  where  further  south.  In  the  autumn 
it  leaves  those  places,  and  pursues  the 
herrings  and  pilchai'ds  round  our  coast, 
returning  to  their  usual  haunts  in  spring. 
During  their  winter  migration  they  are 
frequentl}'^  found  off  the  coast  of  Gornw'all, 
and  are  seen  in  every  pai’t  of  the  British 
and  Irish  Channel,  but  generally  keep  far 
out  at  sea.  It  takes  its  prey  by  darting 
down  upon  it  with  great  velocity  from  a 
considerable  height.  The  pouch  with 
which  it  is  furnished  is  of  peculiar  seiwice 
to  carry  food  to  its  young. 

Supplement. — We  have  pi'ocured  seve- 
ral of  this  siaecies  alive,  but  have  been 
unable  to  keep  them  in  health  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  bUl,  when  alive,  is 
of  an  elegant  bluish  gray  colour  : the  legs 
ai-e  singrdarly  marked,  being  of  a dusky 
colour,  Avith  the  front  bluish  yellow,  which 
divides  at  the  feet,  and  forms  a line  of  the 
same  colour  along  the  ridge  of  the  three 
forward  toes  : the  iiides  very  pale  yellow  : 
the  nictitating  membrane  is  unusually 
strong,  and  neaiiy  as  transpai-ent  as  glass. 
This  bird  is  said  to  go  as  far  south  as  the 
Tagus,  to  feed  on  Sardinse ; and  according 
to  Acerbi's  ‘ list  of  Lapland  Plants  ’ it  is 
also  found  as  far  north  in  that  country  as 
the  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  By  an  old  Scottish 
law,  the  proprietor  of  the  Bass  Island  has 
a right  to  visit  the  neighbouring  isles,  and 
drive  away  the  Gannets,  in  order  that  they 
may  return  to  his  domain,  being  con- 
sidered as  his  sole  profierty ; and  from 
which  it  is  said  he  derives  a considerable 
profit,  by  taking  the  young  and  sending 
them  to  market.  We  have,  indeed,  heard 
that  they  ai’e  by  no  means  a bad  relish, 
and  are  sometimes  eaten  to  give  a whet  to 
the  appetite.  The  egg  is  white,  and  very 
hke  that  of  the  Corvorant,  but  rather 
larger : those  sent  to  us  by  a Scottish 
friend  are  by  no  means  so  large  as  the  egg 
of  a Goose,  but  weigh  about  three  ounces 
and  a quarter  each.  The  Gannet  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  Corvorant  and 
Shag  in  almost  every  particular,  although 
they  ha\e  been  placed  in  the  same  genus, 
probably  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  one  common  character,  the  four 
toes  united  by  a web ; but  so  has  the 
Tropic-bird,  Phaeton ; and  the  Darter, 
Plotus.  The  G annet  is  incapable  of  divuig, 
or  at  least  it  does  not  appeal’  that  any  ex- 
ertion or  alarm  can  force  it  to  immerse. 
Upon  the  water  it  swims  as  buoyant  as  a 
Gull.  AVlien  Gannets  have  been  oflered 
fish,  they  took  it,  but  would  never  go  into 
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a pond  after  it,  and,  from  every  appeai*ance 
of  their  actions  on  the  water  (to  which 
they  never  went  but  by  compulsion),  they 
could  not  procure  the  tish  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  extent  of  their  neck.  The  Gannet 
is  frequently  observed  in  the  English 
Channel  during  the  winter,  and  continues 
as  late  as  the  month  of  April ; Mr.  Pen- 
nant was  therefore  misinformed  when  he 
stated  that  they  were  seen  no  longer  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  than  November, 
when  the  pilchards  retire.  AVhat  their 
particular  object  is  for  I’emaining  so  long 
in  the  Channel,  we  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain,  but  we  have  had  them  brought 
to  us  by  fishermen  in  the  months  of  Fe- 
hruaiy,  Mai'ch,  and  April ; from  whom  we 
learn  that  they  are  only  occasionally  seen, 
and  from  their  actions  appeared  busied  in 
fishing ; but  what  the  shoal  of  fish  was 
that  they  were  apparently  following,  could 
not  be  discovered.  lu  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1808,  and  in  March,  the  preceding 
year,  many  were  taken  aUve ; and  more 
might  have  been  captured,  for,  as  the 
fishermen  observe,  they  rise  at  certain 
times  from  the  water  with  difiiculty,  at 
which  time  they  are  easily  run  down  by  a 
boat.  When  surprised,  they  defend  them- 
selves obstinately  and  powerfully,  striking 
with  their  bills,  and  pinching  very  severely. 

It  should  seem,  from  the  accounts  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  from  these  unintel- 
ligible sort  of  beings,  the  fishermen,  that 
the  Gannets  cannot  rise  from  the  water, 
but  against  the  wind,  and  that  when  that 
advantage  is  taken  of  them  they  are  easily 
captured.  This  defect  however  is  ceiiainly 
not  constant,  but  only  occasional,  as  we 
perceive  in  the  Corvorant,  Divers,  Grebes, 
and  many  piscivorous  birds  at  particular 
times,  when  they  are  both  gorged  with 
prey,  and  their  feathers  have  become  wet 
wth  the  exertion  of  procuring  it.  These 
however  most  frequently  baflle  their  pur- 
suers by  immersion  and  long  continuance 
under  water.  The  Gannet,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  no  such  resource ; when  his 
stomach  is  replete  mth  fish,  and  his 
plumage  satui'ated  with  water  occasioned 
by  the  concussion  on  its  surface,  by  his 
rapid  descent  upon  his  prey,  his  only  al- 
ternative is  his  oars  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  deep,  for  he  cannot  dive  by  reason  of 
his  body  being  so  much  specifically  lighter 
than  that  element.  A Gannet  brought  to 
us  alive  on  the  20th  of  March,  in  the  year 
1807,  took  no  kind  of  food  for  seven  days  ; 
it  was  then  crammed  with  both  fish  and 
flesh,  and  soon  after  began  to  devour  all 
white  fish  greedily,  but  did  not  choose  to 
pick  up  even  a plaise  when  the  back  was 
uppermost.  It  was  reraai'ked  that  when 
the  bill  was  held  so  as  to  close  the  man- 
dibles for  a considerable  time,  respii'ation 
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became  laborious,  there  being  no  nostrils. 
When  the  bird  was  placed  on  the  water  oft 
a pond,  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
attempt  to  dive  ; and  from  the  manner  of 
his  putting  the  bill,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  head,  under  water,  as  if  searching 
for  fish,  it  appears  that  their  prey  is  fre- 
quently taken  in  that  manner.  It  is  pro- 
bable more  fish  are  caught  in  their  con- 
gregated migrations,  when  the  shoals  are 
near  the  surface,  than  by  their  descent 
upon  wing;  for  the  herrings,  pilchai-ds, 
mackarel,  and  other  gregarious  fishes  can- 
not at  that  time  avoid  their  enemy,  who  is 
floating  in  the  midst  of  profusion.  In  the 
act  of  respiration  there  appears  to  be 
always  some  air  propelled  between  the 
skin  and  the  body  of  this  bird,  as  a visible 
expansion  and  contraction  is  observed 
about  the  breast,  and  this  singular  con- 
formation makes  the  bird  so  buoyant  that 
it  floats  high  on  the  water,  and  not  sunk 
beneath  its  surface,  as  observ'cd  in  the 
Corvorant  and  Shag.  The  legs  are  not 
placed  so  far  behind  as  in  such  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe  who  procure  their  subsistence 
by  immersion  ; the  Gannet,  consequently, 
has  the  centre  of  gravity  placed  more 
forward  ; and,  when  standing,  the  body  is 
nearly  horizontal  like  a Goose,  and  not 
erect  like  a Corvorant.  Having,  by  the 
dissection  of  a specimen  of  the  Gannet  for 
preservation,  noticed  the  slight  and  partial 
adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the  flesh  of  the 
whole  under  parts  of  the  body,  we  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  paying 
more  attention  to  the  structure  of  this 
bird,  and  by  experiments  endeavoured  to 
discover  to  what  extent,  and  upon  what 
principle,  the  inflation  of  the  body  was 
performed.  The  airpearance  of  so  singu- 
lar a conformation  brought  to  recollection 
what  Bufibn  relates  of  the  Pelican,  who 
remai'ks  that  from  the  lungs  the  air  passes 
through  axillary  pipes,  into  a thick  vesi- 
cular- cellular  membrane  that  cover-s  the 
mitsdes,  and  envelopes  the  whole  body. 
The  structure,  however,  of  the  Gannet, 
although  probably  intended  for  similar 
purposes,  is  very  different  fr-om  that  of  the 
Pelican,  according  to  the  relation  of  that 
naturalist.  The  bill  of  the  Gannet  differs 
from  that  of  most  birds,  for  it  is  not  only 
destitute  of  nostrils,  but  on  each  side  the 
upper  mandible  towards  the  base  is  a den- 
tation that  divides  the  mar^n,  and  thus 
admits  of  cbnsiderable  motion.  It  has 
been  customary  to  describe  the  Gannet  as 
possessing  a lar-ge  pouch  like  the  Pelican 
under  the  chin,  capable  of  containing  five 
or  six  herrings ; brrt  this  is  erroneous. 
The  oesoplfagirs  is  extr-emely  capacious, 
and  the  skin  from  the  chin  downwar-ds 
extending  along  the  neck,  is  equally 
capable  of  dilation,  so  that  five  or  six 
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fishes,  equal  in  size  to  that  of  a hening, 
might  be  contained  in  the  gullet  aud 
stomach  ; for  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  ditference  between  them ; or  in 
other  words,  the  stomach  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  oesophagus,  with  little  or  no 
stricture  or  division.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  birds  regurgitate  with  much 
ease  and  facility,  and  that  instinct  points 
out  to  them  the  necessity  of  preparing  the 
food  intended  for  the  nourishment  of 
their  young,  in  the  receptacle  usually 
termed  the  craw : in  this  manner  the  Gan- 
net  can  readily  disgorge  the  contents  of 
its  stomach  (for  it  has  no  craw)  to  satisfy 
its  young.  By  comparative  anatomy  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  birds 
in  general  are  provided  wth  air-vessels  in 
diflereut  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  many 
of  their  bones  are  not  destitute  of  this 
contrivance,  admirably  fitted  for  increasing 
their  levity,  and  consequent  buoyancy,  as 
well  as  progressive  motion  through  that 
element  in  which  they  are  intended  prin- 
cipally to  move  ; and  that,  too,  with  a ve- 
locity that  far  surpasses  all  other  parts  of 
animated  nature.  Mr.  John  Hunter  (in 
the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society  ’) 
proves  that  the  air-cells,  in  the  parts  al- 
ready mentioned,  have  a free  communica- 
tion with  the  lungs,  by  means  of  openings 
on  their  surface,  through  which  the  air 
passes  readily  into  them  : and  it  clearly 
appears  there  is  no  diaphragm  that  con- 
fines the  air  to  the  regions  or  cavity  of  the 
breast,  but  that  the  whole  of  the  abdomen 
is  equally  inflated  by  inspiration  through 
the  lungs.  Thus  far  have  the  scientific 
researches  of  that  anatomist  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  but  we 
may  presume  much  remains  to  be  done. 
No  one  appears  to  have  noticed  the  phe- 
nomena attendant  on  the  construction  of 
the  Gannet,  or  to  what  further  extent  this 
circulation  of  aerial  fluid  is  carried  in 
some  particular  species  of  birds ; a cir- 
cumstance which  demands  our  highest  ad- 
miration, when  we  contemplate  the  advan- 
tages which  such  a structure  may  be  of  in 
conducing  to  the  comforts  and  perhaps  to 
the  very  existence  of  such  animals.  Seve- 
ral  Oannets  having  been  subjected  to  arti- 
ficial inflation,  we  shall  state  the  result, 
and  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  expe- 
riments were  pursued.  A pipe  was  first 
introduced  into  the  trachea,  and  when  air 
was  propelled  through  it,  the  whole  inter- 
nal cavity  of  the  body  was  inflated,  but  no 
air  passed  into  the  external  cells  between 
the  skin  and  the  body.  An  incision  was 
then  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men into  the  body,  very  near  the  vt  nt;  air 
was  forced  through  a pipe  introduced  at 
that  part  (the  pipe  in  the  trachea  having 
been  previously  stopped),  and  a similar 


inflation  ensued,  without  affecting  the  ex- 
terior cells.  The  pipe  was  now  removed 
from  the  trachea,  and  upon  the  air  being 
propelled  with  force  through  the  pipe  near 
the  vent,  it  readily  found  its  way  through 
the  larynx,  producing  a noise  similar  to 
the  sound  emitted  by  the  living  bird.  _A 
small  opening  was  then  made  in  the  skin 
on  the  left  side,  about  midway  between 
the  wing  and  the  thigh,  and  a pipe  intro- 
duced, having  first  stopped  those  directly 
communicating  with  the  internal  parts. 
It  was  now  obvious  that  when  air  was 
forced  through  this  orifice,  the  skin  on 
that  side,  as  far  as  the  middle  line  of  the 
body,  was  greatly  inflated,  extending  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  along  the  larger 
joints  of  the  wing,  down  the  thigh,  and 
also  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  ; but  the 
right  side  was  not  in  the  least  affected. 
The  pipe  at  the  trachea  being  now  re- 
moved, the  air  produced  a similar  effect 
upon  the  larynx  as  before  mentioned,  but 
not  so  loud.  Still  suspecting  that  there 
was  a communication  between  the  sides, 
by  means  of  some  valvular  apparatus,  the 
right  side  was  subjected  to  the  same  ex- 
periment; the  result,  however,  negatived 
our  expectation,  the  effect  produced  being 
similar  in  every  respect.  From  a repe- 
tition of  these  experiments  upon  several 
subjects,  it  became  evident  that  there  was 
a communication  between  the  lungs  and 
the  cellular  membrane  that  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  with 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  body,  but  that,  by 
reason  of  some  valvular  contrivance,  the 
skin  could  not  be  artificially  inflated 
through  the  lungs,  although  air  would 
readily  pass  in  a contrary  direction.  It  is 
also  clear  that  there  is  no  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  sides.  In  order  to 
examine  this  extraordinary  structure,  we 
made  a longitudinal  incision  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  a little  on  one  side  of 
the  keel,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
breast-bone ; by  this  means  the  membrane 
that  connects  the  skin  to  the  body,  and 
cuts  ofl'  the  communication  between  the 
sides,  was  easily  examined ; but  nothing 
was  obseiwed  indicating  that  a communi- 
cation could  be  effected,  even  at  the  will 
of  the  animal.  On  each  side,  nearly  equi- 
distant between  this  pectoral  membrane 
and  the  back,  is  situated  another  longitu- 
dinal one,  very  similar  to  tire  last,  but 
perforated;  between  this  and  the  pectoral 
are  about  nine  irregular  transverse  mem- 
branous septa,  that  hold  the  skin  firmly  to 
the  body,  having  a free  communication 
witli  each  other.  The  skin  is  also  fur- 
nished with  a transparent  cellular  mem- 
brane, the  cells  being  regularly  perforated 
close  to  the  base  of  each  feather.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  is  a large  bag, 
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which  extends  some  way  up  the  neck; 
this  is  attached  to  the  skin  by  the  septa  of 
innumerable  small  cells,  but  no  opening 
into  this  cellular  bag  could  be  discovered ; 
the  introduction,  however,  of  a small  pipe 
through  an  artificial  ajierture,  clearly  de- 
monstrated a passage  to  the  lungs,  as  the 
whole  internal  cavity  of  the  body  was  in- 
flated, and  tlie  air  issued  from  the  trachea. 
Upon  opening  this  bag  the  passage  of 
communication  with  the  internal  parts 
appeared  to  be  under  the  clavicles,  as  a 
thin  perforated  membrane  was  perceived 
at  the  bottom,  leading  to  the  thorax,  not 
directly  into  the  lungs,  but  near  the  part 
where  the  trachea  divaricates,  and  after- 
wards communicating  with  the  lungs.  It 
could  not,  however,  be  discovered  where 
the  air  could  find  a passage  from  the  great 
magazine  into  the  cellular  bag,  and  yet 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  at 
this  part  some  valvular  passage  exists. 
Pursuing  our  researches,  we  observed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  lobe  of  the  lungs  a 
considerable  opening  for  the  passage  of 
air  into  the  cavity  of  tbe  body.  But  what 
arrested  our  particular  attention  was  a 
wonderful  provision  of  Nature  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  vital  parts,  by  guarding  the 
viscera  with  a sti’ong  integument,  that 
preserves  them  in  a proper  degree  of 
moisture,  and  contributes  to  the  due 
secretions  for  lubricating  those  parts,  so 
essential  to  the  functions  of  their  dehcate 
nature,  which  might  otherwise  he  too 
quickly  carried  off,  by  the  constant  circu- 
lation of  fresh  air  that  nearly  surrounds- 
them  ; for  this  integument  is  held  only  by 
ligaments  to  the  back  and  front,  leaving 
all  other  parts  free  for  inspired  air.  The 
liver  and  intestines  are  firmly  attached  to 
the  surrounding  integument : the  heart  is 
enveloped  by  a similar  covering,  which  is 
only  partially  connected  to  the  common 
one.  In  the  trachea  nothing  very  remark- 
able occurs,  except  two  small  glands  about 
the  size  of  a pea  at  the  lower  exu-emity. 
The  tongue  is  so  extremely  diminutive  as 
scarcely  to  he  entitled  to  that  denomina- 
tion. The  clavicles,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  the  merry-thought,  which  are  usually 
affixed  to  the  point  of  the  keel  of  the 
breast-bone  by  a ligament,  are  in  the 
Gannet  so  nearly  united  as  to  appear  ijart 
of  it.  From  what  has  been  already  ob- 
served, it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  Gannet  is  endowed  with 
such  singular  properties  for  very  difiereut 
purposes  than  those  of  long  and  continual 
immersion,  of  which  we  have  before  stated 
it  appears  to  be  incapable.  But  such  a 
power  of  inflation  must  contribute  greatly 
to  lessen  the  concussion  in  its  rapid 
descent  upon  water,  in  order  to  seize  its 
prey.  Besides,  as  the  enlargement  of  the  I 


surface,  without  materially  adding  to  the 
specific  gravity,  must  gi'eatly  contribute  to 
its  buoyancy  both  in  air  and  water,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  residing  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  tempestuous  sea,  floating  on  its 
surface  in  perfect  security,  and  following 
those  shoals  of  fishes  on  which  depend  its 
whole  existence.  Thus,  when  all  other 
birds  are  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in 
bays  and  creeks,  the  Gannet  is  enabled  to 
brave  the  severest  weather  in  all  seasons, 
without  attempting  to  near  the  shore. 
This  contiivance  may  also  be  of  the  most 
important  service  to  an  animal  which  is 
constantly  exposed,  even  in  the  most  in- 
clement season,  and  cannot  quit  its  sta- 
tion without  starving.  Nothing  could  pos- 
sibly conduce  more  to  its  security  against 
intense  cold,  or  be  better  adapted  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  temperature  of  animal 
heat,  than  the  intermediate  air  dispersed 
between  the  skin  and  the  body,  since  that 
element  is  found  to  be  a non-conductor  of 
caloric.  Upon  this  pilnciple,  what  animal 
can  he  more  securely  protected  against 
cold,  or  retain  its  rital  heat  so  efiectually 
as  the  Gannet,  or  such  birds  as  are  almost 
surrounded  with  a body  of  confined  air, 
diriclpd  by  cells,  and  intei-sected  by  mem- 
branes between  the  skin  and  the  body, 
and  that  skin  so  amply  covered  with  a 
light,  porous  substance,  filled  also  with 
air,  and  impervious  to  water.  The  Gan- 
net is  capable  of  containing  about  three 
full  inspirations  of  the  human  lungs,  di- 
vided into  nearly  three  equal  portions,  the 
cellular  parts  under  the  skin  on  each  side 
holding  nearly  as  much  as  the  cavity  of 
the  body.  Now,  as  a full  or  extraordinary 
inspiration  of  the  human  lungs  has  been 
considered  to  occupy  a space  of  about  sixty 
cubic  inches  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  09,  p.  319), 
so  the  Gannet  is  capable  of  containing  not 
less  than  180  cubic  inches  of  air  at  one 
tune,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  bird  under 
certain  impressions.  Another  singular 
property  belonging  to  this  bird  is.  that  the 
cellular  membrane  beneath  the  sldn  is  the 
habitadon  of  an  apterous  insect;  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  known  instance  of  a 
tnie  insect  having  been  found  to  per- 
petually reside  and  propagate  within  the 
body  of  another  firing  animal.  For  an 
account  of  this  insect  we  refer  to  the  ‘ Me- 
moirs of  the  Wernerian  Society.’  [The 
Gannet,  like  all  other  birds,  has  nostrils, 
although  this  disdnguished  and  most  ac- 
curate ornithologist  has  overlooked  them, 
and  denies  their  existence  : they  are  very 
narrow,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  beak 
and  concealed.] 

Gannet,  Cornish. — See  Gull,  Skua. 

[Gardenian  Heron.  — See  Heron,  Garde- 
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nian,  now  better  known  as  the  Night 
Heron.] 

[Garden  Warbler. — See  Pettychaps,  Great- 
er. The  former  is  the  name  in  general  use.] 

Garganey. — [Yarrell,  iii.  278;  Hewitson, 
cxiv.  409.]  Anas  Querquedula,  Lin.  Syst. 

i.  p.  209,  32  ; Gmel.  Syst  ii.  p.  531 ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  148,  8 ; Will.  p.  291,  t.  74 ; Tnd.  Orn. 

ii.  p.  872,  99;  Bris.  vi.  p.  427,  31,  t.  39,  f. 
1.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  473 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  p.  374;  Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  300  ; Lin. 
Trans,  iv.  p.  108,  t.  13,  f.  2,  3 (trachea). 
Phascas  forte  Gesnero  D.  Johnson,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  147,  A.  4 (fern.) ; Will.  p.  289. 
Sareelle,  Buf.  ix.  p.  260.  Garganey,  Br. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  289,  t.  101 ; Ib.  fol.  158,  t.  Q. 
9 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  570,  0. ; Will.  Angl. 
p.  377,  7,  t.  74;  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  550,  87  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  t.  259 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  21 ; Wale.  Sy  n.  i.  t.  75  ; Don.  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  21.  Provincial : Pied  Widgeon ; Sum- 
mer Teal;  Cricket  Teal.  — This  species  of 
Duck  is  in  size  between  the  Widgeon  and 
Teal ; length  about  seventeen  inches.  The 
biU  is  dark  lead-colour ; hides  light  hazel. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  dusky  brown, 
streaked  with  dusky;  over  the  eye  is  a 
broad  white  line,  passing  down  the  side  of 
the  neck;  the  cheeks  and  uj)per  part  of 
the  neck  purplish,  marked  with  minute 
lines  of  white  pointing  downwards ; the 
breast  mai-ked  with  semicircirlar  lines  of 
brown  and  black ; chin  black ; belly  dirty 
white,  streaked  with  dusky  towards  the 
vent;  the  sides  crossed  with  numerous 
small  black  undulated  hues ; coverts  of 
the  wings  cinereous-gray,  the  larger  ones 
tipped  with  white ; scapulars  long  and 
narrow',  the  upper  ones  striped  with  black, 
white,  and  ash-colour,  the  rest  cinereous- 
gray  ; the  speculum  on  the  secondary 
quill-feathers  is  green  ; the  tail  is  dusky ; 
legs  lead-colour.  The  female  is  brown 
above,  streaked  with  dusky ; the  white 
streak  behind  the  eye  is  very  faint,  and 
the  green  on  the  wing  wanting.  This  last 
distingui.shes  it  from  the  female  Teal, 
which  in  other  respects  it  resembles. 
"WTiether  this  bird  ever  breeds  with  us  is 
not  ascertained  ; we  have  received  it  from 
the  decoys  in  Somersetshire  in  the  month 
of  April  by  the  name  of  Summer  Teal,  and 
were  informed  it  made  its  appearance  on 
those  pools  always  about  that  time.  It  is 
found  with  us  in  winter,  as  also  in  France 
at  that  season.  Has  been  observed  in 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Sibeiia,  and  even  as 
far  as  Knmtschatka,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
plentiful,  and  most  probably  breeds. 

Supplement. — IVe  have  found  the  male 
Garganey  to  weigh  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen ounces;  the  length  about  sixteen 
inches : the  tail  possesses  fourteen  fea- 
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thers ; the  green  feathers  also  that  fonn 
the  speculum  in  the  wing  oi'e  tipped  with 
white.  This  species  has  a tracheal  laby- 
rinth, a figure  of  which  has  been  given  to 
the  pubhe  by  Dr.  Latham  in  the  work  re- 
ferred to.  The  labyrinth  is  entirely  bony, 
like  that  of  the  Common  Mallard,  of  an 
oval  shape,  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Teal,  and  essentially  different; 
it  is,  as  Dr.  Latham  observes,  placed  per- 
pendicular to  the  trachea,  not  on  the  side 
as  in  that  bird ; on  one  side  is  a slight 
indentation  for  the  admission  of  two 
muscles ; on  the  opposite  side,  or  that 
situated  next  to  the  breast,  it  is  flattened, 
and  from  the  upper  part  of  it  the  branchi, 
or  divarication  of  the  wind-pipe,  originate. 

[Garrot,  Buffelheaded. — See  Duck,  Buffel- 
headed.] 

[Garrot,  Goldeneyed. — See  Golden-eye.] 

[Garrot,  Barrovir’s. — See  Golden-eye,  Bar- 
row’s.] 

[Gibraltar  Quail.  — See  Hemipode,  Anda- 
lusian.] 

Gid. — See  Snipe,  Jack. 

Gillihowter. — See  Owl,  White. 

Gladdy,  or  Golden  Gladdy.— See  Bunting, 
YeRow. 

Glead. — See  Kite. 

Goatsucker. — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are  : BiR  short,  hooked 
at  the  end ; the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible beset  with  a row  of  stiff  bristles ; 
mouth  wide.  Tongue  smaU,  entire.  Toes 
connected  by  a membrane  as  far  as  the 
first  joint.  Legs  short;  middle  claw  ser- 
rated. Tail  consists  of  ten  feathers. 

Goatsucker,  European. — {Yarrell,  ii.  280; 
Hewitson,  Ixvi.  270.]  Caprimulgus  Euro- 
pseus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  340,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst. 

ii.  p.  1027 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  20,  A.  1 ; Will.  p. 
70,  t.  14 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  584,  5 ; Bris.  ii. 
p.  470,  i.  t.  44 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  289.  L’En- 
goulevent,  Buf.  vi.  p.  512.  Nocturnal  Goat- 
sucker, Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  173,  t.  59 ; Ib.  fol. 
97,  t.  R.  1.  European  Goatsucker,  Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  437,  A. ; Will.  Angl.  p).  107 ; 
Albin,  i.  t.  10  ; Borlas.  Cornw.  t.  24,  f.  13 ; 
White,  Sell),  p.  02,  94 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p. 
593,  5 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  194;  Lcioin,  Br.  Birds, 

iii.  t.  127  ; Rult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  13 ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  255  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  07. 
By  Borlaso  called  Night-Crow'.  [Night- 
jar of  Yarrcll  and  Hewitson,  ns  cited 
above.]  ITovincial : Night-hawk;  Dorr- 
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hawk;  Churn -owl;  Goat -owl;  Wheel- 
bird  ; Night-jaiT.  — This  species  weighs 
between  two  and  three  ounces;  length 
full  ten  inches.  The  bill  is  dusky  and 
weak ; mouth  excessive  wde ; eyes  very 
large ; irides  dusky.  The  plumage  is 
beautifully  diversified  with  black,  brown, 
ferruginous,  and  white,  sprinkled  and 
dashed  with  cinereous ; the  under  parts 
are  ferruginous-brown,  \\ith  numerous 
undulated  transverse  lines;  the  legs  ai-e 
very  short,  scaly,  and  feathered  below  the 
knee  ; the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  serrated 
on  the  inner  edge.  The  male  has  a large 
oval  spot  of  white  on  the  inner  web  of  the 
three  first  quill-feathers,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  two  outmost  tail-feathers.  The 
female  wants  the  white  sj^ots  on  the 
wings  and  tail ; in  other  respects  is  like 
the  male.  With  us  this  bii'd  is  only  a 
summer  visitant,  appearing  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  departing  again  the 
latter  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October.  It  is  the  only  species  found  in 
Eui'ope  out  of  nineteen  or  twenty  enume- 
rated by  different  authors.  It  makes  no 
nest,  but  lays  two  eggs  on  the  bare  ground 
amongst  fern,  heath  or  long  grass,  some- 
times in  woods  or  furze  ; but  at  all  times 
contiguous  to  woods,  where  it  chiefly  con- 
ceals itself  by  da}’.  The  eggs  are  larger 
than  those  of  a Blackbird,  of  an  oblong- 
oval,  whitish,  elegantly  marbled  with  light 
brown  and  ash-colour.  It  genei’ally  sits 
on  the  ground,  but  if  disturbed  frequently 
perches  on  the  Hmb  of  a tree,  most  com- 
monly lengthjvise,  not  across,  as  is  usual 
with  most  bu'ds.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  it  begins  its  flight  in  pursuit  of 
the  larger  insects,  particularly  the  Scni’a- 
breus  Melolontha  and  Solsdtialis,  which 
?ise  from  their  earthy  abode  about  that 
time.  Is  also  fond  of  the  large-bodied 
moths  ; but  few  winged  insects  escape  its 
wide-extended  mouth.  It  makes  a singu- 
lar noise,  like  the  sound  of  a large  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  which  it  is  observed  to 
xitter  perched,  with  the  head  lowennost; 
besides  which  it  emits  a sharp  squeak,  re- 
peated as  it  flies.  The  Goatsucker  is 
most  plentiful  in  the  wild  tracts  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  interspersed  with  rocks  and* 
wood.  We  have  seen  in  Scotland  eight  or 
ten  on  wing  together  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  all  dii-ections,  like  the  Swallow, 
in  pursuit  of  insects. 

Supplement.  — This  bird  we  shot  as 
late  as  the  8th  of  November  in  the  year 
1805,  in  Devonshire.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  that  year  all  the  migrative  species 
were  unusually  late ; the  Swallows  and 
Martins  did  not  finally  leave  the  South  of 
Devon  till  after  the  10th  of  the  same 
month. 


Godwin.  1 See 

[Godwit,  Bartailed.]  J Godwit,  Common. 

[Godwit,  Blacktailed. — See  Godwit,  Red.] 

_ Godwit,  Cambridge. — Scolopax  Cantabri- 
gieusis,  Gviel.  Syst.  i.  p.  068 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii. 
p.  721,  23.  Cambridge  Godwit,  Br.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  185 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  140,  10 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  p.  30.  — We  are  in- 
fomed  this  species  of  Snipe  was  shot  near 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Pennant,  to  whom  we 
are  obliged  for  the  description  of  this 
bird,  says  it  is  larger  than  the  Common 
Redshank.  The  head,  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  and  the  back  are  of  a cinereous- 
brown  ; the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings 
brown,  edged  with  dull  white,  and  barred 
with  black ; the  primaries  dusky,  whitish 
on  their  inner  sides;  secondaries  barred 
with  dusky  and  white ; under  side  of  the 
neck  and  breast  of  a dirty  white ; belly 
and  vent  white  ; tail  barred  with  cinerous 
and  black  ; legs  of  an  orange-red. 

Appendix.  — This  long-sought-for  bird 
we  have  suspected  would  turn  out  to  be 
an  immatured  Redshank,  as  the  descrip- 
tion originally  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  does 
not  differ  much  from  the  first  plumage  of 
that  species.  This  opinion  apiiears  to  be 
strengthened  by  what  is  related  in  a late 
edition  of  Pennant’s  ‘ British  Zoology,’ 
where  it  appeai-s  that  Mr.  Boys  had  sent  a 
bird  to  Dr.  Latham,  in  the  month  of 
March,  for  the  Cambridge  Godwit,  which 
proved  to  be  a young  Redshank  in  the 
plumage  of  that  season.  “ From  this  cir- 
cumstance,” says  the  Editor,  “ and  that 
the  original  description  of  the  Cambridge 
Godwit  was  taken  from  a stuffed  speci- 
men, we  presume  it  might,  with  propriety, 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  distinct  British 
species.”  [This  is  doubtless  the  case.] 

Godwit,  Cinereous. — Scolopax  canescens, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  068 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  721, 
22.  Cinereous  Godwit,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
180,  t.  60 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  145, 15. — This 
is  another  species  of  Snipe  for  which  the 
public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pennant,  who 
says  the  biU  was  two  inches  and  a half 
long.  The  head,  neck,  and  back  variegated 
with  ash-colour  and  white ; the  tail  slightly 
barred  with  cinereous ; the  throat  and 
breast  white,  tlie  last  marked  with  a few 
ash-coloured  spots ; the  legs  long,  slender, 
and  ash -coloured.  This  was  about  the 
size  of  the  Greenshanks;  approaches  it 
nearly  in  colour ; hut  the  bill  was  so 
much  thicker  as  to  form  a specific  dis- 
tinction. It  was  killed  near  Spalding. 

Supplement.  — One  of  these  bii'ds,  in 
the  late  unfortunate  Leveriau  Museum, 
was  marked  Grey  Godwit.  It  appeared  to 
be  rather  smaller  than  the  Common  God- 
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wit,  the  bill  and  legs  rather  shorter  and 
more  slender;  the  tail  barred  dusky  and 
white  nearly  to  the  base  : the  rump  white 
with  a few  spots  : the  back  and  scapulars 
pale  bro«Ti,  with  grey  borders.  Are  not 
tliis  and  tlie  one  described  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant to  be  so  like  the  Greenshank  (except 
iji  the  size  of  the  bill),  actually  vaiieties 
of  that  bird,  or  young  birds  in  their  first 
or  immature  plumage  ? [Probably  the 
young  of  the  next  species.] 

Godwit,  Common.  — [ Yarrell,  ii.  688  ; 
Hewitson,  xciv.  343.]  Scolopax  cego- 
cephala,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  246,  16  ; Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  667  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  719,  16  ; 
Bexoick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  78.  Qilgocepha- 
lus  Bellonii,  Baii  Sijji.  p.  105,  A.  4 ; Will. 
p.  215 ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  294.  Limosa  rufa 
major,  Bris.  v.  p.  284,  6 ; lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  282. 
Le  grande  Barge  rousse,  Buf.  vii.  p.  505. 
Godwit,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  145,  14,  A. ; Al- 
bin,  ii.  t.  70 ; Br.  Zool.  fol.  t.  B.  B. ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  141.  Scolopax  leucophsea,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  719, 17  ? Limosa  grisea  major, 
Bris.  V.  p.  272,  3,  t.  24,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p. 
279.  Common  Godwit,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
179 ; Ib.  fol.  120,  t.  B. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
373;  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  144,  15;  Ib.  Sup. 
p.  245.  Grey  Godivit,  Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  t.  101;  Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  75.  [God- 
wit, Bai’tailed,  of  Yarrell  and  Hewitson,  as 
cited  above.]  Provincial : Yarwhelp,  or 
Yarwip  ; Sea  Woodcock ; Godwin  or  God- 
wyn.  — This  species  of  Snipe  is  subject  to 
very  considerable  variety,  both  in  size  and 
plumage ; and  we  conceive  authors  have 
erred  in  making  more  than  one  species 
out  of  these  vaiieties,  which  is  only  a dif- 
ference occasioned  by  age  or  sex.  Dr. 
Latham  had,  in  his  ‘ Synopsis,’  given  a 
variety  wiiich  afterward,  in  his  ‘ Index 
Omithologicus,’  he  gave  as  a distinct  spe- 
cies, under  the  title  of  Leucophaea ; but 
we  do  not  find  any  sufficient  character  to 
make  it  distinct  from  the  CEgocephala  of 
Linnmus.  In  the  many  we  have  exa- 
mined, the  markings  seem  to  run  so 
much  into  one  another  that  we  cannot 
find  a pei-mnnent  distinction.  The  weight 
of  this  bird  is  from  seven  to  twelve 
ounces ; length  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches. 
Bill  from  three  inches  and  a quaiter  to 
upwards  of  four  inches,  a very  little  re- 
flected, of  a pale  brown,  dusky  at  the 
point ; irides  hazel.  The  head,  neck,  and 
upper  parts  are  of  a light  rusty  brown,  in 
some  inclining  to  ash-colour ; the  middle 
of  each  feather  dusky;  breast  cinereous- 
brown  ; belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; 
in  some  the  throat  and  rump  are  wliite; 
from  the  bill  to  the  eye  a whitish  stroke  ; 
the  prime  quill-feathers  are  black ; the 
shaft  of  the  first  white  ; tail  white,  barred 
more  or  less  with  dusky  brown ; legs  long 


and  dusk}',  sometimes  bluish  grey.  In 
some  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are 
baiTed  or  spotted  with  brown  or  dusky; 
and  other  trifling  varieties.  One  now 
before  us  has  the  greater  coverts  of  the 
wings  so  deeply  margined  wdth  light  grey- 
brown  as  to  appear  nlinost  all  whitish  at  a 
little  distance  ; and  the  sides  of  the  body 
have  a few  long  streaks  of  brown.  Old 
male  birds  are  said  to  have  some  black 
lines  on  the  chin,  breast,  and  throat. 
These  birds  continue  with  us  the  whole 
year;  in  the  spring  resort  to  the  fens, 
where  they  breed ; and  are  taken  in  nets 
with  the  Butt’s,  by  means  of  a stale  or 
stuflfed  bird.  In  the  winter  it  is  found  on 
our  shores,  particularly  at  the  mouths  of 
large  rivers  and  inlets,  where  the  mud 
and  sand  become  bare  at  low  water,  where 
it  feeds  on  insects.  It  is  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  America. 

Supplement. — We  believe  this  species 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  England 
during  the  breeding  season.  In  a late 
tour  through  Lincolnshire  no  trace  could 
be  found  of  the  Godwit’s  breeding  in  the 
fens  of  that  countiy.  By  the  accounts  of 
the  oldest  and  most  expert  bird-catchers 
and  fen-shooters,  it  should  appear  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  formerly, 
no  such  bird  has  been  known  to  breed  in 
those  parts  within  the  recollection  of  the 
present  generation.  It  is  true  these  birds 
are  sometimes  taken  in  the  nets  placed 
for  catching  Buffs,  and  that  chiefly  in  the 
autumn,  on  their  return  from  the  more  ex- 
tensive swamps  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
remote  from  the  habitation  of  man.  God- 
wits  were  formerly  fattened  by  the  same 
means,  and  with  the  Buffs ; but  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Towns,  the  noted  Buff- 
fatter  at  Spalding,  that  he  had  not  pro- 
cured any  for  these  twenty  years. 

Godwit,  Lesser. — See  Snipe,  Jadreca. 

Godwit,  Bed. — [ Yarrell,  ii.  681 ; Hewit- 
son, xciii.  342.]  Scolopax  Lapponica,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  246,  15  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  667  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  718, 15.  Limosa  rufa,  Bris. 
V.  p.  281,  5,  t.  25,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  281. 
La  Barge  rousse,  Buf.  vii.  p.  504.  Bed 
Godwit,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  181,  t.  67 ; Ib. 
fol.  tab.  add. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  372 ; 
Edw.  t.  138  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  142,  13  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  160 ; Fxdt.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  14 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 140.  Smidl 
Curlew,  or  Bed-breasted  Godwit,  Lin. 
Trans,  i.  p.  128.  Godwit,  var.  A.,  Lath. 
Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  309.  Scolopax  Belgica, 
Gmel.  Syst.  p.  603.  [Godwit,  Blacktailed,  of 
Yarrell  and  Hewitson,  as  cite<l  above.] — 
'This  species  of  Snipe  is  generally  rather 
larger  than  the  Common  God>vit ; weight 
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twelve  ounces ; length  eighteen  inches. 
The  bill  is  full  three  inches  and  a half 
long,  a trifle  reflected,  slender,  dusky 
towoi'ds  the  point ; the  base  j^ellowish 
flesh-colour;  irides  hazel.  The  head, 
ueck,  breast,  back,  and  scapulars  ferru- 
ginous ; the  top  of  the  head  is  streaked 
with  dusky ; the  back  and  scapulars 
marked  with  large  siiots  or  bars ; from 
the  bill  to  the  eye  a light-coloured  streak ; 
the  belly  and  uuder  tail-coverts  white ; 
the  sides  under  the  wings  barred  with 
dusky ; the  smaller  coverts  of  the  wings 
ou  the  ridge  dusky,  the  next  inclining  to 
ferruginous ; the  larger  ones  cinereous- 
brown,  light  at  the  tips ; greater  quill- 
feathers  black,  shafts  white ; the  outer 
Vebs  slightly  edged  with  white  half  way 
down  ; inner  webs  wldte  at  the  base ; the 
secoudaiy  quills  dusky  from  their  points 
half  way;  base  white;  those  next  the  body 
ferruginous,  like  the  scapulars,  barred 
■ndth  black  ; the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  white ; the  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  dusky  black,  the  rest  white  half  way 
from  the  base,  ends  black  ; legs  near  four 
inches  long,  and  black ; the  thighs  bai-e  of 
feathers  full  an  inch  above  the  knee.  In 
some  the  breast  is  streaked  with  black, 
others  mottled  rufous  and  white ; and  the 
upper  tail-coverts  barred  with  mfous  and 
brown.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
above  description  is  taken  was  sent  to  us 
by  some  unlcnown  friend ; it  was  killed 
early  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a rare  species 
in  England,  and  not  frequently  met  with ; 
and  we  believe  never  in  summer.  One  we 
saw  in  Coruwall  had  the  breast  and  neck 
of  a bright  ferruginous.  It  is  said  to  be 
plentiful  in  some  parts  of  America ; is 
found  in  numbers  in  the  fens  about  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  where  they  breed  and  retire 
southwai’d. 

Supplement.  — The  variety  of  the  God- 
wit  described  by  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  last 
Supplement,  is,  we  conceive,  a variety  of  the 
Red,  not  the  Common,  species ; the  ferru- 
ginous colour  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast, 
as  weU  as  the  borders  of  the  feathers  of 
the  back ; the  length  of  the  legs,  as  well 
as  their  dark  colour,  all  bespeak  it.  In- 
deed the  description  given  differs  very 
little  from  a specimen  of  the  Red  Godwit 
now  before  us,  especiaRy  in  the  taR  having 
all  the  feathers,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  white  at  the  base.  This  seems  to  be 
an  invariable  mark  of  distinction  between 
the  two  species  in  all  their  vaiiedes.  Two 
or  three  originally  in  the  Leverian  IMu- 
seum,  and  in  private  collections,  whatever 
were  their  variations  in  other  respects, 
possessed  this  specific  character,  as  well 
as  the  superior  length  of  the  legs.  The 
Linnacan  trivial  name  bespeaks  it  to  be  a 
Lapland  bird,  aud  we  find  it  enumerated 
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in  Acerbi’s  Rst  of  the  birds  of  that 
country. 

Appendix.  — Finding  by  the  communi- 
cation of  our  friends  that  this  bird  is  not 
clearly  identified  by  the  general  descrip- 
tion which  is  given  of  it,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  those  characteristic  marks 
in  the  plumage,  wliich,  in  all  the  speci- 
mens that  have  come  under  examination, 
have  been  invoilable.  Two  very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  different  sexes,  belonging  to  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Foljambe,  kRled  the  lat- 
ter end  of  September,  1812  ; another  mu- 
tilated bird,  shot  about  the  same  time  in 
Devonshire,  aud  one  which  has  been  long 
in  our  collection,  ore  now  before  us.  In 
these  four  birds  there  is  scarcely  a varia- 
tion in  plumage,  but  the  (Rfference  in  size, 
length  of  leg,  and  length  of  bRl  is  veiy 
considerable.  Mr.  Foljambe’s  male  speci- 
men measures  seventeen  inches : length  of 
the  bill  three  inches  five-eighths  ; length 
of  the  leg  three  inches  and  a half.  The 
weight  was  not  asceidained,  but  from  com- 
liaiison  it  must  have  weighed  near  twelve 
ounces.  The  specimen  shot  in  Devon- 
shire weighed  only  six  ounces : length 
fourteen  inches  : that  of  the  bill  two 
inches  three-eighths : the  leg  two  inches 
aud  a half.  The  other  two  specimens  are 
of  different  intermediate  sizes,  vith  the 
biR  and  legs  in  proportion.  Thus  we  per- 
ceive that  although  these  birds  are  ex- 
tremely simRar  in  plumage,  they  are  very 
dissimRai’  in  size.  What  particularly  cha- 
racterizes this  species  is  the  rufous  colour 
of  the  ueck  and  upper  port  of  the  breast, 
the  back,  the  scapulars,  and  tertials  being 
barred  or  spotted  with  black  and  rufous, 
or  fen-uginous  in  some  specimens,  on  the 
latter  port : the  cheeks  and  throat  are 
usually  paler,  [the  latter  nearly  white,  and 
the  white  from  tlie  upper  mandible  runs 
over  the  eye  : the  under  part  of  the  body 
from  the  breast  is  cinereous-white : the 
rump  and  lower  part  of  the  back,  con- 
cealed by  the  scapulars,  are  black;  and 
the  greater  pai-t  of  the  upper  taR-coverts 
are  white,  but  the  lower  series  impending 
the  taR  ore  tipped  mth  black ; the  taR-, 
feathers  are  white  at  the  base  and  black  at 
the  end,  sRghtly  tipped  whitish,  the  outer 
feather  havuig  most  white,  that  colour 
commencing  irithin  half  an  inch  of  the 
tip,  and,  running  diagonally  across,  carries 
that  mai'k  in  the  same  direction  through 
all  the  feathers,  so  that  the  middle  ones 
have  only  their  base  white,  which  is  con- 
cealed by  the  black  tips  of  their  coverts ; 
thus  the  taR,  when  closed,  appears  all 
black,  except  the  exterior  margin  of  the 
outer  feather  and  the  pale  tips.  We  do 
not  know  of  anj'  species,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, that  can  be  mistaken  for  the  Red 
Godirit,  except  any  variety  of  the  Jadi’eka 
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Snipe  we  ai'o  not  aequninteJ  with  has 
been  conlbunJetl  with  it.  It  will,  however, 
be  seen  that  one  character  of  that  bird  is 
the  plain  spotless  plumage  of  the  upper 
jjarts.  Variety  A.  of  the  Red  Godwit,  de- 
scribed in  the  ‘ General  Synopsis  ’ from  a 
bird  in  the  late  Leverian  Museum,  appears 
to  be  more  nearlj’  allied  to  the  Jadreka 
Snipe.  The  black  feathers  with  rufous 
margins  on  the  back;  the  black  and  ru- 
fous, or  ferruginous  alternate  bars  on  the 
scapulars  and  tertiids  ; are  alone  sufficient 
marks  of  discriininntiou  in  the  Red  God- 
wit.  It  win  be  seen  that  the  largest  speci- 
men here  mentioned  is  equal  in  length  to 
our  Jadreka  Snipe,  and  there  is  consider- 
able affinity  between  the  length  of  the  biR 
and  the  shape  of  the  claws.  We  have  in 
the  preceding  pages  stated  that,  from  the 
ap25eai-ance  in  i^lumage,  these  two  birds 
should  seem  to  be  distinct  sj>ecies,  but 
knowing  that  spotted  or  barred  feathers 
ai'e  so  frequently  the  indication  of  youth, 
or  the  change  of  i^lumage  at  one  season  of 
the  year,  suspicions  of  their  being  actually 
the  same  species  cannot  be  wholly  erased 
from  the  mind,  though  as  yet  no  bird  in  an 
intermediate  plumage  has  ajijjeared.  It  is 
probable  this  is  the  autumnal  plumage, 
since  we  find  a variety,  described  with  the 
neck,  breast,  and  sides  of  a bright  ferrugi- 
nous, the  two  last  bailed  with  cinereous 
and  browm ; and  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Foljambe  that  he  has  three  specimens 
which  have  the  neck  and  upper  breast  of  a 
bright  rufous,  the  lower  breast  and  sides 
barred  with  rufous  and  brown.  The  tail- 
feathers  of  all  these  correspond.  These 
varieties  are  probably  more  owing  to  sea- 
son than  to  age,  though  we  may  consider 
the  pale  rufous  neck  and  breast  without 
mai'kings  as  indicative  of  youth,  since  the 
brighter  fennginous  specimens  are  more 
or  less  baiTcd.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  ferruginous  parts  have  the  colour 
heightened  towards  the  spring,  and  that 
more  of  the  markings  apljear.  Varieties 
have  been  described  to  have  the  tail  either 
plain  dark  brown,  with  pale  edges  and 
tips,  or  barred  with  a dark  colour  upon  a 
rufous  ground ; but  we  suspect  these  va- 
riations do  not  belong  to  the  Red  Godwit. 

Godwit,  Redlegged. — See  Snipe,  Spotted. 

[Golden  Eagle. — See  Eagle,  Golden.] 

Golden-eye  [or  Goldeneyed  Duck. — Yar- 
r ell,  in.  HI  I ; Ilevntson,  cxix.  435.]  Anas 
Clangula,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  201,  23 ; Gmcl. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  523 ; Ilaii  Hyn.  p.  142,  A.  8 ; 
Will.  p.  282, 13,  t.  73;  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  807, 
87 ; Brig.  vi.  p.  410,  27,  t.  37,  f.  2 ; Ih.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  470;  Lath.  Syn.  Slip.  ii.  p.  355  ; Lin. 
Trans,  iv.  p.  118,  t.  15,  f.  12  (trachea) ; 


Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  p.  307.  Moiillon,  Id. 
ii.  p.  371.  Le  GaiTot,  Biif.  ix.  ^j.  222.  Golden- 
eye, Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  270  ; Ih.  fol.  154,  t. 
Addend.  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  480  ; Albin,  i.  t. 
00;  Will.  Aityl.  p.  308,  t.  73;  Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  535,  70  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t. 
255  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  00.  Browui-headed 
Duck,  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  250.  Mo- 
lillon,  or  Grey-headed  Duck,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  277  ? Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  573,  E.  ? Lath. 
Syn.  vi.  p.  537,  77  ? Will.  Anyl.  p.  307. 
Anas  Glaucion,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  808,  88. 
Provincial:  Pied  Widgeon.  — AVillughby 
and  Ray  seem  to  have  given  the  young,  or 
female,  of  this  sjpecies  under  the  title  of 
Smaller  Red-headed  Duck.  Lewdn  con- 
siders his  Brown-headed  Duck  as  a dis- 
tinct species,  and  states  the  bRl  to  be 
essentially  different.  Nothing  has  tended 
so  much  to  the  discovery  and  ascertaining 
the  species  of  Ducks  as  the  singular  con- 
formation in  the  trachea,  or  wdndpipe,  of 
the  males  of  some  of  this  trihe  of  birds. 
That  of  the  Golden-eye  is  so  very  different 
from  most  others  that  it  is  an  unerring 
mai'k  of  distinction.  We  have  examined 
many  with  the  rusty  brown  head,  as  de- 
scribed by  authors  for  a diflerent  species, 
some  of  which  werg  males,  and  had  the 
enlargement  of  the  trachea.  A matured 
male  Golden-eye  weighs  neaa’  two  pounds ; 
length  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
inches.  BiU  black ; ii-ides  fine  bright  yel- 
low. Head  and  uiDper  half  of  the  neck 
black,  glossed  with  green  and  violet, 
changeable  as  viewed  in  different  lights ; 
at  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a large 
white  sjiot ; the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
the  breast,  and  all  beneath  are  white  ; the 
back,  rump,  and  upper  taR-coverts  black ; 
scapulars  black  and  white ; the  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  black,  with  a white  patch  on 
the  lesser,  and  another  on  the  larger  co- 
verts ; quRl-feathers  black,  except  seven 
of  the  secondaries,  ■ which  are  mostly 
white ; taR  black ; legs  orange.  The  fe- 
male is  considerably  less.  The  bill  is  yel- 
lowish towards  the  point ; the  head  in 
this,  as  weU  as  in  the  male,  is  full  of  fea- 
thers, which  makes  it  appear  large,  hut 
instead  of  being  black  it  is,  as  weU  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  of  a rusty  brow'n  ; 
round  the  middle  of  the  neck  is  a greyish 
ring;  the  lower  paid  of  the  neck  and 
breast  mottled  dusky  and  cinereous  ; back 
dusky,  dashed  with  cinereous;  the  co- 
verts of  tlie  wings  and  quRls  like  the  male, 
but  the  black  parts  of  a dusky  colour ; the 
fore  part  of  the  legs  and  toes  yellow'ish, 
the  hind  xiart  and  webs  black.  Tlie  young 
male  birds  are  like  the  female  in  plumage, 
but  are  larger.  We  have  taken  no  small 
pains  in  dissecting  a great  many  of  this 
species  which  appeared  to  be  females,  but 
proved  males ; and  all  such  possessed  the 
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swelling  in  the  trachea,  and  the  labyrinth 
of  tile  Golden-eye.  It  is  probable  the 
male  of  this  species  is  many  years  aniving 
at  full  maturity,  for  it  is  rai-ely  found  with 
the  full  black  head,  and  the  white  spot  at 
the  corner  of  the  mouth.  The  sexes  ai’e 
readily  discovered  in  their  first  feathers 
by  passing  the  finger  and  thumb  down 
the  windpipe  ; the  enlargement  of  the 
trachea  is  easily  felt.  This  bii’d,  in  its 
immature  state,  is  probably  the  Glaucion, 
or  Morillon,  of  various  authors.  It  visits 
tis  in  winter  in  smaU  flocks,  and  feeds 
chiefly  in  rivers  contiguous  to  the  sea ; 
sometimes  lulled  in  fresh  waters  more  re- 
mote ; is  a quick  diver,  and  not  easily 
shot,  except  on  wing.  Is  seldom  caught 
in  the  decoys;  but  we  have  frequently 
bought  them  in  Bristol  market,  where 
they  are  indiscriminately  sold  for  Widgeon. 
It  retires  northward  to  breed  ; is  found  at 
that  season  in  Norway  and  Sweden ; is 
known  also  in  America. 

Supplement. — Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
cordancy of  opinion  w'hich  still  exists  con- 
ceraing  the  distinction  between  this  bird 
and  the  supposed  Morillon,  we  have  ob- 
tained no  information  that  has  in  the  least 
shaken  our  former  opinion  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  circumstances  have  rather  tend- 
ed to  cofirm  it.  This  bird  is  common  in 
the  estuary  of  Kingsbridge,  and  on  Slapton 
Ley  (a  large  piece  of  fresh  water),  where 
they  are  frequently  seen  in  small  flocks ; 
and  from  ■whence  we  have,  by  the  kind 
assistance  of  friends,  obtained  many  for 
examination,  in  particular  from  Mr.  Holds- 
worth.  From  these  flocks  have  been  shot 
those  supposed  to  be  the  Morillon,  and 
other  varieties,  if  the  change  of  plumage 
from  the  young  to  the  adult  can  he  so 
called.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  aU 
the  males,  in  the  feathers  of  that  fictitious 
bird,  the  very  remarkable  trachea  of  the 
Golden-eye  appeared ; and  in  every  little 
variation  of  plumage  of  the  females,  the 
same  truss  shape  of  the  bird,  the  form  of 
the  bill  and  legs  were  similar ; and  what 
is  more  essential,  the  shape  and  number 
of  feathers  of  the  tail  (which  is  sixteen) 
were  invariable.  The  Morillon  described 
by  Mr.  Bewick  is  indeed  very  far  advanced 
towards  the  adult  plumage  of  the  male 
Golden-eye,  for  in  that  not  only  the  head 
appeared  to  be  advancing  to  black  about 
the  cheeks,  but  the  white  round  the  neck 
■fl'as  much  enlarged ; the  scapulars  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  were  black  and  white, 
and  in  other  respects  appear  to  have  been 
fast  advancing  towards  maturity.  It  should 
seem  the  Golden-eye  is  some  years  attain- 
ing its  complete  adult  plumage,  for  those 
with  the  full  black  head,  and  the  white 
spot  in  the  cheek,  rarely  occur,  although 
the  young  males,  so  well  known  by  their 


extraordinary  trachea,  are  common.  We 
have  seen  a specimen,  with  the  white  spot, 
that  had  the  feathers  on  the  head  dusky. 
The  windpipe  of  the  Golden-eye  (says  Dr. 
Latham  in  his  excellent  essay  on  the 
trachea  of  birds,  given  in  the  ‘ Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Society  ’)  “ is  of  a 
curious  and  wonderful  structure,  for  the 
labyrinth  is  not  only  of  a different  and 
much  more  complicated  form  than  any 
other,  but  a singular  enlargement  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  trachea 
itself.”  The  ventricose  part  consists  of 
the  same  cartilaginous  rings  as  the  rest  of 
the  windpipe,  and  in  fact  is  only  a great 
enlargement  of  the  same  structure,  being 
at  least  four  times  the  diameter  of  any 
other  part,  or  three  inches  or  more  in  cir- 
cumference, and  about  three  inches  in 
length.  This  part  is  so  formed  by  the 
inequality  of  its  cartilaginous  annulations 
and  intermediate  membranes,  that  it  is 
not  Only  capable  of  contracting  to  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  but  likewise 
of  compression,  the  under  part  being  in 
the  contracted  state  considerably  flattened. 
The  labyrinthic  part  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trachea  is  of  so  extraordinaxj'  a form,  and 
so  complicated  a structure,  that  no  de- 
scription could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  very  large,  with 
a bony  arch  on  one  side,  nearly  transverse 
to  the  trachea;  but  for  the  perfect  com- 
prehension of  it  we  refer  to  the  figure  in 
the  ‘ Linnean  Transactions.’  “ It  is  ma- 
nifest (says  Dr.  Latham)  that  the  structure 
of  the  ti’aehea  in  this  bird  being  so  very 
unlike  that  of  any  other,  will  ever  prevent 
its  being  confounded  with  a different  spe- 
cies ; and  on  that  account  I can  with  con- 
fidence assert  that  the  Anas  Glaucion  of 
Linnaeus,  or  MoriUon,  commonly  so  called, 
has  no  existence  taking  it  as  a species,  for 
it  is  merely  the  Golden-eye  incomplete  in 
plumage.  But  this  is  not  the  only  one 
known  by  the  name  of  Morillon,  for  a spe- 
cimen put  into  mj'  hands  for  that  bird  has 
proved  to  be  the  young  of  the  Tufted 
Duck,  and  others  that  of  the  Scaup. 
Whatever  share  the  structure  of  this  sin- 
gular kind  of  trachea  may  have  in  pro- 
moting the  loudness  of  the  voice,  I ■will 
not  here  insist  on ; but  it  is  notorious  that 
the  ciy  is  heard  further  off  than  many 
others  of  the  genus.” 

[Golden-eye,  Barro^sT’s.  — Clangula  Bar- 
rowii,  Richardson,  Faun.  Boreal- Amer.  p. 
450,  No.  216,  PI.  70,  the  adult  male.  Anns 
Barrowii,  Temminck,  Mamiel  d’Omith.  iv. 
551.  Barrow’s  Duck,  Gould,  Birds  of  Eu- 
rope, Part  16,  male. — Beak  exti'emely  short, 
much  thicker  at  the  base  than  towai'ds  the 
tip ; tarsi  and  toes  orange ; little  white 
on  the  wing,  and  the  speculum  bearing 
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a black  band ; the  feathers  on  the  forehead 
form  a semicircular  line  at  the  base  of  the 
beak.  Female  smaller  than  the  male.  “ At 
the  base  of  the  beak  is  a large  white  mark 
in  the  form  of  a crescent,  with  a point  di- 
rected towards  the  sinciput;  head  and  up- 
per part  of  the  neck  of  a bright  purple 
colour,  with  green  fetiections  about  the 
sides;  forehead  and  chin  black -brown; 
back,  wings,  and  edges  of  the  feathers  on 
the  Hanks,  velvety  black ; lower  part  of 
the  neck,  shoulders,  tips  of  the  outer  sca- 
pulars, last  row  of  lesser  wing-coverts,  tips 
of  the  larger  wing-coverts,  six.  feathers  of 
the  secondaries,  and  all  the  under  parts 
pure  wliite ; a black  band  traverses  the 
white  on  the  wing ; tail,  together  with  its 
inferior  lateral  coverts,  brown.  Beak  black ; 
iris  yellow-white ; feet  and  toes  orange, 
the  webs  black : total  length  19  to  20 
inches.” — Temminck,  the  description  of  an 
adult  male  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
“ The  female  is  a fourth  less  than  the 
male,  and  has  the  head  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  umber-brown,  without 
the  white  marks  ; mantle  and  back  black, 
but  all  the  feathers  bordered  with  cine- 
reous ; a pure  white  ring  encircles  the 
middle  of  the  neck ; flanks,  sides  of  the 
breast,  and  a broad  belt  on  the  front  of 
the  neck  dark  cinereous,  bordered  with 
white ; intermediate  wing-coverts  spotted 
with  black  and  white  ; larger  mng-coverts 
tipped  with  a black  band ; secondaries  as 
in  the  male.  Mandibles  oi'ange  at  the 
tip,  black  at  the  base ; iris  yellow-white. 
Legs  as  in  the  male.” — Richardson,  Fauna 
Bor.-Amer.  p.  455.  This  bird  inhabits  the 
arctic  regions  of  both  continents ; it  is 
abundant  in  Iceland  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Maytavan,  and  was  found  by  Richardson 
in  the  district  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  adult  males  migrate  from  Iceland 
before  the  females,  but  the  young  of  the 
year  leave  that  island  long  after  the 
adults.  It  constructs  its  nest  under  brush- 
wood on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  lays 
ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  eggs,  of  a bright 
green  colour,  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  Scaup  Duck.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for 
1864,  at  p.  9038,  is  recorded  the  occur- 
rence of  one  of  these  Ducks  in  the  Mersey, 
by  Mr.  Graham,  of  York.] 

Goldspink. — See  Finch,  Gold. 

Goosander.— [FarrriZ,  iii.  398;  Hewit- 
son,  cxix.  439.]  Mergus  Merganser,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  208,  2 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  544 ; 
Rail  Syn.  p.  134,  A.  I ; Will.  p.  253, 
t.  64;  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  828,  1;  Bris.  vi. 
p.  231,  t.  32 ; 16.  8vo,  ii.  p.  423 ; Lath. 
Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  336.  Le  Harle,  Buf.  viii. 
p.  267,  t.  23.  Goosander,  or  Merganser, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  200,  t.  92,  f.  I;  16.  fol. 


147 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  405  ; 76.  Sup.  p. 
73 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  335,  t.  64 ; Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  418,  I ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  231 ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  19 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t. 
79  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  49.  Greater 
Goosander,  Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  122  ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  254.  Provincial : Jack- 
saw.  — This  is  the  largest  species  of  Mer- 
ganser ; weight  about  four  pounds ; length 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  bill  three  inches 
long,  narrow,  serrated,  or  toothed  on  the 
edges  of  both  mandibles ; the  tip  of  the 
upper  hooked ; colour  red ; irides  the  same. 
The  head  and  upper  pai-t  of  the  neck 
glossy  greenish  black ; the  feathers  on  the 
crown  and  back  of  the  head  are  long  and 
loose ; the  rest  of  the  neck,  breast,  and 
under  parts  white ; the  sides,  above  the 
thighs,  undulated  with  dusky  lines ; the 
upper  part  of  the  back  black ; lower  pai’t 
of  the  back,  rump,  and  tail-coverts  brown- 
ish ash-colour;  the  lesser  vsdng-coverts 
white ; the  rest  ash-colour,  with  some 
white ; the  greater  quill-feathers  are  black, 
with  ash-colour  on  the  interior  webs  of 
some  of  the  inner  ones ; the  secondaiies 
white,  margined  with  greenish  black  on 
the  outer  webs  ; the  scapulars  nearest  the 
body  black,  the  others  white ; the  tail  con- 
sists of  eighteen  ash-coloured  feathers, 
with  dusky  shafts  ; legs  orange.  In  some 
specimens  the  breast  is  of  a rosy  buff- 
colour.  Mr.  Pennant  has  given  the  Dun 
Diver  as  the  female  of  this  species ; but  in 
the  description  of  that  bird  we  have  given 
our  reasons  for  continuing  it  as  a distinct 
species.  The  Goosander  sometimes  visits 
our  rivers  and  lakes  in  severe  winters,  but 
retires  to  the  more  northern  latitudes  to 
breed.  Is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Hebri- 
des in  summer,  and  to  continue  in  the 
Orknies  the  whole  year.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  most  plentiful  towards  the  north ; 
breeds  in  Greenland  and  Iceland  ; is  also 
found  in  some  parts  of  America.  Its  food 
is  fish,  for  which  it  dives  with  great  cele- 
rity, and  holds  its  slippery  prey  with  great 
security  by  means  of  its  toothed  bill,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  pui-pose. 

Supplement. — We  have,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Dun  Diver,  given  our  reasons  why  we 
are  still  inclined  to  consider  these  birds 
distinct  species.  In  the  eighth  vol.  of  the 
‘ Linnean  Transactions,’  Mr.  Simmonds  re- 
marks that  there  is  so  much  similarity  in 
the  structure  of  the  Mergus  Merganser 
and  M.  castor,  even  in  the  intestines  as 
well  as  in  the  trachea,  vertebree  of  the 
neck,  and  number  of  tail-feathers  (which 
in  both  are  eighteen),  to  warrant  a con- 
clusion that  they  are  the  same,  differing 
only  in  age  or  sex.  But  this  infomiation 
does  not  advance  us  one  step  towards 
clearing  up  this  long-coutested  point.  It 
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has  long  been  known  that  males  in  the 
plumage  of  Mergus  castor,  or  Dun  Diver, 
have  been  proved  by  dissection;  and  we 
have  before  been  told  that  they  possessed 
a tracheal  labyrinth  similar  to  that  of 
Mergus  Merganser,  or  Goosander ; but  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  in- 
formed whether  in  the  trachea  itself  there 
had  been  one  or  two  enlargements ; for 
otherwise  we  gain  no  additional  knowledge. 
We  have  before  i-emarked  that  later  obser- 
vations have  proved  that  at  least  some 
birds,  in  the  habit  of  the  Dun  Diver,  have 
but  one  tracheal  enlargement,  besides  the 
labyrinth ; whereas  the  Goosander  has 
two,  both  of  which  ai’e  figured  in  the 
‘ Berlin  Transactions.’  To  this  may  . be 
added  the  remai'ks  of  an  excellent  Orni- 
thologist of  the  day,  and  a critical  ob- 
server, Willughby,  who,  speaking  of  the 
Goosander,  says,  “ It  hath  a huge  bony 
labyrinth  on  the  windpipe,  above  the  di- 
varications ; and  the  windpipe  hath,  be- 
sides, two  swellings  out,  one  above  another, 
each  resembling  a powder-pufl'.”  These 
appear  to  be  incontestible  facts  of  the 
trachea  of  the  Goosander  possessing  two 
enlargements.  Now,  as  no  naturalist  has 
yet  described  such  an  appeaj'ance  in  any 
Merganser  of  different  plumage,  we  are 
yet  in  the  dai'k  as  to  the  immature  male 
of  this  species,  as  well  as  the  female.  It 
may  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  if 
strict  attention  is  paid  to  these  birds, 
some  with  two  tracheal  enlargements  may 
be  found  attendant  on  the  plumage  of  the 
Dun  Diver,  and  others  vith  only  one, 
with  perhaps  very  little  variation  in  fea- 
ther; the  former  the  immatured  male  of 
Mergus  Merganser,  the  latter  the  male 
castor ; and  the  females  of  both  these  may 
be  so  similar  as  to  continue  their  obscurity 
in  a countrj'  where  the}-^  so  seldom  appear. 
This  species  appears  to  be  common  on  the 
Tomea,  in  Finland,  during  the  breeding 
season ; and  their  eggs  are  much  coveted 
by  the  natives,  who  place  decayed  ti-ees 
that  are  hollow  near  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  these  birds  enter,  and  there 
deposit  their  eggs  to  the  number  of 
twenty : these  the  Finlanders  take  out 
from  time  to  time,  but  always  leave  two  or 
three  at  least,  in  order  to  continue  the 
breed.  (Acerbi).  If  this  tourist  had  been 
a critical  Ornithologist,  with  such  an  op- 
portunity to  ascertain  the  complete  natu-  • 
ral  history  of  this  bird,  we  should  not 
now  have  been  left  bewildered  by  strange, 
imperfect,  and  contradictory  accounts, 
from  which  we  have  to  reason,  and  per- 
haps at  last  conclude  with  false  deduc- 
tions. [See  Dun  Diver,  p.  73.] 

Goosander,  Kedbreasted.  — See  Mergan- 
ser, Redbreasted. 


Goose.  — Several  of  the  larger  species  of 
the  Duck  genus,  commonly  so  called.  The 
Common  Goose  is  given  under  the  title  of 
Goose,  Grey-lag. 

Goose,  Bald. — See  Goose,  White-frontedi 

Goose,  Bean. — \_Yarrell,iu.  153;  Hewit- 
son,  cviii.  385.]  Anas  segetum,  Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  512  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  843,  28.  Bean 
Goose,  Br.  Zool.  u.  No.  267,  t.  94,  f.  2 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  472  ; Lath.  Syn.  ri.  p. 
404,  23  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  239 ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  20 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t. 
05.  Provincial : Small  Grey  Goose. — This 
species  is  less  than  the  Common  Goose ; 
weight  from  five  pounds  to  upwards  of 
seven  ; length  from  two  feet  and  a half  to 
three  feet.  The  bill  is  small,  compressed 
near  the  end,  of  a whitish  flesh-colour; 
the  tij},  or  what  is  termed  the  nail,  is 
black  (the  great  chai'acteristic  mark  of 
distinction) ; irides  hazel.  The  head  and 
neck  cinereous-bi’own ; the  whole  under 
part,  as  far  as  the  legs,  the  same,  but 
lighter,  darkest  on  the  thighs ; the  fore- 
head speckled  with  white,  behind  which 
the  feathers  are  dusky  brown ; the  back  is 
ash-colour;  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; sca- 
pular’s brown  ash-colour,  edged  with  white ; 
the  greater  quUl-feathers  are  black  ; exte- 
i-ior  webs  grey ; secondaries  cinereous- 
grey,  mai’gined  with  black  on  the  outer 
webs ; coverts  grey,  the  larger  ones  tipped 
with  white ; legs  dull  orange.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  some  little  variation  in  the 
plumage  of  these  birds ; in  some  the  bill 
is  of  a dull  brownish  red ; the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  rving-coverts 
brown,  dashed  with  cinereous,  and  tipped 
vith  white;  greater  quills  plain  dusky 
black ; secondaries  grey,  tipped  and  mar- 
gined with  white.  These  birds  come  to  us 
early  in  the  winter,  sometimes  in  lai’ge 
flocks,  and  are  as  often  seen  in  the  up- 
lands as  in  the  fens,  resorting  to  fields  of 
green  wheat,  which  at  that  season  they 
seem  to  prefer  to  any  other  food.  In  the 
spring  they  retire  nortlrward  to  breed ; 
many  are  said  to  inhabit  Le^ris,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  all  the  summer,  and  breed 
there.  It  is  frequently  killed  and  sold  at 
market  for  the  Common  Wild  Goose  ; and 
indeed  is  more  frequent,  but  has  long 
been  confounded  for  tliat  bird.  The  spe- 
cimen from  which  our  description  is  taken 
was  killed  in  Wales ; but  we  have  seen  it 
as  far  west  as  Devonshire. 

Supplement.  — A male  and  female, 
wounded  and  taken  alive,  were  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Holdsworth ; the  male  was  after- 
wards killed  by  a boideycorn  getting  into 
the  larynx,  and  lodging  just  Avithin  the 
rim  a glottidis.  The  femde  is  still  alive. 
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and  become  docile.  This  species,  like  the 
Bernacle,  has  a callous  kuob  upon  the 
elbow  of  the  wing.  The  trachea  increases 
in  size  about  the  middle,  and  the  branchial 
tubes  are  short  aud  tumid.  The  bill  is 
orange  except  the  nail,  tip  of  the  under 
mandible,  aud  round  the  base,  reaching  on 
the  upper  mandible,  as  far  as  the  nostiils, 
where  it  terminates  in  a tridentate  figure  ; 
these  parts  are  black ; the  edges  of  both 
mandibles  are  serrated ; in  the  upper 
there  is  a row  of  smaller  denticulations 
within  the  larger,  between  which  those  of 
the  lower  mandible  lock ; an  admirable 
contrivance  for  cutting  vegetable  food. 
The  hides  are  rufous- brown. 

Appendix.  — From  recent  obseiwations, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  this  species  and 
the  White-fronted  Goose  are  occasion- 
ally confounded.  It  has  been  generally 
considered  that  the  colour  of  the  tip  of  the 
biU,  usually  called  the  nail,  is  the  crite- 
rion of  distinction ; in  the  Bean  Goose  it 
is  always  black,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of-the  White-fronted  Goose,  which  is 
said  to  be  always  white.  This,  however, 
is  not  strictly  correct,  since  we  have  a spe- 
cimen of  a female  of  the  latter  with  a 
black  nail  to  the  bill,  and  this  is  not  a 
character  peculiar  to  that  sex,  since  we 
have  lately  examined  another  which  had 
that  part  white.  In  two  species  whose 
plumage  is  frequently  extremely  similar, 
when  the  White-fronted  Goose  is  destitute 
of  the  black  patches  beneath,  it  requires 
particular  attention  to  other  characters  to 
discriminate  them.  This  species  is  con- 
siderably larger,  its  bill  is  longer,  more 
compressed  towards  the  end,  and  broader ; 
its  breadth  too  at  the  point  is  the  same  as 
in  the  middle;  whereas  in  the  White- 
fronted  Goose  the  bill  narrows  a little 
towards  the  point.  In  both  sexes  of  this 
(of  all  we  have  examined)  the  bill  is  black 
at  the  base  and  the  tip,  the  intermediate 
space  more  or  less  orange,  as  before  de- 
scribed in  this  Supplement,  from  a male 
which  weighed  about  seven  pounds,  and 
measured  in  length  two  feet  nine  inches. 
The  female  of  this  species  has  the  bill 
marked  similar  to  the  other  sex,  and  ap- 
pears to  differ  in  nothing,  except  being 
rather  less ; but  considerably  larger  than 
the  female  White-fronted  Goose.  A fe- 
male in  our  menagerie  has  made  no  alter- 
ation in  her  plumage  in  moulting.  She  de- 
vours grass,  and  particularly  aquatic  plants, 
with  avidity,  but  is  content  with  grain. 

Goose,  Bernacle. — [_Yarrell,  iii.  100; 
Hewitson,  cix.  388.]  Anas  erythropus, 
Lin.  Sygt.  i.  p.‘197,  11 ; Gnicl.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
612  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  843,  31 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  307.  Bernicla,  Eaii  Syn.  p. 
187,  A.  8 ; iVill.  p.  274;  Bris.  vi.  jj*.  300, 


14  ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  411.  La  Bemache,  Buf, 
ix.  p.  03,  t.  5.  Canada  Goose,  Albin,  i.  t. 
92.  Bernacle,  or  Clalds,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
200  ; Ih.  fol.  150  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  479  ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  359 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  24 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  400,  20  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
vii.  t,  242.;  Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  20  ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  02.  Provincial:  Claik  Goose; 
Eoutheroock. — The  weight  of  this  species 
is  between  four  and  five  pounds ; the 
length  about  two  feet.  The  bill  is  black 
and  short.  The  forehead,  chin,  and  cheeks 
are  white ; from  the  bill  to  the  eye  a black 
line ; the  rest  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
pai't  of  the  back  black ; the  breast  and 
under  parts  white  ; thighs  mottled  dusky 
and  white ; black  about  the  knee ; the 
back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
barred  with  black,  white,  and  grey ; upper 
tail-coverts  white ; rump  black ; tail  the 
same  ; legs  dusky  black.  These  birds  fre- 
quent the  north-west  coasts  of  England  in 
winter  in  large  flocks,  and  are  plentiful  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland ; but  are  rarely  met 
with  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  country, 
except  in  very  severe  weather.  Is  said  to 
retire  north  as  early  as  February  to  breed, 
and  are  then  found  in  Eussia,  Lapland, 
Norway,  and  Iceland.  Has  been  met  with 
at  Hudson’s  Bay.  In  the  darker  ages 
strange  accounts  were  given  of  the  history 
of  this  bird,  which  W'as  supposed  to  be 
produced  from  the  shell  called  by  Linnaeus 
Lepas  anatifera,  which  are  frequently 
found  in  vast  abundance  adhering  by  a 
pedicle  to  logs  of  wood  that  have  laid  long 
in  the  sea;  from  which  it  was  given  the 
name  of  Tree  Goose.  Strange  as  this  may 
appear  in  this  enlightened  age,  it  was 
credited  and  handed  down  by  various 
authors.  Gerard,  who  was  one  of  these 
ci’edulous  persons,  has  given  a curious 
account  of  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
Herbal. 

Supplement.  ■ — The  confusion  between 
this  species  and  the  Brent,  the  Bernicla  of 
Linnaeus,  renders  it  difficult  to  get  at  the 
habitat  of  the  one,  without  confounding  it 
with  the  other.  This  species  has  gene- 
rally been  said  to  be  abundant  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  in  the  winter  season  ; we 
are,  however,  informed  bj'  Sir  'William  El- 
ford  (whose  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Oraithology  gives  effect  to  his  observa- 
tions) that  it  is  certainly  a mistake ; the 
Brent  being  commonly  called  by  the  same 
name  has  probably  occasioned  the  asser- 
tion, for  that  bird  is  taken  in  the  bay  of 
Belfast,  and  other  northern  parts  of  that 
island,  in  great  abundance,  but  he  never 
could  discover  the  oiythropus  amongst 
them.  A specimen  sent  us  by  Mr.  Anstice, 
from  Bridgewater,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
niy,  1809,  is  at  this  time  alive  and  in  high 
health.  It  appears  a remai'kable  docile 
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bird,  was  immediately  reconciled  to  con- 
finement with  other  aquatic  birds,  and 
partook  of  their  food  the  instant  it  W'as 
liberated  from  the  basket  in  which  it  was 
sent,  and  had  then  been  taken  (by  means 
of  a shot-wound)  only  a w'eek  or  ten  days. 
A large  flock  of  these  birds  were  observed 
on  Slapton  Ley  in  the  w'inter  of  1801.  A 
specific  character  belonging  to  tliis  species 
which  we  have  not  noticed  on  record,  is  a 
callous  protuberance  or  blunt  spur  upon 
the  elbow,  or  front  joint  of  the  wing. 


Goose,  Bernacle,  Smaller. 
Goose,  Black. 

Goose,  Brand. 


See  Goose, 
Brent. 


Goose,  Brent. — [Yarrell,  iii.  169;  Hexo- 
itson,  cix.  389.]  Anas  Bernicla,  Lin.  Sxjst. 
i.  p.  198,  13  ; Gmel.  Sxjst.  ii.  p.  513  ; Ind. 
Om.  ii.  p.  844,  32.  Brenta,  Eaii  Syn.  p. 
130,  8 ; Will.  p.  275,  t.  09 ; Bris.  vi.  p.  304, 
16,  t.  31 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  442.  Le  Cravant, 
Buf.  ix.  p.  87.  Brent,  or  Brand  Goose, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  270 ; Ib.  fol.  151 ; Ib.  Ad- 
dend. t.  Q. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  478 ; Ib. 
Sup.  p.  75  ; Albin,  i.  t.  93  ; Will.  Angl.  p. 
360  ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  25  ; Lath.  Syxi. 
vi.  p.  467,  27 ; Lexvin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t. 
243  ; Fult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  20  ; Wale.  Syxi. 
i.  t.  63.  Black  Goose,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  t. 
p.  465 ; Bexoick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  311. 
Provincial : Eat,  or  Road  Goose ; Clatter- 
goose  ; Horia  or  Horie  Goose ; Quiuk- 
goose  ; Rood-goose.  — This  species  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  Bernacle.  The 
specimen  before  us  weighed  two  pounds 
twelve  ounces ; length  twenty-nine  inches. 
Bill  short  and  black;  hides  dusky.  The 
head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
black  ; on  each  side  the  small  part  of  the 
neck  is  a patch  of  white,  mixed  with  black ; 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  ■wing-coverts  are 
of  a brownish  slate-colour,  dashed  with 
cinereous ; quiUs  black ; the  under  parts 
of  the  body  slate-colour ; the  sides  a little 
barred  with  white ; behind  the  thighs,  the 
vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; the 
rump  is  black ; upper  tail-coverts  white  ; 
tail  black;  legs  black.  The  female  is 
rather  less ; the  plumage  not  so  dai'k,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  body  above  and  beneath 
margined  with  grey,  greatly  so  on  the 
wing-coverts ; the  lower  part  of  the  rump, 
as  w'eU  as  the  tail-coverts,  are  white. 
Young  birds  ai-e  said  to  -(vant  the  white 
mark  on  the  neck.  These  birds  appeal-  on 
our  coasts  in  winter,  particularly  in  the 
west  of  England,  but  are  most  plentiful  in 
Ireland,  ■vN-here  they  are  taken  in  nets 
placed  across  the  rivers,  and  are  esteemed 
good  eating ; are  in'  greatest  abundance  in 
those  rivei-s  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  northern  part  of  the  Irish  Channel. 
Sometimes  appear  in  vast  flocks  on  the 
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coasts  of  Picardy,  even  to  a pest,  destroy- 
ing all  the  com  near  the  sea.  In  the  year 
1740  these  birds,  we  are  told,  appeared  in 
such  prodigious  numbers  on  that  coast 
that  the  inhabitants  knocked  them  down 
with  clubs.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  tamed. 
They  breed  far  north,  and  return  south- 
woi-d  in  autumn.  In  Shetland  are  called 
Horra  Geese.  Are  common  at  Hudson’s 
Bay,  and  probably  breed  there.  We  are 
informed  some  of  these  birds  breed  in 
Ireland : however  that  may  be,  the  greater 
part  retii-e  more  north  ward  for  that  purpose. 

Supplement.  — This  appears  to  be  a 
much  more  plentiful  species  than  the 
Bernacle,  and’  sometimes  migrates  from 
the  north  in  such  congregated  myriads  as 
to  starve  each  other.  The  late  Mr.  Boys, 
of  Sandwich,  informed  us  that  in  the  year 
1739 — 40,  when  these  birds  -vvere  so  abun- 
dant on  the  Continent  (especially  on  the 
coast  of  Picardy,  where  tlie  inhabitants 
■n-ere  raised  en  masse  in  order  to  destroy 
them),  they  w-ere  so  plentiful  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  that  they  were  in  so  starving  a 
condition  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be- 
knocked  do'wn  with  stones  and  sticks ; and 
were  carried  in  carts  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  where  a purchaser  was  allowed  to 
pick  and  choose  for  sixpence  a-piece.  We 
leai-n  from  the  same  respectable  source, 
that  in  the  year  1803  they  were  innume- 
rable about  Sand'wich ; and  w-ere  so  mi- 
serably poor  and  debilitated  as  not  to  be 
able  to  rise  after  alighting,  and  many  were 
taken  by  hand.  “ It  is  remarkable,”  says 
Mr.  Boys,  “ not  a Bernacle,  Grey -lag  Goose, 
nor  Bean  Goose  have  been  seen  with  this 
superabundance  of  Brent  Geese,  and  y-et 
the  weather  has  been  suflBeientLy  severe  to 
compel  the  Hooping  Bwan  so  far  south.” 
It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  such  oc- 
casional excesses  in  migration  of  some 
particular  species  should  occur  so  locally. 
Thus  when  the  Brent  w-as  so  plentiful  on 
the  easteni  coast  of  the  kingdom,  not  a 
single  instance  occurred  in  the  west  to 
our  knowledge  ; yet  in  the  year  1800, 
about  Christmas,  they  w-ere  common  con- 
tiguous to  the  coast  of  South  Devon. 

Goose,  Canada.  — See  Goose,  Bernacle. 
But  this  is  not  the  true  Canada  Goose. 
That  bird  has  not  been  found  in  this 
counti-y  in  a wild  state,  though  it  is  fre- 
quently domesticated  with  us,  and  wdU 
breed  with  the  common  species.  [The 
Canada  Goose,  or  Cravat  Goose  (Anser  Ca- 
nadensis), figured  in  Yarrell,  iii.  185,  and 
the  egg  by  Hewitson,  ex.  391,  is  so  gene- 
rally established  in  our  ornamental  w-aters, 
and  breeds  so  freely,  that  escapes  are  very 
numerous  and  of  very  common  occurrence  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  re- 
garding it  as  a British  bird.] 
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[Goose,  Channel!. — See  Ganuet.] 

Goose,  Claik. — See  Bemacle. 

Goose,  Cole. — See  Corvorant 

[Goose,  Cravat. — See  Goose,  Canada.] 

[Goose,  Egyptian. — Earj-eZi,  iii.  177.  An- 
ser  fegyptiacus,  Bewick,  ii.  315 ; Tem- 
minck,  Manuel  d’ Ornithologie,  vol.  iv.  p. 
523. — “The  beak  in  the  centi-e  is  pale 
brown ; the  nail,  the  margins,  and  the 
base  dark  brown  ; the  hides  wax-yellow ; 
round  the  eye  a patch  of  chestnut-brown  ; 
cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  pale  inifous- 
white  ; forehead,  crown  of  the  head,  back 
of  the  neck,  the  back,  scapulars  and  ter- 
tials  rich  reddish  brown ; the  carpal  por- 
tion of  the  wing,  the  smaller  and  the  larger 
wing-coverts  white ; the  smaller  coverts 
tipped  with  black ; the  wing-piimaiies  al- 
most black,  tinged  mth  green ; the  se- 
condaries tinged  with  reddish  bay,  and 
edged  with  chestnut;  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  the  rump,  and  tail  nearly  black  : 
front  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  upper 
pai’t  of  the  belly  pale  rufous-brown,  a patch 
on  the  breast  chestnut-brow'n  ; lower  part 
of  the  belly  and  the  vent  pale  brown  ; the 
legs  and  feet  pink.  The  whole  length  of 
an  adult  male  is  about  2G  inches.  The 
distribution  of  colours  is  the  same  in  fe- 
males as  in  males,  but  the  tints  are  less 
bright  and  pure.  The  wing  is  furnished 
with  a short  blunt  spur. at  the  wrist.” — 
Yarrell,  iii.  179.  This  beautiful  bird  is 
very  frequently  domesticated  on  our  orna- 
mental waters  in  Britain,  and  occurs  not 
unfrequently  at  liberty,  many  instances 
being  recorded  in  the  ‘ Zoologist,’  and  not 
a few  in  Mr.  Yarrell’s  ‘ British  Birds.’ 
Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
the  propriety  of  admitting  it  into  the  Bri- 
tish list,  but  there  are  many  other  species 
whose  claim  is  equally  questionable,  and 
yet  which  retain  a place  in  all  our  works 
on  British  Ornithology.] 

Goose,  Ember. — See  Diver,  Imber. 

Goose,  Fen. — See  Goose,  Grey -lag. 

[Goose,  Gambo. — See  Goose,  Spur>vinged.] 

Goose,  Grey-lag.  — {Yarrell,  iii.  145  ; 
Hewitson,  criii.  382.]  Anas  Anser  (ferus), 
Lin.  Syxt.  i.  p.  197,  9 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
610 ; Baii  Syn.  p.  136,  A.  4, — 138,  A.  3 ; 
Will.  p.  274,  2,  t.  09  ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  841, 
26 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  292.  An- 
ser sylvestris,  Bris.  vi.  p.  265,  2 ; Ib.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  432 ; Oie  sauvage,  Buf.  ix.  p.  30,  t.  2 ; 
Wild  Goose,  Will.  Angl.  p.  358 ; Albin,  i. 
t.  90.  Grey-lag  Goose,  Br.  Zool,  ii.  No. 


266  ; Ib.  fol.  150 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  473  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  459,  31 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
vii.  t.  238 ; Bull.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  20 ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  61.  Provincial:  Fen  Goose. — 
This  is  the  origin  of  our  common  domes- 
tic Goose.  It  w'eighs  eight  or  nine  pounds ; 
length  about  thirty-three  inches.  The  bill 
is  large  and  elevated,  of  a flesh-colour;  the 
nail  white ; irides  gi’eyish.  The  head  iind 
neck  ash-colour,  mixed  with  light  rust- 
colour  ; back  dusky  grey ; the  breast  and 
belly  whitish,  clouded  with  ash-colour; 
scapulars  grey,  edged  wdth  white ; the 
wing-coverts  are  composed  of  different 
shades  of  cinereous,  margins  of  the  fea- 
thers lightest,  the  lesser  coverts  darkest ; 
quill-feathers  more  or  less  black  at  their 
ends ; the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts 
pure  white ; the  tail-feathers  are  dusky, 
tipped  with  white,  the  outer  ones  almost 
entirely  white ; legs  flesh-coloured  ; claws 
black.  These  birds  are  said  to  reside  in 
the  Lincolnshire  fens  the  whole  year, 
where  they  breed,  and  the  young  fre- 
quently taken  and  become  tame.  It  lays 
eight  or  nine  eggs  of  a dirty  w'hite.  The 
greater  part  of  the  large  flocks  seen  with 
us  in  the  winter  doubtless  retire  north- 
ward to  breed.  Is  frequently  killed  upon 
the  downs  in  the  south  of  England,  feed- 
ing on  green  wheat.  We  remember  one 
being  shot  in  the  wing  by  a farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wiltshire  downs, 
was  kept  alive  many  years,  but  would 
never  associate  with  the  tame  ones,  fl'his 
and  most  of  the  other  species  are  indis- 
criminately called  Wild  Geese. 

Supplement. — In  the  ‘ Environs  of  Lon- 
don,’ by  Mr.  Lyson,  an  anecdote  is  given 
of  the  partiality  of  a Canada  Goose  for  a 
yard-dog ; the  Goose  coiild  only  be  sepa- 
rated by  force  from  her  canine  friend,  and, 
after  his  death,  fell  a sacriflee  by  endea- 
vouring to  possess  that  seat  in  the  kennel 
where  she  had  so  long  been  fostered  witli 
the  kindest  friendship  by  his  predecessor. 
A similar  attachment  we  recollect  of  the 
China  Goose,  the  male  of  which  had  been 
killed  by  a young  pointer.  Ponto  (for 
that  was  the  dog’s  name)  was  most  se- 
verely punished  for  this  misdemeanour, 
and  had  the  dead  bird  tied  to  his  neck. 
The  solitary  Goose  became  extremely  dis- 
tressed for  the  loss  of  her  partner  and 
only  companion,  and,  probably  having 
been  attracted  to  the  dog’s  kennel  by  the 
sight  of  her  dead  mate,  she  seemed  deter- 
mined to  persecute  Pouto  by  her  constant 
attendance  and  continual  vociferations ; 
and  after  a little  time  a strict  amity  and 
friendship  subsisted  between  these  incon- 
gruous animals  ; they  fed  out  of  the  same 
trough,  lived  under  the  same  roof,  and  in 
the  same  straw  bed  kept  each  other  warm  ; 
and  when  the  dog  was  taken  to  the  field 
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the  inharmonious  lamentations  of  the 
Goose  for  the  absence  of  her  friend  were 
incessant.  M.  Cuvier  has  published  a 
brief  description  of  a bird  produced  be- 
tween a Swan  and  a Goose,  which  in  fact 
amounts  to  its  being  a perfect  Goose,  in 
everything  but  size,  like  its  mother,  which 
it  greatly  exceeds.  The  Common  Goose, 
from  which  our  domestic  breed  is  de- 
scended, must  have  been  domesticated 
many  centuries;  and  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  many  other  species  of  the 
larger  bii'ds,  especially  of  the  aquatic  kind, 
have  not  been  brought  under  the  domi- 
nion of  man.  The  Common  or  Grey -legged 
Goose  was  formerly  indigenous  to  this 
country,  and  bred  in  the  then  vast,  exten- 
sive, and  impenetrable  sw'amps  and  fens 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  labour  of  man,  by  draining 
and  cultivating  these  fens  and  morasses, 
has  entirely  depopulated  these  places  of 
their  native  inhabitants ; but  he  has  wisely 
selected  the  Goose  from  the  number  of  the 
feathered  tribe  that  once  roamed  at  large 
over  these  extended  flats,  and  by  domes- 
tication, and  conversion  into  private  pro- 
perty, has  made  it  prove  to  him  a source 
of  real  wealth.  These  swamps,  which  in 
more  bai'barous  times  yielded  a scanty 
subsistence  to  the  natives,  bj'  the  promis- 
cuous capture  of  such  birds,  are  now 
teeming  with  them  in  a domesticated  and 
highly  improved  state.  Those  who  have 
never  witnessed  the  abundance  that  are 
fed  in  some  of  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire, 
can  form  no  idea  of  this  real  golden  ti-ea- 
sure,  nor  of  the  beauty  of  the  innumerable 
flocks  that  enliven  those  dreaiy  tracts,  as 
yet  too  moist  to  afl'ord  wholesome  pasture 
for  sheep.  In  few  countries  does  the  value 
of  Geese  appear  to  be  fuUy  appreciated, 
for,  vtith  pi’oiier  management,  few  animals 
are  of  greater  worth.  If  we  consider  that 
these  birds  not  only  afford  us  a wholesome 
but  a delicate  food  ; their  smaller  feathers 
and  down  contribute  so  lai-gely  to  our 
nightly  repose ; theii-  quills,  so  common 
in  use  for  transmitting  our  thoughts  to 
the  present  and  future  ages,  we  may  ti-uly 
estimate  their  intrinsic  value  as  little  in- 
ferior to  the  sheep  ; for  the  wool  of  the 
Goose  is  equally  valuable,  and  the  flesh  as 
eagei’ly  sought  for  : upon  the  whole  there- 
fore a Goose  is  a highly  profitable  animal, 
little  inferior  to  that  of  a sheep,  in  certain 
situations ; and  thousands  ai-e  annindly 
bred  where  that  animal  could  not  exist. 

If  the  produce  of  the  feathers,  plucked 
three  times  a year,  and  the  quills  twice, 
and  that  upon  an  average  each  Goose  pro- 
duces six  or  seven  young  for  the  mai-ket 
annually,  are  considered,  how  much  short 
they  are  of  the  profit  yielded  by  an  ewe  in 
the  same  time,  we  shall  leave  to  the  calcu- 
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lation  of  the  agriculturist.  In  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom  the  Goose  is  an  appendage 
to  the  farm-yai'd,  and  being  a hai’dy  bii'd, 
and  subject  to  few  distempers,  she  re- 
quires no  cai’e,  is  neither  fed  with  hay  nor 
coi'n,  and  consequently  her  value  is  clear 
profit.  In  the  west  of  England,  where 
Geese  ai'e  plentiful,  but  are  not  associated 
into  large  flocks,  they  are  neither  culti- 
vated nor  managed  with  advantage ; for 
though,  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire,  the 
poorest  persons  would  deem  themselves 
poor  indeed  that  could  not  sleep  upon  a 
feather-bed,  yet  it  is  not  the  custom  in 
that  county  to  extend  a profit  upon  these 
birds  by  shearing  or  plucking  their  fea- 
thers, although  of  double  the  value  of  the 
wool  of  the  common  sheep  of  that  county. 

Goose,  Horra,  or  Horie.  — See  Goose, 
Brent. 

Goose,  Laughing.  — See  Goose,  TMiite- 
fronted. 

[Goose,  Pinkfooted.  — Yarrell,  iii.  158  ; 
Hewitson,  cviii.  386.  Anser  Brachyrhyn- 
chus,  Temminck,  Manuel  d’Omith.  vol.  iv 
p.  520.' — “ The  biU  is  but  one  inch  and 
five-eighths  in  length,  considerably  shorter 
than  the  head,  narrow  and  much  con- 
ti-acted  towai'ds  the  tip ; the  nail  and  the 
space  from  the  nostrils  to  the  base  black, 
the  intermediate  space  pink ; the  irides 
dark  brown ; head  and  neck  dark  ash-brown, 
the  colour  becoming  lighter  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck ; back,  wing-coverts, 
and  tertials  brownish  grey,  edged  and  tipped 
with  dull  white ; the  pidmary  qtiill-feathers 
lead-grey,  vith  wliite  shafts ; the  secondaries 
still  darker,  almost  bluish  black ; rump  grey- 
ish ash-colour;  upper  tail-coverts  white; 
tail-feathers  grey,  edged  and  tipped  with 
white;  neck  in  front,  breast  and  belly  pale 
ash-brorvn,  with  lighter  coloured  edges; 
sides,  flanks,  and  thighs  grey,  broadly  tipped 
with  pale  broivn  ; vent,  under  tail-coverts, 
and  under  surface  of  the  tail-feathers 
white ; legs,,  toes,  and  membranes  pink, 
tinged  with  vermilion ; the  claw  black ; 
the  hind  toe  short;  the  membranes  of  the 
feet  thick  and  fleshy.  The  wiiole  length 
of  an  adult  mole  twenty-eight  inches. 
From  the  cai’pal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
second  quill-feather,  which  is  rather  the 
longest  of  the  wing,  seventeen  inches  and 
a half;  the  cai-pal  joint  of  the  wing  fur- 
nished with  the  usual  hard  knob;  the 
wings  wiien  closed  reach  an  inch  or  more 
beyond  the  end  of  the  tail.” — Yarrell,  iii. 
145.  Appai’ently  a species  of  frequent  oc- 
curi'ence  in  Europe  and  the  British  Isles, 
but  not  distinguished  from  the  common 
Wild  Goose  until  1833.  It  is  said  to  breed 
in  great  numbers  in  the  small  islands  of 
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the  Souud  of  Hiwris,  as  well  as  those  of 
tlie  iuterior  of  North  Uist.] 

Goose,  Quink. — See  Goose,  Brent. 

Goose,  Rat,  or  Road. — See  Goose,  Brent. 

Goose,  Redbreasted. — \Yarrell,  iii.  174.] 
Anas  ruticollis,  Gme.l.  Syst.  ii.  p.  Oil ; 
Jnd.  Orn.  ii.  p.  841,  24.  Red-breasted 
Goose,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  571,  C. ; Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  455,  17  ; Le.icin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t. 
241.  — This  species  is  less  than  the  Com- 
mon Goose  ; weight  about  three  pounds ; 
length  twenty-one  inches.  Bill  brown ; 
nail  black ; irides  yellow-brown.  The  fore 
part  of  the  head  and  crown  black,  passing 
backwards  in  a naiTOW  stripe  to  the  back  ; 
forehead  and  cheeks  sprinkled  with  white ; 
between  the  bill  and  eye  an  oval  white 
spot,  above  which  is  a black  line ; chin 
and  throat  black ; behind  the  eye  is  white, 
passing  down  the  neck  on  each  side  ; the 
middle  of  this  white  is  rufous ; the  rest  of 
the  neck  deep  rufous ; on  the  breast  is  a 
band  of  black,  and  another  of  white ; belly 
white  ; sides  striped  with  black ; back  and 
uings  black ; greater  wing-coverts  tipped 
with  grey ; upper  and  under  tail-coverts 
white ; legs  black.  This  is  a rare  species 
in  England ; two  or  three  instances  only 
on  record.  One,  Dr.  Latham  informs  us, 
was  shot  near  London  in  the  severe  frost 
of  1706;  and  another  was  taken  ahve  in 
Yorkshire  about  the  same  time,  soon  be- 
came tame,  and  was  kept  amongst  other 
Ducks  in  a ijond.  This  beautiful  species 
is  said  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Russia. 

Goose,  Rain. — See  Diver,  Red-throated. 

Goose,  Rood. — See  Goose,  Brent. 

Goose,  Routherhoock.  — See  Goose,  Ber- 
nacle. 

[Goose,  Ruddy. — See  Shieldrake,  Ruddy.] 

Goose,  Small,  Grey. — See  Goose,  Bean. 


Goose,  Soland.  ) 
[Goose,  Solent.]  | 


See  Gannet. 


[Goose,  Spnrwinged. — Bewick's  British 
Birds,  ii.  313  ; Yarrell,  iii.  181.  — “ The 
bill  is  reddish  yellow,  with  a jointed  pro- 
tuberance on  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible. The  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  dingy  brown  ; the  auriculars  and 
sides  of  the  throat  are  white,  spotted  with 
brown ; the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  sides 
of  the  breast,  and  all  the  upper  plumage 
appear  black,  but  this  colour  is  lost,  par- 
ticularly in  the  scapulars  and  teiHals, 


which  are  most  resplendently  bronzed  and 
glossed  mth  brilliant  green,  and  most  of 
the  outer  webs  of  the  other  feathers  pai'- 
take  of  the  same  hue ; on  the  bend  of  the 
wing,  or  wrist,  is  placed  a strong  white 
horny  spur,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  turning  upwards,  and  rather  in- 
wards ; the  whole  of  the  edges  of  the  wing 
from  the  alula  spuria  to  the  elbow  and 
shoulder  are  white,  all  the  under  parts  the 
same.  This  beautiful  bird  is  neaidy  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Wild  Goose,  but  its  legs  and 
toes  are  somewhat  longer,  and  of  a red  or 
orange-yellow.” — Yarrell,  iii.  182.  Bewick 
records  that  a specimen  of  this  African 
Goose  was  killed  near  St.  Germain’s,  in 
Cornwall,  in  June,  1821 ; and  Yarrell  men- 
tions the  occuiTence  of  a second  specimen 
near  Banff.  It  has  no  claim  whatever  to 
a place  in  the  list  of  British  birds.] 

Goose,  Whitefronted. — [Yarrell,  iii.  162; 
Hewitson,  eix.  387.]  Anas  albifrons,  Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  509 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  842,  27. 
Anas  erythropus.  Faun.  Suec.  No.  110 
(fern.)  Anser  septentrionalis  Sylvester, 
Bris.  vi.  p.  269,  3 ; lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  433. 
L’Oie  rieuse,  Buf.  ix.  p.  81.  Laughing 
Goose,  Edw.  t.  153.  White-fronted  Goose, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  208,  t.  94,  1 ; Ib.  fol.  150 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  476 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p. 
463,  22 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  240 ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  20 ; Wale.  Syn.  i. 
t.  64 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  1. 102. — This  is 
rather  less  than  the  Common  Goose ; is 
said  to  weigh  sometimes  as  much  as  seven 
pounds.  The  bird  now  before  us  is  of  the 
general  size,  and  was  only  four  pounds 
four  ounces.  (It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  in  the  weight  of  birds,  as  it  depends 
on  their  condition,  and  whether  the  sto- 
mach is  full  or  empty).  The  length  twenty- 
nine  inches.  The  bill  is  flesh-coloured, 
■with  an  orange  spot  on  the  top  at  the  base 
between  the  nostrils ; the  nail  white ; 
irides  dusky.  The  feathers  round  the  base 
of  the  bill  ai’e  white,  running  some  way 
on  the  forehead,  bounded  by  dusky  brown ; 
the  head,  neck,  and  ujpper  parts  dai’k 
brown  ; the  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapu- 
lars, and  wing-coverts  margined  with  grey ; 
breast,  belly,  and  sides  blotched  iiTegularly 
with  large  black  and  white  patches  ; vent, 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; quills 
dusky;  the  primaries  cinereous  on  the 
outer  webs  ; toil  dusky  black,  more  or  less 
margined  with  white ; the  outer  ones  al- 
most wholly  white ; legs  and  feet  orange. 
We  have  met  with  this  species  in  general 
more  ])lentiful  than  the  Bean  Goose.  It 
visits  the  fenny  parts  of  this  country  in 
small  docks  in  winter;  is  killed  on  the 
coast,  as  well  as  on  our  rivers,  in  severe 
weather ; and  not  uncommonly  brought  to 
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mai’ket  and  sold  for  the  common  Wild 
Goose.  It  retires  northward  to  breed 
about  the  month  of  March.  Inhabits  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  summer;  is 
frequent  in  Siberia  and  part  of  Eussia; 
common  at  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Appendix.  — It  is  probable  the  young  of 
this  species  do  not  attain  the  black  mark- 
ings on  the  under  parts  of  the  body  till 
the  ensuing  breeding  season,  and  the  fe- 
males appear  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  it. 
This  last  circumstance  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  who  well  discriminated  the  spe- 
cies from  the  Bean  Goose  by  the  bill : he, 
however,  however,  omitted  to  remark  that 
the  white  front  in  the  female  is  a very 
narrow  band  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible,  not  unlike  what  is  observed  in 
the  Bean  Goose;  from  which  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  its  having  no  spots  be- 
neath, and  occasionally  having  the  nail  of 
the  bill  black,  these  two  birds  are  some- 
times confounded.  See  Goose,  Bean. 

Goose,  Wild. — See  Goose,  Grey-lag. 

Gorcock. — See  Grous,  Eed. 

Gourder. — See  Petrel,  Stormy. 

Gowk. — See  Cuckow. 

[Goshawk. — See  Hawk,  Gos.] 

[Grasshopper  Warbler.  — See  Warbler, 
Grasshopper.] 

Grebe. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  strong,  slender,  sharp- 
pointed.  Nostiils  linear.  Lore,  or  skm 
between  the  bill  and  eyes,  bare.  Tongue 
slightly  cloven.  Tail  none.  Legs  placed 
far  behind,  much  compressed.  Toes  fur- 
nished on  each  side  with  a broad,  plain 
membrane ; the  middle  toe  united  to  the 
inner  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  and  to  the 
outer  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second. 

Grebe,  Black-chin.  — Colymhus  hebridi- 
cus,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  594.  Podiceps  he- 
hridicus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  785,  11 ; Br. 
Miscel.  p.  19,  t.  70.  Black-chin  Grebe, 
Br.  Zool.  No.  227,  t.  79 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  227  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  292,  12  ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  201 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  107. 
— This  species  is  rather  larger  than  the 
Little  Grebe.  The  chin  is  black ; fore  part 
of  the  neck  ferruginous ; hind  part  mixed 
mixed  with  dusky ; beUy  cinereous  and 
silvery  white  intermixed.  Inhabits  Tiree, 
one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Supplement.  — This  bird,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  originated  -with  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, was  considered  rather  larger  than 
the  Little  Grebe;  and  a distinct  species. 


and  was  described  from  a specimen  no- 
ticed in  the  Hebrides.  In  the  ‘ British 
MisceEany’  there  is  a representation  of 
the  male  and  female  of  this  supposed  spe- 
cies, accompanied  with  the  nest  and  eggs, 
which  were  taken  in  a pond  on  Chelsea 
Common,  in  June,  1805.  These  appear  to 
accord  with  the  description  given  of  the 
Black-chin  Grebe ; and  we  have  another 
now  before  us  which  must  he  considered 
as  similar ; but  we  cannot  avoid  expressing 
an  opinion  that  these,  as  well  as  that  ori- 
ginally noticed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  are  no 
other  than  unusually  dai-k  varieties  of  the 
Little  Grebe.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
the  Podiceps  minor  is  subject  to  a con- 
siderable variation  in  colour  as  well  as 
size ; and  that  in  some  the  ferruginous,  in 
others  the  dusky,  predominates ; and  that 
the  gradations  can  he  traced  to  the  very 
dark  specimens  that  have  been  considered 
as  distinct.  Ours  is  rather  a small  speci- 
men, being  (as  we  believe)  a female  : the 
length  is  six  inches  and  a half.  The  bill 
is  black,  with  the  point  very  pale  : irides 
reddish  : the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  as  weE  as  the 
chin,  are  dusky  black  with  an  olivaceous 
tinge : the  cheeks,  fore  part  and  sides  of 
the  neck  chesnut : the  whole  bird,  besides, 
dusky,  mixed  with  ash-colour  on  the  un- 
der parts ; the  rump  mixed  with  ferrugi- 
nous ; the  first  nine  quEl-feathers  pale 
brown  tinged  with  nifous ; the  secondaries 
white  on  the  inner  webs;  legs  and  feet 
dusky  black  with  a greenish  tinge.  This 
bird  was  shot  the  latter  end  of  August,  in 
a pond  close  to  the  river  Avon  in  Devon- 
shire, and  presented  to  us  by  our  ornitho- 
logical friend  the  Eev.  Mr.  Vaughan.  Our 
specimen  is  considerably  darker  beneath 
than  those  figured  by  Mr.  Sowerby  are  re- 
presented to  be,  and  not  spotted ; and  the 
chin  is  more  inclining  to  black.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant’s bird  was  thought  to  be  larger  than 
the  Little  Grebe ; Mr.  Sowerby’s  is  said  to 
be  smaller,  and  ours  is  a medium.  These 
very  dark  varieties  are  not  common,  but 
we  suspect  many  would  be  found  verging 
towards  it  in  the  summer  months,  when 
the  older  birds  are  in  their  fullest  plum- 
age. [This  is  the  Little  Grebe  or  Dab- 
chick.  See  Grebe,  little.] 

Grebe,  Crested. — [ParreZi,  ui.403 ; Hew- 
itson,  cxx.  441.]  Colymhus  cristatus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  222,  7 ; Gmel.  Syst.  u.  p.  589. 
Podiceps  cristatus,  Ind.  Orn.  u.  p.  780,  1. 
Colymhus  major-cristatus,  et  comutus, 
Raii  Syn.  p.  124,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  257,  t.  61. 
Colymhus  comutus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  45,  4,  t.  5, 
f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  u.  p.  370.  Le  Grebe  comu- 
Buf.  viu.  p.  235,  t.  19.  Greater  Crested 
and  Homed  Ducker,  Will.  Angl.  p.  340,  6, 
t.  01,  f.  1 ; Albin,  i.  t.  81 ; Plot's  Hist. 
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Staff,  p.  929,  t 22.  Crested  Grebe,  Br. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  223  ; Ib.  fol.  132,  t.  K. ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  498,  A. ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  281, 
1 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  1. 100  ; IValc.  Syn. 
i.  t.  102 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  08.  Co- 
hTiibus  cinereus-mnjor,  Bait  Syn.  p.  124, 
A.  1 ; Will.  p.  357 ; Albin,  ii.  t.  75.  Co- 
lymbus  cristatus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  38,  2,  t.  4 ; 
ib.  8s’o,  ii.  p.  308.  Le  Grebe  huppe,  Bris. 
viii.  p.  233.  Grey  or  Asb-coloured  Loon, 
Will.  Angl.  p.  340,  4,  t.  01,  f.  4.  Colymbus 
iirinator,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  223,  9 ; Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  593.  Colymbus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  34, 
i.  t.  3,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  308.  Colymbus 
major  ,\ldrov,  Raii  Syn.  p.  125,  0 ; Will. 
p.  250,  t.  51.  Le  Grebe,  Buf.  viii.  p.  227. 
Greater  Loon,  or  Arsefoot,  Will.  Anyl.  p. 
339,  t.  51;  Edw.  t.  300,  f.  2.  Tippet 
Grebe,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  292,  t.  78  ; Ib.  fol. 
133 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  283,  2.  Provincial : 
Cargoose ; Gaunt. — The  variety  of  species 
authors  appear  to  have  made  from  this 
bird  has  obliged  us  to  be  more  than  usu- 
ally diffuse  in  the  synonyms  ; all  of  which 
we  consider  to  be  mere  variety  occasioned 
by  age,  sex,  and  season.  A full-grown 
male  Crested  Grebe  weighs  between  two 
and  three  pounds  ; length  about  two  feet. 
The  bill  is  two  inches  and  three-quarters 
long,  dusky  brown  along  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  mandible  and  at  the  point;  the  rest 
reddish  flesh-colour ; irides  and  lore  crim- 
son. The  head  is  much  enlarged  by  a 
crest  of  a dusky  colour,  standing  up  on 
each  side ; the  cheeks  and  throat  ai'e  sur- 
rounded by  long  feathers  of  a ferruginous 
colour ; from  the  bill  to  the  eye  is  a black 
line,  above  which  is  a white  one  ; the  chin 
is  white ; the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings, 
dusky  brown  ; the  under  part  of  the  neck, 
breast,  and  all  beneath  beautiful  glossy 
white ; the  primary  quill-feathers  dusky, 
some  of  the  inner  ones  tipped  with  white, 
the  rest  are  nearly  aU  white,  which,  when 
the  wing  is  closed,  makes  an  oblique  bar 
of  that  colour  across  it ; legs  dusky  on  the 
outside ; some  wholly  dusky  green.  In  a 
male  bird  now  before  us  the  long  feathers 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  thi’oat  are 
mostly  dusky,  with  a mixture  of  ferrugi- 
nous ; the  sides  under  the  wings,  and  the 
thighs,  dusky  brown  ; two  or  three  of  the 
outer  scapulars,  and  the  ridge  of  the  wing, 
white  ; the  lore  is  dusky  green.  This  bird 
is  probably  of  the  second  year,  and  not 
arrived  at  maturity.  The  female  now  be- 
fore us  did  not  weigh  two  pounds;  the 
length  twenty  inches  to  the  end  of  the 
rump-feathers  ; bill  nearly  the  same,  but 
lighter  flesh-coloured ; irides  nifous-brown ; 
the  feathers  about  the  head  scarcely  elon- 
gated ; the  upper  part  of  the  head,  back  of 
the  neck,  and  whole  up])er  parts  dusky, 
da.shed  with  ash-colour;  on  the  crown  of 


the  head  the  feathers  are  a little  length- 
ened ; the  lore  is  brown,  beneath  which  a 
streak  of  small  brown  feathers  reach  from 
the  mouth  to  the  eye ; the  cheeks  are 
white,  with  a few  black  spots  near  the 
sides  of  the  throat ; the  under  parts  are 
wholly  of  a fine  satin -white  from  chin  to 
vent ; the  shoulders,  and  smallest  coverts 
of  the  wings,  white  ; the  eleven  first  quill- 
feathers  are  dusky,  the  four  last  of  them 
tipped  with  white  ; the  rest  are  white,  but 
a few  of  them  have  a dusky  streak  down 
the  shaft ; the  legs  are  dusky  -without,  in- 
side pale  flesh-colour  ; inner  edge  yellow  ; 
feet  dusky  beneath,  pale  flesh-colour  above ; 
edges  of  the  fins  yellow ; nails  bluish. 
These  and  other  varieties  frequently  occur ; 
and  it  is  ijrobable  that  even  in  maturity 
two  are  scarcely  alike  in  plumage,  and  that 
the  full  feathers  of  the  head  ai-e  not  per- 
fected till  the  third  year.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  this  as  well  as  many  other 
birds  vai-j'  in  |the  colour  of  [those  parts 
destitute  of  feathers,  such  as  the  bill,  lore, 
and  legs ; these  change  -vitli  the  season, 
and  are  brightest  in  the  spring.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tippet  Grebe  is 
the  female  or  young  of  this  species.  Dr. 
Latham  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  this 
opinion  in  his  ‘ Synopsis;’  and  in  his  ‘ In- 
dex Ornithologicus  ’ has  j udiciously  brought 
them  together.  That  author  informs  us 
that  a large  flock  of  the  Crested  Grebes 
appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Thames, 
many  of  which  came  under  his  inspection  ; 
amongst  which  he  found  the  greatest  va- 
riety about  the  head,  from  being  perfectly 
without  a crest,  to  the  most  complete  one 
with  all  the  intermediate  stages.  This 
bird  is  indigenous  to  England  ; breeds  in 
the  meres  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  The  nest  is 
lai’ge,  composed  of  a variety  of  aquatic 
plants ; it  is  not  attached  to  anything,  but 
floats  amongst  the  reeds  and  flags,  pene- 
trated by  the  water.  The  female  lays  four 
white  eggs,  about  the  size  of  that  of  a 
Pigeon.  Their  principal  food  is  fish,  in 
pursuit  of  which  they  dive  admirably.  On 
the  least  appearance  of  danger  they  plunge 
under  water,  depending  very  little  on  theii' 
wings  for  safety.  Is  very  rarely  seen  on 
land,  and  at  this  season  seldom  fly  farther 
than  from  one  side  of  the  pool  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Pennant  says  it  -will  can-y  its  young 
upon  its  back,  or  under  its  wing,  when 
they  are  tired,  and  feeds  them  with  small 
eels.  In  the  winter  these  birds  visit  our 
coasts  and  large  rivers,  especially  in  hard 
weather,  when  the  standing  waters  oi’e 
frozen. 

Grebe,  Dusky.  — Colymbus  obscurns, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  692.  Colymbus  minor, 
Bris.  vi.  p.  60,  7 ; Ib.  8v'o,  ii.  p.  373. 
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Podiceps  obscunas,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  782,  4. 
Le  petit  Grebe,  Buf.  viii.  p.  232.  Black 
and  White  Dobchick,  Edw.  t.  96,  f.  1. 
Dusky  Grebe,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  225,  t.  78, 

1 ; Ih.  fol.  133,  t.  K.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
420  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  286,  5 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  V.  1. 198 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  1. 106  ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  44. — This  species  is  rather 
larger  than  the  Little  Grebe  ; length  eleven 
inches.  Bill  rather  more  than  an  inch 
long,  and  black ; edges  of  the  mandible  in 
some  red,  others  flesh-coloured ; iiides 
and  lore  red ; sometimes  the  latter  is  flesh- 
colour  or  brown.  The  upper  part  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  body  dusky ; in  some  the 
cheeks  are  ferruginous,  and  forehead  white ; 
the  under  parts,  from  chin  to  vent,  white  ; 
the  breast  and  beUy  very  glossy ; in  some 
the  white  on  the  throat  almost  encompasses 
the  neck ; the  ridge  of  the  wing  is  white ; 
primary  quiUs  dusky  ; secondaries  tipped 
■nith  white  ; thighs  mixed  mth  dusky.  In 
some  the  under  parts  of  the  neck  and  sides 
of  the  body  are  dusky  grey,  or  ash-coloured ; 
others  spotted  dusky  between  the  legs; 
legs  dusky  green  on  the  outside,  flesh- 
coloured  within  ; toes  flesh-coloured  ; fins 
dusky.  Inhabits  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
where  it  breeds.  Makes  a nest  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Crested  Grebe ; the  eggs 
are  also  white.  Is  found  in  the  -winter  in 
our  inlets  on  the  coast,  pai-ticularly  in  De- 
vonshire, where  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. [This  is  identical  with  the  Sclavo- 
nian  Grebe.  See  Grebe,  Sclavonian.] 

Grebe,  Eared. — [7ar?’eZZ,  iii.  420 ; ffew- 
itson,  exxi.  445.]  Colymbus  auritus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  222,  8 ; Gmel.  Syst  ii.  p.  590. 
Podiceps  auritus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  781,  3. 
Colymbus  auritus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  54,  6 ; Ih. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  372.  Le  petit  Grebe  huppe,  Buf. 
viii.  p.  235.  Eared  Dobchick,  Edw.  t.  96, 
f.  2.  Eared  Grebe,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  224, 
t.  79 ; Ih.  fol.  133 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  499, 
B. ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  285,  4 ; Wale.  Syn.  i. 
t.  104 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  107 ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  29.  Colymbus  cristatus 
minor,  Bris.  vi.  p.  42,  3,  t.  3,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  369. — This  species  is  lai'ger  than  the 
Dusky  Grebe  ; length  about  one  foot.  Bill 
about  an  inch  long,  dusky,  a little  turned 
up  at  the  point,  reddish  at  the  base ; irides 
and  lore  crimson.  The  head  is  well  clothed 
■with  feathers  of  a dusky  black ; the  neck 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  dusky;  be- 
hind &e  eyes,  on  each  side,  is  a tuft  of 
feathers  faUing  backwards  of  a ferruginous 
colour ; the  breast  and  under  parts  silveiy 
white ; the  feathers  on  the  sides  ferrugi- 
nous ; legs  black.  This,  like  most  of  the 
genus,  is  subject  to  some  vaidety.  In  some 
the  head  and  tufts  behind  the  eyes  ai'e 
brown ; sides  of  the  head  white ; neck 
white  on  the  fore  paid;,  mai’ked  with  ferru- 


ginous spots ; sides  of  the  body  marked 
the  same  ; the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body  brown  ; sonie  of  the  se- 
condary quiU-feathers  and  wing-coverts 
next  tlie  body  are  white.  The  female,  in 
general,  is  not  so  full  of  feathers  on  the 
head.  Inhabits  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
where  it  breeds;  lays  four  or  five  white 
eggs  on  a floating  nest.  Eeeds  on  fish  and 
water  plants.  Is  sometimes  found  in  win- 
ter in  the  inlets  and  rivers  on  the  coast. 
Found  in  the  north  of  Eiu'ope,  in  Iceland 
and  Siberia. 

SuppIjEment.  — In  the  former  part  of 
this  work  it  will  be  observed  (under  the 
head  of  Grebe,  Sclavonian)  [see  page  133] 
some  doubts  were  expressed  concerning 
the  distinction  of  these  birds  as  species; 
we  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining and  comparing  a fresh  specimen  of 
the  auiitus  with  our  cornutus,  which  has 
enabled  us  to  decide  most  clearly  that  they 
are  perfectly  distinct.  So  remarkably 
scarce  do  both  these  species  appear  to  be, 
that  amongst  our  numerous  friends  only 
one  instance  of  each  have  come  to  us  in  a 
fresh  state.  To  Colonel  George,  of  Penryn 
in  Cornwall,  we  are  indebted  for  a very 
fine  male  specimen  of  the  auritus,  shot  on 
the  15th  of  Mai'ch,  1811,  so  that  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  as  it  w'as  so  near  the 
breeding  season,  that  its  plumage  is  fully 
matured ; we  shaE  therefore  give  • a de- 
scription of  this  bird,  and  then  point  out 
the  material  distinction  between  the  two 
species.  The  weight  was  one  pound  : the 
length  thix4een  inches  and  a half.  The 
bni  is  black,  an  inch  in  length  to  the  fea- 
thers on  the  forehead,  a little  reflected ; 
the  upper  mandible  is  nearly  straight  at 
the  point,  the  lower  mandible  decreases  at 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  end, 
and  from  thence  forms  a conic  point,  which 
makes  the  bill  appear  to  reflect  more  than 
it  actuaHy  does  : the  lore  is  black  ; irides 
bright  scarlet : head  and  neck  black  : chin 
spotted  with  white  : the  sides  of  the  head 
furnished  with  long  slender  yellow  fea- 
thers commencing  behind  the  upper  part 
of  the  eye,  and  extending  downwards  for 
more  than  an  inch ; these  flow  backwards ; 
the  lower  series  are  shaded  to  a deep 
orange ; the  black  feathers  on  the  forehead 
and  crown  are  long,  and  terminate  abruptly 
as  if  cut  with  a pair  of  scissors,  forming  an 
obtusely  conic  crest : the  back,  scapulars, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings  dusky  black : the 
first  six  quills  are  dusky  black ; the  three 
next  black  only  on  the  outer  web,  the 
inner  web  white ; the  thirteen  succeeding 
are  wholly  white : the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  before  is  mottled  black  and  white  : 
the  sides  of  the  breast  and  sides  of  the 
body  are  similai'ly  marked,  the  latter  in- 
terspersed with  ferruginous  : legs  and  feet 
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dusky,  of  a bluish  ash  cast,  pale  on  the  in- 
side of  the  former.  Upon  comparing  this 
with  our  cornutus  (which  is  also  a male) 
the  distinction  of  the  species  is  at  once 
made  evident.  The  bay  feathers  which 
adorn  the  sides  of  the  head,  in  the  cornu- 
tus, originate  from  the  base  of  the  bill, 
pass  over  the  ej’e,  and  are  not  at  first 
longer  than  usual,  but  increase  in  length 
gradually  from  behind  the  eye,  and,  in- 
stead of  flowing  backwards,  ascend,  and 
stand  above  the  head  like  ears ; these  also 
spread  gradually  as  they  recede  back-wards. 
The  auritus,  on  the  contrary,  has  these 
feathers  in  a very  different  situation,  for 
they  originate  from  a broad  base  behind 
the  eye,  extending  partly  towards  the 
neck,  and  are  long  from  the  commence- 
ment ; they  are  in  fact  a tuft  of  long  yel- 
low feathers  that  cover  the  black  ones  on 
the  sides  of  the  head  ; whereas  in  the  cor- 
nutus there  are  no  black  feathers  beneath, 
and  the  feathers  on  the  cheeks  and  nape 
are  much  longer,  gi-ving  the  head  a much 
more  tumid  appearance.  Besides  this  es- 
sential difference  in  the  aurited  feathers  of 
the  two  species,  the  general  plumage  is 
different,  as  may  be  observed  by  comparing 
the  description.  But  whatever  variety  of 
plumage  these  two  species  may  assume 
that  gives  them  a neai’er  approach  to  each 
other,  and  might  leave  existing  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  some  Ornithologists,  the 
shape  of  the  bill  alone  -will  determine  the 
species,  and  must  set  at  rest  all  discre- 
pancy of  opinion.  The  bill  of  the  cornutus 
does  not  reflect,  but  both  mandibles  ai'e 
equally  sloped,  forming  the  point  regularly 
conic  ; whereas  the  auritus  has  the  upper 
mandible  straight  at  the  apex,  and  the 
under  one  sloped  to  form  the  bill  into  a 
point. 

Grebe,  Great-crested.— See  Grebe, Crested. 

Grebe,  Homed. — See  Grebe,  Sclavonian. 

Grebe,  Little. — [ Yarrell,  iii.  423 ; Hewit- 
son,  cxxi.  446.]  Colymbus  cristatus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  223,  y.  Colymbus  minor,  Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  591.  Colymbus  fluviatUis,  Bris. 

■vi.  p.  50,  9 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  374.  Podiceps 
minor.  Lid.  Om.  ii.  p.  784,  9 ; Baii  Syn. 
p.  125,  A.  3 ; Will  p.  258,  t.  01.  Yaca- 
pitzahoac,  Raii  Syn.  p.  177.  Le  Grebe  de 
la  rivier  ou  le  Castagneux,  Buf.  viii.  p.  244, 
t.  20.  Little  Grebe,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  220  : 

Ih.  fol.  134,  t.  F. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  340,  t.  01 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  289, 10 ; Leicin,  Br.  Birds, 

V.  t.  200.  Didapper,  Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  105  ; 
Lon.  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  50.  Provincial : 
Dipper;  Dobchick,  or  Dabchick;  Small 
Doucker;  Loon;  Arsefoot.  — The  weight 
of  this  species  is  between  six  and  seven 
ounces ; length  ten  inches.  Bill  scarce  an 
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inch  long,  brown ; irides  reddish  hazel. 
The  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a rusty 
brown ; pale  on  the  rump ; cheeks  light 
ferruginous;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
grey ; in  some  the  cheeks  are  of  the  same 
colour;  breast  and  belly  glossy  white, 
mottled  with  ash-colour  and  light  ferru- 
ginous ; in  some  the  feiTuginous  is  want- 
ing, especially  in  the  females ; but  both 
sexes  are  subject  to  vary  in  plumage  ac- 
cording to  age ; legs  dark  duU  green. 
This  is  the  least  and  most  plentiful  spe- 
cies ; is  common  in  most  lakes,  slow  rivers, 
small  streams,  and  even  fish-ponds.  It 
seldom  takes  wing,  but  dives  on  the  least 
alarm,  and  will  remain  under  water  amongst 
the  reeds  or  other  aquatic  plants  with  only 
its  bill  above  for  respiration.  Its  nest  is 
formed,  like  the  rest  of  the  Grebes,  of  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  flags  or  other  water- 
plants,  but  is  generally  fastened  to  the 
reeds  or  flags,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  away  by  the  current.  The 
eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a dirty 
white ; the  shape  oblong,  less  than  those 
of  a Pigeon.  These  are  generally  co- 
vered -with  weeds,  so  that  when  the  bii'd 
quits  her  nest  suddenly  they  are  not  ex- 
posed to  view.  Notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution they  are  frequently  destroyed  by 
the  water-rat.  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  that 
the  quantity  of  vegetables  collected  to  form 
the  nest  ferments  and  gives  waimth  to  the 
eggs ; but  we  never  could  discover  the 
least  warmth  in  the  nest.  In  large  rivers 
these  birds  are  frequently  devoured  by  pike 
and  trout  while  they  are  diving  in  pursuit 
of  small  fish.  We  once  took  from  the 
stomach  of  the  last  a water-rat  weighing 
fifteen  ounces ; the  trout  weighed  only 
four  pounds.  In  the  spring  the  males  are 
very  active  in  pursuit  of  the  other  sex,  and 
then  frequently  fly  along  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  a small  distance  : at  this  sea- 
son it  also  emits  a shrill  chattering  noise. 
After  the  breeding  season  it  is  frequently 
seen  in  some  of  our  inlets  of  the  sea,  where 
it  is  said  to  feed  on  shrimps.  This  bird  is 
not  uncommon  in  most  parts  of  the  old 
continent,  and  some  parts  of  America,  par- 
ticularly at  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Supplement.  — This  species  appears  to 
be  subject  to  considerable  variation  in 
colour,  from  a light  brown  to  a dusky 
black  on  the  upper  parts,  and  from  a sil- 
very white  to  dusky  beneath  ; the  cheeks 
also  in  some  are  only  tinged  with  ferrugi- 
nous, in  others  that  colour  extends  over 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  more  or 
less  bright ; and  all  the  intermediate 
stages  are  to  be  found ; and  in  a further 
advanced  stage,  where  the  chin  becomes 
darker  or  dusky,  bj-ings  it  to  the  Black- 
chin  Grebe  of  the  ‘ British  Zoology.’  See 
Grebe,  Black-chin, 
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Grebe,  Rednecked.  — [ Yarrell,  iii.  410 ; 
Hewitson,  exx.  443.]  Colymbus  rubricollis, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  029.  Colymbus  subcidsta- 
tus,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  590.  Podieeps  rubri- 
collis, Ind.  Orn.  ii.  783,  0 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Eirds,t.  p.l52.  Le  Grebe  ijouesgrises,  Jou- 
grise,  Buf.  viii,  p.  241.  Eed-necked  Grebe, 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  499,  C. ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  09 ; 
Lath.  Sijn.  v.  p.  288,  7 ; Ib.  Sitji.  p.  ilOO,  t. 
118 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  199 ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  103  ; Don.  Br.  Bb-ds,  i.  t.  0.  — 
Length  eighteen  inches ; bill  nearly  two 
inches  long ; sides  of  the  base  of  both 
mandibles,  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
of  a line  orange-yellow,  the  rest  black ; lore 
brown  or  blackish ; irides  fine  orange-red ; 
the  crown,  and  sides  of  the  head  above  the 
eyes,  nearly  black,  and  the  feathers  a little 
elongated ; the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the 
back,  and  wings  dark  brown ; six  of  the 
middle  secondaries  white,  a little  mottled 
with  dusky  at  the  tips ; the  two  or  three 
rrext  outward  ones  more  or  less  white  near 
the  tips  and  inrter  webs  ; the  chin,  sides 
under  the  eyes,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck 
for  above  an  inch  pale  ash-colour;  the  rest 
of  the  neck  ferruginous-chesnrrt,  mottled 
Avith  dusky ; from  thence  to  the  vent  white, 
Eke  satin,  mottled  on  the  sides  Avith  dusky 
irregular  spots ; legs  black.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  rar'e  species  we  liaA’e  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Latham’s  Supplement  to  his  ‘ Sy- 
nopsis,’ who  says  two  of  these  birds  were 
taken  aEve  in  Ea.st  Kent,  in  April,  1786. 
He  also  mentions  tAvo  other  specimens, 
one  killed  at  Teignmouth  in  Januarjq  the 
other  at  SandAvich  in  October.  The  first 
of  these  had  the  colours  of  the  head  and 
neck  much  blended,  and  the  ferruginous 
of  the  neck  only  just  breaking  forth.  The 
other  weighed  nineteen  ounces  and  a half ; 
length  tAvent3'-one  inches  and  a half;  th§ 
bill  yeUow  at  the  base,  dusky  oEve  towards 
the  tip ; lore  dusky ; irides  pale  brown  ; 
head  quite  smooth  ; the  ferruginous  colour 
of  the  neck  much  blended  Avith  dusky ; 
the  white  on  the  under  parts  greatly 
mottled  Avith  the  same ; legs  Avithout 
dusky,  AAithin  gi-eenish  yellow.  Another 
variety  is  mentioned  to  have  a band  of 
AA’hite  across  the  lower  part  of  the  nedc. 
This  bird  is  supposed  to  inhabit  Denmark 
or  Nonvay. 

Supplement.  — Early  in  the  year  1809 
five  of  these  birds  Avere  seen  together  on 
Slapton  Ley ; four  of  them  were  killed, 
tAvo  of  which  were  eaten,  or  attempted  to 
be  devoured  by  the  natiA’es,  but  finding 
them  extremely  rank  thej’  threw  aAvay  the 
third  ; and  the  fourth  fortunately  came  to 
our  hands,  through  the  means  of  another 
ornithological  friend,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Holds- 
Avorlh.  I'liis  gentleman,  Avho  has  paid  pai’- 
ticular  attention  to  the  habits  of  such  birds 
as  have  fallen  under  his  notice,  assures  us 


he  had  frequently  observed  these  birds  on 
Aving,  and,  from  their  singular  manner  of 
flight,  considered  them  as  birds  he  had 
never  before  seen ; but  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  i)rocure  a specimen ; and 
his  utmost  exertions  could  not  save  either 
of  the  others  from  destruction,  but  only 
fragments  that  shoAved  their  actual  exist- 
ence. The  bird  in  question,  although  a 
male,  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  the 
rufous  neck,  and  was  of  course  either  a 
young  bird  or  in  its  AA-inter  iilumage,  and 
in  that  season  may  be  destitute  of  such 
mark.  Those  Avho  may  have  considered 
this  species  as  belonging  to  the  Crested 
Grebe  cannot  possibly^  have  compared 
them.  Our  specimen  Avas  shot  on  the  3rd 
of  February.  It  weighed  twenty-three 
ounces  : the  length  seventeen  inches.  The 
bill  is  an  inch  and  a ludf  long  to  the  fea- 
thers on  the  forehead,  of  a dusky  colour, 
Avith  the  base  and  under  part  of  the  lower 
mandible,  and  a sti'eak  from  the  nostiEs 
to  the  corner  of  the  mouth  of  the  upper 
mandible,  bright  yellow  : irides  hazel : 
lore  dusky.  The  top  of  the  head,  back  of 
the  neck,  and  back  duskj%  the  feathers  on 
the  last  sUghtly  margined  A\-ith  cinereous  : 
the  chin,  throat,  and  cheeks  white,  the  last 
dingy  white,  extending  on  each  side  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  head : the  under 
part  of  the  neck  brown,  Avith  a slight  tinge 
of  rufous  ; but  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
upper  breast,  and  the  sides  of  the  body 
Avhite,  obscurely  spotted  Avith  dusky ; the 
rest  of  the  body  beneath  is  Avhite : the 
scapulars,  rump,  prime  quills,  and  coverts 
of  the  AA’iugs  all  black,  except  a patch  of 
pure  white  on  the  shoulder,  or  junction  of 
the  Aving  Avith  the  body,  and  the  ridge  of 
the  A\ing : thirteen  of  the  secondary  quills 
are  AAhite,  the  two  first  and  two  last 
with  more  or  less  black  on  their  outer 
webs,  the  others  pure  Avhite ; the  tertials 
are  black : legs  and  feet  pale  greenish 
yellow,  the  former,  as  well  as  the  Avebs, 
dusky  on  the  outside.  Upon  (Essection 
the  stomach  was  found  to  be  distended 
Avith  feathers  and  small  seeds.  Being 
sti-uck  with  so  singular  an  appearance,  Ave 
carefuUy  washed  and  dried  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  by  that  means  discovered 
that  the  feathers  had  been  collected  from 
its  own  body.  For  Avhat  pui-pose  could  such 
a quantity  have  been  swalloAved,  since  feAv 
of  the  piscivorous  birds  disgorge  the  re- 
fuse Eke  the  Falcon  tribe  ? Such  a quan- 
tity can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  act  of  clean- 
ing and  dressing  its  plumage,  unless  they 
had  been  long  collecting  and  Avere  im- 
passable ; many  indeed  were  completely 
comminuted,  and  fit  to  pass  into  the  in- 
testines. This  singuloi-ity  has  been  ob- 
served also  in  the  Crested  Grebe.  Thei-e 
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■was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  trachea, 
except  that  the  branchi,  or  divarications, 
were  hard  and  bony,  particularly  on  tho 
inside,  where  there  were  scarcely  any 
membranous  divisions,  and  consequently 
little  or  no  flexibility.  We  shall  again 
repeat  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Pennant 
and  some  others  may  have  doubted  whe- 
ther this  was  not  a variety  of  the  Crested 
Grebe,  wo  can,  from  a comparison  of  the 
birds,  declai-e  they  are  perfectly  distinct. 
This  is  smaller,  much  shorter,  and  a more 
truss-shaped  bird,  in  size  between  the 
Dusky  and  the  Crested  species ; the  neck 
is  much  shorter,  and  the  bill  is  materially 
different.  In  fact  there  is  full  as  much 
difference  between  these  as  between  the 
Dusky  and  the  Little  Grebe,  independent 
of  the  plumage,  wliich  in  all  its  variations 
is  essentially  distinct. 

Grebe,  Sclavonian.  — [Yarrell,  iii.  414; 
Hewitsoii,  cxxi.  444.]  Podiceps  cornutus, 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  783,  5,  jS.  Colymbus,  sive 
Podiceps  minor,  Raii  Syn.  p.  190,  14.  Co- 
IjTnbus  cornutus  minor,  Bris.  ■vi.  p.  50,  5 ; 
Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  371.  Le  petit  Grebe  cornu, 
Buf.  viii.  p.  237.  Homed  Grebe,  Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p.  288,  6,  vai\  A.  — This  bird  is 
larger  than  the  dusky  Grebe  ; length  thir- 
teen inches  and  a half  to  the  end  of  the 
rump-feathers ; breadth  twenty -two  inches. 
The  bill  is  near  an  inch  long,  dusky,  lighter 
at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible,  and  in- 
clining to  pink,  the  very  tip  light  horn- 
colour  ; lore  crimson  ; irides  the  same,  but 
round  the  pupil  a circle  of  white,  and  the 
exterior  edge  of  the  iris  is  shaded  to  nearly 
white.  The  head  is  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  feathers ; those  on  the  top  are  black, 
tinged  with  dark  green ; the  cheeks  and 
throat  the  same ; the  feathers  very  long, 
forming  a sort  of  ruff;  from  the  base  Of 
the  upper  mandible  originates  a broad  bar 
of  dull  orange-yellow  that  passes  through 
the  eye  to  the  hind-head,  growing  gra- 
dually broader ; these  form  a tuft  on  each 
side,  and  are  somewhat  erectable,  appear- 
ing like  ears  ; the  forehead  dusky  ferrugi- 
nous ; the  back  of  the  neck  atrd  rrpper 
pan  of  the  back  dark  brown,  dashed  with 
fermginous ; the  back,  scapulars,  and 
rump  dusky,  faintly  edged  with  cinereous ; 
the  wing-cover-ts  and  twelve  first  quill-fea- 
thers brown  ; the  thirteenth  white  on  the 
inner  web  ; the  eleven  next  all  white,  ex- 
cept the  last,  which  is  brown  on  the  outer- 
web  ; the  chin  is  black,  a little  mottled 
with  white ; the  under  part  of  the  neck 
and  upper  breast  running  far  behind  and 
down  under  the  wings,  bright  ferruginous- 
chesnut ; tho  rest  of  the  under  parts  glossy 
satin-white ; the  back  part  of  the  thighs 
ferruginous-brown  ; legs  dusky  on  the  out- 
side, pale  on  the  inside;  toes  pale  down 


their  middle,  dusky  at  the  edges.  This 
bird,  which  was  reserred  from  the  hands  of 
a fisherman  as  he  rvas  just  going  to  pick 
it,  was  killed  near  Truro  in  Cornwall,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  179tl,  and  presented  to  me 
by  a friend.  It  'was  a male  bird,  and  is 
now  in  my  mirseum.  It  had  no  labyr-inth, 
nor  anything  uncommon  in  the  trachea. 
We  are  very  much  inclined  to  believe,  with 
Dr.  Latham,  that  it  is  a variety  of  the 
Horned  Grebe,  Synopsis,  v.  p.  287,  0,  t.  91 ; 
the  Eared  or  Horned  Dobchick,  Ldw.  t. 
145  ; the  Colymbus  cornutus,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  591.  Dr.  Latham  says  it  is  found  in 
Sclavonia.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  in  his  Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  417,  that  the  Horned  Grebe  is 
found  at  Hudson’s  Bay  in  June,  and  breeds 
in  fresh  w-ater;  appears  at  New  York  in 
the  spring,  where  it  is  called  the  Water 
Witch,  from  its  vast  quickness  in  diving. 
We  cannot,  how-ever,  help  expi’essing  our 
doubts  concerning  these  birds.  If  w-e  con- 
sider that  the  Grebes  ai-e  all  subject  to 
gi'eat  variety  in  plumage,  occasioned  by 
age,  and  if  we  compare  the  various  de- 
scriptions given  by  authors  of  the  Homed 
or  Sclavonian  Grebe,  we  shall  not  find  any 
very  essential  difference  from  the  Eared 
Grebe,  at  least  not  more  than  there  is  in 
individual  subjects  of  that  species.  The 
size  is  nearly  the  same ; the  most  mate- 
rial distinction  is  in  the  colour  of  the  neck 
and  breast.  We  must,  however,  leave  this 
matter  to  those  who  have  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  Eared 
Grebe  in  those  parts  ■ft’here  it  is  known  to 
breed. 

Supplement.  — This  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  the  ami  ted 
species.  See  Grebe,  Eared. 

Grebe,  Tippet. — See  Grebe,  Crested. 

[Green  Grosbeak. — See  Grosbeak,  Green.] 

[ Green  Sandpiper. — SeeSandpiper, Green.  ] 

[Greenfinch. — See  Grosbeak,  Green.] 

[Greenheaded  Bunting. — See  Bunting,  Or- 
tolan.] 

Greenlegged  Horseman.  — See  Green- 
shank. 

Greenshank.  — [Yarrell,  ii.  065  ; Heteit- 
son,  xci.  336.]  Scolopax  glottis,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  245,  10 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  604 ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  720,  21.  Limosa  grisea,  Bris. 
V.  p.  267,  2,  t.  23,  f;  1 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  278. 
La  barge  vai-iee,  Buf.  vii.  p.  503  ? Bluvia- 
lis  major,  Raii  Syn.  p.  106,  A.  8, — p.  190, 
6 ; Will.  p.  220,  t.  55  ; Ib.  Anyl.  p.  298. 
Green-legged  Horseman,  Albin,  ii.  t.  09. 
Greenshank,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  183 ; Ib.  fol. 
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131,  t.  C.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  379 ; Lath. 
Sijn.  V.  p.  117, 18 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  245 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  iv.  1. 163;  Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  143. 
Provincial : Greater  Plover.  — The  length 
of  this  species  of  Snipe  is  fourteen  inches ; 
weight  about  sis.  ounces.  Bill  about  two 
inches  and.  a half  long,  dusky,  slender ; 
iiides  hazel.  The  head,  back  and  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  back  cinereous,  streaked 
with  dusky ; from  the  upper  mandible  to 
the  eye  a wliite  sti-eak ; the  under  parts, 
from  chin  to  tail,  white,  but  the  white  part 
is  narrow  down  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump 
white;  greater  wing-coverts,  scapulars,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  quill-feathers  next  the 
body  brown,  glossed  with  green ; the  edges 
of  each  feather  scalloped  with  dusky  and 
ash-colour,  some  of  them  barred  on  both 
webs ; smaller  coverts  dusky ; quills  dusky, 
the  inner  webs  of  some  spotted  with  white ; 
tail  white,  crossed  ■«ith  dusky  bars  ; legs 
very  long  and  slender,  of  a dusky  green 
colour ; the  outer  toe  united  to  the  middle 
one  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  In  some  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  scapulars,  and  upper 
part  of  the  hack  are  ash-colour.  Such  are 
probably  adults,  for  we  have  observed  the 
siJots  and  bars  frequently  found  on  a va- 
riety of  Snipes  and  Sandpipers,  as  well  as 
others,  in  the  autumn,  are  rarely  met  with 
in  the  spring.  Some  variation  is  also  ob- 
served in  the  length  of  the  hill  and  legs  ; 
and  the  hare  part  of  tlie  thigh  is  in  some 
nearly  two  inches  above  the  knee,  in  others 
not  above  an  inch.  These  birds  are  some- 
times seen  in  small  flocks  on  our  coasts  in 
winter;  as  also  in  the  marshes  and  fens 
contiguous  to  the  sea.  Some  few  are  sup- 
posed to  remain  with  us  all  the  summer, 
and  to  breed  in  our  fens„  from  whence  we 
received  an  egg  said  to  belong  to  this  bird. 
It  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the  Lapwing, 
and  not  very  unlike  in  shape  and  colour, 
being  of  an  olive-brown,  covered  with  dusky 
spots  all  over,  but  smaller  than  those  of 
the  Lapmng.  The  greater  pai-t,  however, 
retii’e  northward  to  breed,  and  are  found 
in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Siberia.  Has  been 
also  observed  in  America  in  the  province 
of  New  York. 

Atpendix.  — A very  elegant  variety  of 
this  species  having  been  submitted  to  our 
examination  by  Mr.  Bullock,  which  difiers 
materially  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
described,  requires  notice.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  bird  are  marked  as  usual,  but 
darker,  and  the  spots  larger  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  back,  and  scapulars ; the  newly- 
moulted  feathers  on  the  two  last  (known 
by  their  comi>arative  brightness)  are  black, 
with  the  mai’gins  deeply  and  angularly 
scalloped  vrith  white  ; these  mai'kings  ore 
also  pai’dcularly  elegant  on  the  tertials : 
the  tail-coverts  only  are  white ; the  rump 


having  a mixture  of  dusky  black  and  grey 
in  bars : the  tail  is  barred  as  usual  with 
zigzag  lines : the  throat  is  white : fore 
part  of  the  neck  and  breast  streaked  and 
spotted  with  black,  the  spots  increasing  in 
size  on  the  latter ; the  middle  of  the  belly 
white,  but  the  feathers  on  the  sides  are 
barred  with  black : some  of  the  under  tail- 
coverts  are  plain  white,  others  are  haired 
with  black  : the  legs  appear  to  have  been 
yellowish,  or  perhaps  pale  green,  which  in 
drying  turns  to  dull  yellow.  The  size  of 
the  hii’d,  and  the  length  of  the  bill  and 
legs,  as  usual.  This  is  an  interesting  spe- 
cimen in  a state  of  moult,  showing  the 
newly-acquired  feathers  on  the  hack,  sca- 
pulars, and  coverts  of  the  wings  to  have 
all  the  spots  much  larger  and  better  de- 
fined than  on  the  old  intermediate  fea- 
thers, which  are  dark  cinereous,  or  dusky, 
with  grey  spots.  It  was  not  noticed  at 
what  season  this  hii’d  was  lolled,  but  we 
should  suspect  in  the  spring,  a little  before 
the  usual  time  of  departure,  and  that  it 
had  just  begun  to  throw  out  its  summer 
plumage. 

[Green  Woodpecker.  — See  Woodpecker, 
Green.] 

Grey,  or  Gray. — See  Gadwall. 

Grey  Cootfooted  Tringa.—  See  Phalarope, 
Grey. 

[Greyheaded  Wagtail.— See  Wagtail,  Grey- 
headed.] 

[Grey  Phalarope.— See  Phalarope,  Grey.] 

[Grey-lag. — See  Goose,  Grey-lag.] 

Grey-Pate. — The  young  of  the  Goldfinch, 
so  called  by  the  birdcatchers  before  the 
crimson  on  the  head  appears.  See  Finch, 
Gold. 

[Grey  Plover. — See  Plover,  Grey.] 

[Grey  Shrike.— See  Shrike,  Great  Grey.] 

Grey-Skit. — See  Rail,  Water. 

[Grey  Snipe. — See  Snipe,  Brown.] 

[Grey  Wagtail.— See  Wagtail,  Grey.] 

[Griffon  Vulture.  — See  Vulture,  Grif- 
fon.] 

Grosbeak. — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters  of  wliich  ai*e  : Bill  strong,  both 
mandibles  convex  and  thick.  Nostrils 
small,  round.  Tongue  truncated.  Toes, 
three  before,  one  behind. 
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[Grosbeak,  Common.  — See  Grosbeak, 
Haw.] 

Grosbeak,  Green. — [ Yar)-ell,i.  652-  Hew- 
iUon,  lii.  d04.]  Loxia  Chloris,  Lin.  Si/st. 
i.  p.  304,  27  ; Gmel.  Sijst.  ii.  p.  854 ; EciH 
Syn.  p.  85,  A.  4 ; IVill.  p.  12!),  t.  44 ; hid. 
Orn.  i.  p.  382,  39 ; Em.  iii.  p.  190,  54 ; Ib. 
8vo,  i.  p.  359.  Le  Verclier,  Bit/,  iv.  p.  172, 
t.  15.  Greentinch,  or  Green  Grosbeak,  Br. 
Zool.  No.  117  ; Ib.  fol.  107  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
p.  253,  B. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  24C,  t.  44 ; Albin, 
i.  t.  58  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  134,  3(3 ; Ib.  Sup. 
p.  152;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  09;  Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  11 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  108. 

[Greenfinch  of  YaiTell,  as  cited  above.] 
Provincial : Green  Linnet.  — This  species 
of  Grosbeak  is  rather  larger  than  the 
House  Sparrow ; weight  near’  eight  drams  ; 
length  six  inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is 
thick  and  whitish  ; iiides  dark  hazel.  The 
head  and  back  yeUowish  green  ; the  edges 
of  the  feathers  greyish,  inclining  to  ash- 
colour  about  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck ; the  rump  and  breast  more  yellow ; 
the  greater  quills  are  yellow  on  the  outer 
webs ; those  next  the  body  greyish ; the 
tail  is  somewhat  forked ; the  middle  fea- 
thers dusky;  the  four  outer  feathers  on 
each  side  ai'e  yellow  on  their  exterior 
webs ; legs  flesh-colour.  The  plumage  of 
the  female  is  much  less  vivid,  incKning  to 
brown.  This  is  a very  common  bird  in 
most  parts  of  England  in  summer;  be- 
comes gregarious  in  winter,  flocking  with 
Chaffinches  and  Yellowhammers ; but  in 
severe  weather  entirely  quits  some  dis- 
tricts. It  is  rather  a late  breeder.  The 
nest  is  composed  of  small  dry  twigs,  bents, 
and  moss  interwoven  with  wool,  and  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers ; is  commonly 
placed  amongst  ivy  surrounding  a tree,  or 
in  some  thick  bush.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  white,  speckled  with  rusty 
red  at  the  larger  end,  much  like  those  of 
the  Linnet,  but  larger  ; their  weight  thirty- 
seven  grains.  Its  food  is  principally  seed 
and  grain.  The  native  song  of  this  bird  is 
trilling,  but  in  confinement  it  becomes 
very  tame  and  docile,  and  will  catch  the 
notes  of  other  birds. 

Grosbeak,  Haw. — [Yarrell,  i.  558;  Hew- 
itson,  lii.  205.]  Loxia  Coccothraustes, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  209 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
844 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  85,  A.  1 ; Will.  p. 
178,  t.  44 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  371,  4 ; Bris. 
iii.  p.  219,  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  'p.  370.  Le  Gros- 
bec,  Buf.  iii.  p.  444,  t.  27,  f.  1.  Gros- 
beak, or  Hawfinch,  Br.  Zool.  No.  113  ; Ib. 
fol.  105,  t.  U.  f . 1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  354, 
C. ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  244,  t.  44;  Albin,  i.  t. 
56 ; Edw.  t.  188 ; Leivin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t. 
67  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  109,  4 ; Ib.  Sup.  p. 
148 ; Bull.  Cat.  Dorset,  x'.  11 ; Wale.  Syn. 


ii.  t.  206  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  43.  [Haw- 
finch of  Yarrell  and  Hewitson,  as  cited 
above.]  Provincial:  Cherry  Finch. — The 
length  of  this  species  is  six  inches  ; weight 
about  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  thi-ee-quor- 
ters  of  an  inch  long,  half  an  inch  thick  at 
the  base,  and  remarkably  strong,  of  a pink- 
ish hue  when  alive,  but  soon  fades  to  a 
light  brow-n  horn-colour;  irides  gray.  The 
crowm  of  the  head  and  cheeks  ai'e  bay ; be- 
tween the  bill  and  eye,  and  round  the  nos- 
trils, is  black;  the  chin  and  throat  the 
same  ; hind  part  of  the  neck  ash-coloured; 
the  back  and  scapulars  chesniit-brown  ; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  light  bro^vn, 
inclining  to  ash-colour;  the  breast  light 
brown,  tinged  with  blossom-colour,  whitish 
toward  the  vent;  the  greater  quills  are 
dusky  black;  the  points,  from  the  fourth, 
including  the  secondary  quills,  as  far  as 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth,  are  glossy  bluish 
black,  truncated  at  theii’  ends,  and  four  or 
five  of  them  bent  in  form  of  a battle-axe ; 
on  the  middle  of  their  inner  webs  a white 
spot ; . three  or  four  of  the  lesser  quills 
close  to  the  body  are  the  colour  of  the 
back ; the  smallest  coverts  dusky ; beneath 
a few  are  w'hite,  making  a small  bar  of  that 
colour  on  the  wing;  the  greatest  coverts  of 
the  secondary  quills  are  cinereous-grey  on 
their  outer  webs ; the  tail  is  black ; the 
inner  webs  half  white  from  the  points,  ex- 
cept the  two  middle  feathers  ; the  coverts 
of  the  tail  are  very  long,  and  reach  nearly 
to  the  end ; the  legs  are  pale  brown.  We 
are  informed  the  female  wants  the  black 
spot  on  the  chin.  It  is  probable,  however, 
such  may  be  a variety,  as  we  have  ex- 
amined a great  many  of  both  sexes,  all  of 
which  had  more  or  less  black  on  that  part; 
but  the  females  in  general  have  less  of  the 
bay-colour  on  the  head.  However,  this  is 
not  to  be  depended  on,  as  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  that  part  from  age.  Dr.  La- 
tham says  this  species  is  subject  to  great 
variety  of  plumage ; that  the  top  of  the 
head  in  some  is  whitish,  surrounded  with 
rufous,  in  others  wholly  black;  that  the 
band  in  the  wings  in  some  is  almost  white, 
in  others  grey,  and  again  wholly  wanting ; 
and  that  specimens  have  been  seen  wholly 
black.  These  birds  usually  visit  England 
in  the  autumn,  and  continue  with  us  till 
the  month  of  April.  It  appears  in  small 
flocks,  seldom  more  than  four  or  five,  but 
are  in  no  parts  common.  We  once  saw  as 
many  as  a dozen  together,  feeding  on  the 
hawthorn  berries  in  Badmington  Park  in 
Gloucestershire.  Tho  facility  with  which 
they  break  the  hard  stones  of  tliat  fruit  to 
get  at  the  kernel  is  astonishing.  It  is 
done  apparently  with  ns  much  ease  as 
other  small  birds  break  hempseed.  No 
instance  has  been  recorded  of  its  breeding 
with  us ; but  Dr.  Latham  assures  us  ho 
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had  one  sent  to  him  in  the  summer  months. 
What  the  song  of  this  bii'd  may  be-in  the 
season  of  love,  authors  are  silent  about ; 
but  we  have  heard  it  sing  pleasantly,  in 
low  plaintive  notes,  even  in  winter,  when 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  warm. 
It  is  more  plentiful  in  France ; appears 
about  Burgundy  in  April,  where  it  breeds. 
The  nest  is  composed  of  dried  fibres  inter- 
mixed with  liverwort,  and  lined  with  finer 
materials.  The  eggs  are  of  a bluish  green, 
spotted  with  olive-brown,  with  a few  irre- 
gular black  markings.  Is  also  common  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  part  of 
Eussia. 

Grosbeak,  Pine. — [^Yarrell,  i.  608;  Hew- 
it.son,  liii.*  210*.]  Loxia  Enucleator,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  299,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  u.  p.  SIS ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  372,  5.  Coccothraustes  ca- 
nadensis, Bris.  iii.  p.  2ifD,  15,  t.  12,  f.  3 ; 
lb.  8vo,  i.  p.  378.  Le  Dur-bec,  ou  Gros- 
bec  de  Canada,  Buf.  iu.  p.  457.  Greatest 
Bulfineh,  Ediu.  1. 123, 124,  M.  and  P.  Pine 
Grosbeak,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  114,  t.  49,  f.  2 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  209;  Ib.  Sup.  p.  64; 
Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  Ill,  5 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  148 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  u.,  t.  68 ; Wale.  Syn.  t. 
207;  Don.  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  17.  — This  is 
larger  than  the  last  species ; weight  rather 
more  than  two  ounces ; length  above  seven 
inches.  BUI  thick  at  the  base  and  hooked 
at  the  point,  colour  dusky ; ii-ides  hazel. 
The  head,  neck,  breast,  and  rump  crimson ; 
the  back  and  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings 
black,  edged  with  reddish ; the  greater 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming 
two  bars  on  the  wing ; quiU-feathers  dusky, 
edged  on  their  external  webs  with  dirty 
white ; lower  part  of  the  belly  and  vent 
ash-colour ; the  tail  is  a little  forked,  dusky, 
margined  whitish ; legs  brown.  The  fe- 
male is  brown,  tinged  with  green ; in  some 
yellowish.  This  bu'd  is  met  with  in  this 
kingdom  only  in  the  most  northern  parts, 
inhabiting  the  pine  forests  of  Scotland, 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  that  tree.  It  is 
supposed  they  breed  in  those  pai-ts,  as  Mr. 
Pennant  saw  them  flying  about  the  pines 
in  the  forest  of  InvercaiUd,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, on  the  5th  of  August.  Dr.  Lathim 
observes  they  are  found  in  North  Amerifla 
and  Hudson’s  Bay ; that  they  make  their 
nest  in  trees  at  a small  height  from  the 
ground,  composed  of  sticks,  Uued  with  fea- 
thers, laying  four  white  eggs.  Is  found 
also  in  the  pine  forests  of  Siberia,  Lapland, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Eussia. 

Grosbeak,  Whitewinged. — Supplement. — 
Loxia  falcirostra,  Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  37 1 . White- 
winged Crossbill,  Lath.  Syn.  Ui.  p.l08. — In 
the  extract  of  the  minute-book  inserted  in 
the  7th  voi.  of  the  ‘ Linnean  Transactions,’ 
mention  is  made  that  a female  of  this 


species  was  shot  within  two  miles  of  Belfast 
in  Ireland,  in  the  month  of  June,  1802, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Templeton,  of  Orange 
Grove,  near  Belfast.  We  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing a doubt  whether  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion was  any  other  than  an  accidental 
variety  of  the  Common  Crossbill,  Loxia 
recurvii-ostra,  with  some  accidental  white 
on  the  wings,  a circumstance  attendant  on 
most  species  of  birds.  And  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  suspect  this  W'as  the  case, 
since  there  is  no  other  distinction  between 
the  two  species  than  the  two  white  lines 
across  the  wings  of  the  American  bird ; 
and  were  considered  by  Mr.  Pennant  as 
the  same.  If,  however,  it  actually  was  the 
Loxia  falcirostra,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  it  must  have  made  its  escape  from  a 
cage,  as  that  species  is  Avholly  confined  to 
America,  from  whence  w'e  do  not  believe 
any  birds  migrate  into  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  Similar  captures  have  frequent- 
ly been  made  in  England,  to  our  know- 
ledge. We  recollect  a ilch  South  American 
ship  was  stranded  at  Laugharn,  on  the 
coast  of  Caermai-thenshire,  and  a great 
many  caged  birds  of  that  country  obtained 
their  liberty ; many  of  these  w-ere  after- 
w'ords  shot  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  fatal  spot ; the  game-keeper  belonging 
to  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Golden  Grove  in  the 
same  county,  killed  several  of  these  birds. 
A Painted  Bunting,  Embeiiza  ciris,  was 
taken  alive  on  Portland  Island  in  the  year 
1802,  having  doubtless  made  its  escape 
from  on  board  some  ship  going  up  Chan- 
nel, or  that  came  to  anchor  off  Weymouth. 
This  bird  we  saw  alive  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Steward,  of  that  place.  The  Golden 
breasted  Trumpeter  (Psophia  crepitans), 
and  the  American  Quail,  or  Maryland  Part- 
ridge, have  both  been  taken  in  England ; 
of  the  latter  a male  was  shot  near  Mans- 
field, by  Ml-.  Harrison,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Lord  Stanley,  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived the  information.  Although  foreign 
to  our  subject  (as  no  one  can  suppose  a 
Brasilian  bird  can  be  introduced  into  the 
British  catalogue !),  yet  as  the  Trumpeter 
was  taken  at  large,  we  shall  state  the  cir- 
cumstances as  related  to  us  by  letter  from 
Lord  Stanley.  His  Lordship  says  “ The 
Trumpeter  was  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  my  father’s,  in  Surrey,  in  the  ha- 
bit of  attending  a farmer’s  yard,  whither  it 
had  come  of  itself  and  associated  with 
his  poultry.  When  first  observed  by  us  it 
was  on  occasion  of  Lord  Derby’s  hounds 
running  through  the  yai-d,  when  it  joined, 
and  the  servants  told  me  kept  up  with  the 
hounds  for  near  three  miles.  I think  they 
said  it  did  so  more  than  once.  When  I 
first  saw  it,  it  was  picking  up  some  scraps 
of  meat  (of  which  it  seemed  very  fond)  in 
our  back  yai'd,  whither  I found  it  had 
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followed  some  of  tlie  ftirmer’s  cbildren,  and, 
liking  its  new  situation,  remained  there. 
It  was  very  small,  and  evidently  a young 
bird,  and  not  very  handsome,  but  as  a 
curiosity  Lord  Derby  made  inquiries  about 
it,  and,  finding  that  it  could  not  be  traced 
to  its  right  owner,  a small  present  to  the 
possessor  put  us  in  possession  of  it.”  His 
Lordship  also  informed  us  that  it  died  on 
its  journey  into  Lancashire.  Tins  inte- 
resting account  in  the  biography  of  the 
Trumpeter  should  not  be  lost,  and  there- 
fore we  trust  this  little  digression,  in  order 
to  bear  record  of  it,  iHU  be  excused.  The 
American  Quail  has  been  turned  out  in 
some  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  with  a 
view  to  establish  the  breed,  but  we  believe 
■without  effect.  The  late  General  Gabbit 
liberated  many  on  his  estates  in  Ireland, 
but  in  two  years  the  breed  was  lost.  These 
and  various  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned ; but  such  not  bearing  a shadow  of 
self-migration  must  not  be  introduced  into 
the  catalogue  of  British  birds.  If  sixch 
accidental  fugitives  were  introduced  into 
the  Fauna  of  this  country,  we  might  soon 
e.xpect  to  find  our  catalogue  swelled  with 
quadrupeds  and  amphibia,  as  well  as 
American  and  equatorial  birds.  The  tor- 
toise, Testudo  grseca,  has  ah-eady  found 
its  way  into  the  catalogue  of  the  indigena 
of  British  Zoology,  and  we  may  expect 
that  the  rattle-snake  and  alligator  may 
also  make  their  escaixe  from  their  prisons, 
and  ramble  hike  the  Grecian  tortoise, 
■a'hich,  haring  been  taken  in  the  cultivated 
parts  of  Devon,  has  been  considered  as  a 
native.  [It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to 
Crossbill,  American  Whitewinged  and  Eu- 
ropean Whitewinged,  pp.  37  and  38,  that 
the  occurrence  of  these  birds  in  Britain  is 
not  so  rare  a circumstance  as  is  implied 
from  the  foregoing  observations.] 

Grous.  A genus  of  birds,  the  chai'acters 
of  which  are : BiU  convex,  short,  strong. 
Skin  above  the  eyes  naked,  scarlet.  Nos- 
trils hid  in  the  feathers.  Tongue  pointed. 
Legs  feathered. 

Grous,  Black. — [FarrriZ,  ii.  351;  Hewit- 
son,  Ixix.  278.]  Tetrao  Tetrix,  Lin.  Syst, 
i.  p.  271,  2 ; Gviel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  784 ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  035,  3 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t. 
p.  310 ; Rural  Sports,  ii.  t.  p.  413.  Uro- 
gallus  minor,  Raii  Syn.  p.  53,  A.  2 ; Will. 
p.  124,  t.  31 ; Bris.  p.  186,  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p. 
62.  Le  Coq  de  bruyeres  a queue  fourchue, 
Bris.  ii.  p.  210,  t.  6.  Black  Cock,  Black 
Game  or  Grous,  Heath  Cock,  Br.  Zool.  i 
No.  93,  t.  42  ; Ib.  fol.  85,  t.  M.  1,  2 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  314,  C.;  Will.  Angl.  p.  173,  t. 
31 ; Albin,  i.  t.  22  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  733, 
3 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  213 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t. 
133 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  7 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 


1. 181 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  07.  Provincial : 
Heath  Fowl,  or  Heath  Poult. — [The  male 
of]  this  species  sometimes  weighs  as  much 
as  four  pounds  ; length  about  twenty-three 
inches.  Bill  dusky;  ii-ides  hazel.  The 
head,  neck,  and  whole  body  are  of  a glossy 
blue-black,  particularly  about  the  neck, 
breast,  and  rump ; over  the  eye  the  bare 
scai'let  skin  is  granulated ; the  coverts  of 
the  ■wings  dusky  brown ; the  four  first 
quill-feathers  black ; the  next  white  at 
the  bottom ; the  low^er  half  and  tips  of  the 
secondaries  white  ; under  wing-coverts 
white ; the  thighs  are  dark  brown,  some- 
times marked  ■with  a few  white  spots ; the 
tail  consists  of  sixteen  black  feathers  ; the 
exterior  ones  bend  outwards,  and  are 
much  longer  than  those  in  the  middle, 
which  makes  the  tail  very  forked ; the  un- 
der taU-covei'ts  pure  white;  legs  covered 
with  haii’-like  felthers  of  a dai’k  brown, 
speckled  ■with  grey ; toes  pectinated.  The 
female  weighs  about  two  pounds ; the 
plumage  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
male.  The  general  colour  is  feiTuginous, 
barred  and  mottled  ■with  black  above  ; the 
under  parts  paler,  ■with  dusky  and  brown 
bars ; the  tail-feathers  are  straight  and 
even  at  the  end,  variegated  with  ferrugi- 
nous and  black.  The  Black  Grous  is  at 
present  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  this  kingdom,  population  and 
culture  having  driven  them  from  the  south, 
except  in  a few  of  the  more  -wild,  unculti- 
vated parts;  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire, Dartmoor  and  Sedgemoor  in  Devon- 
shire, and  the  heathy  hills  in  Somersetshire, 
contiguous  to  the  latter.  It  is  also  found 
in  Staffordshire,  and  in  North  Wales,  and 
again  in  the  north  of  England ; but  no- 
where so  plentiful  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  males  are 
polygamous,  and  fight  desparately  for  the 
females.  In  the  month  of  Apiil  the  male 
places  himself  on  an  eminence  as  soon  as 
it  is  light  in  the  morning,  crows  and  claps 
his  wings,  to  which  the  females  resort. 
After  the  courting  season  the  males  as- 
sociate peaceably  together  in  small  packs ; 
are  fond  of  woody,  heathy,  and  moun- 
tainous situations ; hut  wBl  occasionally 
visit  the  corn-fields  in  the  autumn,  retiring 
almost  wholly  to  woods  in  the  winter,  and 
perch  on  trees.  The  female  lays  six  or 
seven  dirty  white  eggs,  blotched  with  rust- 
colour,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a Phea- 
sant. These  are  deposited  amongst  the 
highest  heath,  without  much  appearance 
of  a nest.  The  young  follow  the  female 
for  some  time.  The  males  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  other  sex  tUl 
they  are  above  half-grown,  when  the  black 
feathers  begin  to  appear  first  about  the 
sides  and  breast.  Their  food  is  chiefly  the 
tops  of  heath  and  bfreh,  except  when  the 
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mountain  berries  are  ripe,  at  which  time 
they  devour  bilberries  and  crauebenies, 
most  voraciously. 

Supplement. — Mr.  Pennant,  in  bis  Sup- 
plement to  the  ‘ Arctic  Zoology,’  says  the 
Black  Cock  has  been  known  in  Sweden  to 
breed  uith  the  common  domestic  Hen, 
which  produced  a barren  spurious  gene- 
ration. About  Avemoor  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  Black  Cock  is  called 
Kelochdoe  (‘  Thornton’s  Tour,’  p.  159).  'Phis 
bird  does  not  appear  to  bear  domestication 
well,  nor  to  breed  in  confinement;  many 
■attempts  have  been  made  by  the  present 
Lord  Carnarvon  (on  whose  property  in  the 
west  of  England  it  still  ranges  at  large), 
but  with  no  success  : and  others  that  were 
in  the  menagerie  belonging  to  the  late 
Lord  Carnarvon  were  as  sterile.  'The  fe- 
males, though  short-lived  in  confinement, 
appeared  to  bear  it  better  than  the  other 
sex.  These  birds,  which  formerly  were 
abundant  over  the  mountainous,  heathy, 
and  woodland  parts  of  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire,  are  greatly  reduced,  and 
would  long  ago  have  been  extirpated,  was 
it  not  for  a few  of  the  most  exten.sive  pro- 
perties being  highly  preserved.  But  not- 
withstanding every  precaution,  they  do  not 
increase,  even  where  the  hand  of  protec- 
tion is  held  out  to  them.  The  encroach- 
ment of  cultivation  upon  their  heathy 
range  must  limit  their  numbers,  and  in 
time  tbis  noble  species  will  be  totally  lost 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  in 
spite  of  the  attempts  of  individnols  to  pre- 
vent it.  On  Dartmoor  and  its  neighbour- 
hood this  bird  is  now  become  extremely 
scarce.  In  Sedgemoor  and  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  especially  those  belonging  to 
Lord  Camoi’von  and  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
they  are  in  the  most  abundance.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  180S,  his  Lordship 
thought  there  were  about  twelve  or^ four- 
teen pocks  or  broods  upon  his  extensive 
moors  at  Pixton,  and  at  least  that  number 
of  old  cocks.  The  chain  of  heathy  hiUs 
that  still  protect  these  birds  extends  east- 
W'ards  from  the  forest  of  Exmoor  in  De- 
von, into  Somersetshire,  but  these  are 
interspersed  with  cultivated  ground,  to 
which  tliey  sometimes  ramble  and  are  de- 
stroyed ; so  that  were  it  not  for  the  very 
extensive  and  almost  impeneti’able  woods 
that  clothe  the  valleys  and  sides  of  the 
hills,  these  noble  birds  could  not  long  exist. 
The  same  tract  of  extensive  woods  and 
waste  that  affords  protection  to  the  Black 
Grous  and  Pheasant,  also  gives  shelter  to 
the  only  few  remaining  of  that  royal  ani- 
mal, the  Stag,  which  are  now  to  be  found 
in  a perfect  state  of  natui'e  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tweed  ; and  of  these  it  is  com- 
puted there  are  now  about  thirty  killable, 
or  of  four  years’  old,  independent  of  hinds. 


within  the  district  before  specified.  Before 
we  quit  the  Block  Grous,  we  must  remark 
that  it  still  exists  in  Hampshire  and  in 
Staffordshire.  The  Eev.  Jlr.  Dickinson,,  of 
Blimhill,  in  the  last-mentioned  county, 
assured  us  that  a pair  visited  his  parish  in 
the  year  1802,  and  fed  almost  entirely  on 
acorns ; and  that  in  Cannock  Chace,  in 
that  county,  these  birds  are  frequently  ob- 
served to  feed  upon  hawthorn  benies.  We 
must  here  notice  that  our  astonishment 
was  not  a little  excited  to  observe,  in  a 
very  respectable  publication,  the  following 
remark; — “It  is  the  general  opinion  of 
sportsmen  that  the  Grous  species  have  no 
tongue,  but  (adds  the  author)  this  could 
only  have  arisen  from  their  being  viewed 
when  expiring,  or  after  death ; for  upon 
inspecting  the  gizzard,  the  tongue  will  be 
found  to  have  retreated  there  with  all  its 
ligaments.”  We  need  scarcely  remark  that 
an  assertion  so  unnatural  and  so  unphilo- 
sophical,  as  that  a bird  should  be  able,  in 
the  last  act  of  deglutition,  to  force  its 
tongue  out  by  the  roots  and  swallow  it,  is 
not  more  founded  in  fact  than  that  they 
have  no  tongue.  The  naturalist,  however, 
will  find  no  difficulty  to  discover  the 
tongue,  in  all  the  species  belonging  to 
this  genus,  in  its  projjer  place,  whether 
dead  or  aUve. 

Grous,  Great. — See  Grous,  Wood. 

Grous,  Hybridus. — [Yarrell, ii.  340.]  Te- 
trao  hybridus.  Faun.  Suec.  No.  201.  Tetrao 
Tetrix,  hid.  Orn.  ii.  p.  036, 3,  6. ; Gmel.  Syst. 
i.  p.  784,  2 y.  Urogallus  minor  punctatus, 
Bris.  i.  p.  191,  A.;  Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  53.  Spurious 
Grous,  Br.  Zool.  i.  p.  208 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
314,  B. ; Ih.  Sup.  p.  02  ; La  th.  Syn.  iv.  p. 
734 ; Ib.  Sitj).  p.  214. — This  bird  bos  been 
described  by  Linnaeus  and  others  as  a dis- 
tinct species,  or  a mixed  breed  between 
the  Black  and  Wood  Grous.  It  is  said  to 
differ  from  the  Black  Grous  in  having  red- 
dish spots  on  the  neck,  breast,  wings,  and 
thighs ; and  in  being  of  a supeiior  size. 
Is  said  to  have  been  formerly  met  with  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Latham  has  considered  it 
as  a mere  variety  of  the  Black  Grous.  In 
his  ‘ Synopsis  Supplement’  he  has  recited 
the  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Span-man,  who 
says  it  is  of  the  size  of  the  female  Great 
or  Wood  Grous,  and  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  that  breed  and  tbe  male  Black 
Grous;  that  it  varies  greatly  in  colour, 
scarcely  two  being  found  exactly  coire- 
sponding ; and  that  it  is  a remarkably 
stupid  bii-d.  Its  notes  resemble  most  that 
of  the  Wood  Grous,  but  louder,  harsher, 
and  evei-j'  way  more  disagreeable.  'This 
gentleman  likewise  remarks  that  the  birds 
hitherto  met*  with,  whether  associating 
with  the  male  birds  or  females,  are  ever 
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of  the  mala  sex ; and  that  it  is  not  un- 
common in  the  woods  of  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land. Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Supplement  to 
the  ‘Arctic  Zoology,’  says  tlie  Spurious 
Grous,  or  Racklehanen  of  the  Swedes,  is  a 
breed  between  the  cock  of  the  Black  Grous 
and  a female  of  the  Great  Grous  : its  note 
partakes  of  both  species.  It  is  restless, 
constantly  moving  from  tree  to  tree ; is 
therefore  hated  by  sportsmen,  as  it  gives 
other  birds  notice  of  their  approach.  This 
variety  is  well  figured  by  Dr.  Sporrman, 
in  his  ‘ Museum  Carlsonianum,’  tab.  xv.  P. 
Notwithstanding  the  above  accounts,  we 
cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  of  its 
being  a mixed  breed ; a circumstance  so 
unnatural  in  a state  of  nature,  and  of 
which  wo  find  no  other  instance.  If  this 
species  is  met  with  so  common  in  Sw'eden, 
how  is  it  that  none  but  males  are  found  ? 
The  Wood  Grous,  as  well  as  the  Black 
Grous,  are  found  plentiful  in  Norway,  and 
numbers  are  brought  into  this  country 
every  year ; and  yet  we  cannot  learn  that 
any  such  bird  as  the  Hybridus  is  found 
there.  . And  yet  Dr.  Latham  says  he  was 
informed  by  Dr.  TunstaU  that  he  w'as  told 
by  some  old  Scotch  gentleman  that  both 
the  Wood,  as  well  as  the  Spurious  Grous, 
were  extant  in  Scotland  within  their  me- 
mory. We  must,  however,  consider  this 
matter  as  in  a state  of  obscurity,  and  that 
nothing  has  been  advanced  on  the  subject 
to  induce  us  to  believe  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion is  any  other  than  a mere  variety  of 
the  male  Black  Grous.  Some  authors  have, 
indeed,  dosciibed  the  female  to  be  of  a 
grey  colour,  spotted  with  black.  A singu- 
lar bird  is  mentioned  in  the  ‘ Naturalist’s 
Calendar,’  supposed  to  be  a mixed  breed 
between  the  Common  Fowl  and  Pheasant, 
shot  in  the  woods.  But  then,  in  this  case, 
the  male  or  female  w'as  a domesticated 
bird,  and  most  probably  the  former.  For 
further  particulars,  see  the  ai’ticle  Phea- 
sant. 

Grous,  Bed. — \_Yarrell,  ii.  304;  Hewitson, 
Ixx.  279.]  Tetrao  Lagopus,  Ginel.  Syst.  ii. 
p.  750,  4,  y.  Tetrao  Scoticus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii. 
p.  041,  15 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  t.  p.  313 ; 
Rural  Sports,  ii.  t.  p.  410.  Bonasa  Scotica, 
Bris.  i.  p.  199,  5,  t.  22,  f.  1 ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p. 
55  ; Buf.  ii.  p.  252.  Attagen,  Bris.  i.  p. 
209,  9 ; lb.  8vo,  i.  p.  58 ; Buf.  ii.  p.  252. 
Red  Game,  Moorcock,  Gorcock,  Raii  Syn. 
p.  54,  A.  3 ; Will.  Aiujl.  p.  177  ; Albin,  i. 
t.  2:5,  24.  Red  Grous,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  94, 
t.  43  ; Ib.  fol.  85,  t.  M.  3 ; Lath.  Syri.  iv. 
p.  740,  13;  Ib.  Sup.  p.  210;  Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  t.  135 ; Wale.  Syti.  ii.  t.  183. — This 
species  weighs  about  twenty  ounces;  length 
sixteen  inches.  Bill  black  ; irides  hazel ; 
above  the  eye  is  a scarlet  fringed  mem- 
brane bare  of  feathers.  'I'he  nostrils  are 


covered  with  black  and  ferruginous  fea- 
thers; the  head  and  neck  pale  tatvny, 
spotted  black ; breast  and  belly  dull  pur- 
plish brown,  crossed  with  numerous  nai-- 
row  dusky  lines ; quills  dusky ; the  tail 
consists  of  sixteen  feathers ; the  four  mid- 
dle ones  are  barred  with  tawny-red,  the 
rest  black  ; legs  covered  with  soft  whitish 
feathers  down  to  the  claws,  which  are  of  a 
light  horn-colour,  broad  and  concave  un- 
derneath. The  female  weighs  about  six- 
teen ounces ; the  colour  not  so  dark  as  in 
the  male.  This  bird  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  extensive  uncultivated  wastes 
covered  with  heath,  particularly  the  most 
mountainous  situations ; are  driven  from 
the  south  by  cultivation.  The  mountains 
of  Wales  are  now  the  most  southern  parts 
these  birds  are  found  in  ; are  not  uncom- 
mon in  Yorkshire,  and  from  thence  north- 
ward upon  the  moor-lands ; but  nowhere 
so  plentiful  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  moors  are  unbounded.  It 
is  also  found  on  the  western  islands,  and 
in  the  mountains  and  bogs  of  Ireland ; but 
it  is  remarkable  that  these  birds  should 
seem  to  be  confined  to  these  kingdoms. 
Linnseus  did  not  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  it,  and  Gmelin  has  given  it  as  a 
variety  of  the  Ptarmigan.  Bufifon  speaks 
of  a white  variety  which  he  names  L’alta- 
gas  blanc,  and  says  it  is  found  about  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  those  of 
Vicenza.  But  there  is  little  doubt  this  is 
the  Ptarmigan.  The  Red  Grous  never 
resort  to  woods,  hut  confine  themselves 
wholly  to  the  open  moors,  feeding  on  the 
mountain  and  bog  berries,  and,  in  defect 
of  these,  on  the  tops  of  the  heath.  It  lays 
from  eight  to  fourteen  eggs,  much  like 
those  of  the  Black  Grous,  but  smaller. 
The  young  keep  with  the  parent  birds  tiU 
towai’ds  winter,  and  are  called  a pack  or 
brood ; in  November  they  flock  together 
in  greater  numbers,  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty,  where  they  are  plentiful,  at  which 
time  they  are  extremely  shy,  and  difficult 
to  be  shot.  We  never  remember  but  one 
instance  of  its  being  found  at  a distance 
from  the  moors.  This  was  a female,  taken 
alive  near  Wedhampton  in  Wiltshire,  in 
the  winter  of  the  year  1704,  and  commu- 
nicated by  the  late  Edwaj-d  Poore,  Esq., 
who  showed  us  a pai’t  of  the  bird.  By 
what  unaccountable  accident  it  should 
have  been  driven  to  so  great  a distance 
from  its  native  moors  is  difficult  to  be 
assigned,  as  the  nearest  place  they  are 
known  to  inhabit  is  the  South  of  Wales; 
a distance,  in  a straight  line,  not  less  than 
sixty  miles. 

• Sui’Pi.EMENT.  — In  severe  winters  moor- 
game  comes  lower  down  the  mountains  in 
Scotland,  and  flock  together  in  prodigious 
numbers  : in  1782  and  1783  throe  or  four 
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thousand  assembled  (‘  Thornton’s  Tour,’ 
p.  205).  The  same  author  (p.  131),  in  his 
sporting  marches,  encamped  at  the  source 
of  the  Dalmon,  at  the  foot  of  an  immense 
hill,  called  Croke  Franc.  “ The  game  on 
these  moors  (says  our  author)  is  innume- 
rable. In  a mile  long,  and  not  half  a one 
broad,  I saw  at  least  one  thousand  brace 
of  birds”  (meaning  Eed  Grous,  or  moor- 
game).  Such  days  of  plenty  will  scai-cely 
ever  be  seen  again ; since  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  countries  has  been 
facilitated  by  good  roads,  ready  convey- 
ance, and  excellent  accommodation,  pai-ties 
have  been  continually  formed  in  England 
to  make  sporting  tours  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  slaughter  is  the  word. 
At  Mr.  Grierson’s,  of  Eathfarnham,  County 
of  Dublin,  in  1802,  a brace  of  Grous  which 
had  been  confined  for  three  years  hatched 
a brood  of  young.  (‘  Eural  Sports.’)  Is 
said  to  have  bred  iu  the  menagerie  of  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland.  (Id.)  As  a 
further  and  more  recent  jiroof  that  this 
bird  will  breed  in  confinement,  Lord  Stan- 
ley assures  us  that  a pair  of  Grous  which 
had  been  confined  two  years,  by  a person 
who  paid  little  attention  to  them,  had  pro- 
duced manj'  eggs.  This  circumstance  made 
his  Lordship  desirous  to  obtain  the  birds, 
in  which  he  succeeded,  and  that  last  year 
(1811)  the  female  laid  ten  eggs,  which  she 
incubated,  and  brought  out  eight  young. 
These  infant  birds,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  probably  a defect  of  natural  food  at 
that  tender  age,  did  not  live  many  days. 
The  old  birds  feed  on  grain  and  oatmeal, 
like  others  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  They 
are  stiU  remarkably  shy,  and  are  as  little 
disturbed  as  possible,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  breed  again.  If  ants’  eggs,  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects  cannot  be  pro- 
cured in  sufficient  abundance,  alum-curd 
or  hard-boiled  egg,  as  animal  food,  is  per- 
haps as  good  a substitute  for  insects  as 
can  be  administered,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  rear  any 
young  birds  of  a similar  nature.  But  if 
grasshoppers  can  be  obtained,  they  are 
eagerly  devoured,  and  for  the  first  month 
the  best  food  that  can  be  given.  A mottled 
brown-and-white  variety,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  summer  plumage  of  the 
Ptannigan,  was  shot  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
month  of  August.  (Lord  Stanley).  This 
bird  is  more  of  a true  ancient  Britain  than 
any  other  of  which  we  can  boast,  and  as 
such  it  ought  to  be  protected  and  reared ; 
for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  found  its  way  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  but  is  exclusively  of 
British  origin,  and  continues  wholly  at- 
tached to  the  British  Empire.  Inhabiting 
the  most  dreary  and  inhospitable  parts  of 
the  three  united  kingdoms,  contented  with 


the  native  produce  of  such  uncultivated 
regions,  it  never  by  choice  approaches  the 
habitation  of  man,  to  riot  in  the  fruits  of 
his  labour.  It  has  not  even  extended  into 
the  Shetland  island,  but  has  reached  the 
Orknies,  its  utmost  extent  northwards. 
Linnaeus  considered  the  Eed  Grous  as  a 
variety  only  of  Tetrao  Lagopus  or  Ptarmi- 
gan ; and  as  late  os  the  publication  of  the 
tbii'teenth  edition  of  the  ‘ Systema  Naturae,’ 
by  Gmelin,  it  has  so  been  continued.  Some 
of  the  French  naturalists  gave  it  the  trivial 
name  of  Scotica,  probably  from  first  having 
heard  of  it  as  a native  of  that  part.  [It 
has  always  been  considered  exti'aordinary 
that  a bird  so  abundant  as  the  Eed  Grouse 
should  be  confined  to  the  British  Islands, 
and  attempts  have  repeatedly  been  made 
to  show  that  it  is  a mere  local  variety  of 
some  continental  species,  for  instance  the 
Willow  Grouse  of  Norway,  or  the  Ptarmi- 
gan common  to  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
continents,  and  found  occasionally  in  Scot- 
land. The  subject  has  been  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  the  ‘ Zoologist,’  but 
as  no  definite  conclusion  has  been  attained 
it  is  not  desirable  to  transfer  the  argu- 
ments to  these  pages.] 

Grous,  Spurious. — See  Grous,  Hybridus. 

[Grous,  White. — See  Ptannigan.] 

Grous,  Wood. — [ Yarrell,  ii.  333  ; Hewit- 
son,  Ixix.  277.]  Tetrao  urogaUus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  273,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  746 ; 
Baii  Syn.  p.  53,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  123,  t.  30 ; 
Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  034,  1 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  [t.  p.  307 ; Enrol  Sports,  u.  t.  p.  411. 
UrogaUus  major,  Bris.  i.  p.  182 ; Ih.  8vo, 

i.  p.  51.  Coq  de  Bruyere,  ou  Tetras,  Buf. 

ii.  p.  101,  t.  5.  Capricalca,  Sib.  Scot.  xvi. 
t.  14,  18.  Cock  of  the  Wood  or  Mountain, 
Baii  Syn.  p.  53,  A;  1 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  172, 
t.  30 ; Alhin,  ii.  t.  20,  30.  Wood,  or  Great 
Grous,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  02,  t.  40,  41 ; Ih.  fol. 
M.  M. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  312,  A. ; Ih.  Sup. 
p.  62 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  720,  1 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  132 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 180 ; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  80.  In  Scotland 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Caper- 
calze,  or  Caperkally.  — This  noble  species 
is  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  a Turkey ; 
weight  sometimes  twelve  or  tliirteen 
pounds,  but  more  frequently  seven  or 
eight;  length  two  feet  eight  or  nine 
inches.  The  bill  is  above  two  inches 
long,  very  strong,  the  upper  mandible 
much  convex  and  hooked,  the  point  hang- 
ing over  the  under  mandible  veiy  con- 
siderably wlien  closed,  as  in  birds  of  prey, 
and  projecting  over  the  sides,  not  meeting 
at  the  edges,  as  in  most  birds,  by  which 
means  it  can  cut  its  food  like  a pair  of 
scissors ; the  colour  yellowish ; irides 
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hazel.  The  nostrils  are  covered  with  dusky 
feathers ; over  the  eye  is  a bare  red  sldn, 
under  the  eye  a small  spot  of  white  fea- 
thers ; the  head  is  dusky,  a little  dashed 
with  ash-colour ; the  feathers  on  the  chin 
and  throat  are  dusky  black,?  and  long ; the 
neck  dark  ash-coloured,  finely  sprinkled 
with  dusky ; tlie  breast  is  of  a fine  dark 
glossy  green ; the  rest  of  the  under  parts 
black,  w’ith  spots  of  white,  most  about  the 
thighs  and  vent;  the  wing-coverts  and 
scapulai's  chesnut-brown,  finely  speckled 
witli  dusky,  at  the  junction  of  the  wing  to 
the  body  is  a little  white ; greater  quills 
dusky ; secondaries  like  the  coverts,  slight- 
ly tipped  with  white;  the  lower  poi-t  of 
the  back,  rumi),  and  upper  tail-coverts 
ash-colour,  marked  with  innumerable 
small  undulated  lines  and  specks  of  black ; 
the  two  outer  row's  of  feathers  covering 
the  tail  are  greatly  longer  than  those  in 
the  middle,  and  gradually  lengthening, 
the  under  ones  reaching  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  tail ; these  are  seven  or  eight  in 
number,  laying  immediately  over  each 
other;  their  ends  ai’e  w'hite,  making  as 
many  white  bai-s  on  each  side ; the  tail 
is  considerably  rounded,  consisting  of 
eighteen  black  feathers,  marked  with  a 
few  spots  of  white  on  tlie  sides ; the  legs 
are  covered  with  brown  hair-like  feathers ; 
the  edges  of  the  toes  strongly  pectinated  ; 
claws  dusky  and  blunt.  The  female  differs 
exceedingly  both  in  size  and  colour;  weight 
about  four  pounds.  Bill  dusky ; head, 
neck,  and  back  are  barred  with  tawny- 
red  and  black ; the  throat  tawny-red ; 
breast  pale  tawny,  -with  some  white  spots 
on  the  upper  part ; the  belly  barred  with 
pale  tawny  and  black,  the  feathers  tipped 
with  white ; scapulars  tipped  the  same ; 
quill-feathers  dusky,  mottled  on  the  exte- 
rior webs  with  light  brown  ; the  toil  is  of 
a dark- rust-colour,  ban-ed  with- black,  and 
tipped  with  white.  This  sex  is  described 
by  some  authors  to  have  but  sixteen  fea- 
thers in  the  tail.  This  variation  must 
have  been  occa-sioned  by  the  loss  of  some 
not  noticed,  for  we  have  never  seen  an 
inshmce  where  the  sexes  differ  in  this 
particular.  It  is  a strong  character,  that 
seems  to  divide  birds  of  apparent  simili- 
tude, as  in  the  Coi-vorant  and  Shag,  and 
many  of  the  Duck  tribe,  the  females  of 
w-hich  so  frequently  resemble  each  other. 
Ihe  male  of  this  species  is  polygamous, 
and  lives  separate  from  the  females,  ex- 
cept in  the  amorous  season.  Their  man- 
ner and  habits  are  very  like  those  of  the 
Black  Grous,  except  that  this  seems  to  be 
confined  whoUy  to  forests  of  pine,  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  which  it  feeds.  It  was 
formerly  met  with  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, but  is  now  extinct.  The  female  is 
said  to  lay  from  eight  to  sixteen  eggs,  of  a 


white  colour,  spotted  with  yellow,  larger 
than  those  of  our  domestic  Fowl.  Dr. 
Latham  says  he  is  well  informed  the  nest 
of  one  found  in  Scotland  was  placed  on  a 
Scotch  pine ; if  so,  it  diflers  from  all  the 
genus,  who  are  known  to  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  bare  ground.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  pine  forests  of  Norway,  from  whence 
we  have  received  it.  Is  also  found  plenti- 
ful in  Eussia  and  Siberia,  in  Italy,  and 
several  poi-ts  of  the  Alps. 

Supplement. — The  Wood  Grous  is  found 
in  Sweden,  where  it  inhabits  the  fir  woods, 
and  is  said  to  be  so  extremely  shy  as  to  be 
only  approached  while  it  is  singing,  at 
which  time  the  male  has  a convulsive  mo- 
tion in  his  head  and  eyes,  which  prevents 
him  from  seeing  or  healing  anything.  This 
song  continues  for  a minute  each  time,  and 
enables  the  sportsman  to  approach  by  de- 
grees, taking  care  to  hide  himself  behind  a 
tree  during  the  interval  of  the  song,  until 
he  gets  sufficiently  close  to  fire.  This  bird 
we  believe  is  now  extinct  in  the  British 
dominions ; but  we  have  received  both 
sexes  from  Norway,  perfectly  fresh  and  fit 
for  the  table,  where  they  are  in  general 
much  more  estimated  by  the  epicure  than 
if  they  were  preserved  in  their  feathers, 
considering  the  best  stuffing  to  be  that  of 
stuffing  themselves.  The  female  has  been 
said  to  possess  only  sixteen  feathers  in  the 
tail,  whereas  the  male  has  eighteen.  We 
are  enabled  to  assert  that  both  the  sexes 
have  the  latter  number.  Two  females 
lately  examined  weighed  the  same  within 
six  ounces  ; the  largest  was  three  pounds 
eleven  ounces ; the  length  twenty-seven 
inches.  In  the  crops  of  these  birds  were 
a species  of  berry  similar  to  the  cranberry, 
called,  in  Norway,  Tytteboer  : these,  with 
the  tops  of  the  plant,  and  the  common 
heath,  filled  the  crops.  The  gizzard,  which 
is  extremely  strong  and  muscular,  con- 
tained a vast  quantity  of  crystol-like  peb- 
bles intermixed  -with  the  macerated  food. 
The  male  of  this  species  is  in  Norway 
known  by  the  name  of  Aai’hanen ; the  fe- 
male is  called  Tiur. 

[Grouse,  Sand. — Syrrhaptes. — A genus  of 
birds,  of  which  the  characters  are  : Beak 
short,  rather  slender ; first  primary  of 
each  wing,  and  two  middle  feathers  of 
the  tail,  terminating  in  a long,  slender, 
naked  shaft : legs  densely  covered  to  the 
nails  with  short  feathers ; hind  toe  want- 
ing, the  remaining  toes  somewhat  dilated, 
united  throughout  their  length,  and  foim- 
ing  a fiat  scabrous  solo:  nails  broad  and 
flat,  scarcely  bent.] 

[Grouse,  Sand,  Pallas’. — I&is,  ii.  4.  Syr- 
rhaptes paradoxus,  lUiger.  Tetrao  para- 
doxus, Fallas,  Itin.  ii.  App.  p.  Ill,  tab.  F. ; 
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Zoograph.  Rosso-Asiat.  ii.  p.  74.  — Male  : 
Beak  (stuffed  bird)  dark  horn-colour.  Eore- 
head,  and  space  between  the  beak  and  eye 
and  over  each  eye,  oi'ange-yellow,  con- 
tinued backward  down  the  sides  of  the 
neck  in  a richer  tint,  and  divided  by  a 
streak  of  stone  colour  from  the  bright 
patch  of  reddish  oi’ange  pervading  the 
chin,  and  throat  in  front.  Breast  rich  stone- 
colour,  inclining  to  pink,  bordered  with 
four  darker  pencilled  lines,  from  the  point 
of  each  wing,  when  closed,  across  the 
chest,  the  dark  lines  crossing  each  fea- 
ther near  the  tip,  but  edged  with  stone- 
colour.  Breast  below  these  lines,  and 
flanks,  much  more  pink,  with  a dark  broad 
abdominal  band,  showing  some  pinkish 
feathers,  crossing  the  stomach  in  front  of 
and  between  the  legs.  Vent  and  under 
tail-coverts  white.  Feet  and  legs  huffy 
w'hite,  feathered  to  the  claws.  Ground 
colour  of  back  and  wings  rich  buff,  each 
feather  banded  with  black  and  tipped  with 
buff.  Scapulars  more  unevenly  mai'ked. 
Point  of  wings  with  a few  dark  blotches, 
but  the  wing-coverts  rich  bull’,  tinged  with 
a slight  shading  like  a fine  water-marldng. 
Across  the  secondaries  a rich  chesnut  bar. 
Primaries  greyish  blue ; shafts  black ; first 
primary  shaft  elongated.  Tail-feathers 
barred  like  the  back,  except  two  centre 
ones,  blue  in  tint  and  elongated.  (Autumn 
plumage).  Female  : Upper  part  of  head 
black.  Wings  and  all  upper  parts  streaked, 
spotted  and  barred  with  blacldsh  brown 
on  a huffy  ground,  giving  a mottled  look, 
like  a Kestrel.  Over  the  head,  extending  to 
back  of  each  eye,  a streak  of  lemon-yellow, 
similar  to  the  gular  patch,  which  termi- 
nates in  a dai’k  ring,  not  observable  in  the 
male  at  any  time  ; the  lemon  very  bright. 
Breast,  |aU  the  wing  stone-colour,  not  so 
pink  as  in  male.  Broad  band  across  the 
abdomen  like  the  male,  but  more  reddish 
in  some.  Feet  and  legs  same  as  in  male. 
Tail-feathers  slightly  elongated.  Vent 
white.  Primaries  greyish.  Secondary  bar 
reddish  chesnut.  (Female,  July).  This 
bird  is  a native  of  Asia,  more  especially 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Mr.  Swinhoe  in- 
forms us  it  is  very  abundant,  during  win- 
ter, on  the  plains  between  Pekin  and 
Tientsin,  flocks  of  hundreds  constantly 
passing  over  with  a swift  flight,  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Golden  Plover,  for  which 
bird  they  were  at  first  mistaken.  “ The 
market  at  Tientsin,”  says  Mr.  Swinhoe, 

“ w'as  completely  glutted  with  them,  and 
you  could  purchase  them  for  a mere  no- 
thing. The  natives  call  them  Sha-chee,  or 
Sand-fowl,  and  told  me  they  were  mostly 
caught  with  clap-nets.  After  a fall  of  snow 
the  capture  was  [the  greatest,  for  w'here 
the  net  was  laid  the  ground  was  cleared 
and  strewed  with  small  green  beans.  The 
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cleared  patch  was  almost  sure  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  passing  flocks,  who  would  de- 
scend and  crowd  into  the  snai'e.  It  only 
remained  then  for  the  fowler,  hidden  at  a 
distance,  to  jerk  the  strings,  and  in  his 
hawl  he  w'ould  not  unfrequently  take  the 
whole  flock.”  Mr.  Swinhoe  was  told  that 
these  bii-ds  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
great  plains  of  Tartary  beyond  the  Great 
Wall,  W'here  they  breed  in  the  sand.  The 
same  accomplished  ornithologist  says  they 
possess  rather  a melodious  chuckle,  the 
only  note  he  has  heard  them  utter.  The 
advent  in  Britain  of  this  species  is  the 
most  rejuarkable  ornithological  fact  that 
has  occurred  for  very  many  years.  The  bird 
was  previously  uukuow'n  to  the  European 
Avifauna ; for  although  the  name  was  twice 
introduced  into  our  list,  it  was  also  twice 
struck  out,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
bird  intended  was  a species  of  Pterocles 
long  known  to  ornithologists  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  first 
record  of  this  bird’s  occurrence  [in  Britain 
will  be  found  in  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1859, 
at  p.  0728,  where  Mr.  Moore,  of  Liverpool, 
records  that  a single  specimen  was  Mled 
near  Tremadoc,  in  Wales,  on  the  9th  of 
July  of  that  year;  two  others  w'ere  seen, 
but  escaped.  About  the  same  day  a speci- 
men w'as  killed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Island,  at  Walpole  St.  Peter’s,  in  Norfolk ; 
this  was  an  adult  male  in  perfect  plumage 
(see  Zool.  0704).  On  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month  one  of  these  birds  w'as  killed  on 
the  Continent,  at  Hobro,  in  Jutland,  and 
another  seen  a few  miles  from  the  same 
locality,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Newton  (Zool. 
0780).  An  interval  of  three  years  passed 
over  before  the  bird  w'as  again  observed, 
and  then  it  made  an  invasion  in  force. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  naturalists 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  transfer 
to  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ a record  of  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  bird  was  obtained  or 
seen ; but  many  of  these  records  remain 
incomplete,  owing  to  the  carelessness  and 
indifl'erence  of  w’riters,  who  are  not  them- 
selves natoalists,  in  wording  their  com- 
munications, and  in  failing  to  give  that 
precise  infoimation  which  the  naturalist 
regards  as  of  primary  importance.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  three 
out  of  evei'y  four  communications  sent  to 
the  public  papers  had  neither  the  names 
nor  addresses  of  the  writers ; an  equal 
number  had  no  dates  of  the  occurrences ; 
and  again,  almost  the  only  clew  afforded 
to  the  sex  of  the  visitors  is  from  the  bird- 
stuffers  evidently  mistaking  males  for  fe- 
males, and  recording  them  accordingly  : 
those  few  instances  in  wdiicli  the  speci- 
mens were  pronounced  females,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  two  large  and 
equally  developed  eggs,  were  certainly 
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adult  males,  exhibiting  indications  usual 
at  the  breeding  season ; a low  others, 
wliich  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of 
natiu-alists,  were  as  certainly  females, 
clusters  of  minute  undeveloped  eggs  being 
detected  in  their  ovaries.  Mr.  Henry  Ste- 
venson, of  Norwich,  a most  accomplished 
ornithologist,  has  taken  the  greatest  pains 
to  elicit  the  truth  from  a mass  of  conflict- 
ing and  confused  evidence  on  this  subject, 
and  has  published  the  result  in  two  in- 
valuable papers  in  the  ‘ Zoologist,’  pp. 
8826  and  884,0,  but  his  researches  have 
extended  only  to  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suttblk,  and  therefore  scarcely  form  a 
sufficientbasisforageneralrecord.  In  these 
admirable  papers  Sir.  Stevenson  fixes  the 
number  killed  in  Norfolk  at  fifty-five,  and 
in  Suflblk  at  thirteen  ; of  these,  thirty-five 
were  females,  which  shows  that  the  sexes 
were  about  equal  in  number.  It  will  be 
seen  from  Jlr.  Swinhoe’s  remai'ks,  already 
quoted,  that  in  its  native  country  this  is  a 
migratory  species ; and  we  find  that  the 
direction  of  flight',  as  the  breeding  season 
a2)proaches,  was  westward  from  China 
towards  Chinese  Tartary.  It  may  also 
be  gathered,  from  various  observations 
made  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  during 
the  summer  of  1863,  that  its  progress 
continued  in  the  same  direction ; and  fur- 
ther inferred,  from  the  various  detached 
remai’ks  of  observers  in  England,  that 
this  great  migratqiy  movement  was  still 
continued  in  the  same  direction,  and 
therefore  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
simple  law  which  governs  the  great  vernal 
and  autumnal  movement,  the  direction  of 
which  is  from  south  to  north  in  the  spring, 
from  north  to  south  in  the  autumn.  A 
vast  majority  of  migratory  birds  are  insect- 
feeders,  and  when  the  supply  of  insect 
food  fails,  as  it  invariably  does  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  they  remove  to  southern 
climes  where  winter  has  no  existence ; but 
here  was  a migratory  movement  of  a very 
decided  character,  in  which  the  ordinary 
migratory  imjiulse  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely absent.  The  arrival  on  British  land 
seems  to  have  commenced  about  the  thii-d 
week  in  May,  and  to  have  continued  un- 
interrupted until  the  third  week  in  June, 
when  it  ceased  entirely,  for  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  examples  of  this  bird 
subsequently  found  had  arrived  during 
the  month  included  between  these  dates  ; 
during  this  period  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  probably  three  hundred, 
were  destroyed.  This  view  of  the  direction 
taken  during  this  abnormal  migration  is 
certainly  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Gatke,  who,  writing  from  Heligoland,  says 
(Zool.  8724),  “ 'J’his  very  beautiful  ami  inte- 
resting stranger  was  first  observed  and  shot 
here  on  the  2lst  of  May,  tho  weather  being 


very  fine  with  a moderate  easterly  breeze.' 
Each  successive  day  up  to  the  earUer  part 
of  June,  it  was  seen  here  in  docks  varying 
from  about  three,  five  or  fifteen,  to  fifty,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  even  to  a hundred. 
Out  of  these  nearly  thirty  have  been  shot ; 
the  earlier  birds  being,  with  two  excep- 
tions, all  very  fine  male  specimens;  the 
later  nearly  all  female  birds  ; every  one  of 
them  in  the  most  perfect  plumage.  After 
a lapse  of  a fortnight,  viz.,  on  the  22nd  of 
Jime,  six  sand  grouse  again  made  their 
appearance  : out  of  these  five  were  shot, 
all  female  birds,  whose  plumage  no  longer 
had  the  fresh  and  tidy  appearance  of  the 
earlier  instances  ; so  that  all  through  this 
abnormal  and  mysterious  excursion  of  the 
species  they  still  adhered  to  the  rules  of 
birds  on  a regular  spring  migration  ; that 
is,  the  males  forming  the  van,  the  finest 
old  specimens  coming  first,  after  which 
the  females  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  rear  being  invariably  made  up  by  weak, 
badly  developed  or  injured  individuals  of 
a shabby  aj)pearance.  I was  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  two  living  specimens  of  this 
sand  grouse,  a male  and  a female,  both  of 
which  for  a while  went  on  very  well ; but 
yestei’day,  to  my  great  regret,  I discovered 
that  the  female  had  died.  The  abdomen 
of  this  bird  had  the  appearance  as  if  con- 
taining a developed  egg,  w'hich  on  exami- 
nation, however,  proved  to  be  a solid  accu- 
mulation of  a gritty  calcareous  substance, 
of  the  size  of  a large  walnut.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  if  these  birds  were  to 
breed  on  the  English  moors.  Although  I 
have  little  doubt  that,  if  at  convenient 
localities  they  ai*e  left  undisturbed,  such 
will  be  the  result,  it  also  is  my  opinion 
that  in  the  autumn  the  otfspring,  together 
with  the  parent  birds,  will  depart  for  their 
original  fatherland,  never  to  return.  But 
a future  different  result  would  perhaps  be 
obtained  if  such  young  birds  were  to  be 
procured  before  fully  fledged,  kept  weU 
dining  the  winter,  and  set  at  liberty  the 
following  spring  near  such  localities  as 
their  parents  had  chosen  for  their  nidifica- 
tion.  If  during  this  season  any  young 
sand  grouse  are  reared  in  England  or  on 
the  Continent,  I am  sure  one  or  other  of 
them  will  turn  up  on  Heligoland.”  It 
tlius  seems  quite  certain  that  the  arrival 
of  these  birds  in  Hehgolnnd  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  simultaneous  with  their  nnival 
in  England,  a circumstance  by  no  means 
remarkable  when  we  recollect  that  orni- 
thologists have  calculated  tho  rate  at 
which  birds  can  fly  at  the  rate  of  forty, 
fifty  and  even  sixty  miles  an  hour,  ami 
therefore  that  only  a few  hours  of  con- 
tinuous flight  would  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish  tho  distance  between  the  con- 
tinent of  Eui'opo  and  any  part  of  the 
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British  Islands.  No  hypothesis  can  be 
more  plausible  than  that  the  very  birds 
which  rested  on  the  ocean  islet  of  Heli- 
goland made  their  appearance,  on  the 
days  immediately  following,  on  the  coast 
of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Lincoln- 
shire. It  is  not,  however,  to  be  over- 
looked that  the  bird  arrived  almost  si- 
multaneously at  very  distant  and  very 
opposite  parts  of  the  kingdom ; thus,  com- 
mencing at  Hehgoland,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  we  find  them  on  the  22nd  of  May  on 
Wolney  Island,  off  the  west  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire (Zool.  8687) ; on  the  23rd,  in  Nor- 
folk (Zool.  8718) ; on  the  20th,  at  Aider- 
shot  (Zool.  8083) ; on  the  27th,  at  Forest 
Gate,  in  Essex  (Zool.  8084)  ; on  the  28th, 
at  Thorpe,  in  Suffolk  (Zool.  8085) ; on  the 
29th,  in  Essex  (Zool.  8084).  Touching 
the  food  of  the  sand  grouse  while  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  evidence  that  no  imper- 
fection of  observation  can  mystify,  and  no 
future  observations  can  jmssibly  confute  : 
this  evidence  is  derived  Rom  a careful 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach by  botanists  in  all  respects  compe- 
tent to  pronounce  an  opinion ; the  seeds 
have  also  been  sown,  and  the  result  has  in 
every  case  verified  the  previous  con- 
clusion. Nothing  but  seeds  and  very  mi- 
nute stones  has  been  discovered.  The  seeds 
belong  to  seven  natural  orders  of  plants; 
amongst  the  Cruciferse,  Capsella  bursa- 
pastoris,  Brassica  napus,  Sinapis  arvensis, 
and  Raphanus  Raphanistrum ; amongst 
the  CaryophyUacese,  Sagina  apetala  and  S. 
procumbens,  Stellaria  holosteum  and  S. 
media;  amongst  the  Leguminosse,  Ulex 
europceus.  Genista  anglica  and  G.  tinc- 
toria,  Cytisus  scoparius.  Ononis  spinosus, 
Medicago  minima.  Trifolium  repens,  T. 
pratense  and  T.  suffocatum,  and  Lotus 
corniculatus ; amongst  the  Plantagina- 
cece,  Plantago  major  and  P.  coronopus; 
amongst  the  Chenopodiaoese,  Chenopo- 
dium  olidum,  C.  Bonus-Henricus  and 
C.  album,  and  several  others  doubtfully 
ascertained ; amongst  the  Polygonaceae, 
Polygonum  aviculare,  P.  f^opyrum,  P. 
convolvulus  and  P.  persicaria,  Rumex  pa- 
lustris,  R.  acetosa  and  R.  acetosella ; 
amongst  the  Gramineae,  Poa  annua.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  these  seeds  are 
of  small  size,  and  consequently  the  nu- 
merical supply  required  to  fill  the  sto- 
mach is  very  large  indeed.] 

[Guernsey  Partridge.  — See  Partridge, 
Guernsey.] 

Guillem. — See  GuiUemot,  Foolish. 

Guillemot.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are ; Bill  slender,  pointed ; 
the  mandible  slightly  bending  towards  the 
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end ; ^ base  covered  •witli  short  feathers. 
Nostrils  lodged  in  a hollow  near  the 
base.  Tongue  slender,  almost  the  length 
of  the  bill.  Legs  furnished  with  three 
toes,  all  placed  forward,  and  webbed. 

Guillemot,  Black.  — [ForrclZ,  iii.  465; 
Ilewitson,  cxxvi.  402.]  Colymbus  Grylle, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  220,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
584.  Uria  Gr^dle,  Ind.  Orn.  iil  p.  797,  2 ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  179.  Uria  mi- 
nor nigra,  Columba  groenlandica,  Bris.  vi. 
p.  70,  3 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  379;  Raii  Syn.  p. 
121,  6 ; Will.  p.  245.  Le  petit  GuiUemot, 
Buf.  ix.  p.  354.  Greenland  Dove,  or  Sea 
Turtle,  Albin,  ii.  t.  80 ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  326, 
t.  78.  Black  GuiUemot,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
236 ; Ib.  fol.  138,  t.  H.  4 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  437  ; Lath.  Sy7i.  vi.  p.  332,  3 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  ri.  t.  221 ; Wale.  S^jn.  i.  t.  95  ; 
Bull.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  17.  Provincial : Scia- 
ber. — This  species  weighs  fourteen  ounces ; 
length  near  fourteen  inches.  The  bill  is 
black,  strait,  slender ; inside  of  the  mouth 
yeUow-red.  The  whole  plumage  is  black, 
except  some  of  the  wing-coverts  and  se- 
condary quills,  which  are  tipped  with 
white ; legs  red.  Some  are  said  to  be 
found  wholly  black ; others  spotted  black 
and  white ; and  that  the  plumage  is 
changed  to  white  in  ivinter.  These  birds 
are  not  frequent  on  the  southern  coasts, 
but  are  not  uncommon  in  the  north,  on 
the  Fam  islands,  and  in  Scotland  in  the 
Hebrides.  We  have  seen  it  rarely  on  the 
coast  of  Wales  near  Tenbeigh,  where  a few 
breed  annuaUy ; but  nowhere  else  that  we 
could  find  from  thence  to  St.  Darid’s.  It 
lays  one  egg  of  a dirty  white,  blotched 
with  pale  rust-colour,  which  is  deposited 
under  ground,  or  in  some  hole  in  the 
rocks.  Frequent  in  Greenland,  Hudson’s 
Bay,  and  other  northern  parts. 

Supplement. — This  bhd,  in  the  Orkney 
and  Zetland  islands,  is  called  Pufiinet, 
Taiste,  Toyst,  Tysty,  or  Tyste.  It  remains 
there  the  whole  year,  becoming  speckled 
with  white  in  winter,  and  is  then  con- 
sidered  as  the  young  only,  left  behind, 
and  that  the  old  migrate.  It  continues 
the  whole  year  in  the  bay  of  DubUn,  and 
is  there  common.  (Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p. 
265).  Mr.  Henry  Boys  observed  both  old 
and  young,  in  the  month  of  August,  at 
Fowlesheugh  near  Stonehaven,  in  Scot- 
land. The  female  measui'ed  fifteen  inches 
and  a half  in  length ; in  this  there  was  no 
white  except  on  the  wings ; but  in  the 
young  birds  the  under  parts  were  white 
streaked  with  black,  as  was  the  white  in 
the  u'ings : legs  dusky  brown : the  tail 
consists  of  twelve  feathers.  The  Black 
Guillemot  is  amongst  the  few  feathered 
inhabitants  of  the  North  Cape  of  Lapland. 
(Acerbi). 
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[Guillemot,  Bridled  or  Ringed. — Yarrell, 
iii.  4(J1.  Uria  laciyraans,  Temminck,  Man. 
d'Oniith.  ii.  p.  577.  — “ An  niliilt  bird  in 
its  breeding  plumage,  obtained  at  Grimsey 
Island,  has  the  beak  black,  rather  more 
slender  in  form  than  that  of  the  Common 
Guillemot  obtained  at  the  same  localit}^ 
the  irides  dm-k ; all  round  the  eye  a nar- 
row ring  of  piu’e  white,  and  a line  of  the 
same  colour,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
passing  from  the  ej'e  backwards  and  dc>wn- 
wards  on  the  neck ; head,  chin,  throat, 
upper  part  of  neck  all  round,  lower  portion 
of  neck  behind,  back,  wingj,  and  tail  dull 
greyish  black ; tips  of  secondaries,  and  all 
under  surface  of  the  body,  white ; legs, 
toes,  and  membranes  brownish  black.  The 
whole  length  is  about  eighteen  inches ; 
the  wing,  from  the  joint  to  the  end,  eight 
inches.” — Yan-ell,  iii.  404.  Examples  of 
this  bird  have  occurred  on  se^'eral  parts  of 
our  coast,  but  doubts  are  entertained  whe- 
ther it  be  distinct  as  a species  from  the 
Common  Guillemot  (Uiia  troile) : on  this 
point  opinions  are  equally  balanced.] 

[Guillemot,  Brunnich's,  or  Thickbilled.  — 
Yarrell,  iii.  458 ; Heioitson,  cxxx.  400.  Uria 
Brunnichii,  Fleming,  Brit.  An.  p.  104.  — 
“ The  beak  is  black ; the  posterior  half  of 
the  marginal  portion  of  the  upper  mandible 
nearly  white,  extending  from  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  to  the  point  where  the  feathers 
project  on  the  bill ; the  irides  dark ; head, 
throat,  neck  behind,  back,  wings,  and  tail 
sooty  black ; secondaries  tixjped  w ith  white ; 
belly  and  all  beneath  pure  white,  running 
up  to  a point  on  the  front  of  the  neck  ; in 
the  Common  Guillemot  the  white  colour 
ends  here  in  the  form  of  a rounded  arch  ; 
legs,  toes  and  their  membranes  brownish 
black.  The  -whole  length  is  eighteen  inches. 
From  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
quill-feathei’  eight  inches  and  a quarter. 
The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage.” — Yarrell, 
iii.  4(10.  This  species,  which  is  a native 
of  Greenland,  has  occurred  in  Ireland,  the 
Orkneys,  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  Mr. 
Yarrell  says  “ It  may  be  presumed  to  breed 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry.”] 

[Guillemot,  Common.  — See  Guillemot, 
Foolish.] 

Guillemot,  Foolish. — [Yarrell,  iii.  453; 
Hewitson,  cxxiv.  455.]  Colymbus  Troile, 
Lin.  Syet.  i.  p.  2i20,  2 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
585.  Uria,  Bris.  -vi.  p.  70,  1,  t.  6,  f.  1 ; Ib. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  377.  Ur-iu  Troile,  Ind.  Orn.  ii. 
p.  700,  1 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  175. 
Tyrmwia  Hoieri,  Raii  Syn.  p.  120,  A.  4 ; 
Will.  i>.  244,  t.  05.  Le  Guillemot,  Btif.  ix. 
p.  350,  t.  25.  Foolish  Guillemot,  Br.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  234 ; Ib.  fol.  138,  t.  H.  3 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  430 ; Will,  Angl.  p.  324 ; 


Albin,  i.  t.  84;  Edw.  t.  359,  f.  1 ; Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  320, 1 ; Ib.  Snp.  p.  205  ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  vi.  t.  220  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  17  ; 
Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  90  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t. 
28.  Provincial : Sea-hen ; Scout ; Kiddaw ; 
Murre;  Lavy;  Willock;  Tinkershire ; Mar- 
rot;  Strany;  Lungy;  Slcrrttock. — This  spe- 
cies weighs  about  twenty-four  ounces ; 
length  seventeen  inches.  The  bill  is  black, 
three  inches  lojrg,  strait,  sharp-pointed ; 
inside  of  the  mouth  yellow  ; irides  dusky. 
The  base  of  the  bill  is  covered  with  soft 
feathers,  winch,  with  the  head,  neck,  back, 
wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a deep  mouse- 
coloured  brown';  the  tips  of  the  lesser 
qnill-featliers  w'hite;  the  whole  under  side 
of  the  body  pure  white  ; on  the  sides  un- 
der the  wings  a few  dusky  lines ; from  the 
eye  to  the  hind-head  is  a singular  line 
occasioned  by  a division  of  the  feathers ; 
legs  dusky.  These  birds  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  our 
high  rocky  coasts  from  north  to  south, 
and  in  some  places  perfectly  swarm.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  hundreds  sitting 
upon  their  eggs  on  the  ledge  of  a rock,  in 
a line  nearly  touching  each  other.  The 
female  lays  but  one  egg,  of  a greenish  co- 
lour, blotched  and  marbled  with  dusky,  so 
variable  that  scarce  two  are  seen  alike. 
They  seldom  quit  their  eggs  unless  dis- 
turbed, but  are  fed  with  sprats  and  other 
small  fish  by  the  male.  In  places  where 
they  are  seldom  disturbed  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty they  are  put  to  fiight,  and  may  some- 
times be  taken  with  the  hand ; others 
flutter  into  the  water,  appearing  not  to 
have  much  use  of  their  wings.  They  be- 
gin to  settle  on  their  breeding-places  early 
in  May,  and  wholly  leave  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust. The  Razorbill  is  frequently  found 
in  the  same  situation,  but  seldom  breed 
on  the  same  cliff,  at  least  not  close  to  or 
intermixed  with  the  groups  of  Guillemots. 
Both  these  birds  ai’e  indiscriminately 
called  Willocks.and  Murres  in  some  parts. 
The  young  seldom  leave  the  rocks  till 
they  can  fly,  and  ai'e  of  the  same  colour 
■n’ith  the  pai’ent  birds. 

Supplement. — In  the  latter  end  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1805,  as  cold  and  severe  a winter  as 
for  many  years  had  been  expei-ienced  in 
the  West  of  England,  several  of  these 
birds  were  shot  in  the  estuary  of  Kings- 
bridge,  some  of  which  we  examined  ; and 
one  that  was  dissected  proved  a female, 
and  weighed  about  thirty  ounces.  These 
had  the  exact  plumage  of  those  which  fre- 
quent our  rocks  in  summer,  and  in  every 
respect  so  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
summer  dress  of  the  Foolish  Guillemot, 
that  it  should  seem  to  prove,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  Leaser  Guillemot  is 
perfectly  distinct,  and  that  the  FooKsh 
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Guillemot  at  no  season  is  differently  marked. 
The  colour  even  at  this  time  is  not  black, 
as  in  the  Lesser  species,  but  of  the  usual 
dark  brown.  This  is  the  only  instance 
that  has  occurred  to  us  of  this  bird  having 
been  taken  on  our  coast  in  the  winter,  but 
it  is  a circumstance  fraught  with  informa- 
tion. After  liaving  related  w'hat  is  so  much 
in  favour  of  the  distinction  of  the  species, 
it  behoves  us  to  record  faithfully  all  those 
circumstances  that  may  militate  against 
such  an  opinion.  Of  such  the  following 
stands  foremost: — In  June,  1805,  we  ex- 
amined a young  Guillemot  that  was  full- 
grown,  excepting  the  wings  and  tail ; its 
weight  was  thirty-one  ounces  : length  six- 
teen inches  and  a half.  The  plumage  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  brown 
mixed  with  grey,  some  of  the  lesser  co- 
verts of  the  wings  the  same  : the  feathers 
of  the  tail  margined  and  tipped  rufous- 
w'hite  : the  upper  part  of  the  neck  before, 
and  the  throat,  as  far  as  the  dark  colour 
usually  extends,  are  mottled  black  and 
white ; these  maiidngs  pass  round  the 
sides  of  the  head  beliind  the  eyes,  and 
meet  behind  the  nape  iu  an  obscure  nar- 
row band ; the  feathers  on  these  parts 
being  white  tipped  with  black,  not  dis- 
tinctly marked,  some  black  and  others 
white.  The  rest  is  hke  the  Foolish  Guil- 
lemot, but  darker  about  the  head  and  liind 
neck.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  yellowish 
flesh-colour  : length  of  the  bill  to  the  nos- 
ti’ils  one  inch  and  a half,  to  the  gape  two 
and  three-quarters.  The  extraordinary 
weight  of  this  bird  (admitting  it  to  be  the 
young  of  the  Foolish  species,  and  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  no  other  is 
known  to  breed  on  the  coast  where  it  was 
taken)  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  it  was  highly  fed,  while  the 
old  bh'ds  at  this  season  are  more  ex- 
hausted ; but  we  have  had  old  birds  of 
superior  w'eight  sometimes.  Several  of 
these,  exactly  similar  in  markings,  were 
shot  at  the  same  time  at  the  mouth  of  Sal- 
comb  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  South  Devon. 
It  now  appeal's  that  this  species,  like  the 
Eazorbill,  is  at  first,  in  its  nestling  fea- 
thers, like  the  parent  birds,  destitute  of 
any  white  about  the  head  and  neck,  but 
that  after  they  take  to  the  water,  and 
before  they  can  fly,  a partial  moulting 
takes  place,  and  the  throat  and  fore  part 
of  the  neck  become  spotted  with  white 
feathers  tipped  with  dusky,  and  which  in 
a slight  degree  extends  round  behind  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck.  Now  it  must  be 
remarked  by  every  naturalist  that  these 
newly-acquired  white  feathers,  tipped  with 
dusky,  must  be  again  cast,  and  be  re- 
placed by  entirely  white  ones,  in  order  to 
render  this  bird  similar  in  plumage  to  the 
Lesser  Guillemot ; a circumstance,  if  not 


impossible,  highly  improbable.  Besides, 
if  these  two  species  were  at  any  time  by 
accident  to  be  found  alike  in  plumage,  no 
one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  we  at 
this  moment  have  of  placing  all  the  spe- 
cies before  us,  the  two  Guillemots  and  two 
Auks  wliich  have  caused  such  discrepancy 
of  opinion,  together  with  their  young  at 
different  ages,  would  hesitate  a moment  iu 
deciding  the  matter.  The  size  and  weight 
of  the  spotted  young  Guillemot  is  essen- 
tially greater  than  the  Lesser  Guillemot  is 
ever  found  to  be  ; the  neck  is  longer,  and, 
as  an  especial  mark  of  distinction,  the  bill 
of  this  young  bird  is  full  one-third  longer, 
and  is  furnished  with  an  indenture  in 
both  mandibles  near  the  tip.  This  is  an 
obvious  mark  of  distinction,  not,  we  be- 
lieve, before  noticed  in  the  Foolish  Guille- 
mot, and  of  which  the  Lesser  Guillemot  is 
wholly  destitute  in  the  under  mandible, 
though  on  the  upper,  nearer  to  the  point, 
there  is  a very  slight  inclination  to  an  in- 
denture. The  circumstance  of  variation 
of  colour  in  particular  parts  of  the  plum- 
age in  some  of  these  species,  especially  the 
change  to  that  of  white,  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  Black  Guillemot,  which  has  been 
found  to  vary  so  much  that  the  older  na- 
turalists had  formed  of  them  several  spe- 
cies ; but  no  Ornithologist  of  the  present 
day  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the  same 
bird  in  aU  its  various  plumage,  by  size 
and  other  immutable  characters.  We  con- 
sider it  extremely  fortunate  to  have  ob- 
tained the  Foolish  Guillemot  in  the  midst 
of  mnter  (a  rare  occurrence),  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Lesser  Guillemot  to  com- 
pare with  the  young  of  the  former,  having 
the  speckled  neck.  The  size  and  weight, 
so  different;  the  length  and  structure  of 
the  bill,  so  dissimilar  in  the  two  species, 
and  so  exactly  alike  in  the  old  and  young 
birds  of  the  former,  set  all  controversy  at 
rest  upon  this  subject.  These  birds  are  as 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other  as  the 
Lesser  is  from  the  Black  Guillemot ; and 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  Black-billed 
Auk  is  as  distinct  from  the  Razorbill  as  it 
is  from  the  Little  Auk ; the  invariable  dif- 
ference in  size,  as  well  ns  other  circum- 
stances related  under  their  proper  heads, 
do  not  leave  even  a shadow  of  doubt.  The 
eggs  of  this  species  of  Guillemot  and  those 
of  the  Razorbill,  when  boiled  hard,  are  in 
some  parts  much  esteemed. 

Guillemot,  Lesser.  — Colymbus  minor, 
Gmel. Syst.i.-p. 585.  Uria minor, ReM)tcA:,Rr. 
Birds,  if.  t.  p.  177.  Uria  Troile,  Ind.  Om.  ii. 
p.  707, 1,  j3.  Lesser  Guillemot,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  235,  t.  83 ; Ib.  fol.  138 ; Arct.  Zool.  Sup. 
p.  69 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  332,  2 ; Wale.  Syn. 
t.  07.  Provincial : Winter  Guillemot;  Morrot. 
— This  bird  is  less  than  the  preceding 
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species ; its  weight  is  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen ounces ; length  about  sixteen  inches. 
Bill  and  irides  the  same  as  the  last.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black ; from 
the  eye  a dusky  streak  pointing  backwards ; 
the  tips  of  the  secondary  quill-feathers  are 
slightly  marked  with  white ; the  cheeks, 
tliroat,  and  all  beneath  white ; along  the 
sides  and  on  the  thiglis  a few  dusky 
sti-eaks ; legs  black.  These  are  found 
sparingly  on  the  southern  coasts  in  winter 
only,  but  more  frequently  in  the  north. 
Many  doubts  have  been  entertained  with 
regard  to  this  bird.  Dr.  Latham,  in  his 
‘ Synopsis,’  was  inclined  to  believe  it  no 
other  than  the  Foolish  Guillemot,  and  in 
his  ‘ Index  Ornithologicus  ’ has  put  them 
together.  There  are  some  circumstances, 
however,  that  forbid  us  from  coinciding 
with  that  excellent  Ornithologist.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that,  besides  the  difference  in 
size  and  plumage,  this  bii'd  is  rarely  met 
with  in  the  south  till  the  month  of  No- 
vember ; whereas  the  other  species  always 
leave  us  before  September,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear again  till  the  ensuing  spring ; and 
that  the  young  are  at  the  time  they  depart 
exactly  like  the  old  ones.  In  the  same 
state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  have  the 
Eazorbill  and  the  Black-billed  Auk  been 
held,  under  the  heads  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  more  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Pennant  observes,  these  and  the  Black- 
biUed  Auks  haunt  the  Firth  of  Forth 
during  winter,  in  large  flocks,  where  they 
are  called  Morrots ; and  that  they  retire 
before  spring.  “Where  such  opportunity 
offers  it  is  much  to  be  wished  some  natu- 
ralist would  pay  attention  to  the  doubts 
in  question. 

Supplement. — Having  enlarged  so  much 
upon  the  identity  of  this  bird  as  a distinct 
species  in  treating  of  the  Foolish  Guille- 
mot, it  only  remains  for  us  to  remark  that 
this  species,  together  with  the  Black-billed 
Auk  (Alca  pica),  are  found  in  vast  abun- 
dance, in  winter,  in  the  bays  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  extending  even  to  the  Orkney 
and  Zetland  Islands,  but  particularly  in 
the  Frtth  of  Forth  ; and  at  the  same  time 
being  so  sparingly  scattered  over  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  kingdom,  evinces  that  they 
are  yjroperly  natives  of  the  more  northern 
regions,  and  retire  only  from  the  icy  seas, 
to  such  parts  as  may  afford  them  subsist- 
ence. Thus  they  are  contented  with  a 
boreal  station,  even  in  the  colder  months, 
and  never  seek  a southern  region, 
but  mostly  continue  on  our  northern 
shores,  where  they  are  never  impeded  by 
ice  from  diving  after  their  favourite  prey, 
the  sprat,  which  is  there  found  in  abun- 
dance throughout  the  winter.  The  Fool- 
ish Guillemot  and  the  Eazorbill,  on  the 


contrary,  are  indigenous  to  this  country, 
breed  on  most  of  our  higher  cliffs  that 
form  a harrier  to  the  ocean,  and,  after  per- 
forming the  great  dictates  of  nature,  iu- 
vaiiably  leave  our  shores,  and  retreat  to 
some  more  southern  climate ; nor  is  one 
to  be  found  amongst  the  Lesser  Guille- 
mots and  Black-bUled  Auks,  in  the  winter 
season,  so  far  north  as  Scotland,  an  acci- 
dental maimed  bird  excepted ; and  only 
one  or  two  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  the  Foolish  Guillemot  was  found  on 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  Island  (De- 
vonshire) at  that  season.  Thus  has  Nature 
assigned  to  these  birds  their  limited  sta- 
tions, by  forming  them  of  different  tem- 
peraments : the  more  tender  species,  that 
winter  in  the  southern  parts  ^of  Europe 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  return  with 
the  syjring  to  our  temperate  climate,  and 
as  it  were  push  on  the  hardier  species  to 
their  northern  destination.  Thus  the 
Lesser  Guillemot  and  Black-billed  Auk  in 
part  supply  the  place  of  the  Foohsh  Guil- 
lemot and  Eazorbill  during  the  winter, 
and  the  reverse  is  the  consequence  of  our 
nearer  approach  to  the  sun.  We  shall 
now  sum  up  the  account  of  these  hitherto 
ambiguous  species,  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  may  continue  to  be  of  an 
opinion  that  the  Lesser  Guillemot  and 
Black-biUed  Auk  are  only  the  young  of 
the  Foolish  Guillemot  and  Eazorbill.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  reasoning  upon  natural  causes,  to 
suppose  that  when  the  two  last  retire,  in 
the  autumn,  from  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  they  should  go  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  be  converted  by  a change  of 
plumage  into  the  two  former.  The  sup- 
position that  any  bird  should  migi'ate 
northward  to  pass  the  vunter  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  actual  cause  of  the  propen- 
sity to  migi-ate.  Eveiy  species  of  animal 
that  shifts  its  quarters  with  the  seasons, 
breeds  in  the  higher  and  passes  the  win- 
ter in  the  lower  latitudes.  Those  who  may 
have  formed  an  opinion  that  the  two  first 
are  the  young  of  the  others  should  be 
asked  to  produce  an  instance  of  so  unna- 
tural a case  as  that  of  all  the  young  of  any 
species  remaining  behind  to  winter  in  a 
nortliern  country,  while  the  old  birds  seek 
a more  southern  climate.  Besides,  those 
who  favour  such  an  opinion  mustgo  further, 
for  they  must  also  believe  that,  when  the 
old  birds  leave  England,  in  the  autumn, 
to  winter  along  the  shores  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Continent,  the  young  birds 
take  a contrajy  direction,  and  accumulate 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  as  far  as  Zetland, 
in  which  jmrts  they  are  infinitely  more 
abundant  than  anywhere  furtlier  south. 
More  need  not  bo  said  to  convince  any 
reasoning  mind  of  the  unphilosophicol 
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principle  of  such  an  opinion.  Whatever 
variation,  therefore,  may  have  appeared  in 
the  change  of  plumage  of  some,  for  which 
we  caunot  so  readily  account,  we  may  be 
assured  our  safest  guide  is  the  habits,  and 
ttiat  alone  must  convince  us  of  the  clilfer- 
ence  of  the  species  iu  question,  were  all 
other  distinctions  wanting.  Myriads  of 
Foolish  Guillemots  and  Razorbills  resort 
to  the  loftj-  promontories  of  the  southern 
as  well  as  the  northern  shores  of  Great 
Biitain : and  when  these  retire,  not  a 
Lesser  Guillemot  or  a Black-billed  Auk  is 
to  be  seen  in  their  place  for  a month  or 
six  weeks,  and  then  a few  stragglers  only, 
for  they  are  never  common  in  the  South 
of  England.  As  it  has  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  the  Little  Auk  changes  its 
black  head  and  neck  after  the  breeding 
season,  and  re-assumes  it  again  in  the 
spring,  there  is  much  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Black-billed  Auk  and 
Lesser  Guillemot  do  the  same,  as  they  are 
equally  birds  of  the  same  northeim  re- 
gions. It  may  also  be  fairly  infenred  that 
neither  the  Razorbill  nor  the  Foolish 
Guillemot  vary  their  plumage  at  any  sea- 
son, since  none  of  the  latter,  which  are 
occasionally  shot  in  the  winter  on  the 
south  coast  of  Devon,  differ  in  the  least 
from  their  summer  plumage.  A singular 
variety  of  this  species  was  taken  alive  in 
the  month  of  March.  Its  length  sixteen 
inches.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage, 
where  this  species  is  usually  black,  are  in 
this  bird  of  a pale  cinereous-broivn  ; the 
margins  of  the  feathers  palest ; quills  the 
same,  with  pale  tips ; the  secondaries,  as 
usual,  tiirped  with  white ; the  under  parts, 
cheeks,  and  throat,  as  usual,  white ; legs 
dull  orange-brown.  This  hir’d  devoured 
flesh,  as  well  as  fish,  cut  into  slerrder 
pieces,  and  doubtless  would  have  lived  on 
fresh  water,  had  not  some  defect  existed 
that  caused  its  capture,  and  which  pro- 
bably occasioned  its  death,  after  ten  days’ 
confinement  in  the  menagerie.  It  had  in 
this  short  time  become  docile,  and  came 
to  the  side  of  the  pond  to  be  fed  ; this 
gave  Its  an  opportunity  of  observing  its 
motions  when  diving  for  its  food ; and  it 
was  evident  that  all  its  evolutions  under 
water  were  per-formed  by  its  wings  alone, 
the  legs  being  thrown  back.  It  is  literally 
flying  in  w’ater,  for  the  w ings  have  exactly 
the  same  action,  except  that  they  are  not 
quite  so  much  extended  nor  so  r-apidly 
moved,  as  wiien  flying  in  air.  By  thus 
converting  its  short  wings  into  fins  its 
progressive  motion  is  rapid,  and  the  body 
is  tirrned  quickly  by  the  exertion  of  one 
wing  more  or  less  than  the  other,  for 
neitlier  the  tail  nor  the  legs  gave  it 
the  least  bias.  It  is  only  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  that  the  legs  are  used  as  ooi’s. 


[The  Lesser  Guillemot  of  Gmelin  is  cer- 
tainly the  Common  Guillemot.] 

[Guillemot,  Binged. — See  Guillemot,  Bri- 
dled.] 

Guillemot,  Spotted.  — Uria  Grj'Ue,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  797,  2,  var.  Black  Guillemot, 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  333.  var.  Spotted  Guille- 
mot, Br.  Zool.  ii.  t.  83,  f.  2.  Spotted  Green- 
land Dove,  Edio.  t.  00. — There  is  no  doubt 
but  this  bird  is  a mere  viiriety  of  the  Black 
Guillemot,  more  or  less  spotted.  [Cer- 
tainly the  Black  Guillemot.] 

Gulden  Head. — See  Puffin. 

Gull.  — A genus’  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are:  Bill  strong,  sti’oit,  but  bend- 
ing down  at  the  poiut ; on  the  low’er  man- 
dible an  angular  ijrominence.  Nostrils 
oblong,  narrow’,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  bill.  Tongue  a little  cloven.  Body 
light,  very  full  of  feathers ; wings  long. 
Legs  small,  naked  above  the  knees.  Feet 
small ; toes  before  webbed ; back  toe 
small. 

Gull,  Arctic. — [FamZZ,  iii.  030;  Hewit- 
son,  cxliii.  509.]  Lai’us  Parasiticus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  226,  10  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  001 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  819, 15 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  p.  239  ; Lin.  Trans,  viii.  p.  207.  Ster- 
corarius  longicaudus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  155,  3, — 
p.  150,  1 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  402,— p.  401. 
L’Abbe  a longue  qixeue,  Buf.  viii.  p.  445. 
Strunt-jager,  Baii  Syn.  p.  127,  2.  Arctic 
Birds,  Edw.  t.  148,  149,  M.  & F.  Arctic 
Gull,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  245,  t.  87,  M.  & F. ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  459 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p. 
389, 10,  t.  99;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ri.  t.  207 ; 
Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  116.  [Richai’dson’s  Skua 
of  Yan’ell,  and  Richardson’s  Arctic  Gull  of 
Hewitson,  as  cited  above.]  Provincial : 
Fearer;  Dung-hunter;  Scull;  Badock ; Fas- 
ceddai’ ; ScoutinaUan ; Dirten-allan  or  Al- 
len.— The  length  of  this  species  is  about 
twenty-one  inches. , The  biU  is  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  pretty  much  hooked,  and 
of  a dusky  colour ; nostrils  placed  in  a 
kind  of  cere.  The  top  of  the  head  is  black; 
on  the  sides,  forehead,  neck,  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  white ; across  the  breast 
a pale  dusky  bar ; the  upper  ports  of  the 
body,  w’ings,  and  tail  black ; the  base  of 
the  quills  white  on  the  inner  webs;  the 
two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  four 
inches  longer  than  the  rest;  legs  black, 
scaly.  This,  like  all  the  genus,  is  liable 
to  vary  in  plumage  according  to  age.  In 
some  the  white  pai’ts  ore  mixed  with 
brow’n,  and  the  black  parts  dusky  brown  ; 
the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  also  vei^’ 
little  longer  than  the  rest.  The  female  is 
said  by  some  to  be  cntirelj’  brown,  palest 
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beneath  ; others  assert  this  sex  to  be  like 
the  male,  which  is  most  probable,  and  that 
the  brown  variety  is  only  young  birds  in 
their  first  feathers.  This  bird  is  not  un- 
common in  the  Hebrides  ami  in  the  Ork- 
nies,  where  they  breed  amongst  the  heath, 
appeai'ing  in  May,  and  retire  in  August. 
Has  been  met  with  as  far  south  as  York- 
shire. It  is  said  to  make  a nest  of  grass 
and  moss  in  some  mar.--hy  place,  and  lay 
two  eggs,  the  size  of  those  of  a Hen,  ash- 
coloured,  spotted  T\dth  black.  This  and 
other  species  of  Gulls  pursue  the  lesser 
ones,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  dung,  as 
some  have  asserted,  but  to  make  them  dis- 
gorge, which  they  catch  with  great  dex- 
terity before  it  reaches  tlie  water.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  all  this  tiibe  are  voracious, 
and,  if  pursued  by  a Hawk  or  other  bird 
that  creates  alarm,  it  reaiUly  disgorges,  in 
order  to  lighten  itself  and  escape  by  flight. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them  bring 
up  a lai'ge  quantity  of  half-digested  food 
when  slightly  wounded  by  shot : tamed 
Gulls  will  do  the  same  if  driven  by  a dog. 
Gulls  'float  Ughtly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  fea- 
thers in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and 
seem  incapable  of  diving.  If  wounded 
ever  so  slightly  and  fall  in  the  water,  they 
never  attempt  to  dive  Uke  other  aquatic 
birds.  The  Arctic  Gull  is  found  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Eussia,  and  as  far 
as  Kamtschatka;  is  common  in  Greenland. 

Supplement. — The  Arctic  Gull  is  a very 
rare  species  in  the  sottthern  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  only  accidentally  occurs.  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  his  ‘Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,’ 
speaks  of  its  breeding  amongst  the  heath, 
and,  when  disturbed,  flying  leisurely  about 
like  the  Lapwing.  It  is  found  on  the 
island  of  Eum,  and  Mr.  Simmouds  (‘  Lin- 
nean  Transactions  ’)  says  “ Plentiful  in  the 
isles  of  Glass  and  Scalpa.  Nest  composed 
of  di-y  grass,  found  uimn  the  slope  of  a 
marshy  hill.  Eggs  very  light  brown,  marked 
iri’cgularly  with  dark  brown  blotches.  No 
external  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
sexes.”  The  little  variety  to  which  this 
species  is  subject,  perhaps  render.s  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  distinction  of  sex  by 
the  plumage  : indee  1 in  the  whole  of  this 
tribe  there  is  no  material  difi'erence  in 
sexual  plumage.  A specimen  of  the  Arctic 
Gull  now  under  inspection  difiers  some- 
what from  that  which  was  described  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work.  It  has  the 
sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  throat  bufi’- 
colour : the  breast  white,  shaded  into  a 
grey,  and  becoming  dark  slate-colour  on 
the  belly  and  parts  beneath  : the  upper 
parts  of  tlie  body  are  also  dark  slate  : the 
wings  and  tail  black  : the  legs  arc  yellow- 
ish : the  knees,  and  the  feet  as  high  as 
the  back  toe,  black.  The  sex  could  not  be 


determined,  but  the  two  middle  feathers 
of  the  toil  are  of  their  full  length. 

Gull,  Blackheaded.  — [ Yarrell,  iii.  509  ; 
Hewitaon,  cxxxvi.  491.]  Lotus  ridibun- 
dus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  225,  9 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii. 
p.  001 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  811,  2 ; Lin.  Trans. 
vii.  p.  284 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  222. 
Brown  GuU,  Lath.  Syn.  Suy.  ii.  p.  3:Jl,  No. 
1.  Larus  cinereus.  Bail  Syn.  p.  128,  A.  5 ; 
Will.  p.  204.  Gavia  ridibundus  phoenicopos, 
Bris.  vi.  p.  197,  14  ; lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  413.  La 
Mouette  rieuse,  Buf.  Noii.  p.  433.  Brown- 
headed Gull,  Albin,  ii.  t.  80.  Black-headed 
Gull,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  252  ; Ib.  fol.  143,  t. 
L.  5 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  455 ; Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  380,  9 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  208  ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  vi.  t.  212  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  115  ; 
Plott.  Hist.  Staff,  p.  231,  7.  Provincial : 
Puit,  or  Pewit  Gull ; Black-cap ; Sea-Crow ; 
Mire-Crow  ; Crocker ; Pickmire  ; Black- 
head, or  Hooded  Crow.  — This  species  is 
fifteen  inches  in  length ; weight  nine  or 
ten  ounces.  Bill  slender,  deep  red  ; orbits 
the  same ; iiides  hazel.  The  head  and 
throat  black  : on  each  eyelid  a small  white 
spot ; back  and  wings  ash-colour ; the 
prime  quills  white,  more  or  less  margined 
and  tipped  with  black,  the  first  and  se- 
cond slightly  so  on  the  outer  web,  the 
three  next  wholly  white  on  that  part ; 
from  the  sixth  the  exterior  webs  are  ash- 
coloured  ; the  neck,  whole  under  parts, 
and  toil  are  white ; legs  and  feet  red ; 
claws  black.  These  birds  appear  to  be 
subject  to  great  variety  from  age,  or  at 
least  in  their  change  in  tlie  first  year,  and 
in  those  changes  have  been  described  as 
different  species.  The  Eed-legged  Gull  of 
authors  is  only  this  bird  before  it  is  ar- 
rived to  maturity;  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  but  the  old  birds  lose  the  black  on 
the  head  in  the  winter,  and  do  not  assume 
it  again  till  the  breeding  season ; but  there 
is  generally  a little  black  about  the  ears ; 
the  bill  and  legs  also  lose  their  bright  co- 
lour. We  have  seen  hundreds  of  these 
bii-ds  together  in  the  winter,  but  have 
never  seen  one  with  a black  head  at  that 
season.  They  appear  in  great  abundance 
in  the  autumn  on  the  coast  of  Caermarthen 
and  Glamorganshire,  particularly  about  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  At  that  time  the  head 
is  white,  in  some  mottled  with  brown,  with 
a dusky  spot  behind  tlie  ear;  the  back 
and  wing-coverts  in  young  birds  are  mot- 
tled with  brown  and  white ; the  tail 
crossed  with  a dusky  bur  at  the  end  ; the 
bill  and  legs  scoi’ccly  tinged  with  red. 
Towards  spring  the  back  begins  to  assume 
the  ash-colour ; then  the  wing-coverts, 
and  the  bill  and  legs,  obtain  their  proper 
c.dour  ; the  black  behind  the  ears  spreads 
and  meets  behind,  and  on  lifting  up  the 
feathers  of  the  crown  about  the  month  of 
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Morcli  the  stubs  of  the  black  feathers  are 
to  be  observed.  At  this  time  also  some 
few  black  feathers  appear  on  the  throat; 
but  the  perfect  black  head  is  not  assumed 
during  their  stay  in  those  parts.  In  De- 
vonshire we  have  seen  them  complete  in 
feather  later  in  the  spring,  but  have  ob- 
served t)ie  same  appearance  in  ■winter. 
The  Black-headed  Gull  is  said  to  breed  in 
Lincolnshire  on  the  fens,  and  in  other 
pai-ts  of  England  upon  the  borders  of 
rivers.  Dr.  Plott  assures  us,  in  his  ‘ His- 
tory of  Staffordshire,’  that  in  his  time 
these  birds  annually  visited  a pool  in  Staf- 
fordshire, in  the  parish  of  Norbury,  which 
pool  was  called  Pewit  Pool,  on  account  of 
these  birds  breeding  on  the  islands.  He 
also  assures  us  that  they  would  not  breed 
on  any  other  land  than  that  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  before-mentioned  place ; and 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  they  de- 
serted the  pool  for  three  years,  but  onl}^ 
retired  to  another  estate  belonging  to  the 
next  heir.  In  these  more  enlightened 
times  more  substantial  reasons  might  be 
assigned  for  their  lea^'iug  their  usual 
breeding-place.  The  Doctor  further  states 
that  they  appeared  about  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  retired 
again  before  winter.  The  young  birds 
were  accounted  good  eating,  and  were 
taken  by  driving  them  into  nets  before 
they  could  fly ; that  fifty  dozen  were  taken 
at  a driving ; and  that  five  shilhngs  per 
dozen  was  the  usual  price.  The  young 
were  kept  alive  and  fattened  on  offal.  It 
is  also  added  that  three  drivings  were  ge- 
nerally made  in  a season ; and  that  an- 
ciently as  many  were  taken,  as  the  profit 
amounted  to  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  No 
author  mentions  their  being  seen  in  win- 
ter, having  at  that  time  been  made  a dis- 
tinct species  under  various  denominations, 
particularly  that  of  Eed-legged  GuU.  See 
that  bii'd,  under  which  the  synonyms  ■will 
be  found.  It  makes  a nest  on  the  ground 
with  rushes,  dead  grass,  and  such  like 
materials,  and  lays  three  eggs  of  an  oli- 
vaceous-brown, marked  ■\rith  rusty  brown 
blotches.  Found  in  Eussia  and  Siberia. 
Inhabits  North  America. 

Supplement.  — We  have  now  and  then 
observed  this  species  in  the  beginning  of 
July  upon  the  coast  of  Devon,  with  the 
full  dark-coloured  plumage  on  the  head, 
but  never  in  the  winter.  These  bu-ds,  ■we 
are  assured  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  continue  to 
breed  in  great  numbers  about  the  same 
parts  in  Shropshire  mentioned  by  Plott. 
Mr.  Bewick  says  that  they  breed  at  Palins- 
boui-ne,  in  Northumberland,  where  they 
are  accounted  of  great  use  in  clearing  the 
surrounding  lands  of  noxious  insects, 
worms,  and  slugs.  In  some  of  the  fens  in 
Lincolnshire  tffey  are  plentiful  in  the 


breeding  season,  inhabiting  the  most 
swampy  parts  along  with  Snipes,  Eed- 
shanks,  and  Euffs,  whose  nests  are  inter- 
mixed amongst  the  high  tufts  of  bog- 
gi'ass.  The  Gulls  trample  down  the  grass 
upon  the  tops  of  the  tumps,  and  thus  form 
a place  on  which  they  deposit  their  eggs, 
and  set  isolated,  each  on  its  own  little 
island,  about  afoot  or  more  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  or  swamp.  Thus  raised 
from  the  surface,  they  are  seen  at  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  can  equally  ob- 
serve the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  con- 
sequently ai'c  difficult  to  be  shot.  Amongst 
the  great  number  we  have  seen  in  Lin- 
colnshire in  the  breeding  season,  not  one 
was  observed  without  the  complete  dai'k- 
coloured  head,  and  only  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  which  there  were  a few  brown 
feathers  on  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  a late  brood  of  the  for- 
mer year.  The  eggs  weigh  from  nine  to 
ten  drams  and  a half.  As  there  has  been 
so  much  confusion  and  difference  of  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  this  bird  in  its  seve- 
ral gradations  of  change  before  its  arrival 
at  maturity,  it  may  not  be  improper  in 
this  place  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
this  subject;  and  for  this  puipose  we  can- 
not perhaps  more  effectually  remove  ob- 
scujity  than  by  transcribing  a paper  on 
the  subject  which  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
lay  before  the  Linnean  Society,  and  which 
has  been  honoured  with  a j)lace  in  their 
‘ Transactions’ : — “ From  the  very  great 
confusion  which  seems  to  have  ai'isen  in 
some  species  of  the  GuE  tribe,  occasioned 
by  a very  considerable  variation  in  plum- 
age at  different  ages  and  seasons,  we  trust 
it  ■will  not  be  unacceptable  to  this  Society, 
and  to  the  critical  Ornithologist,  if,  from 
long  and  strict  attention  to  several  of  this 
genus,  which  for  many  years  have  almost 
daily  been  presented  to  our  view,  we 
should  endeavour  to  clear-  away  a little 
more  of  that  mist  which  has  for  so  long  a 
period  veiled  in  obscurity  those  birds 
which  are  usually  known  by  the  names  of 
Black-headed  Gull  (Larus  ridibundus),  Eed- 
legged  GuU  (Larus  cinerarius),  Brown- 
headed Gull  (Larus  erythropus).  Brown 
Tern  (Sterna  obscura),  aU  of  the  GmeUn- 
ian  system ; and  the  Brown  GuU  of  the 
Second  Supplement  to  Latham’s  ‘ General 
Synopsis.’  The  endeavour  to  elucidate 
any  of  the  more  obscure  objects  of  crea- 
tion is  a claim  which  Science  has  upon 
the  naturalist ; in  our  attempt,  therefore, 
to  throw  light  upon  a subject  which  has 
caused  so  many  various  ojrinions,  we  beg 
leave  to  say  that,  from  long  acquaintance 
with  the  objects  iir  question,  we  have  no 
scruple  in  asserting  that  the  three  first 
and  the  last  are,  without  doubt,  one  and 
the  same  species,  and  that  the  other  has 
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been  confounded  with  it  To  those  who 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  it 
may  appear  aiTogant  and  presumptuous  to 
call  in  question  the  opinions  of  so  many 
respectable  authors ; but  we  trust  we  shall, 
fi'om  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
bird  in  question,  in  all  its  various  changes 
from  the  young  to  the  adult,  be  able  to 
prove,  and  lay  before  the  Society,  suffi- 
cient grounds  of  reason  for  an  opinion  so 
greatly  at  variance  mth  that  of  so  many 
more  able  Ornithologists.  In  the  ‘ Orni- 
thological Dictionary  ’ we  thought  sufficient 
had  been  said,  under  the  articles  ‘ GuU, 
Black-headed  ’ and  ‘ Red-legged,’  to  have 
cleared  away  the  greater  pai’t  of  such  ob- 
scurity ; but  we  since  find,  in  the  work  of 
our  estimable  friend,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  Ornithologists  of  the  age,  which 
made  its  appearance  about  the  same  time 
as  the  former  (from  which  cii’cumstance, 
unfortunately,  no  advantage  could  be 
reaped  from  that  valuable  source),  that 
the  Brown  Gull,  with  reference  to  the 
Brown  Tern  of  some  authors,  is  there 
given  as  a distinct  species.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  this  author  saw  the 
bird  in  question,  but  that  the  description 
was  sent  to  him  by  a very  able  naturalist, 
our  late  worthy  and  much-to-be-lamented 
friend,  Mr.  Boys  ; and  a very  accurate  de- 
scription it  is.  That  the  bird  should  have 
been  considered  by  him  as  that  which  has 
been  so  long  in  obscurity  under  the  title 
of  Brown  Tern,  as  handed  down  to  us  by 
Ray  and  Willughby,  is  not  surprising  ; 
and  that  Dr.  Latham  should  fall  into  such 
an  opinion  is  not  more  extraordinary ; on 
the  contrary,  it  was  very  natural;  and  pos- 
sibly this  may  be  the  identical  bird,  though 
we  rather  think  the  Brown  Tern  is  the 
young  of  the  Common  Tern  (Sterna  Hi- 
rundo).  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  becomes 
requisite  to  show  that  the  bird  which  now 
stands  as  a distinct  species  in  the  Second 
Supplement  to  the  ‘ General  Synopsis,’  un- 
der the  title  of  Brown  Gull,  is  no  other 
than  the  Black-headed  GuU  in  its  adoles- 
cent state ; and  it  becomes  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  clear  up  this  point,  as  it  is 
stamped  ^vith  such  high  ornithological 
authority,  which  might  lay  a foundation 
for  more  confusion  in  this  very  intricate 
class.  To  point  out  the  errors  of  our 
friends,  for  whom  we  have  the  highest  re- 
gard, would  indeed  be  a task  ill  suited  to 
our  pen,  were  we  not,  from  long  habits  of 
intimate  friendship  with  both  these  gen- 
tlemen, well  aware  of  the  purity  of  their 
writings,  and  that  nothing  would  afford 
them  more  pleasure  than  the  furtherance 
of  Science,  by  clearing  up  the  doubts  ex- 
isting by  well-grounded  facts.  In  the  for- 
mer works  of  our  friend  Dr.  Latham,  he 
had  been  induced  to  faU  into  the  opinion 


of  other  authors,  and  made  some  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  distinct 
species.  In  his  ‘ Index  Ornithologicus,’ 
however,  he  has  very  judiciously  brought 
the  Larus  cinerarias  and  erythropus  of 
GmeUn,  together  with  the  ridibundus,  as 
mere  varieties  ; but  suffers  the  Sterna  ob- 
scura  to  remain  a distinct  species,  al- 
though he  expresses  a doubt  whether  it 
may  not  be  a young  of  some  one  of  the 
Tern  or  Gull  genus.  Thus  the  Doctor  has 
cleared  away  much  of  the  obscurity ; and 
it  only  remained  to  restore  the  Brown  GuU 
to  its  proper  place  as  the  jmung  of  the 
Black-headed  species,  and  scarcely  differ- 
ing in  plumage  from  the  state  in  which  it 
is  described  as  the  Brown-headed.  Whe- 
ther the  Brown  Tern  of  the  older  natu- 
ralists is  a Tern  or  a Gull  is  perhaps  a 
doubt ; for  as  the  young  of  the  former  do 
not  remain  with  us  long  after  they  are 
capable  of  flying,  we  cannot  ascertain  their 
several  changes  in  plumage ; though  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  give  them  credit,  and 
admit  it  was  a Tern,  but  not  a distinct 
species.  So  with  respect  to  the  Brown 
GuU : whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  Brown 
Tei-n  of  older  authors  is  of  no  importance, 
as  at  any  rate  it  is  an  immatured  bix-d,  and 
aUke  ought  to  be  expunged  fi-om  the  works 
on  Ornithology  as  a distinct  species.  Since 
the  perusual  of  Doctor  Latham’s  last  va- 
luable wox'k,  we  sent  him  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion, having  every  mai’k  of  that  described 
by  him  as  the  Brown  GuU;  and  we  be- 
lieve the  Doctor  is  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  our  observations  upon  it.  It  is  in- 
deed remarkable  that  a bird  bearing  such 
strong  marks  as  the  Black-headed  GuU,  in 
all  the  changes  from  the  nestUng  to  the 
adult  plumage,  should  have  ever  been 
multipUed  into  so  many  species,  as  it  is  in, 
its  various  stages  readily  ascertained  by' 
the  superior  whiteness  of  many  of  the 
pi-ime  quill-feathers,  especially  on  the 
outer  webs,  and  the  greater  coverts  imme- 
diately impending  them,  which  is  very 
conspicuous  when  the  xvings  are  extended, 
and  an  obvious  distinguishing  mai-k  from 
aU  others  even  when  flying.  In  order  to 
elucidate  the  subject  more  clearly,  we  shall 
here  subjoin  a descidption  of  the  several 
remarkable  changes  incident  to  the  Black- 
headed GuU,  which  a long  and  intimate 
acqxiaintance,  from  daily  observation,  has 
warranted  us  to  assert,  and  from  which  it 
will  appear  evident  that  one  of  those  mu- 
tations presents  the  identical  bird  in  ques- 
tion, the  Brown  GuU  of  the  Second 'Sup- 
plement to  the  ‘ General  Synopsis.’  In 
making  any  paid  of  the  history  of  this  in- 
tricate class  of  birds  more  clear,  by  en- 
deavouring to  bring  them  into  the  Umits 
of  truly  definable  distinction,  we  do  not 
arrogate  superior  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
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except  so  far  as  favourable  situations  and 
strict  attention  to  a favourite  pursuit  have 
conspired  to  develope  undeniable  facts. 
Without  detailing  the  various  synonyms 
of  authors  for  this  bird  in  its  several 
changes  of  lolumage,  we  shall  only  have 
recourse  to  a few  quot.itions,  particularly 
to  the  ‘ Ornithological  Dictionary,’  where 
references  may  be  found  under  its  various 
denominations,  and  to  the  ‘ General  Sy- 
nopsis,’ as  well  as  to  Gmelin’s  ‘ Systema 
Naturce,’  for  the  more  copious.  In  order 
to  render  the  subject  more  clear,  we  shall 
begin  with  a short  description  of  the 
Black-headed  Gull  in  its  first  or  nesthug 
feathers,  or  as  it  first  appears  on  our 
shores,  after  having  quitted  its  place  of 
nidification ; and  ti’ace  it  through  the  va- 
rious changes,  tiU  it  arrives  at  full  ma- 
turity, which  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  in 
this  and  some  other  of  the  smaller  species 
of  the  genus  Lams,  is  effected  in  one  year, 
but  which  in  the  large)’  species  takes  three 
or  four  years  to  accomplish.  In  the  first 
plumage  the  feathers  ai-e  more  or  less  mot- 
tled with  brown  and  white,  which,  in  a shoi-t 
time  after  leaving  the  nest,  are  ilisplaced 
by  those  which  are  wholly  white  under- 
neath ; the  head  becomes  white,  with  an 
obscure  spot  behind  the  ear ; but  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  con- 
tinue mottled  some  time  longer.  In  this 
state,  therefore,  it  comes  neai’est  to  tlie 
description  of  Bay’s  Bro-mi  Tem,  which 
had  the  whole  under  side  white,  the  up- 
per brown  : the  wings  partly  brown  and 
pai’tly  ash-colour : but  then  he  expressly 
says  the  head  is  black,  a circumstance 
which  never  occurs  in  this  bird  while  it 
has  any  brown  feathers  remaining  on  its 
back,  and  therefore  cannot  be  referred  to. 
The  second  material  change  brings  it  to 
the  Lathamian  Brown  GuU  of  the  Second 
Supplement  to  the  ‘ General  Synopsis,’  to 
which  we  refer  for  a compai-ative  de- 
scription, and  which  so  exactly  accords 
with  the  following,  taken  from  a recent 
specimen  killed  on  the  14th  of  February, 
on  purpose  to  send  to  Dr.  Latham,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  the 
same  : — Length  thirteen  inches  and  a half; 
breadth  thirty-seven  : weight  eight  ounces 
and  three-quarters.  The  bill  one  inch  and 
a quarter  in  length  to  the  feathers  on  the 
forehead ; the  base  red-orange,  the  tip 
dusky  black  : hides  dusky  : a black  spot 
at  the  anterior  corner  of  the  eye  ; another 
behind  the  ear : crown  of  the  head  mot- 
tled dusky  and  white ; forehead  and  aU 
the  under  pai’ts  w'hite : back,  scapulars, 
greater  coverts  of  the  secondai’j’  quills,  and 
some  of  the  upper  series  of  the  smaller 
ones  near  the  shoulder,  grey : several  rows 
of  the  middle  series  of  the  coverts  brown, 
edged  with  dull  white : the  two  first  prime 
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quills  are  white,  margined  on  both  webs 
with  black ; in  the  third  the  w'hite  in- 
creases on  the  outer  margin,  and  the  black 
at  the  tip  ; and  at  the  fifth  feather  the 
white  part  becomes  pale  grey,  and  the  dark 
l>art  increases  on  the  inner  web  and  be- 
comes more  dusky : secondary  quills  dusky 
uear  their  ends,  moi’gined  with  grey  : ter- 
tials  brown  ; the  feathers  of  the  spurious 
wing  are  dusky,  slightly  tipped  w’ith  white; 
the  ridge  of  the  wing  below  that,  and  the 
three  or  four  larger  coverts  adjoining,  are 
wholly  white ; the  rest  of  the  greater  coverts 
impending  the  prime  quills,  more  or  less 
brown : the  outer  leather  of  the  tail  quite 
W'hite;  the  next  with  two  dusky  brown 
spots  at  the  tip ; the  rest  w'hite,  tipped 
with  the  same  for  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch,  the  ends  slightly  edged  w’ith  dirty 
white  : legs  and  feet  duU  orange-red.  The 
next  change  biings  it  to  the  Brown-headed 
GuU,  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  383 ; Larus  ery- 
thropus,  Gmcl.  Syst.  ii.  p.  507  ; Larus 
ridibundus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  812  ; and  in 
tbe  ‘ Ornithological  Dictionary  ’ will  be 
found,  under  GuU,  Brown-headed,  to  refer 
to  GuU,  Black-headed.  In  this  there  is  no 
material  difference  from  the  last,  except 
that  the  legs  have  attained  their  j)ei-fect 
colour  (red),  and  the  head  assumes  more 
of  the  dusky  or  brown  feathers  than  usual; 
while  the  middle  coverts  of  the  wings  re- 
tain the  mottled  brown,  and  the  tail  the 
dusky  bar  at  the  end.  This,  though  w’e 
consider  it  as  an  irregular  change,  may  be 
admitted  as  an  unusual  variation  in  the 
• gradations  commonly  observed;  for  scarcely 
an  instance  is  to  be  found  but  where  the 
brown  scapulars,  and  middle  series  of  the 
wing-coverts,  are  changed  for  those  of 
grey,  and  the  taU  becomes  wholly  white 
before  the  head  is  much  covered  with 
dusky  feathers,  or  the  legs  become  more 
than  reddish.  The  fourth  change  is  that 
w’hich  has  been  generaUy  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Bed-legged  GuU,  Lath.  Syn.  ri. 
p.  381 ; Larus  cinerarius,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
507 ; Larus  ridibundus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
p.  812,  vor.  B. ; and  in  the  ‘ Ornithological 
Dictionary’  is  described  as  GuU,  Bed- 
legged, with  reference  to  GtUl,  Black- 
headed. In  this  change,  w'hich  brings  it 
so  near  to  matuiity,  we  find  a very  mate- 
rial difference ; for  not  only  the  scapulars 
and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  become  grey, 
but  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  lost, 
and  that  part  assumes  a pure  white ; the 
legs  and  bill  also  become  of  a fine  purplish 
red ; these  last,  however,  grow  darker  as 
the  spring  advances,  and  the  black  in- 
creases on  the  head,  a circumstance  pecu- 
Uar  to  the  breeding  season,  when  that 
colour  spreads  over  fUe  whole  head,  taking 
in  the  throat;  and  in  this,  the  most  per- 
fect or  adult  state,  it  is  the  Black-headed 
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Gull  (Laras  ricUbundus).  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  obseiwed  that  this  most  ijorfect 
state  of  plumage  disappears  in  the  au- 
tumnal moulting,  and  the  bird  re-appears 
in  that  which  characterised  it  as  the  lled- 
legged  Gull ; and  these  mutations  take 
place  every  summer  and  winter ; in  the 
former  all  have  the  black  head,  in  the  lat- 
ter season  none.  Haring  now  traced  the 
Black-headed  Gull  through  its  various 
stages  of  plumage,  after  long  experience 
and  investigation,  we  trust  that  the  nume- 
rous synonyms  will  in  future  be  concen- 
trated in  one  species,  Lai’us  ridibundus. 

Appendix.  — We  really  did  not  suspect, 
after  what  had  been  so  fully  explained  in 
vol.  vii.  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,’  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  Black-headed,  Eed-legged,  and  Brown- 
headed Gulls  as  one  species,  that  we  should 
have  occasion  to  bring  the  subject  again 
before  the  public.  But  as  we  find  in  a 
late  edition  of  Pennant’s  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ 
that  the  editor  has  made  the  Eed-legged 
Gull  of  Latham’s  ‘ Synopsis  ’ a variety  of 
the  Black-headed  Gull  of  the  same  author, 
and  has  continued  the  Eed-legged  Gull  of 
the  ‘ Arctic  Zoology  ’ as  a distinct  species 
under  that  title,  with  a reference  to  the 
Brown-headed  Gull  of  Latham,  the  con- 
fusion will  become  greater  than  at  the 
time  when  we  undertook  to  demonsti'ate 
that  aU  these  birds  were  actually  one  spe- 
cies. The  reason  which  seems  to  have 
induced  the  editor  of  the  work  to  which 
we  allude,  to  continue  the  Brown-headed 
Gull  of  Latham’s  ‘ Synopsis  ’ as  a distinct 
species,  may  be  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing paragi’aph  ; — “ Mr.  Montagu  considers 
this  as  the  young  of  the  Black-headed 
Gull,  but  Dr.  Latham,  iu  some  observa- 
tions with  which  he  has  recently  favoured 
the  editor,  supposes  that  it  certainly  is  a 
distinct  species,  as  no  Gull  in  the  imma- 
ture state  of  its  plumage  has  a back  of  an 
elegant  light  gi-ey  colour.”  The  very  great 
regard  we  possess  for  our  friend  Dr.  La- 
tham, and  the  high  opinion  we  entertain 
for  his  oraithological  knowledge,  woul^J 
induce  us  to  inchne  to  his  oj)iuion  in  all 
abstrase  points  in  a science  he  has  so  long 
professed,  and  which  he  has  handled  with 
such  highly  merited  applause ; but  we  can- 
not compromise  fact.  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  latest  works  of  Dr.  Latham  that  these 
birds  are  brought  together  as  varieties  of 
Inrus  ridibundus,  and  we  have  never  heard 
our  friend  hint  at  an  alteration  of  that 
opinion.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  editor  of 
the  late  edition  of  the  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ has 
miscoinprehended  the  Doctor’s  recent  ob- 
servations, in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
asserted  that  “ no  Gull,  in  tlie  immature 
state  of  plumage,  has  a back  of  on  elegant 
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light  grey  colour,”  because  the  Doctor’s 
experience  must  have  convinced  him  that 
this  is  diametrically  opposite  to  fact.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate changes  of  plumage,  from  the 
time  a bird  leaves  its  nest  to  the  perfect 
adult  state,  there  is  in  some  species  a very 
great  variation  at  difierent  ages  and  sea- 
sons ; but  that  variation  is  constantly  si- 
mhar  in  the  same  species  where  there  is  an 
uniformity  of  plumage  in  the  state  of  ma- 
turity. Now  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  Bx'own-headed 
Gull  being  a distinct  species  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  not  only  the  Black- 
headed, but  eveiy  other  species  of  GuE 
whose  back  is  of  a grey  colour,  invariably 
perfect  the  feathers  of  that  part  and  the 
scapulars  first,  and  always  before  the  co- 
verts of  the  wings  and  the  tail.  In  what 
manner  has  the  editor  of  the  ‘ British 
Zoology,’  as  well  as  other  naturalists,  de- 
scribed the  TaiTock  and  the  Winter  Gulls 
as  the  immatured  Kittiwake  and  Common 
Gulls  ? Are  they  not  stated  to  have  the 
back  grey,  while  the  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  mottled  vrith  brown,  and  the  end  of 
the  tail  black  ? Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  knowledge  that  Dr. 
Latham  has  himself  described  these  two 
birds  in  their  difierent  states  of  plumage 
as  the  adult  and  the  young  immatured  in 
plumage,  it  appears  obvious  that  his  ob- 
servations must  have  been  mistaken.  Our 
intention  has  been  to  elucidate  from  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  we  do  assert  that  all 
the  Gulls  retain  the  marks  of  immaturity 
longest  on  the  head,  the  coverts  of  the 
wings,  and  the  tail ; and  we  again  repeat 
that  we  have  ti-aced  the  Black-headed  GuU 
through  all  its  changes,  in  which  the 
Brow'n-headed  is  that  bii’d  in  one  of  its 
first  mutations.  It  must  also  be  remarked 
that  in  the  same  edition  of  the  ‘ British 
Zoology  ’ the  Brown  Gull  (Sterna  fusca  of 
Eay)  is  continued  as  a distinct  species  of 
Gull,  with  a reference  to  the  Browui  Gull 
of  the  Second  Supplement  of  Latham’s 
‘ Synopsis,’  which  we  have  shown  is  ano- 
ther variety  of  the  Black-headed  Gull.  It 
win  be  obseiwed  iu  vol.  vii.  of  the  ‘ Lin- 
nean  Transactions  ’ that  we  had  conferred 
with  Dr.  Latham  upon  the  subject  of  this 
bii'd,  having  sent  him  a specimen  with 
which  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied.  In  a 
recent  letter  from  our  friend  Dr.  Latham 
he  remai'ks  that  the  Brown  Gull  or  Tern 
was  originally  copied  by  others  from  a 
drawing  of  Leonard  Baltucr.  “ I have,” 
says  the  Doctor,  ” seen  Baltner’s  orighiM 
drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Lord 
Dartmouth,  described  to  bo  the  size  of  an 
Ouzel,  with  brownish  lead-coloured  plum- 
age,  mottled  about  the  head,  and  sides  un- 
der the  eoi's : qtiills  and  tail  even : short 
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legs  and  generally  black.  I can  only  add 
that  the  bill  is  like  that  of  a Gull.”  Whe- 
ther this  is  the  same  bird  as  Mr.  Johnson 
communicated  to  Eay  must  be  doubted, 
since  he  says,  “ The  whole  under  side 
is  white : the  upper  brown : the  wings 
partly  brown,  partly  ash-colour : the  heM 
black ; the  tail  not  forked.”  The  size  is 
not  mentioned,  but  we  may  conclude  it  is 
a variety  of  some  common  species,  since 
he  remarks  that  “ these  birds  fiy  in  com- 
panies.” This  bii'd,  described  by  Eay  as  a 
Tern,  may  be  of  the  same  species  as  that 
given  in  the  Second  Supplement  to  La- 
tham’s ‘ Synopsis,’  which  was  originally 
desciibed  by  Mr.  Boys,  from  a bird  killed 
at  Sandwich,  and  communicated  to  Dr. 
Latham  as  tire  supposed  Brown  Tern  of 
Eay,  and  which  we  are  confident  is  no 
other  than  the  young  of  the  Black-headed 
Gull.  But  this  bird  had  not  a black  head, 
which  Eay  has  described  his  bird  to  have ; 
nor  did  we  ever  yet  obtain  any  species  of 
Gull  or  Tern  with  a complete  black  head 
while  the  wings  retained  any  of  the  imma- 
ture bro^vn  plumage,  but  there  may  be  a 
moment  in  which  such  may  happen  in 
some  individuals,  for  those  parts  are  per- 
fecting together.  The  size  of  Baltner’s 
Gull  i^recludes  the  possibility  of  its  belong- 
ing to  Larus  ridibundus,  a bird  so  vastly 
superior  in  size  to  an  Ouzel ; indeed  there 
is  but  one  speeie.s  of  Larus  that  bears  any 
similitude  in  size  to  that  bird,  and  that  is 
Larus  minutus,  which  in  length  scarcely 
equals  that  of  the  Eing  Ouzel.  But  as  the 
minutus  is  a Siberian  species,  and  never 
identified  as  an  occasional  visitant  to 
Great  Britain,  the  possibility  of  Baltner’s 
minute  GuU  belonging  to  that  species  has 
been  overlooked  by  naturalists.  As,  how- 
ever, Larus  minutus  has  very  lately  been 
shot  in  England,  there  is  great  probability 
that  the  specimen  from  which  Baltner  took 
his  drawing  was  of  this  species  in  one  of 
its  intermediate  changes.  Eor  a description 
of  Lanis  minutus  we  refer  to  Gull,  Little, 
of  this  Appendix.  On  taking  leave  of  this 
discussion,  we  trust  the  intention  cannot 
be  mistaken,  as  our  only  motive  is  eluci- 
dation, grounded  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  upon  experimental  physio- 
logy. 

GuU,  Blacktoed.  — Larus  crepidatus, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  002  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  810, 
14 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  t.  p.  236.  Catai-- 
racta  Cepphus,  Baii  Syn.  p.  129, 11 ; Will. 
p.  207;  Ib.  Anyl.  p.  351,  t.  07.  Sterco- 
rarius  striatus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  152,  2,  t.  13,  f. 
2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  401.  L’Abbe,  ou  Sterco- 
roire,  Biif.  viii.  p.  441,  t.  34.  Black-toed 
Gull,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  244,  t.  80 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  400 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  38'7, 
15 ; Ib.  Suja.  p.  268 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi. 


t.  216;  Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  118.  Provincial; 
Dung-Bird;  Boatswain. — The  weight  of 
this  species  is  about  eleven  ounces ; length 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches.  The  bill  is  an 
inch  and  a half  long;  the  nostrils  are 
placed  in  a kind  of  cere.  The  head  and 
neck  du-ty  white ; the  sides  of  the  last 
marked  with  dusky;  breast  and  belly 
white,  crossed  with  numerous  dusky  and 
yello^vish  Knes ; sides  and  vent  barred 
transversely  with  black  and  white ; the 
back,  scapidars,  wing-coverts,  and  tail 
black,  edged  with  white  or  pale  rust- 
colour  ; the  shafts  and  tips  of  the  quiUs 
white,  the  exterior  webs  and  upper  half  of 
the  interior  black  ; the  lower  part  of  the 
latter  white  ; tail  black,  tipped  with  white ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  in  some  near  an 
inch  longer  than  the  rest;  shafts  white; 
the  exterior  webs  of  the  outmost  spotted 
with  rust-colour ; the  legs  of  a bluish  lead- 
colour;  lower  part  of  the  toes  and  webs 
black.  We  have  observed  one  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Dr.  Latham  darker  in  colour,  and 
mixed  -ndth  femiginous ; breast  mottled 
with  white ; the  tail  a Uttle  roundpd  at  the 
end.  'This  was  killed  near  Horsham  in 
Sussex.  Two  others  only  ai-e  recorded  to 
have  been  killed  in  England ; one  shot 
near'  Oxford,  the  other  in  Lancashire. 
Said  to  be  more  frequently  met  with  on 
the  continent,  particularly  in  Denmark. 
Supposed  to  breed  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  ar- 
ri\'ing  there  in  April,  and  makes  a slight 
nest  of  grass ; lays  two  feiruginous  eggs, 
spotted  with  blade. 

Supplement.  — Mr.  Dickinson  informs 
us  that  Larus  crepidatus  has  been  shot  at 
Tong,  in  Shropshire.  From  Lord  Stanley 
we  learn  that  a specimen  was  shot  near 
Liverpool  in  the  year  1808,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  his  Lordship’s  museum.  Mr. 
NeiU,  Secretary  to  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society  of  Ediubiu-gh,  assures  us 
that  several  Black-toed  GuUs  were  taken 
ofif  the  Bell  Eoek  in  the  last  winter.  These 
he  observed  did  not  agree  with  Pennant’s 
or  our  description,  but  exactly  Avith  that 
of  Bemck,  the  description  of  Avhich  we 
sTiaU  here  insert,  for  the  salie  of  making 
some  observations : — “ The  bill  is  of  a 
lead-colour,  dai’k  at  the  point,  from  Avhich 
to  the  brow  it  is  little  more  than  an  inch 
in  length ; the  nostrils  are  placed  near  the 
nail  or  tip,  in  a kind  of  cere  not  much  un- 
like that  of  the  Skua  GuU.  The  whole 
upper  and  under  plumage  is  dark  broAvn, 
each  feather  slightly  edged  and  tipped 
Avith  ferruginous  : the  greater  Aving-coverts 
and  the  first  and  secondary  quills  are 
dusky,  and  more  distinctly  tipped  with 
rusty  spots.  The  taU  consists  of  tAvelve 
feathers,  the  tAvo  middle  ones  longer  than 
the  rest ; it  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
quiUs,  except  at  the  concealed  part  of  its 
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root,  which  is  white.  Tlie  legs  are  slen- 
der, and  of  a lead-colour ; the  thighs  and 
part  of  the  joint,  and  the  toes,  black  ; the 
webs  are  of  the  same  colour,  excepting  a 
small  space  between  the  first  joints  of  the 
toes,  which  is  white.”  The  bird  from  which 
Mr.  Bewick’s  figure  and  descrijition  were 
taken  weighed  only  eight  ounces,  but  was 
very  lean  ; its  length  was  sixteen  inches 
and  a half,  and  its  breadth  three  feet  four 
inches.  This  s^jecimen  was  shot  on  the 
coast  of  Durham  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1800.  When  it  is  recollected  how  much 
variation  there  is  in  the  plumage,  and  even 
in  the  colour,  of  the  bill  and  legs  of  all 
the  tribe  of  Gulls  at  different  ages  and  in 
different  seasons;  when  we  have  con- 
sidered the  adverse  opinion  of  other 
writers  concerning  the  actual  species  of 
this  genus,  and  that  no  less  than  four 
have  been  made  out  of  one,  as  we  have 
lately  noticed  of  the  Black-headed  Gull ; 
and  that  most  other  species  have  been 
divided  into  two  or  more,  as  season  or  age 
produced  a variation  of  plumage,  it  will 
not  be  sui'piising  if  Larus  crepidatus  and 
parasiticus  should  prove  to  be  the  same 
species.  We  have  collated  the  present 
subject  in  other  uniters,  and  compared  the 
different  descriptions,  habitat,  and  other 
circumstances,  and  are  led  to  suspect  that 
this  supposed  rare  species  of  Gull  is  in 
fact  no  other  than  a variety  of  the  Arctic 
Gull.  This  opinion  will  perhaps  astonish 
some  of  our  ornithological  readers,  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  others  as  appa- 
rently distiirct  have  been  tr-accd  through 
all  their  changes,  and  at  last  defined  to  bo 
the  same  species.  That  the  bird  here  de- 
scribed from  Bewick,  and  those  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Neill,  which  have  been  considered 
as  the  Black-toed  Gull,  are  in  fact  no  other 
than  the  Arctic  we  have  very  little  doubt. 
It  will  be  bbserwed  that  the  size  of  these 
two  supposed  species  is  nearly  similar,  the 
biU  of  similar’  construction,  covered  with  a 
cere,  and  the  feet  of  both  more  or  less 
black.  Their  habits  of  pursuing  other 
Gulls,  to  make  them  disgorge,  are  the 
same.  The  superior  length  of  the  tail  in 
the  Arctic  Gull  creates  no  objection  to  our 
supposition,  for  the  birds  of  the  first  year 
certainly  do  not  possess  this  char’acter ; 
and  probably  the  old  birds,  for  some 
months  after  their  annual  moulting,  have 
not  the  two  middle  feathers  much  longer 
than  the  rest,  a circumstance  we  have  no- 
ticed in  our  domesticated  Pin -tail  Ducks. 
Upon  the  whole  therefore  we  really  sus- 
pect these  two  birds  are  one  species."  The 
few  Black-toed  Gulls  that  have  been  shot 
in  England  have  been  after  the  breeding 
season.  Those  from  which  the  original 
descriptions  were  taken  appear  to  have 
had  only  a part  of  the  foot  black,  and  no 


mention  is  made  of  the  thigh  and  knee 
being  of  that  colour.  In  Bewick’s  bird, 
not  only  those  pai’ts,  but  the  whole  foot  is 
black  : and  in  the  specimen  of  Ai’ctic  Gull 
now  before  us  the  black  on  the  foot  ex- 
tends, on  the  leg,  as  high  as  the  back  toe  ; 
and  on  the  thigh  extends  rather  below  the 
knee.  These  ai’e  incidental  circumstances 
changing  with  age  and  season.  The  iii- 
clination  to  the  long  feathers  in  the  tail 
of  the  Black-toed  Gull  is  noticed  by  all 
authors ; that  described  in  the  ‘ British 
Zoology  ’ had  those  feathers  an  inch  longer 
than  the  others : those  in  Bevick’s  bird, 
lolled  in  the  autumn,  had  those  feathers 
somewhat  longer  than  the  rest.  We  shall 
now  leave  this  matter  to  some  of  our  North 
British  naturalists,  whose  situation  may 
enable  them  to  trace  every  change  in  the 
Lai’us  parasiticus,  as  effected  by  age  and 
season,  and  we  trust  that  our  conjectures 
will  be  found  to  be  correct.  [The  Black- 
toed Gull  of  Pennant  is  Eichardson’s  Skua 
of  YaiTeE,  and  identical  vuth  Arctic  GuU 
of  Montagu.  See  Gull,  Ai’ctic.] 

[Gull,  Blackwinged. — See  GuH,Laughing.] 

[Gull,  Bonaparte’s. — Yarrell,  iii.  554.  La- 
rus Bonapai’tii,  Audubon,  Birds  of  America, 
vol.  vii.  p.  131,  pi.  44'3  ; Riehardson  and 
Swainson,  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  Birds,  p.  425, 
pi.  72.  — “Neck,  taH-coverts,  tail,  whole 
under  plumage,  and  interior  of  the  wings 
pure  white ; hood  greyish  black,  extending 
half  an  inch  over  the  nape,  and  as  much 
lower  on  the  throat;  mantle  pearl-grey, 
this  colour  extending  to]  the  tips  of  the 
tertiai’ies,  secondaries,  and  two  posterior 
prunailes ; the  anterior  border  of  the  wing 
white  ; the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary, 
and  the  ends  of  the  first  six,  ai’e  deejj 
black,  most  of  them  slightly  tipped  with 
white ; the  inner  web  of  the  first  primarj% 
with  the  outer  webs  of  the  three  following 
ones,  with  their  shafts,  are  pure  white ; 
bill  shining  black ; inside  of  the  mouth 
and  the  legs  bright  camiine-red ; irides 
dark  brown.” — Yarrell,  iii.  550.  A speci- 
men of  this  beautiful  American  species  was 
obtained  near  Belfast,  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ai’y,  1848,  as  recorded  in  the  ‘Zoologist’ 
for  1840,  p.  2009.  A second  example  was 
shot  on  Loch  Lomond,  in  April,  1850,  as 
recorded  in  the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1851,  p. 
3117.] 

Gull,  Brown.  — See  Gull,  Black-headed ; 
and  Gidl,  Skua. 

Gull,  Brownheaded. — Lai’us  erythropus, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  597.  Larus  riclibundus, 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  812,  var.  y.  Eed-leggecl 
GuU,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  533,  E.  Brown- 
headed GuU,  Lath,  Syn.  vi.  p.  383,  11.  — 
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This  bird  is  undoubtedly  a variety  of  the 
Black-beaded  Gull  in  its  approach  to  ma- 
turit)'.  We  have  seen  many  vith  the 
head  and  throat  mottled  brown  and  white  ; 
though  it  is  not  uncommon  that,  when 
they  are  so  fai'  advanced  towards  perfec- 
tion on  that  pai’l,  to  lind  them  with  the 
coverts  of  the  wungs  brown,  edged  with 
white,  and  the  tail  tipped  with  black,  as 
this  bird  is  described  to  be.  See  Black- 
headed and  Red-legged  Gulls.  [Yarrell 
gives  tliis  name  as  a synonym  of  the  Black- 
headed Gull.  See  Gull,  Blackheaded.] 

Gull,  Brown  and  White. — See  Gull,  Wa- 
gel. 

Gull,  Clovenfooted. — See  Tern,  Black. 

Gull,  Common. — [Yarrell,  ui.  589;  Hew- 
itson,  cxxxvui.  495.]  Larus  canus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  224,  3 ; Gniel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  590  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  815,  9 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  t.  p.  218.  Larus  cinereus  minor,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  127,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  202,  t.  70.  Ga- 
via  cinerea,  Bris.  vi.  p.  175,  8,  t.  10,  f.  1 ; 

Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  408.  Le  Grand  Mouette 
cendree,  Buf.  vii.  p.  384.  White  Web- 
footed GuU,  Albin,  ii.  t.  84.  Common  Gull, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  249,  t.  89,  f.  2 ; Ib.  fol. 
142;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  458;  Ib.  Sup.  p. 

70  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  345,  t.  70  ; Lath.  Syn. 

%T,.  p.  378,  8 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  -vi.  t.  215 ; 
Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  110 ; Fult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p. 

18  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  40.  Provincial : 
Sea  Mall,  or  Sea  Mew.  — This  species 
weighs  fifteen  or  sixteen  ounces ; length 
about  seventeen  inches.  Bill  yellow ; hi- 
des hazel.  The  head,  neck,  toil,  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  white ; the  hack,  scapu- 
lars, and  wing-coverts  ash-colour,  the  for- 
mer tipped  with  white ; the  primary  quiUs 
black ; the  two  or  three  first  have  a spot 
of  white  across  the  ends,  hut  the  tips  ai-e 
black,  the  rest  are  tipped  with  white  ; the 
secondaries  like  the  back,  tipped  with 
white ; legs  dull  white,  or  tinged  with 
green.  This  is  the  description  of  the  bii-d 
maturely  feathered.  In  the  first  year  it  is 
more  or  less  mottled  all  over  with  brown 
and  white,  with  a dusky  bar  across  the 
end  of  the  tail.  In  the  second  year  the 
head,  neck,  under  parts,  and  tail  are  white, 
the  two  first  strealced  w ith  dusky ; the  last 
retains  the  bai’  at  the  end ; the  back  and 
Bcainilai’s  are  ash-coloured,  hut  the  coverts 
of  the  wings  still  retain  brown  and  white 
mottled  feathers.  In  this  state  it  has  long 
been  considered  as  a distinct  species,  and 
called  the  Winter  Mew,  or  Gull  (see  that 
bird).  We  shall  here  remark  that  too 
much  caution  cannot  be  observed  with  re- 
gard to  this  tiihe  of  birds ; none  perhaps 
have  puzzled  the  naturalist  more  from  the 
variation  in  plumage  at  different  ages.  All 
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the  Gulls  found  in  this  country  are  more 
or  less  mottled  for  the  first  year,  and  some 
probably  do  not  arrive  to  maturity  tOl  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  which  we  can  speak 
of  as  a fact  from  having  kept  them  on  pur- 
pose to  ascertain  this  point,  and  which  w'e 
shall  enlarge  more  upon  under  the  ai-ticle 
Hemng  Gull.  The  Common  Gull  is  one  of 
the  most  plentiful  species  ; is  found  on 
most  parts  of  our  coast.  They  breed  upon 
the  ledges  of  the  rocks  close  to  the  sea- 
shore ; sometimes  not  far  above  the  water. 
W'e  saw'  some  hundreds  sitting  on  their 
nests  in  an  island  off  St.  David’s ; the  nests 
w'ere  made  of  sea-weed,  and  w’ere  placed 
near  together  about  fourteen  feet  from  the 
beach.  The  eggs  were  two  or  three  in 
number,  of  a dull  oUve-brown,  blotched 
with  dusky,  the  size  of  a small  Hen’s  egg. 
When  distui’bed  were  exceedingly  cla- 
morous, and  not  much  alarmed  by  re- 
peatedly shooting  at.  This  bird  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  winter  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  coast;  will  tlock  with 
Rooks  in  severe  weather,  and  foUow  the 
plough  for  the  sake  of  the  larvaj  of  the 
chaffer  (Scarabaeus  Melolontha)  and  worms. 

Supplement. — This,  like  most  others  of 
the  Gull  genus,  has  been  multiplied  into 
two  or  three  species,  especially  into  w'hat 
has  been  termed  the  Winter  Gull  (Larus 
hybernus),  the  synonj'ms  of  which  should 
therefore  be  brought  together  with  Larus 
canus.  WA  have  had  this  species  alive  for 
some  years,  and  observed  that  when  it  had 
attained  its  full  mature  plumage,  in  the 
second  year  the  head  and  neck  are  pure 
w'hite  during  the  summer,  hut,  like  the 
Herring  Gull,  those  parts  become  streaked 
and  spotted  with  brown  in  the  autumn, 
which  is  continued  all-  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  become  again  pure  white.  This 
species,  in  defect  of  fish  or  w'orms,  will, 
w'hen  pressed  by  hunger,  pick  up  grain. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  so  small  a 
bird  should  he  able  to  stow  within  its  body 
an  eel  of  a foot  in  length,  but  it  is  a fact 
we  have  frequently  witnessed.  None  of 
the  tribe  seem  to  disgorge  more  readily 
on  being  alarmed  than  tliis ; no  effort  ap- 
pears requisite,  but  a reversion  or  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  takes  place  if  in 
the  least  fiightened,  and  the  complete 
meal  is  regurgitated,  and  as  speedily  swal- 
lowed again  w’hen  the  fright  is  over. 

[Gull,  Cuneate-tailed.  — See  GuU,  Ross’s 
Rosy.] 

[Gull,  Glaucous. — TarreU,  iii.  614 ; Hew- 
itson,  cxli.  504.]  Larus  glaucus,  Bewick, 
Brit.  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  231, — young,  233  ; 
Temminck,  Manuel  d'Omith.  vol.  ii.  p.  737. 
“ The  adult  bird  has  the  bUl  yellowish 
white,  the  inferior  angle  of  the  lower 
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mandible  reddish  orange ; irides  straw-yel- 
low; all  the  plumage  nearly  white,  but 
with  a tinge  of  skimmed-milk  blue  oyer 
the  back  and  wing-coverts ; primaries 
white,  reaching  but  little,  if  any,  beyond 
the  end  of  the  tail ; legs  and  feat  Hesh- 
colour.  Old  males  have  been  taken  mea- 
suring, from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the 
end  of  the  tail-feathers,  thirty-two  and 
even  thirty-three  inches ; the  wing,  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
quill-feather,  nineteen  inches.  In  winter 
the  head  and  neck  are  slightly  streaked 
with  gray.” — Yarrell,  iii.  Clth  This  bird 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  arctic  seas,  more 
particularly  those  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. Mr.  Edmondston,  of  Shetland,  first 
made  it  known  as  a British  bird  : in  those 
islands  it  appears  to  be  a regular  -ninter 
visitor.  It  has  occasionally  occurred  on 
almost  every  part  of  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  weU  as  almost 
every  sea-coast  of  Europe.] 

Gull,  Great  Blackbacked. — [Yairell,  iii. 
610;  Hewitson,  cxli.  501.]  Larus  marinus, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  225,  6 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
598  ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  813,  0,  Larus  niger, 
Bris.  vi.  p.  158,  1 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  403.  Le 
Goeland  noir,  Buf.  viii.  p.  405,  t.  31.  La- 
ms masimus  ex  ibo  et  nigro  varius,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  127,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  261.  Great 
Black  and  “White  GuU,  Will.  Angl.  p.  344, 
t.  67 ; Albin,  iii.  t.  04.  Black-backed  GuU, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  242 ; 16.  fol.  140,  t.  L. ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  451 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p. 
371,  2 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vd.  t.  208  ; Bull. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  18  ; TValc.  Syn.  1. 112.  Pro- 
vincial : Cobb. — The  weight  of  this  species 
is  four  pounds  three-quarters ; length  near- 
thirty  inches ; breadth  five  feet  nine  or 
ten  inches.  , Bill  bright  yellow,  very  thick 
and  strong,  three  inches  and  a half  in 
length  ; on  the  lower  mandible  is  a blood- 
red  spot,  dusky  in  the  middle ; irides  fine 
yellow;  eyelids  red-orange.  The  head, 
neck,  rump,  tail,  and  whole  under  parts 
white ; back  and  wing-coverts  dusky  black ; 
prime  quills  black,  the  first  tipped  with 
white  for  two  inches  or  more,  the  second 
the  same,  with  a black  bar  across  the  white, 
the  rest  more  slightly  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  secondaries  arc  also  tipped  more  or 
less  with  white,  as  arc  their  coverts 
and  two  or  three  of  the  scapulars ; legs 
flesh-colour.  This  bird  and  the  Less 
Black-backed  GuU,  hereafter  described, 
have  hitherto  been  confounded  for  the 
same  species ; but  from  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  obsei-ving  their  manners,  as 
well  as  by  di.ssection,  proving  both  sexes 
to  be  alike  in  idumage,  we  are  able  with- 
out doubt  to  pronounce  them  distinct  spe- 
cies. It  is  not  a very  plentiful  sj)edes, 
but  is  sometimes  seen  on  most  of  our 


coasts,  but  nowhere  so  plentiful  as  on  the 
extensive  sandy  flats  of  the  coast  of  Caer- 
mai’thenshire,  between  Laughai-ne  and 
Tenbeigh,  where  we  have  seen  it  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  They  generally  keep 
in  small  flocks  of  eight  or  ten,  sometimes 
in  pairs,  but  never  herd  with  the  other 
Gulls.  It  was  natural  to  believe,  as  they 
were  seen  on  that  coast  all  the  summer, 
they  must  breed  somewhei’e  near,  but  in 
our  researches  from  that  poi't  as  far  as  St. 
David’s  we  could  not  discover  where  they 
bred,  but  were  informed  by  the  fishermen 
(who  coU  them  Cobbs)  they  breed  on  the 
Steep  Holmes  and  on  Lundy  Islands  in 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  Less  Black- 
backed  GuU,  as  well  as  the  Herring  GuU, 
we  found  the  nests  of  in  great  abundance  ; 
but  none  of  these  birds  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  places.  The  young,  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  are  mottled  all  over 
with  brown  and  white ; the  biU  is  Ught 
horn-colour,  tip  black ; quUl-feathers  dusky ; 
tail  mottled,  near  the  end  a dusky  bar ; 
tips  white ; irides  and  orbits  dusky.  We 
shot  several  birds  of  this  description  in 
company  with  them,  of  both  sexes ; their 
weight  and  size  Uttle  inferior;  and  as 
these  are  always  found  to  associate  with 
them,  and  as  there  is  no  other  species  of 
GuU  half  so  large,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  the  young  of  this  bird.  In 
this  imperfect  state  this  has  been  described 
by  some  authors  for  a distinct  species,  un- 
der the  title  of  Wagel ; others,  who  have 
not  considered  the  size  as  essential,  may 
have  made  the  young  of  the  Less  Black- 
backed  and  Herring  Gulls  the  Wagel;  all 
of  which  are  mottled  neaiiy  in  the  same 
manner  during  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
We  have  seen  the  young  of  this  species 
with  the  dark  colour  appearing  on  the 
back.  It  is  a gi’eat  enemy  to  the  fisher- 
men ; viU  tear  and  devour  the  largest  fish 
from  the  hooks  when  left  dry  by  the  eb- 
bing tide. 

Appendix. — In  a small  flat  island  lying 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Oiioiies, 
caUed  Soules  Keny,  this  species  of  GuU 
assemble  in  considerable  number  in  order 
to  breed.  Each  nest  contained  four  eggs, 
resembling  in  colour  those  of  the  Herring 
GuU,  but  superior  in  size.  (Mr.  Bullock). 

Gull,  Great  Black  and  White. — See  GuU, 
Great  Black-backed. 

Gull,  Great  Grey.  — The  bird  given  by 
Bay  under  this  title  is  evidently  the  young 
of  one  of  the  larger  species  of  Gulls,  pro- 
bably that  of  the  Herring  GuU  or  Great 
Black-backed  GuU. 

Gull,  Herring.—  iYarrcll,  iii.  607 ; Hew- 
itson,  cxl.  490.]  Loius  fuscus,  Lin.  Syst. 
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i.  p.  225,  7 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  599 ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  815,  8 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  p. 
214.  Larus  cinereus  maxinius,  Raii  Syn. 
p.  127,  A.  2;  Will.  p.  202.  Larus  giuseus, 
Bris.  ri.  p.  102,  S ; lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  405.  Ga- 
via  grisea,  Bris.  vi.  p.  171,  0 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii. 
p.  407.  Le  Goeland  a manteau  giis  brun, 
Buf.  viii.  p.  379.  Herring  GuU,  Br.  Zool. 
a.  No.  240,  t.  88 ; Ib.  fol.  141 ; Arct.  Zool. 

ii.  No.  452 ; Lath.  Syn.  \i.  p.  372,  3 ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  345  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  p.  7 ; 
Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  113  ; PuU.  Cat.  Dorset,  p. 
18. — This  species  weighs  about  thirty -three 
ounces  j length  twenty -three  inches.  Bill 
yellow ; on  the  lower  mandible  a reddish 
orange  spot ; irides  light  yellow ; orbits 
red.  Head,  neck,  tail,  and  under  parts 
white ; back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts 
ash-colour;  quill-feathers  dusky,  the  five 
first  black  towards  their  ends,  with  a 
white  spot  near  the  tip ; legs  pale  flesh- 
colour.  The  young  are  at  first  mottled  all 
over  with  brown  and  dirty  white ; the 
quills  dusky,  without  any  white  at  the 
tips ; tail  with  a dusky  bar  at  the  end ; 
biU  horn-colour ; irides  dusky ; legs  dark. 
In  the  second  year  the  colours  continue 
the  same,  but  rather  lighter ; in  the  au- 
tumnal moulting  the  back  becomes  ash- 
colour  ; the  irides  get  lighter,  inclining  to 
yellow  ; the  bill  the  same ; the  rest  of  the 
plumage  as  before.  In  this  state  we  have 
one  now  living  of  two  years  old  last  breed- 
ing season ; and  now,  in  October,  shows 
no  inclination  to  make  any  further  change 
this  year ; from  which  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude these  birds  do  not  anive  at  maturity 
till  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  and  per- 
haps not  tiU  the  autumn,  the  principal 
moulting  season.  Nor  can  we  be  yet  cer- 
tain it  is  then  perfect ; for,  upon  examin- 
ing specimens  we  have  of  the  next  change, 
we  find  the  wing-coverts  still  mottled  ^rith 
brown ; the  head  and  neck  strealted  with 
dusky  brown ; the  bar  in  the  tail  broken 
by  numerous  white  undulated  streaks  run- 
ning down  the  webs ; the  quills,  back, 
scapulars,  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
perfect ; bill  and  irides  yellowish ; legs 
pale  flesh-colour.  This  should  seem  the 
last  stage  towards  perfection  ; and  as  this 
was  killed  in  the  summer,  it  is  most  pi'o- 
bable  they  are  not  perfected  till  the  au- 
tumn of  the  third  year.  In  the  two  first 
years  the  young  of  this  and  the  Less 
Black-backed  Gull  are  so  much  alike  that 
they  cannot  be  ascertained  till  the  ma- 
tured feathers  begin  to  show  on  the  back. 
Whether  these  immatured  birds  breed  we 
cannot  be  certain ; but  we  ai'e  inclined  to 
believe  they  do,  as  wo  saw  a great  many  of 
them  intermixed  with  the  perfect  ones  in 
a GuUery  on  an  island  off  St.  David’s, 
where  the  ne.sts  were  innumerable,  and 
were  equally  clamorous  with  the  others 


when  disturbed.  The  nests  were  on  the 
top  of  the  island,  amongst  the  grass  and 
loose  stones ; they  were  composed  of  a 
small  quantity  of  long  dry  grass  : the  eggs, 
two  in  number,  of  a dark  olive-brown, 
with  dusky  blotches.  This  bird,  like  others 
of  the  genus,  feeds  indiscriminatelj'  on 
fish  and  various  other  productions  of  the 
sea,  particularly  the  Asterias,  or  star-fish. 
It  is  sometimes  observed  to  trample  the 
soft'  sand  by  moving  the  feet  alter- 
nately in  the  same  place.  For  what  pur- 
pose this  singular’  action  is  intended  we 
cannot  say,  unless  it  is  to  force  up  the 
sand  eels,  or  some  hidden  prey.  The 
Herring  Gull  is  found  plentiful  on  all  our 
shores,  and  not  less  frequent  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  elsewhere. 

Supplement. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
young  of  this  bird  in  the  first  year  is 
mottled  all  over  with  brown  and  white, 
and  no  change  is  made  till  the  autumn  of 
the  second  year,  when  the  back  and  sca- 
pulars become  cinereous  grey  ; the  rest  of 
the  plumage  continuing  as  before : the  biU 
remains  dusky : the  irides  get  somewhat 
lighter.  At  the  second  moulting  the  bird 
begins  to  change  the  colour  of  the  bUl,  the 
base  becoming  yellow : the  irides  paler : 
the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  of  the 
body  white,  streaked  with  dusky:  the 
wings  still  mottled  brown,  with  a few  grey 
feathers : the  tail  mottled,  and  with  the 
terminal  bar  as  at  first.  After  the  third 
moulting,  or  at  four  years  old,  or  little 
more,  that  is  about  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, the  same  Gull  from  which  these  ob- 
servations were  taken  was  not  matured, 
the  head  and  neck  streaked  with  dusky, 
and  the  taU  was  marked  with  a Uttle  dusky 
down  the  shafts  of  the  middle  feathers. 
This  last  may  be  said  to  be  now  the  only 
immatured  part  of  the  plumage,  since  the 
head  and  neck  in  adults  always  become 
streaked  in  the  ’ivinter ; but  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  some  of  these  streaks  were 
retained.  In  the  autumn  following,  at 
five  years  old,  the  tail  was  perfected,  and 
the  streaks  increased  on  the  head  and 
neck  as  they  should  do  at  that  season.  In 
the  succeeding  spring  the  head  and  neck 
became  pure  white,  and  nothing  remained 
to  be  perfected  but  the  point  of  the  bUl, 
which  was  a Uttle  dusky.  This  GuU  is 
now  liring  and  in  high  health,  being  thir- 
teen years  old.  It  begins  moulting  about 
the  middle  of  August,  when  it  annuaUy 
assumes  the  mottled  head  and  neck ; and 
about  the  middle  of  Februai-j’  the  partial 
^ling  moulting  commences,  the  mottled 
feathers  are  dischai-ged,  and  succeeded  by 
pure  white.  This  bird  has  the  range  of 
the  lawn,  but  usually  takes  its  station  at 
the  kitchen  window  when  hunger  iiresses. 
When  the  weather  is  mUd  and  the  ground 
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moist,  it  is  amusing  to  obsen’e  its  method 
of  catching  wonns,  by  a perpetual  tramp- 
ling upon  the  same  spot,  turning  about  in 
all  directions,  and  eagerly  examining  for 
those  that  rise  out  of  the  ground,  which 
are  instantly  seized,  and  the  same  work  is 
renewed.  Similar  means  are  frequently 
used  by  lishermen  to  procure  worms  for 
bait ; but  it  could  hardly  be  conceived 
that  the  slight  pressure  or  concussion,  oc- 
casioned b}-  the  trampling  of  so  small  a 
body  as  a Gull,  should  force  the  worms 
from  their  retreat,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
Thus,  where  man  is  directed  by  reason  to 
procure  the  object  of  his  search,  this  bird 
as  successfully  obtains  it  by  instinct.  In 
the  summer  it  is  equally  amusing  to  see 
this  bird  catch  chaffers  (Scaraboeus  Melo- 
lontha  and  solstitiaHs),  and  the  common 
large  black  beetle  (Scarabceus  stercorarius), 
which  flj'  about  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
throughout  the  summer  months.  These 
are  most  dexterously  caught,  if  within 
reach  of  a flirt  ndth  mutilated  wings.  At 
four  years  old  its  piercing  and  inhanno- 
nious  cry  became  incessant  in  the  spring, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  that 
age  this  species  usually  begin  to  breed, 
and  ours  being  probably  a male,  its  cla- 
mour proceeded  from  the  common  impulse 
of  nature.  We  cannot  close  this  account 
of  a favourite  domesticated  animal  without 
remarking  the  several  accidents  that  have 
befallen  it,  which  prove  its  hardy  nature. 
It  was  first  obtained  by  a . shot  in  the 
wing,  which  obliged  half  the  wing  to  be 
amputated.  A few  years  since,  the  bone 
of  the  thigh  was  broken  by  some  accident 
close  to  the  body,  and  as  no  art  could  set 
the  fi’actured  bone  in  such  a situation,  it 
was  left  to  nature,  and  in  two  or  three 
months  it  united,  and  the  limb  perfectly 
restored  to  action.  And  lately,  by  some 
unaccountable  means,  the  wing  which  was 
before  mutilated  received  a compound  frac- 
ture close  to  the  body,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  nature  to  form  an  union  of  the 
bone  in  a limb  so  situated,  and  on  which 
the  wind  had  so  much  power,  we  deter- 
mined on  amputation,  having  first  appUed 
a ligature  just  above  the  part  taken  off, 
suffering  the  ligature  to  continue ; and 
without  any  other  assistance  the  poor  bird 
is  perfectly  recovered.  Before  we  leave  the 
histo^  of  this  species,  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  none  but  closet  naturalists 
could  possibly  have  jumbled  with  this 
either  of  the  Black-backed  Gulls,  by  sup- 
posing either  or  both  to  be  only  differing 
in  sex.  It  has  been  our  principal  object 
to  obtain  facts,  by  attending  to  these  crea- 
tures in  their  native  haunts,  and  strictly 
investigating  their  manners  and  habits, 
and  can  therefore  speak  without  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  them  aU  as  perfectly 


distinct.  There  are  fifty  Herring  Gulls  to 
one  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed ; and  five 
hundred  at  least,  perhaps  a thousand,  to 
one  of  the  Larger  Black-backed  Gulls. 
But  will  determined  sceptics  be  convinced, 
though  we  assure  them  that  by  dissection 
we  have  found  both  sexes  in  the  three 
species  ? 

[Gull,  Iceland. — FarrcZZ,  iii.  504;  Hewit- 
son,  cxxxix.  498.  Larus  leucopterus,  Ey- 
toti.  Rarer  Br.  Birds, 69.  Larus  glau- 
coides,  Tcviminck,  Mamiel  d’Ornith.  vol.  iv. 
15.  408.  Larus  islandicus,  Selby,  Brit.  Or- 
nith.  vol.  vii.  p.  501.  — “ Bill,  from  the  di- 
vision of  the  feathers  upon  the  forehead  to 
the  tip,  two  inches  long  ; pale  flesh-red,  or 
Uvid,  at  the  base,  with  the  tip  blackish,  or 
dai'k  horn-colour.  Ground  colour  of  the 
entire  plumage  pale  yellowish  grey;  the 
feathers  being  barred  and  mottled  with 
pale  broccoli-brown.  Quills  gi’eyish  white, 
with  a slight  tinge  of  broccoli-brown.  Tail 
pale  broccoli-brown,  marbled  with  white. 
Legs  and,  toes  pale  livid  flesh-red.  Tarsi 
two  inches  and  a quai’ter  long.  Irides 
pale  yellowish  grey.  Another  specimen  in 
my  collection,  that  was  killed  in  February, 
1832,  has  the  ground  colour  of  the  plum- 
age neai'ly  white.  Head  and  neck  faintly 
rayed  with  veiy  pale  broccoli-brown.  Wing- 
coverts  and  back  varied  with  broccoH- 
brown,  but  with  the  bars  narrower,  and  at 
greater  distances  than  in  the  bird  described 
above.  Quills  nearly  pure  white.  Tail 
wiiite,  varied  with  irregular  strealcs  and 
bars  of  broccoli-brown.  The  under  plum- 
age marbled  with  pale  broccoli-brown  and 
white.  Bill,  legs,  and  feet  as  in  the  for- 
mer. This  appears  to  be  a bu’d  that  has 
undergone  two  general  autumnal  moult- 
ings.  The  mature  plumage  resembles  that 
of  the  Glaucous  Gull ; the  head,  neck,  tail, 
and  under  parts  being  of  a pure  wijite. 
Mantle  and  wing-coverts  pale  peaii-gi’ey. 
Quills  -with  their  shafts  and  tips  pure 
white,  passing  into  pale  pearl-grey  tow’ards 
the  base.  In  winter  the  liead  and  neck 
become  streaked  with  grey.”  — Selby,  ii. 
503.  This  North -American  species  was 
first  described  by  Faber,  in  his  ‘ Prodromus 
of  the  Ornithology  of  Iceland,’  under  the 
name  of  Larus  leucopterus,  a name  wiiich 
has  been  changed  for  that  of  Larus  Ice- 
landicus  by  Fleming,  Selby,  Jenyns,  Gould 
and  YaiTell,  and  for  that  of  Larus  glaucoides 
by  Temminck  as  cited  above,  Mr.  Yarrell 
assigning  as  a reason  for  the  change  that 
the  name  of  leucopterus  is  not  wiiolly  free 
from  objection,  as  both  this  species  and 
the  Glaucous  Gull  have  the  principal  wing- 
feathers  wiiite.  Without  controverting  this 
view  of  tlio  case,  the  earlier  name  is 
adopted  in  this  work  solely  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  priority,  and  without 
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reference  to  the  merits  of  either  of  the 
names  that  the  species  has  received.  The 
bird  has  occurred  in  Scotland  and  the  Scot- 
tish Isles,  but  is  not  resident : it  breeds  in 
great  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  other  arctic  countries  of  the  North- 
Ameiican  continent.] 

[Gull,  Ivory.  — Yarrell,  'iu..  680.  Larus 
eburneus,  Bewick,  British  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p. 
231.  Larus  candidus,  Fleming,  Brit.  An. 
p.  142;  — Beak  greenish  gray  at  the  base 
and  about  the  nostrils,  the  anterior  por- 
tion j'ellow  ; the  irides  brown  ; eye-lids 
red  at  the  edge ; the  legs  black ; the  entire 
plumage  white.  A North-American  spe- 
cies, generally  residing  within  the  arctic 
circle,  but  occasionally  observed  in  Eu- 
rope, and  individuals  have  been  observed 
on  every  part  of  our  coast.] 

[Gull,  Kittiwake.  — Yarrell,  581;  Hewit- 
son,  c.\xxvii.  493.]  Larus  Rissa,  Lin.  Sgst. 

i.  p.  224, 1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  598 ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  229.  Larus  ti-idactylus, 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  817,  11.  Le  Goeland  cen- 
dre,  Bris.  vi.  t.  14  ? Kittiwake,  Br.  Zool. 

ii.  No.  250,  t.  89  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  450  ; 
Lath.  Sign.  vi.  p.  393, 19 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
vi.  t.  213  ; Full.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  18 ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  1. 108.  Provincial : Annet ; Kishi- 
faik.  — This  species  of  Gull  is  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  inches  in  length ; weight 
seven  or  eight  ounces.  The  biU  is  green- 
ish yellow ; irides  dusky ; inside  of  the 
mouth  deep  orange.  Head,  neck,  breast, 
and  all  beneath  white ; back  and  wings 
cinereous-grey  ; the  first  quill-feather  has 
the  exterior  weh  black,  and  the  four  or 
five  next  are  tipped  the  same ; the  tail  is 
pure  white ; legs  dusky,  with  a knob  in- 
stead of  a back  toe.  It  sometimes  has  a 
dusky  spot  behind  the  ear ; but  this  must 
he  considered  as  a 'hiark  of  immaturity, 
and  but  another  remove  from  the  state  in 
which  it  has  been  made  a distinct  species, 
under  the  denomination  of  Tarrock,  to  the 
perfect  bird  here  described.  These  birds 
had  long  been  considered  as  distinct  spe- 
cies, but  are  now,  without  doubt,  brought 
together  as  one  and  the  same.  Under  the 
head  of  Gull,  Tarrock,  the  sjmonyms  of 
that  bird  will  be  found,  with  references  as 
usual  to  the  various  authors  who  had  con- 
sidered it  as  a different  bird.  The  Kitti- 
wake is  said  to  inhabit  and  breed  on  the 
cliffs  about  Flamborough  Head,  the  Bass 
Isle,  the  vast  rocks  neai-  the  Castle  of 
Slains  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  on 
Priestholm  Isle.  In  the  first  of  these 
places  it  is  called  Petrel.  The  Tarrock,  or 
immatured  birds,  are  always  more  or  less 
found  in  company  with  them,  and  no 
doubt  are  two  or  three  years  airiring  to 
their  full  plumage.  It  seems  to  be  a local 


species  with  us,  rarely  appearing  in  the 
more  southern  parts.  Is  found  in  the 
arctic  regions  ; not  uncommon  in  Iceland 
and  Greenland ; has  been  met  with  at 
Kamtschatka. 

Supplement.  — This  Gull  in  its  young 
state  has  been  usually  described  as  a dis- 
tinct species,  under  the  title  of  TaiTock ; 
but  as  there  no  longer  exists  any  doubt  of 
then’  being  the  same,  the  synonyms  should 
be  brought  together.  It  very  rarely  ap- 
peal's in  the  southern  parts  of  England ; 
one  instance  only  has  occurred.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1800,  we  observed  three 
of  these  birds  thrown  up  by  the  tide  on 
the  south  coast  of  Devon,  lying  close  toge- 
ther, as  if  they  had  been  shot  out  of  a 
flock,  and  had  floated  on  shore  together. 
This  .circumstance  makes  it  clear  that  it 
sometimes  is  induced  to  leave  the  more 
northern  parts  without  being  compelled 
by  extreme  cold,  for  that  winter  had  been 
remarkably  mild.  These  were  in  complete 
plumage,  and  it  may  not  be  improper  in 
this  place  to  remark  that  the  four  first 
quill-feathers  are  tipped  irith  black,  but 
the  fourth  has  a small  white  spot  at  the 
point;  the  fifth  feather  is  tipped  white, 
ivith  a black  bar  near  the  point ; the  exte- 
rior feather  has  the  whole  outer  web  black, 
and  the  same  line  of  black  continues  to 
the  margin  of  the  outer  web  of  the  first 
greater,  and  some  of  the  next  series  of  co- 
verts ; and  these  markings  appear  to  be 
constant,  and  at  once  pronounce  tbe  spe- 
cies, being  very  different  from  any  other  of 
the  Gull  tiibe.  Breeds  in  the  Isles  of  Bass 
and  Gloss,  on  Troup-head,  Fowl’s-heaugh, 
near  Montrose,  and  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  Isle  of  May,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fortli,  the  rocks  ai'e  covered  tvith  the 
dung  of  tills  species,  being  unmolested 
till  the  young  ai'e  fit  to  take,  wliich,  toge- 
ther trith  Solen  Geese  and  some  other 
rock-birds,  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
before  dinner,  as  a whet  to  their  appe- 
tites. A story  is  told  that  a gentleman 
went  to  the  Isle  of  May  to  eat  Kittiwakes, 
and,  after  eating  a dozen,  exclaimed  that  he 
did  not  find  his  appetite  improved.  Mr.  Boys 
found  these  birds  at  Fowl’s-heaugh,  near 
Stonehaven,  in  vast  abundance,  where  he 
says  they  breed  in  greater  numbers  perhaps 
than  in  any  part  of  Scotland  : and  having 
shot  them  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  he  is 
thoroughly  convinced  this  and  the  Tairock 
form  but  one  species.  [Mr.  Yarrell  made 
an  tinfortunate  mistake  in  stating  that  the 
Kittiwake  breeds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (see 
foot-note  to  p.  583,  vol.  iii.)  The  bird 
which  Mr.  YoitcU  saw  was  probably  the 
Herring  Gull ; I have  seen  the  Kittiwake 
about  the  Needles  very  rarely,  but  have 
never  heard  of  its  nest  being  found,  and 
such  excellent  natui'olists  as  the  Rev. 
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C.  A.  Bury,  Mr.  A.  G.  More  and  Mr.  Henry 
Eogers  could  not  possibly  have  overlooked 
the  fact,  had  this  species  “ bred  there 
every  year  in  great  numbers,”  which  Mr. 
Yai-reU  has  stated  to  be  the  fact : it  is  very 
remarkable  how  few  of  such  errors  occur 
in  Mr.  Yarrell’s  most  careful  compilation.] 

Gull,  Laughing. — {^Yarrell,  iii.  576.]  La- 
ms atiicUla,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  225,  8 ; Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  600;  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  813,  4.  La- 
rus  major  cinereus  Baltneri,  Maii  Syn.  p. 
129,  8 ; Will.  p.  263,  t.  67.  Gavia  ridi- 
bunda,  Bris.  vi.  p.  192,  B.  t;  18,  f.  1 ; Ib. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  413.  Baltner’s  Great  Ash-co- 
loured Sea-mew,  Will.  Angl.  p.  346,  t.  67. 
Laughing  GuU,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  454; 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  383,  12. — This  species  is 
larger  than  the  Black-headed  GuU ; len^h 
eighteen  inches.  It  differs  from  that  bird 
only  in  the  legs,  which  are  black ; the  biU 
is,  however,  stronger,  and  the  head  larger; 
We  do  not  recoUect  this  bird  having  been 
noticed  in  England,  or  at  least  recorded 
in  the  Ust  of  British  birds.  In  the  month 
of  August,  1774,  we  saw  five  of  them  to- 
gether feeding  in  a pool  upon  the  Shingly 
Flats  near  Winchelsea;  two  only  were 
black  on  the  head,  the  others  were  mottled 
all  over  with  brown.  One  of  them  was 
shot ; but  although  the  remaining  four 
continued  to  resort  to  the  same  place  for 
some  time,  the  old  ones  were  too  shy  to 
be  procured.  We  also  saw  two  others  near 
Hastings  in  Sussex.  They  may  easily  be 
known  from  the  Black-headed  Gull  even 
flying;  the  flight  is  different;  the  bii’d  ap- 
pears much  larger,  and  the  tail  shorter  in 
propoidion.  It  is  found  in  Eussia,  and  in 
some  parts  of  America ; and  is  said  to  be 
plentiful  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  Is  sup- 
posed to  breed  at  Hudson’s  Bay ; at  least 
a bird  similar  to  it  is  said  to  make  its  nest 
in  the  pine-trees,  and  lay  four  lead-coloured 
eggs.  [Possibly  the  bird  here  described 
is  identical  with  the  Blackheaded  Gull, 
which  see.] 

GuU,  Less  Blackbacked. — [Yarrell,  ui. 
602  ; Hewitson,  cxxxix.  496.]  Larus  ar- 
gentatus,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  600  ? Silvery 
Gull,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  533,  C. ; Ib.  Svp.  p. 
70;  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  375,  5.  Lams  ma- 
rinus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  814,  6,  var.  0. — This 
species  is  greatly  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Great  Black-backed  GuU,  and  rather  supe- 
rior to  the  Hen-ing  GuU.  It  weighs  about 
thirty-six  ounces,  and  rarely  more ; length 
twenty-four  inches.  BiU  yeUow,  with  an 
orange  spot  on  the  lower  mandible ; size 
and  shape  Uke  that  of  the  Herring  GuU ; 
irides  pale  yellow ; orbits  red-orange. 
Head,  neck,  tail,  and  whole  under  parts 
pure  white ; back,  scapulars,  and  wings 
dusky  black ; prime  quUls  dusky,  towards 


their  ends  black ; the  point  of  the  first  is 
white,  with  a hlack  tip ; the  second  the 
same,  with  only  a white  spot  in  the  black ; 
the  others  very  sUghtly  tipped  with  white ; 
two  or  three  of  the  scapulars  ai-e  also  tip- 
ped with  white ; legs  yellow.  This  bird 
has  been  confounded  by  most  authors  with 
the  Marinus,  or  Great  Black-backed  GuU, 
and  both,  by  the  later  writers,  considered 
as  the  Silvery  GuU ; and  in  their  first 
plumage,  which  is  mottled  all  'over  with 
brown  and  white,  have  been  made  into 
another  species  under  the  title  ofWagel. 
Both  Dr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
their  last  works  on  Ornithology,  have, 
however,  made  the  Wagel  no  other  than 
the  young  of  one  or  both  these  species,  as 
well  as  the  Argentatus,  or  SUvery  GuU ; 
but  have  stiU  blended  the  two  Black- 
backed  Gulls  together.  The  former  au- 
thor has  also  made  the  Larus  Nsevius  of 
GmeUn  to  be  a variety  of  one  of  these 
birds,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
WageUus  Comubiensium  of  Eay  and  WU- 
lughby  is  also  considered  as  the  young  of 
one  of  these  species,  which  is  very  pro- 
bable. Lewin  has  divided  the  two  spe- 
cies, but  makes  the  smaUer  the  male  of 
the  Hening  GuU,  and  the  mottled  GuUs 
of  the  same  size  indiscriminately  the  fe- 
males, and  erroneously  considers  the  true 
Hen-ing  GuU  as  the  young.  It  is  true  no 
class  of  birds  has  occasioned  more  per- 
plexity than  the  GuUs,  from  the  length  of 
time  most  of  them  are  arriving  to  ma- 
turity in  plumage ; and  the  species  have 
been  greatly  multipUed.  But  we  shall 
here  again  remark  that  aU  the  species  we 
are  acquainted  with  are,  in  their  first  fea- 
thers, mottled  all  over  with  brown  and 
white ; not  to  be  discriminated  but  by 
size.  Many  of  these  errors  have  been 
con-ected  by  the  above  authors  in  their 
last  works ; and  it  is  certain  there  are  no 
such  distinct  species  as  the  Wagel,  the 
Winter  GuU,  Tarrock,  or  Eed-legged  Gull. 
The  first  is  the  young  of  both  the  Black- 
backed  and  Herring,  the  second  that  of 
the  Common,  the  third  that  of  the  Kitti- 
wake,  and  the  last  the  young  of  the  Black- 
headed GuU.  It  is,  however,  very  extra- 
ordinary that  the  two  Black-backed  GuUs 
should  have  been  to  this  day  confounded, 
as  the  vast  disproportion  in  size  is  alone 
sufficient  to  disciiminate  them.  One  spe- 
cies never  exceeds  two  pounds  and  a half, 
the  other  is  nearly  double  that  weight, 
and  as  much  stronger  in  the  bill  and  legs 
in  proportion ; besides,  the  legs  of  the 
greater  species  are  invai-iably  of  a flesh- 
colour,  those  of  the  smaUer  are  yellow ; 
nor  has  this  bird  the  dark  spot  in  the 
orange  mark  on  the  bill.  These  two  birds 
aro  never  found  to  associate,  and  always 
breed  in  distinct  places.  This  congregates 
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frequently  with  the  Herring  Gull,  and 
breeds  in  the  same  places,  where  we  have 
seen  them  sitting  on  their  nests  ; but  they 
are  not  near  so  plentiful.  On  Ramsey 
Island  in  Pembrokeshire  this  aud  the  Her- 
ring Gulls  breed  in  great  abundance,  and 
where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing them  very  attentively,  this  was  not 
near  so  plentiful  as  the  other  species.  The 
proportion  was  certainly  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty,  which  must  invalidate 
every  idea  of  its  being  the  male  of  the 
other  species.  Not  a single  one  of  the 
Great  Black-backed  GuR  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  island.  The  eggs  and  young  of 
this  bird  which  we  found  in  the  nests 
were  so  like  those  of  the  Herring  GuU 
that  there  was  no  discriminating  mark ; 
the  eggs,  indeed,  were  in  general  larger ; 
the  young  were  covered  with  a soft  brown 
down,  mottled  with  dusky.  This  is  by 
far  a less  numerous  species  than  the  Her- 
ring GuU,  but  much  more  plentiful  than 
the  Great  Black-backed  GuU. 

Supplement. — In  the  late  Leverian  Mu- 
seum there  were  two  of  these  birds,  one 
of  them  retaining  a few  brown  feathers  in 
the  smaller  coverts,  the  other  perfect. 
These  were  erroneously  mai-ked  as  males 
of  the  Herring  GuU ; and  this  probably 
led  others  into  the  same  error.  Mr.  Be- 
wick has  not  given  this  species  a separate 
place  in  his  ‘British  Birds,’  but  has  figured 
and  described  the  Great  Black-backed  spe- 
cies ; the  leading  characters  of  which,  in- 
dependent of  the  vast  disproportion  of 
size,  are  properly  stated ; the  black  spot 
in  the  middle  of  the  orange  on  the  pro- 
jecting angle  of  the  lower  mandible,  and 
the  flesh-coloured  legs,  are  invaluably  spe- 
cific chai’acters  in  the  matured  state  of 
that  bird.  In  the  species  of  Lesser  Black- 
backed  GuU  the  bUi  is  ever  destitute  of 
the  black  spot  within  the  yeUow ; and  the 
legs  are  immutably  yeUow  when  the  plum- 
age has  arrived  at  maturity.  Both  these 
species  pass  through  the  several  changes, 
and  are  equally  as  long  arriving  at  matu- 
rity as  the  Heri’ing  GuU.  If  what  we  have 
offered  upon  the  subject  of  GuUs  be  at- 
tended to,  we  flatter  ourselves  every  Bri- 
tish species  may  be  clearly  identified  in 
every  change  of  plumage,  and  at  aU  ages, 
except  those  of  the  Herring  and  Lesser 
Black-backed  GuUs  in  their  first,  and  per- 
haps second  year’s  dress,  at  which  time 
they  ai'e  not  to  be  discriminated  from 
each  other. 

[GuU,  Lesser  Whitewinged.  — See  GuU, 
Iceland.] 

Gull,  Little. — \_Yarrell,  iii.  562  ; Hewit*- 
son,  cxxxvi.  490.]  Appendix. — Larus  mi- 
nutus,  Ind.  Orn.  u.  p.  813 ; Gmel.  Syst.  p. 


695 ; Nov.  Act.  Stock,  1783,  ii.  No.  1,  p. 
120.  Little  GuU,  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  391,  17. 
— Length  rather  exceeding  ten  inches : 
length  of  the  bUl,  to  the  feathers  on  the 
forehead,  rather  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch ; the  upper  mandible  straight 
for  half  its  length  from  the  base,  the  other 
half  considerably  arcuated ; lower  man- 
dible steaight  to  the  angle  (two-thirds  of 
its  length  from  the  base),  from  whence  it 
slopes  to  the  point : the  inside  of  the 
mouth  red-orange.  The  forehead  and 
crown  of  the  head  white  : the  back  of  the 
head,  and  a trifle  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
contiguous,  dai'k  cinereous,  irith  a hoary 
tinge  : behind  the  eye  a white  streak  : the 
lower  coverts  of  the  ears  black,  forming  a 
vei’y  conspicuous  spot  of  that  colour : be- 
tween the  biU  and  eye  white,  but  at  the 
anterior  corner  the  orbit  is  black,  from 
whence  to  the  black  spot  on  the  ear  is  a 
mixture  of  dark  cinereous  aud  white : the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  body  appears  of  a 
fine  cinereous-gi-ey,  Uke  that  of  the  Her- 
ring and  most  of  tne  Ughter-coloured 
GuUs,  but  upon  Ufting  up  the  scapulars 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  black : the 
upper  taU-coverts  pure  white,  except  three 
or  four  feathers  of  the  last  series,  which 
are  tipped  with  dusky  : the  tail  is  sUghtly 
concave  at  the  end,  but  as  there  is  not  a 
regular  gradation  in  the  length  of  the  fea- 
thers, and  an  evident  dissimUarity  in  the 
two  sides,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
they  have  been  recently  moulted ; aU  the 
feathers  ai'e  white,  with  their  tips  black 
for  nearly  an  inch,  except  the  outer  fea- 
ther, which  is  nearly  aU  white,  haring 
only  a small  dusky  spot  at  the  end  on  the 
inner  web ; the  tips  are  sUghtly  edged 
with  dirty  white  ; the  wings  have  a mix- 
ture of  black,  white,  and  cinereous,  but  the 
former  greatly  predominates ; the  ridge  of 
the  wing,  from  the  body  to  the  elbow,  is 
cinereous  inteimixed  with  dusky  for  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  breadth ; aU  the  rest  of 
the  coverts  are  black,  several  of  the  lower 
series  sUghtly  tipped  with  white : the 
greater  quills  are  elegantly  mai’ked,  being 
white,  with  the  exterior  web,  the  shaft, 
and  part  of  the  inner  web  close  to  the 
shaft,  the  tip  and  part  of  the  inner  mar- 
gin black,  somewhat  Uke  the  quUl-fea- 
thers  of  the  Magpie  ; the  three  first  have 
a smaU  speck  of  white  at  the  tip ; in  the 
others  the  white  spot  increases,  till  on  the 
seventh  feather  the  white  occupies  the 
place  of  the  black  at  the  tip  : the  second- 
aries are  more  or  less  cinereous  on  the 
outer  web,  edged  with  dusky  black  towards 
the  base,  their  tips  and  inner  webs  white, 
■with  more  or  less  black  towards  the  point, 
close  to  the  shaft : the  tertials  are  mostly 
black,  with  a sUght  edging  of  white  at  the 
tip : the  whole  under  paid  from  chin  to 
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tail  is  pure  wliite,  but  tbe  cinereous  on 
the  back  comes  very  forward  on  tbe  sides 
of  the  breast.  The  legs  rather  exceed  an 
inch  in  length  to  the  knee,  and  bare  of  fea- 
thers for  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  knee;  the  foot  is  small,  the 
inner  toe  considerably  shorter  than  the 
others ; the  middle  toe  a trifle  longer  than 
the  outer,  measuriug  rather  more  than  an 
inch,  including  the  claw ; these,  with  the 
webs  and  legs,  appear  to  have  been  yellow- 
ish, for  they  have  a strong  tinge  of  that 
colour  even  after  drying.  The  wing  ap- 
peal’s to  exceed  the  t^  above  an  inch  and 
a half  when  closed,  and  the  two  first  quills 
ai’e  nearly  of  the  same  length,  from  the 
tips  of  which  to  the  elbow  is  eight  inches 
and  a half.  This  is  .another  bird  of  rare 
occurrence  which  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
record  in  the  British  Fauna.  It  was  shot 
on  the  Thames  near  Chelsea,  and  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Plasted  of  that  place,  to 
whom  we  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing our  obligations  for  having  suffered  the 
bird  to  travel  into  Devonshire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection.  This  specimen  of  Lai’us 
minutus  is  the  first  that  has,  we  believe, 
been  identified  in  this  country,  and  is  pro- 
bably extremely  rai'e  on  any  part  of  the 
continent  so  fai’  south.  It  is  not  in  the 
plumage  of  maturity,  and  consequently  is 
more  interesting,  because  we  perceive  the 
same  gradual  changes  as  have  been  no- 
ticed in  aU  the  species  of  Gulls  familiar  to 
us.  It  is  in  an  iuteimediate  state,  or  first 
change  between  the  nesthng  and  the  adult. 
In  the  adult  state  of  plumage  the  head  and 
beginning  of  the  neck  ai’e  black ; the  rest 
of  the  neck,  and  under  parts  of  the  body, 
white  : the  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings  cinereous-grey : tail  wholly  white 
and  even  at  the  end.  The  bill  is  said  to 
be  reddish  brown : hides  bluish : legs  red. 
The  little  knowledge  we  have  had  commu- 
nicated to  us  of  the  habits  of  this  bhd 
would  not  have  led  us  to  the  discovery  of 
the  specimen  in  question,  had  we  not  pre- 
viously ascertained  the  changes  in  plum- 
age to  which  all  our  Gulls  are  subject. 
Taking  for  example  the  several  mutations 
of  the  Black-headed  Gull,  we  should  now 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Little 
Gull,  through  all  its  several  changes  from 
the  time  of  its  leaving  the  nest,  by  compa- 
rative reasoning.  The  second  material 
change  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  is,  mth- 
out  doubt,  a good  exemplification  of  the 
alteration  in  plumage  of  the  Little  Gull. 
In  this  state  of  plumage  we  have  sufficient 
marks  left  to  inform  us  what  were  its  in- 
fantine colours,  and  also  what  it  is  in  a 
progressive  state  of  acquiring.  The  mark- 
ings of  these  two  species  ai-e  very  similar, 
but  where  the  feathers  are  brown  in  one 
they  are  black  in  the  other.  From  the 


appearance  of  the  black  on  the  wings,  the 
back  under  the  scapulars,  and  the  tertials, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the 
Little  GuU  is,  in  its  first  feathers,  of  a 
very  dark  colour,  probably  dusky  black 
mixed  with  grey,  similar  in  markings  to 
that  of  almost  all  other  of  our  well-known 
species,  only  that  their  feathers  ai'e  brown 
and  grey.  The  dusky  appearance  of  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  particularly  the 
black  spot  on  the  coverts  of  the  ears,  are 
true  indications  of  a future  black  head, 
evinced  by  similar  markings  on  the  Black- 
headed GuU ; and  the  black  bar  at  the  end 
of  the  tail  is  an  invariable  character  of  im- 
maturity in  all  the  weU-known  species  of 
the  GuU  tribe.  We  have  been  more  parti- 
cular in  noticing  these  characteristic  marks 
of  change,  in  order  that  this  elegant  little 
species  may  be  identified  in  any  state  of 
plumage,  since  it  is  at  present  so  little 
knowji.  Its  native  country  appears  to  be 
the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  and  Eussia, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  mi- 
grating more  northward  in  summer  in 
order  to  breed,  especiaUy  up  to  the  Wolga. 
[The  Little  Gull  has  occurred  several 
times  in  the  Biitish  Islands  since  the 
time  of  Col.  Montagu  : Mr.  Selby  records 
that  a specimen  was  kiUed  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  : Mr.  Yairell  mentions  a specimen 
that  occurred  on  the  Solway  in  the  autumn 
of  1824 : Mr.  Thompson  records  that  an 
adult  specimen,  with  a fine  black  head, 
was  shot  on  the  Shannon  : Mr.  Yarrell 
mentions  others  kiUed  in  Sufiblk  in  1832, 
at  Newcastle  in  1835,  and  at  Scarborough 
in  1830.  In  the  volume  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’ 
for  1845,  at  p.age  880,  Mr.  Eodd  records 
its  [occurrence  in  Cornwall.  In  the  vo- 
lume for  1848,  at  p.  2069,  two  specimens 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  Thompson  as  having 
been  obtained  in  the  estuai-j’  at  Belfast  in 
December  of  the  year  previous.  In  the 
volume  for  1850,  at  p.  2053,  Dr.  Morris 
records  the  occurrence  of  a young  speci- 
men at  BridUngton  Quay,  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  20th  of  October  of  the  previous  year  : 
in  the  same  volume  Mr.  Eodd  relates,  at 
p.  2700,  that  another  was  kiUed,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  at  Eedcar.  In  the  vo- 
lume for  1851  Mr.  Potter  records,  at  p. 
3036,  -the  occuiTence  of  a specimen  at 
Lewes : in  the  same  volume,  at  p.  3118, 
Mr.  Briggs,  of  King’s  Newton,  Derbyshire, 
then  a most  careful  observer,  states  that 
an  example  was  killed  in  his  own  parish 
on  the  22ud  of  January  in  the  same  year. 
Lastly,  in  the  volume  for  1853,  at  p.  3911, 
Mr.  Dunn  records  that  ho  shot  a specimen 
in  Shetland  on  the  7th  of  April  of  that 
year.] 

[Gull,  Masked.  — See  GuU,  Laugh- 
ing.] 
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Gull,  Pewit,  or  Puit.  — See  Gull,  Black- 
headed. 

[Gull,  Pomarine.' — See  Skua,  Pomarine, 
where  descriptions  of  Bufifon’s  and  Eich- 
ardson’s  Skuas  will  also  be  found.] 

Gull,  Bedlegged. — ^Larus  cinerarius,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  224,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  597. 
Larus  ridibundus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  812,  2, 
var.  yS.  Gavia  cinerea  minor,  Bris.  vi.  p. 
178,  9,  t.  17,  f.  1 ; II).  8vo,  ii.  p.  409.  La- 
rus albus  major,  Raii  Syn.  p.  129,  9 ; Will. 
p.  204.  La  petite  Mouette  eendree,  Buf. 
viii.  p.  430.  Greater  White  GuU  of  Belon, 
Will.  Angl.  p.  348.  Eed-legged  GuE,  Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  533,  E. ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  381, 
10.  — This  bird,  spoken  of  by  various  au- 
thors as  a distinct  species,  is  no  other 
than  the  Black-headed  GuU  in  its  differ- 
ent stages  of  change  before  it  amves  to 
maturity.  See  Gulls,  Black-headed  and 
Brown-headed.  Is  frequently  known  by 
the  name  of  Bed-legs. 

[GuU,  Ross’s  Rosy,  or  Cuneate- tailed. — 
Yarrell,  iii.  558.  “ Larus  Eossii,  Richard- 
son d-  Swainson,  Faun.  Bor.-Amer.  Birds, 
vol.  ii.  p.  427 ; Wilson,  Illust.  Zool.  vol.  i. 
pi.  8 ; Jardine  d Selby,  Ornith.  Illust.  vol. 
i.  pi.  14 ; Gray  d Mlitchell,  Genera  of  Birds, 
vol.  iii.  pi.  180  the  authorities  cited  from 
Yarrell  1.  c.  — “ Colour : Scapulars,  inter- 
scapulars,  and  both  surfaces  of  the  ■ndngs 
clear  pearl-grey ; outer  web  of  the  first 
quiU  blackish  brown  to  its  tip,  which  is 
grey ; tips  of  the  scapulars  and  lesser  quiUs 
whitish.  Some  small  feathers  near  the 
eye,  and  a collar  round  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  pitch-black ; rest  of  the  plumage 
white  ; the  neck  above,  and  the  whole  un- 
der plumage,  deeply  tinged  with  peach- 
blossom  red  in  recent  specimens ; biU 
black,  its  rictus  and  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
Uds  reddish  orange ; legs  and  feet  vermi- 
Uon-red  ; naUs  blackish.  ' Form : BiU 
slender,  weak,  with  a scarcely  perceptible 
saUent  angle  beneath ; the  upper  mandible 
sUghtly  arched  and  compressed  towards 
the  point ; the  commissure  sUghtly  curved 
at  the  tip ; Avings  an  inch  longer  than  the 
decided  cuneiform  taU,  of  which  the  cen- 
tral feathers  are  an  inch  longer  than  the 
lateral;  tarsi  rather  stout;  the  thumb 
very  distinct,  ai'med  with  a naU  as  large 
as  that  of  the  outer  toe.”  A specimen  of 
this  arctic  species  is  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  Yorkshhe,  by  Mr.  Charles- 
worth,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  ‘ Proceedings 
of  the  Yorkshire  PhUosophical  Society,'  p. 
32  ; and  a second  was  obtained  at  Peven- 
sey,  in  Sussex,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Ellman 
in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1852,  at  p.  3389.] 

[GuU,  Sabine’s. — Yatreff,  ui.  548.  Larus 


Sabini,  Jenyns,  British  Vertebrata,  p.  270. 
— “ The  bUl  one  inch  long ; the  base  of 
both  mandibles  black  as  far  as  the  angular 
projection  of  the  lower  mandible,  the  re- 
mainder yeUow ; the  inside  of  the  mouth 
bright  vermUion.  The  irides  dark,  sur- 
rounded by  a naked  circle  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  inside  of  the  mouth ; a smaU 
white  speck  beneath  the  eye  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  whole  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  a very  dark  ash,  or  lead 
colour ; the  remainder  of  the  neck  behind 
and  before,  as  weU  as  the  breast  and  beUy, 
pure  white ; a naiTow  black  collar  sur- 
rounds the  neck  at  the  meeting  of  the  ash 
colour  and  of  the  white.  The  back,  sca- 
pulars, and  wung-coverts  are  ash-coloured, 
veiy  much  Ughter  than  the  head,  but 
darker  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
Larus  ridibundus ; the  lower  ends  of  the 
scapulars  are  tipped  with  white.  The  first 
five  piimary  quUl  - feathers  with  black 
shafts ; the  whole  outer  webs  of  these 
black,  the  edge  of  their  upper  webs  white 
to  wdthin  an  inch  and  a half  of  the  tips, 
the  white  sometimes  continued  to  the  tip ; 
the  tips  of  the  first  and  second  of  these 
quUl-feathers  in  some  white,  in  others 
black ; the  tips  (of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  white,  giving  the  wdng  when  closed  a 
spotted  appearance ; the  sixth  primary 
quiU-feather  with  a white  shaft,  having 
the  w'eb  more  or  less  black,  but  principally 
white,  with  sometimes  a black  spot  near 
the  end ; the  other  primaries,  the  second- 
aries, and  the  terdals  w'hite ; the  w'hole 
under  parts  of  the  wings  white.  The 
wings  extend  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the 
longest  feather  of  the  tail.  The  legs,  feet, 
and  claw's  black ; the  thigh  feathered  to 
within  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the 
knee : the  tail  with  its  upper  and  under 
coverts  w'hite ; the  taU-feathers  twelve,  the 
outer  narrower  than  the  centre  ones ; the 
outer  tail-feathers  about  one  inch  longer 
than  those  in  the  middle.  It  is  probable 
that  in  its  immatm’e  and  winter  state  it 
resembles  other  black-headed  GuUs,  in 
being  divested  of  the  dark  colour  of  its 
head.  The  whole  length  is  thiiieen  inches; 
wing  from  the  w'list,  ten  inches  and  three- 
quai’ters.”  — Jose-ph  Sabine,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xii.  p. 
520.  A specimen  of  this  North  American 
GuU  was  shot  in  September,  1822,  in  Bel- 
fast Bay  ; a second  example,  shot  in  Dub- 
Un  Bay,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society ; and  a third  was  shot  in 
October,  1837,  by  Mr.  Dombrain : it  has 
occurred  also  at  Milford  Haven  and  New- 
haven,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  YarreU.] 

Gull,  Skua.  — [ Yarrell,  iii.  621 ; Hewit- 
son,  cxUi.  505.]  Larus  catarractes,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  220,  11 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  603  ; 
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Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  818,  12.  Catarractes  et 
CataiTacta,  Itaii  Syn.  p.  128,  A.  0 ; lb.  129, 

7 ; Will.  p.  205 ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  348,  349,  t. 
67.  Larus  fuscus,  Bris.  vi.  "p.  105,  4 ; Ib. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  405.  Le  Goeland  brun,  Buf.  ^'iii. 
p.  408.  Brown  Gull,  Albin,  ii.  t.  85.  Skua 
Gull,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  343  ; Ib.  fol.  140,  t. 
L.  0 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  531,  A. ; Lath. 
Syn.  vi.  p.  385,  14 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi. 
t.  211;  Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  117.  Skua  or 
Brown  Gull,  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p. 
233.  Pro\'incial ; Bonxie.  — This  species 
is  rather  superior  in  size  to  the  Eaven ; 
weight  three  pounds ; length  two  feet. 
The  hill  is  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
long,  black,  and  much  hooked  at  the  end  ; 
is  covered  for  more  than  half  its  length 
with  a kind  of  black  cere.  The  upper  part 
of  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  wings  deep 
brown ; the  feathers  margined  with  ferru- 
ginous ; about  the  forehead  and  chin 
tinged  with  ash-colour ; the  breast  and  all 
beneath  pale  dusky  ferruginous ; the  quills 
are  brown,  white  at  the  base ; tail  deep 
brown ; roots  and  shafts  white ; the  legs 
are  black,  rough,  and  scaly ; talons  black, 
strong,  and  much  hooked.  This  is  a bold 
rapacious  bird ; preys  on  the  lesser  GuUs 
as  well  as  fish;  is  said  to  attack  the  Eagle, 
and  even  man  if  he  approaches  their  nest. 
It  breeds  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  is 
much  esteemed  in  the  Isle  of  Foula,  from 
a supposition  that  it  defends  the  flocks 
from  the  Eagle  ; is  rarely  seen  in  the 
south  ; one  in  the  museum  of  Dr.  Latham 
was  killed  at  Greenwich.  It  prefers  the 
colder  climates ; is  common  in  Norway 
and  Iceland ; and  also  found  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  in  several  of  the  higher 
latitudes  ; has  been  met  with  at  Falkland 
Island,  and  particularly  at  Port  Egmont, 
where  they  were  called  by  our  circum- 
navigators Port  Egmont  Hens. 

Supplement. — The  only  instance  we  are 
furnished  with,  of  this  species  being  ob- 
served in  the  South  of  England,  is  one 
that  was  shot  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  in  the 
winter  of  1800,  the  head  and  legs  of  which 
were  sent  to  us  for  examination  by  Mr. 
Boys.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Fleming 
that  the  Skua  breeds  in  Bonas-hill,  and 
Foulah  in  Zetland,  and  that  there  is  no 
distinction  of  plumage  in  the  sexes.  That 
which  was  described  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work  we  suspect  had  not  arrived  at 
full  maturity,  as  we  have  since  had  a spe- 
cimen that  is  plain  rusty  brown  in  the 
parts  where  that  had  the  feathers  mar- 
gined with  femiginous,  and  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  ash-colour  about  the  head. 
The  remarkable  hooked  talons,  especially 
that  of  the  inner  toe,  seems  to  indicate  a 
habit  unusual  in  the  Gull  tribe,  which  ge- 
nerally swallow  their  prey  whole.  It  is 
reasonable,  however,  to  conclude,  from  the 


great  strength  and  semi-circulnr  shape  of 
the  inner  claw,  that  this  bird  frequently 
holds  its  prey  under  its  feet,  and  tears  it 
in  pieces. 

Gull,  Small  Brown.— See  Tern,  Brown. 

Gull,  Small  Cloven-footed.  — See  Tern, 
Black. 

Gull,  Tarrock. — Larus  tridactylus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  224,  2;  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
595;  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  817,  11,  ;8.  Lams 
naevius,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  225,  5.  Larus  ci- 
nereus  Bellonii,  Raii  Syn.  p.  128,  A.  4 ; 
Will.  p.  263,  t.  68,  p.  266,  t.  66.  Gavia 
cinerea  ncevia,  Bris.  vi.  p.  185, 11,  t.  17,  f. 

2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  410.  La  Mouette  cen- 
dre  tachetee,  Buf.  viii.  p.  424.  Tarrock, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  251 ; Ib.  fol.  142,  t.  L.  3 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  533,  D. ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  70 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  392,  18 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  268  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  213 ; Wale.  Syn. 

i.  t.  109. — This  bird  had  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a distinct  species,  but  was, 
in  the  last  works  of  Mr.  Pennant  and 
Dr.  Latham,  given  as  the  young  of  the 
Kittiwake,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  size  is  the  same  as  that  bird ; the 
bill  is  dusky  black.  In  plumage  it  differs 
in  having  some  black  about  the  head ; ge- 
nerally near  each  ear  is  a spot;  some- 
times a little  black  under  the  throat ; and 
others  a crescent  of  that  colour  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck  ; the  wing-coverts  dusky, 
edged  with  grey ; the  tail  tipped  mth 
black,  except  the  outer  feather  on  each 
side ; a small  protuberance  instead  of  a 
hind  toe.  This  appears  to  be  the  plrunage 
of  the  second  year,  when  they  are  found  at 
their  breeding-places  with  the  Kittiwake. 
In  the  first  year  no  doubt  they  are  more 
mottled  with  brown,  like  all  the  young 
Gulls,  and  are  not  completed  in  feather 
till  the  third  year.  See  [Gull]  Kittiwake. 

SnppiiEMENT. — ^All  the  synonyma  of  this 
bird  should  be  connected  with  the  Kitti- 
wake (Larus  Eissa  of  Linnseus),  being  only 
the  immatured  young  of  that  species. 

Gull,  Wagel. — Laras  ncevius,  Gmel.  Syst. 

ii.  p.  598.  Larus  marinus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
814,  6,  y.  WageUus  Cornubiensium,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  130,  A.  13  ; Will.  p.  262,  t.  66.  Le 
Goeland  varie,  Grisoi'd,  Buf.  viii.  p.  413,  t. 
33.  Wagel  Gull,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  247,  A. ; 
Ib.  fol.  ii.  422  ; Arct.  Zool.  No.  453 ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  349,  t.  66  ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  375, 
6 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  209 ; Wale.  Syn. 
i.  t.  Ill ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  18.  — With 
respect  to  the  plumage  of  this  bii-d  all 
authors  pretty  nearly  agree  ; but  vary  con- 
siderably as  to  size.  It  is  generally  de- 
scribed to  be  from  the  size  of  the  Heiring 
Gull  to  that  of  the  Great  Black-backed 
Gull.  The  bill  dusky ; irides  hazel.  The 
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whole  plumage  composed  of  a mixture  of 
brown  osh-colour  and  white ; quills  black ; 
tail  mottled  black  and  white,  with  a black 
bar  near  the  end ; tip  white ; legs  dusky 
flesh-colour.  These  bii'ds  may  be  seen  in 
great  abundance  on  all  our  shores  in  evei’y 
season  of  the  year,  and  is  in  fact  not  a dis- 
tinct species,  but  the  young  of  both  the 
Black-backed  Gulls  and  the  Heiring  Gull. 
We  have  seen  aU  these  birds  in  tlieii*  dif- 
ferent stages  of  changing  their  plumage, 
and  at  present  possess  a live  specimen 
which  we  have  had  upwards  of  two  years, 
and  now  only  in  the  autumn  begins  to 
shew  the  plumage  of  the  Heriing  Gull, 
and  probably  wiU  not  be  complete  tiU  this 
time  next  year.  For  further  remai'ks  we 
refer  oiu'  readers  to  Gull,  Less  Black- 
backed. 

Supplement. — This  appellation  has  been 
assigned  to  several  species  of  the  genus, 
in  their  mottled  infant  plumage ; and  as 
there  is  no  such  bii-d  claiming  specific  dis- 
tinction, it  should  be  erased  as  such  from 
the  pages  of  Ornithology.  [This  is  pro- 
perly cited  by  YaiTell  as  identical  with  the 
Great  Blaekbacked  Gull.] 

Gull,  White  Webfooted. — See  Gull,  Com- 
mon. 

Gull,  Winter.  — Larus  hybemus,  Omel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  590.  Laras  fuscus,  hybemus, 
Baii  Syn.  p.  130,  A.  14 ; Will.  p.  200,  t.  00. 
Guaca-guaca,  Baii  Syn.  p.  130,  12  ; Will. 
p.  208;  Ib.  Angl.  352.  Gavia hybema,  Bris. 
vi.  p.  189,  12 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  411.  Larus 
canus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  810,  9,  /8.  Mouette 
d’hyver,  Buf.  viii.  p.  437.  Winter  Mew, 
Coddy  Moddy,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  248,  t.  80  ; 
Ib.  fol.  142,  t.  L.  2 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  350,  t. 
00  ; Albin,  ii.  t.  87  ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  384, 
13  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  1. 114 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
vi.  t.  210 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  77. — This 


[Hackbolt.  — A name  of  the  Shearwater : 
see  Yarrell,  iii.  050.] 

[Hagdown.  — A name  of  the  Shearwater : 
see  YarreU,  iii.  051.] 

Hagister. — See  Magpie. 

Harle.  — Supplement. — Dr.  Barry  con- 
siders the  Harle  of  the  Orknies  to  be  the 
Goosander.  Mr.  Fleming  says  the  Harle- 
duck  of  Zetland  is  the  Dundiver.  Mr. 
Neill  thinks  it  is  the  Eedbreasted  Mer- 
ganser that  is  so-called  in  Orknej’’ ; but  it 
is  probable  all  have  been  so  denominated 
by  the  native  islanders. 


is  another  of  the  Gulls  which  has  been 
unnecessarily  multiplied  into  a distinct 
species,  when  in  fact  it  is  no  other  than 
the  Common  GuU  in  the  second  year’s 
plumage,  the  intermediate  stage  between 
the  first  or  nestling  feathers  and  that  of 
the  adult.  The  bill  is  horn-colour,  dusky 
at  the  tip  ; irides  hazel.  The  top  of  the 
head,  hind  part  and  sides  of  the  neck 
white,  marked  with  dusky  streaks ; back 
and  wing-coverts  ash-coloured,  the  latter 
mottled  with  brown ; under  parts  white ; 
quills  black,  more  or  less  tipped  with 
white ; the  tail  white,  with  a dusky  bar 
near  the  end;  legs  whitish.  It  is  pro- 
bable this  and  some  of  the  smaller  species 
of  GuUs  arrive  at  their  full  plumage  in  the 
summer  of  the  second  year ; and  that  this 
bird  having  only  been  observed  in  winter 
has  occasioned  its  name : but  w'e  have 
killed  it  pretty  late  in  the  spring.  How- 
ever, the  brown  mottled  coverts  of  the 
wing,  and  the  bar  on  the  tail,  seem  to  dis- 
appear about  the  breeding  season ; but 
frequently  some  few  dusky  streaks  on  the 
head  and  neck  are  retained  longer.  These 
are  common  on  all  our  shores,  and  are  fre- 
quently seen  together  with  the  matured 
birds  far  inland  in  the  winter  season, 
feeding  on  the  ploughed  lands. 

Supplement.  — We  have  before  stated 
that,  as  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
young  of  the  Common  Gull  (Laras  canus) 
in  an  inteimediate  change  of  plumage  be- 
tween that  of  the  nestling  and  the  adult, 
all  the  synonyma  should  be  connected 
with  that  species. 

[Gull,  Yellowlegged. — See  Gull,  jLesser 
Blaekbacked.] 

[Gullbilled  Tern.— See  Tern,  GuUbilled.] 

Gyrfalcon. — See  Falcon,  Jer. 


[Harlequin  Duck. — See  Duck, Harlequin.] 

[Harrier,  Hen. — See  Hen  Harrier.] 

[Harrier,  Marsh. — See  Moor  Buzzard.] 

[Harrier,  Montagu's.  — See  Falcon,  Ash- 
coloured.] 

[Harrier,  Eingtailed.— See  Hen  Hai-rier.] 

[Hawfinch.  | gee  Grosbeak,  Haw.] 
[Haw  Grosbeak.  } 

Hawk. — A name  commonlygiven  to  many 
species  of  the  Falcon  genus. 
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Hawk,  Blue. — See  Hon  Hamer,  and  Fal- 
con, Peregrine. 

Hawk,  Dor. — See  Goatsucker. 

Hawk,  Duck.  — See  Falcon^  Peregrine ; 
and  Moor  Buzzai-d. 

Hawk,  Pishing. — See  Osprey. 

Hawk,  Gos.—  [_Yarrell,  i.  09  ; Hewitson, 
xi.  04.]  Folco  palumbaiius,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
130,  30 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  209 ; hid.  Orn. 
i.  p.  29,  05 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  18,  1 ; Will.  p. 

51,  t.  3 & 5 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  37 ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  1,  t.  p.  24.  Astur,  Bris. 
i.  p.  317 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  91.  L’Autour,  Buf. 
i.  p.  230,  t.  12.  Goshawk,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 

52,  t.  24;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  99  ; Albin,  ii. 
t.  8 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  9 ; Lath.  Syn. 
i.  p.  58 ; Ih.  Sup.  p.  10 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  9. 
— This  is  a large  species  of  Falcon  ; is  su- 
perior in  size  to  the  Buzzard  ; length 
twenty-two  inches  or  more.  The  bill  is 
blue,  tip  black  ; cere  yellow-green ; ii-ides 
yellow.  The  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  wings  deep  brown ; over  the  eye 
is  a white  line,  and  a broken  patch  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  side  of  the  neck; 
hreast  and  belly  marked  with  numerous 
ti-an?\'erse  bars  of  black  and  white ; the 
tail  is  long,  ash-coloured,  with  four  or  five 
dusky  bars ; legs  yellow ; claws  black. 
These  birds  vary  a little  in  their  mai’k- 
ings,  but  the  size  and  elegant  slender 
shape  at  once  point  it  out.  The  wing 
when  closed  does  not  reach  near  the  end 
of  the  taU.  The  Goshawk  is  rarely  found 
in  England,  but  is  said  to  be  not  uncom- 
mon in  Scotland  in  the  more  wooded  parts, 
where  it  breeds,  and  is  a great  destroyer 
of  game.  Is  said  to  build  in  trees,  and  to 
lay  four  ■while  eggs.  Is  also  found  in 
North  America.  It  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  days  of  falconiy,  and  was 
used  for  the  larger  sorts  of  game. 

Supplement. — Doctor  Latham  says  this 
bird  is  common  in  the  forests  in  Germany, 
where  it  remains  the  whole  year,  preying 
on  various  kinds  of  large  and  small  game, 
amongst  others  Geese,  from  whence  pro- 
bably the  name  of  Goose-hawk  or  Gos- 
hawk. Said  to  be  found  in  abundance  in 
the  Azore  Islands,  and  by  some  supposed 
to  have  given  the  name  thereto,  as  azor, 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  signifies  a Gos- 
hawk. In  Thornton’s  ‘ Highland  Tour  ’ 
mention  is  made  of  a young  Goshawk 
being  sent  to  him  from  a neighbouring 
laird  to  Ilaites,  his  sporting  seat  on  the 
river  Spey.  This  author  further  informs  us 
that  lie  was  anxious  to  make  this  Hawk  ma- 
nageable, as  the  English  breed  of  this  spe- 
cies had  never  been  tried,  at  least  no  men- 
tion of  such  was  to  bo  found  in  the  history 


of  falconi’y : but  we  are  not  informed  whe- 
ther he  succeeded.  In  another  part  of  the 
same  work  we  ai’e  told  that  in  the  forest 
formed  by  Glennioor  and  Eothermurcos 
(an  asylum  for  stags  and  roebucks),  ai'o 
some  aeries  of  Goshawks,  some  of  which 
were  seen  by  the  author.  The  Colonel  (to 
whom  we  are  under  obligations  for  per- 
sonal information  on  the  subject)  says  the 
Goshawk  flies  at  the  bolt,  and  the  Falcon 
is  excellent  for  hai'es,  rabbits,  Herons,  and 
Wild  Ducks ; the  Tercel  for  game  : and 
adds  that  this  species  is  a short-winged 
Hawk,  being  in  the  same  proportion  to  a 
Sparrow  Hawk  (of  which  kind  it  is)  as  a 
Falcon  is  to  a Merlin.  The  Goshawk 
takes  its  prey  near  the  ground  (for  it  can- 
not mount),  and  has  great  speed  for  a 
short  distance.  If  its  game  takes  refuge, 
there  it  waits  patiently,  on  a tree  or  a 
stone,  iintil  the  game,  pressed  by  hunger, 
is  induced  to  move ; and  as  the  Ha-a'k  is 
capable  of  greater  abstinence,  it  generally 
succeeds  in  taking  it.  “ I flew  a Goshawk 
(says  the  Colonel)  at  a Pheasant  without 
this  park  (Thornville  Eoyal) ; it  got  into 
cover,  and  we  lost  the  Hawk : at  ten 
o’clock  next  morning  the  falconer  found 
her,  and  just  as  he  had  lifted  her  the 
Pheasant  ran  and  rose.”  Thus  we  obtain 
a most  excellent  account  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  this  bird,  from  a gentleman 
whose  celebrity  in  the  field  of  sports 
stands  unrivalled  in  this,  or  perhaps  in 
any  other,  country ; and  who  (so  long  in 
the  practice  of  falconry)  had  opportunities 
of  obtaining  some  parts  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  Falcon  tribe  and  other  birds, 
which  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  other 
means.  [In  Great  Britain  the  Goshawk 
is  a very  rare  and  uncertain  visitor.  Six 
or  eight  specimens  have  been  killed  in 
Northumberland  (Zoologist,  823  and  2765), 
two  in  Sufiblk  (Zool.  2647  and  6443),  and 
two  in  Norfolk  (Zool.  3027  and  6325).  It 
has  not  occurred  in  Heland.] 

Hawk,  Night. — See  Goatsucker. 

[Hawk,  OwL — See  Owl  Hawk.] 

Hawk  Pigeon.— See  Hawk,  Sparrow. 

Hawk,  Sparrow. — [Farrell,  i.  74 ; Hewit- 
son, xii.  35.]  Falco  Nisus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
130,  31 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  280  ; Ind.  Orn. 
i.  p.  44,  107.  Accipiter  fringillarius,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  18,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  51,  t.  5.  Accipi- 
ter, Bris.  i.  p.  310, 1 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  89.  Eper- 
vier,  Buf.  i.  p.  225,  t.  11.  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  62  ; Ib.  fol.  t.  A.  10,  A.  11 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  226,  N. ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds’, 
t.  3;  Albin,  i.  t.  5 ; Will.  Angl.  p,  86; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  20 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p. 
99,  85 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  26 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  20. 
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New  HoUand  Sparrow  Hawk,  Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  51 ; Bewick,  Br,  Birds,  1,  t.  p. 
28 ; Orn  Danmo.  t.  1.  — The  weight  of  the 
male  of  this  species  is  about  five  ounces, 
that  of  the  female  nine ; the  former  mea- 
sures in  length  about  twelve  inches,  the 
latter  fifteen.  The  bill  is  bluish,  dusky  at 
the  point ; cere  yellow ; irides  bright 
orange-yellow.  In  some  of  both  sexes  the 
plumage  of  the  upper  parts  are  of  a deep 
bluish  grey ; in  others  brown,  edged  with 
ferruginous ; the  under  parts  of  the  female 
are  more  fully  marked  with  minute  undu- 
lated Hues  of  deep  brown  ; the  male  is  in- 
clined to  rust-colour  on  the  breast,  which 
in  the  other  is  whitish  ; on  the  back  of  the 
head,  in  both  sexes,  is  an  obscure  broken 
patch  of  white ; quill-feathers  dusky,  barred 
with  black  on  the  outer  webs,  and  spotted 
with  white  at  the  base  of  the  inner ; the 
tail  like  the  back,  with  broad  bars  of  dusky 
black,  the  extreme  point  whitish ; legs 
long,  slender,  yellow.  This  is  a very  com- 
mon species  in  most  of  the  wooded  or  en- 
closed parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  less  fre- 
quent in  the  more  champaign  parts.  It 
seldom  makes  a nest,  but  generally  takes 
possession  of  that  which  has  been  de- 
serted by  a crow.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs 
of  a dirty  white,  sometimes  of  a bluish 
tinge,  blotched  at  the  large,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  at  the  smaller  end 
with  rust-colour.  The  female  Sparrow 
Hawk  is  a very  bold  bird ; has  been  trained 
for  hawking  with  success,  though  its  flight 
is  not  so  rapid  as  the  longer- winged  Hawks. 
It  is  a great  destroyer  of  game  and  young 
poultry ; we  have  frequently  known  them 
carry  away  half  a brood  of  chickens  before 
the  thief  was  discovered.  They  fly  low, 
skim  over  a poultry-yard,  snatch  up  a 
chick,  and  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  It 
is  observable  that  the  most  generous  Hawks 
(as  they  were  formerly  termed),  that  is, 
the  most  tractable,  have  long  and  pointed 
wings,  the  second  feather  being  the  longest. 
To  this  division  the  Falcons,  properly  so 
called,  belong ; the  Hobby,  Merlin,  and 
Kestril  are  also  of  this  kind.  This  spe- 
cies, as  well  as  the  Goshawk  and  all  the 
Buzzards,  are  short-winged.  These  have 
the  third  and  fourth  feather  in  the  wing 
nearly  of  the  same  length,  and  longer 
than  the  second ; so  that  the  wings  when 
spread  have  a more  rounded  appearance 
at  the  end.  The  more  generous  Hawks, 
we  have  frequently  observed,  kill  their 
prey  as  soon  as  caught,  by  eating  the  head 
first;  whereas  the  Buzzards,  in  particu- 
lar, begin  eating  their  prey  indiscrimi- 
nately. We  have  several  times  taken 
Partridges  and  other  birds  from  them 
which  had  one  side  of  the  breast  or  a 
thigh  devoured,  and  the  bird  stiU  alive. 

SuppLEiiENi. — That  from  New  HoUand 


is,  according  to  the  observations  of  Doctor 
Latham,  somewhat  larger,  and  darker- 
coloured  than  ours.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  one  of  this  species,  in  pursuit 
of  a Pigeon  which,  to  save  itself,  fiew  in 
at  a window  that  was  open,  was  followed 
by  the  Hawk,  who,  perceiving  (it  is  sup- 
posed) the  representation  of  the  Pigeon 
in  a mirror  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  dashed  at  it,  broke  the  glass,  and 
was  killed  by  the  blow.  A very  particular 
friend  informed  us  he  had  a brood  of 
young  Ducks  of  a favourite  breed  upon  his 
bowUng-green,  and  that  he  lost  one  daily, 
until  nine  out  of  twelve  had  been  taken, 
notmthstanding  every  means  had  been 
resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Cats,  rats,  and  other  four-footed 
depredators  were  suspected,  and  traps 
were  set,  and  sentinels  posted  at  diSerent 
times.  As  this  daring  robbery  v/as  com- 
mitted in  mid-day,  and  generaUy  about 
the  same  time,  the  gentleman,  who  was  a 
good  shot,  took  his  turn  of  duty  to  watch, 
and  at  last  detected  the  thief  just  as  he 
had  seized  the  tenth  Duck,  and  shot  him 
as  he  was  flying  over  the  opposite  waU ; it 
proved  to  be  a Sparrow  Hawk.  This  spe- 
cies has  much  of  the  nature  of  the  Gos- 
hawk, and  wants  only  the  power  of  that 
bird  to  be  equaUy  formidable  to  the  fea- 
thered tribe.  Like  that  bird  it  flies  low, 
skims  over  hedges  and  waUs,  and  thus 
enters  a farm-yard  or  a chicken-court, 
snatches  up  a young  one,  and  is  again  out 
of  sight  before  the  mother  of  the  brood 
can,  by  her  well-known  cry  of  alarm,  caU 
them  under  her  protection.  Thus  are  young 
broods  often  diminished,  as  it  were,  by  ma- 
gic art,  and.few  suspect  the  real  plunderer. 

Hay  Bird. — See  Pettychaps,  Lesser. 

[Hay  Tit. — A name  of  the  White  throat.] 

Heather  Bleater. — See  Snipe,  Common. 

Heath  Cock,  or  Heath  Fowl. — See  Grous, 
Black. 

Heath  Throstle.  — See  Throstle  ; and 
Ouzel,  Ring. 

[Hebridal  Sandpiper. — See  Turnstone.] 
[Hedge  Accentor.— See  Accentor,  Hedge.] 

Hedge  Chicker. — See  Wheatear. 

Hedge  Sparrow. — See  Warbler,  Hedge. 
[Hedge  Warbler. — See  Accentor,  Hedge.] 

Hegrie  or  Skip  Hegrie. — See  Heron,  Com- 
mon. 
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Helligog. — See  Razorbill. 

[Hemipode,  Andalusian. — See  Quail,  An- 
dalusian.] 

Hen  Harrier.  — {_Yai~reU,  i.  108  ; Hewit- 
son.  x^•i.  47.]  Falco  cyaneus,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  190,  10 ; Gmcl.  Syst.  i.  p.  970  ; Lid.  Oru. 

1.  p.  :iS),  04 ; Lin.  2'mns.  ix.  p.  182 ; Be- 
wick, Br.  Birds,  1,  p.  t.  04.  Pygoi-gus  ac- 
cipiter  (mas),  Rail  Syn.  p.  17,  A.  5 ; l]'ill. 
p.  40,  t.  7.  Falco  torqnatus  (mas),  Bris.  i. 
p.  345 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  100.  Lanaiins  cine- 
reus,  Bris.  i.  p.  305,  17 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  100. 
Oiseau  St.  Martin,  Biif.  i.  p.  219.  Flen 
Harrier,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  58,  t.  28 ; Ib.  fol. 
p.  08,  t.  A.  0 ; Will..  Anyl.  p.  72  ; Ediv.  t. 

2,  225  ; Albin,  ii.  t.  5 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t. 
1 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  18  ; Lath.  Syn. 
i.  p.  88 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  22 ; Wa.lc.  Syn.  i.  t. 
17  ; Ptilt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  3 ; Don.  Br.  Birds, 
iii.  t.  59.  Female,  or  Ring-tail  : Falco 
Pygargus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  120, 11 ; Gmel. 
Syst.  i.  p.  277  ; Ravi  Syn.  p.  17,  5 ; Will. 
p.  40.  Falco  torqnatus  (fern),  Bris.  i.  p. 
345,  7 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  100.  La  Soubuse,  Buf. 
i.  p.  215,  t.  9.  Ring-tail,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
59  ; Ib.  fol.  p.  08,  t.  A.  7 ; Albin,  iii.  t.  3 ; 
Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  2 ; Leioin,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  18,  F. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  72 ; Lath.  Syn. 
i.  p.  89,  95  ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  22  ; Wale.  Syn.  i. 
t.  18  ; Beioick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  j).  36.  Falco 
Hudsonius,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  128 ; Gmel. 
Syst.  i.  p.  277 ; Bris.  vi.  Siq).  p.  18 ; Ib. 
8vo,  p.  119.  Falco  BufFoni,  Gmel.  Syst.  i. 
p.  277.  Ring-tail  Hawk,  Ed^v.  1. 107 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  100.  'VVhite-rumped  Bay  Fal- 
con, Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  54, 34,  var.  B.  Hudson’s 
Ray  Eing-taR,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  91,  76.  Cay- 
enne Ring-tail,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  91.  Pro- 
vincial : Katabella.  — It  will  be  manifest, 
by  the  above  synonyms,  that  we  consider 
the  Hen  Haiiier  and  the  RingtaR  to  be 
of  the  same  species.  In  this  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Dr.  Latham,  who,  in 
his  last  oraithological  works,  has  brought 
them  together.  We  will  not,  however, 
take  upon  us  absolutely  to  determine  this 
point,  but  shaU  give  such  remarks  as  have 
recently  incRned  us  to  that  opinion.  The 
Hen  Hanier,  in  its  most  perfect  state, 
weighs  about  thirteen  ounces  ; length 
eighteen  inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is 
black  ; cere  and  iiides  yellow.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  and  whole  upper  parts  are  of 
a line  Ught  grey ; round  the  head  is  a 
wreath  of  short  stiff  feathers  white  at  the 
base,  slightly  tipped  with  grey ; the  first 
six  quill-feathers  black,  white  at  the  base, 
and  slightly  tipped  with  grey  ; the  rest  of 
the  quills  gre.y  on  their  outer  webs  and 
tips,  white  on  the  inner  webs ; tail-fea- 
thers  white,  except  the  two  middle,  on 
which  are  sometimes  a few  markings;  the 
exterior  webs  of  all  are  grey,  and  not  the 


least  appearance  of  any  bai’s  ; vent,  upper 
and  under  taR-coverts  pure  white ; legs 
long,  slender,  yellow.  In  this  bird  now 
before  us  the  wings  when  elosed  do  not 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  tiul  by  two 
inches ; the  first  feather  short,  the  third 
and  fourth  the  longest,  and  nearly  the 
same  length.  Another  weighed  twelve 
ounces ; length  eighteen  inches.  This  is 
very  hke  the  first  described,  hut  rather  in- 
clined to  brown  on  the  scapiRars ; and  the 
tail-feathers  all,  except  the  middle  ones, 
barred  on  the  inner  webs  more  or  less ; 
the  second  and  thu-d  feathers  from  the 
outside  a little  barred  on  the  outer  webs 
neai-  the  shafts.  In  another  specimen  the 
breast  was  streaked  with  duslqq  and  seve- 
ral of  the  smaller  coverts  of  the  wings 
were  ferruginous  hke  the  female  ; so  that 
this  pai't  seems  to  be  the  last  that  arrives 
to  perfection.  The  Ringtail,  or  female, 
weighs  about  eighteen  ounces ; length 
twenty  inches.  Bill,  cere,  irides,  and  legs 
the  same  as  the  Hen  Harrier.  Head  and 
whole  upper  parts  of  a deep  dusky  brown ; 
the  feathers  on  the  head,  neck,  and  wing- 
coverts  ai'e  margined  more  or  less  with 
nifous  : round  the  head  a wreath  of  short 
feathers,  rather  hghter  in  colour  ; the  un- 
der parts  are  pale  rufous-brown,  with  large 
dusky  streaks  ; greater  quRls  dusky,  with 
a dash  of  cinereous  on  the  outer  webs ; 
upper  taR-coverts  white ; tail  marked  with 
three  or  four  brown  and  dusky  bars,  the 
lighter  bars  shaded  to  rufous  on  the  inner 
webs,  which  underneath  axipear  wRitish : 
the  outer  feather  in  some  is  of  a hght  co- 
lour and  ifiain ; the  tips  of  all  wdiitish. 
Various  are  the  opinions  concerning  these 
birds.  Some  authors  have  ever  considered 
them  as  male  and  female ; others  have 
shifted  their  opinion  frequently.  That 
males  of  the  RingtaR  are  found  there  is 
no  doubt,  two  instances  of  w'hich  have 
come  under  our  inspection  lately ; not 
only  evident  by  their  inferior  size,  but 
proved  by  dissection.  In  one  of  these  spe- 
cimens there  are  a few^  grey  feathers  on 
one  side  of  the  neck,  and  on  one  thigh, 
which  indicates  a change  to  the  plumage 
of  the  Hen  Harrier.  But  what  is  exti'a- 
ordinarjq  the  Hen  Harrier  seems  full  as 
plentiful  as  the  Ringtail ; whereas  if  the 
young  males  are  a considerable  time  ar- 
riving at  maturity,  we  ought  to  see  many 
more  in  the  brown  state.  During  the 
whole  of  one  summer  we  happened  to  be 
situated  where  we  saw  several  Hen  H.ar- 
riers  eveiy  day,  frequently  three  or  four 
on  wing  together;  and  yet,  from  the 
month  of  March  to  September,  we  never 
saw  but  one  Ringtail.  And  Dr.  Latham 
remarks  that  no  author  has  mentioned 
the  Hen  Harrier  as  a bird  of  the  American 
continent,  tliough  the  Ringtail  and  its 
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varieties  are  common  throughout.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  the  Doctor 
says  that  both  males  and  females  have 
been  shot  from  their  nests  in  the  north ; 
and  speaks  of  it  from  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Heysham.  As  both  these  birds  are  not 
uncommon  in  England,  and  continue  with 
us  the  whole  year,  it  is  remarkable  the 
young  ones  have  never  been  taken  and 
bred  up  to  ascertain  the  fact.  But  wliat 
seems  to  confirm  the  present  opinion 
more  strongly  than  any  other  is,  that  the 
Hen  Harriers  are  aU  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  and  that  no  one  instance  has  been 
given  of  that  bird  proving  a female  by  dis- 
section ; those  we  have  dissected  have 
always  proved  males.  Much  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  various  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  nothing  appears  to  elucidate  the 
matter  more  than  has  been  here  men- 
tioned. The  subject  has,  however,  been 
more  largety  treated  of  by  Dr.  Latham  in 
the  Supplement  to  his  ‘ Synopsis.’  To 
that  work  therefore  we  refer  our  curious 
readers. 

Supplement.  — Having  (in  a paper  laid 
before  the  Linnean  Society,  and  which 
has  been  published  in  the  ninth  vol.  of 
their  ‘ Transactions  ’)  most  clearly,  and  by 
the  most  incontrovertible  facts,  proved 
that  the  Hen  Harrier  (Falco  eyaneus)  and 
Ringtail  (Falco  Pygargus)  are  actually  the 
same  species,  we  cannot  submit  our  rea- 
sons for  such  an  opinion  in  this  place  in  a 
more  explicit  manner  than  by  transcribing 
such  part  of  the  paper  in  question  as  -nill 
mbst  fully  elucidate  the  subject.  “ About 
the  latter  end  of  June,  in  the  year  1805, 
my  friend  Mr.  Vaughan  informed  me  that 
his  servant  had  found  the  nest  of  a Hen 
Harrier  in  some  furze,  which  contained 
three  young  and  an  addled  egg ; at  this 
time  the  infant  birds  were  very  small,  and 
only  covered  with  white  down : it  was 
therefore  determined  to  take  them  as  soon 
as  we  deemed  them  sufficiently  large  to  be 
brought  up  by  hand : [when  that  period 
arrived  the  servant  was  directed  to  shoot 
one,  and  if  possible  both  of  the  old  birds, 
previously  to  his  beaiing  away  what  was 
considered  a prize  of  no  small  value.  On 
the  return  of  the  man  with  the  young,  he 
brought  with  him  also  the  Hen  Harrier, 
which  he  assured  us  he  had,  under  con- 
cealment in  the  furze,  shot  in  the  act  of 
dropping  a thrush  into  the  nest,  while  the 
female  (as  he  seemed  to  consider  the 
other,  and  which  he  described  to  be  a 
brown  Hawk)  was  covering  the  young.  He 
afterwards  shot  at  and  wounded  the  fe- 
male, but  could  not  obtain  her.  Strong 
as  this  person’s  eridence  was  in  our  minds, 
yet  it  conveyed  no  more  to  the  public 
mind  than  what  had  been  so  repeatedly 
asserted  on  similar  authority ; being. 


however,  in  possession  of  the  aerie,  the 
means  were  in  our  power  of  fully  deter- 
mining the  point  in  question  ; and  to  en- 
able me  to  obseiwe  and  note  the  changes 
that  might  take  place  in  the  plumage,  I 
undertook  the  care  of  the  whole  brood. 
At  this  time  the  two  largest  had  thrown 
out  many  feathers,  sufficient  to  discover 
the  plumage  of  the  Ringtail  approaching  : 
the  other,  by  its  appearance,  must  have 
been  hatched  much  later.  In  about  a 
month  it  was  erident,  from  size,  that 
there  was  but  one  male,  so  that  all  my 
hopes  rested  on  this  single  hfe.  As  they 
became  fuU-feathered  there  was  at  first  no 
distinction  in  plumage,  but  the  eyes  of 
the  supposed  male  were  always  lighter 
than  those  of  the  others,  whose  irides 
were  so  dark  as  not  to  be  distinguished  at 
a small  distance  from  the  pupil.  In  the 
dress  of  the  Ringtail  the  whole  continued 
through  the  winter,  wlien  the  one  which 
had  been  weakly  from  tlie  first  died  : this 
circumstance  induced  me  to  force  a pre- 
mature change  in  some  of  the  quill  and 
tail-feathers  of  the  others,  fearing  some 
accident  might  frustrate  my  earnest  desire 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  a decisive  proof, 
and  about  the  middle  of  June  I was  highly 
gratified  by  discovering  an  appearance  of 
the  new  feathers,  in  the  place  of  those 
which  had  been  plucked  out,  that  clearly 
evinced  the  smaller  bird  to  be  a Hen  Har- 
rier, and  the  larger  a Ringtail.  Thus  I 
had  compelled  Nature  to  disclose  her  se- 
crets before  the  appointed  time ; for  in 
every  other  respect  their  plumage  was  yet 
similar,  excepting  about  the  sides  of  the  face, 
which  were  paler  in  colour  in  the  former ; 
in  which  also  the  irides  were  of  a dull  yel- 
low, somewhat  mottled,  whereas  in  the 
latter  they  still  continued  dark.  The  shy- 
ness of  these  Hawks  had  occasioned  their 
breaking  most  of  their  larger  feathers,  al- 
though in  a place  ten  feet  in  length  by 
five  in  width  ; and  as  their  regular  moult- 
ing season  was  advancing,  tliey  were  turned 
into  a garden  surrounded  by  a wall,  where, 
after  some  time,  the  femde  died  of  the 
cramp  in  her  legs.  The  male  had,  about 
tlie  20th  of  July,  thrown  out  many  of  the 
new  feathers  naturally,  especially  the 
gi-eater  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  a few 
grey  feathers  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  On  the  20th  of  August  the  greater 
pai-t  of  the  quUl  and  tail-feathers  were 
grown  to  their  full  length,  and  a gradual 
increase  of  grey  feathers  appeared  on  most 
other  parts : the  eyes  also  became  more 
orange ; but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
October  that  it  had  attained  that  state, 
which  made  it  desirable  to  be  retained  ns 
an  existing  fact  of  the  change ; it  was  then 
killed  and  is  now  in  my  museum.  In  this 
state  the  plumage  of  the  Ringtail  or 
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female  stiU  remains  about  the  neck,  the 
smaller  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  thighs, 
and  part  of  the  belly  intermixed  uith  the 
male  plumage : the  top  of  the  head  and 
wreath  have  also  a mixture  of  the  feathers 
of  both  sexes  : the  quills,  scapulai's,  and 
tail  are  completely  masculine ; in  the  last 
of  these  are  a few  small  broken  bai's  of  ci- 
nereous-brown on  a white  ground ; in  the 
three  outer  feathers  the  exterior  margins 
cinereous-grej' ; the  six  middle  feathers  are 
almost  wholly  grey,  and  the  markings  are 
very  obscure  beneath.  From  the  account 
here  given  of  the  Hen  Harrier  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  change  of  plumage  is  ef- 
fected in  the  autumn  of  the  year  after  it 
leaves  the  nest,  and  not  in  the  same  year ; 
and  as  it  is  between  three  and  four  months 
in  the  act  of  moulting,  it  is  certainly  very 
extraordinaiy  that  so  few  instances  have 
occuiTed  of  its  being  killed  in  that  state 
which  might  have  been  decisive.  That 
such  has  been  taken  is  evident  by  the  de- 
scription of  Falco  Hudsonius  of  authors, 
which  is  doubtless  this  bird  in  change  of 
plumage.  I have  now  only  to  remark  that 
the  nest  of  this  bird  was  composed  of 
sticks  rudely  put  together,  was  nearly  flat, 
and  placed  on  some  fallen  branches  of 
furze  that  supported  it  just  above  the 
ground.  The  egg  is  a little  inferior  in 
size  to  that  of  the  Moor  Buzzard,  and 
similar  in  shape  and  colour.”  [The  other 
two  British  species  of  Circus  or  Hai’rier 
wiU  be  found  under  Moor  Buzzai’d,  and 
Falcon,  Ashcoloured.] 

^Hemshaw. — See  Heron,  Common.] 

Heron.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  : Bill  long,  strong, 
sharp-pointed.  Nostrils  linear.  Tongue 
pointed.  Toes  connected  by  a membrane 
as  far  as  the  first  joint ; in  some  of  the 
species  the  middle  claw  is  pectinated. 

Heron,  African, — [Yarrcll,  ii.  545 ; Hew- 
itson,  Ixxxii.  312.]  Ai’dea  caspica,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  008,  73.  African  Heron,  Lath. 
Srjn.  Sup.  p.  237  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t. 
151 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  131.  — This  bird  is 
smaller  than  the  Common  Heron  ; length 
three  feet.  BOl  dusky  yellow,  blackish  at 
the  point,  seven  inches  long.  The  head 
and  greater  part  of  the  neck  are  pale  fer- 
ruginous : chin  and  throat  white ; the  fea- 
thers on  the  top  of  the  head  long,  black, 
and  form  a sort  of  a crest;  from  the  head 
a list  of  black  runs  down  the  back  of  the 
neck  for  two-thirds  its  length  ; from  the 
eye  on  each  side  another  list  continues 
down  to  the  breast ; on  the  lower  piu-t  of 
the  neck  the  feathers  are  long,  loose,  and 
of  a deep  ash-colour ; the  breast  furrugi- 
nous-chesnut ; back  very  deep  ash-colour ; 


quills  and  toil  black ; the  lower  feathers 
on  the  rump  lilte  those  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  but  mixed  with  ferruginous ; 
belly  pale  ferruginous  ash-colour ; legs  dull 
yellow ; the  fore  part  of  them,  the  toes  and 
claws  black.  Not  more  than  two  of  this 
species  are  mentioned  to  have  been  met 
with  in  this  country,  one  of  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  shot  in  Ashdown  Park,  near 
Lambourn,  Berks,  now  in  the  Leverion 
museum.  Said  to  inhabit  Africa  and  Asia. 
[In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1840  Mr.  Rodd  re- 
cords, at  p.  1331,  the  occuiTence  of  a spe- 
cimen near  Killiow  House,  Truro,  in  Apiil 
of  that  year.  In  the  volume  for  1847  Dr. 
Plomley  i-ecords,  at  p.  1777,  the  occur- 
rence of  two  examples  at  Lydd,  in  Rom- 
ney Marsh  — one,  adult,  in  March  ; the 
other,  young,  in  September.  In  the  vo- 
lume for  1849  are  three  records  — at  p. 
2407,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  March,  1847 ; at 
p.  2591  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris  states  that  a re- 
markably fine  specimen  was  killed  the 
same  year  at  Lowthorpe,  near  Diitfield  ; 
at  p.  2600  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Goatley,  that  one  was  killed  at  Ot- 
moor,  and  another  at  Witney,  both  in  Ox- 
fordshire. In  the  volume  for  1850  Mr.  Rodd 
records,  at  p.  2800,  the  occuirence  of  a speci- 
men, in  fine  adult  plumage,  at  St.  Buiyan, 
in  Cornwall,  on  the  8th  of  Apiil.  In  the 
volume  for  1852  Mr.  Elhnan  mentions,  at 
p.  3330,  the  occuirence  of  a specimen  at 
Catsfield,  in  Sussex,  in  October  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  volume  for  1863  Mr. 
Stevenson  records,  at  p.  8329,  the  occur- 
rence of  an  African  Heron  at  Hoveton 
Broad,  Norfolk,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862. 
This  is  the  Purple  Heron  of  Jenyns, 
Gould  and  Yarrell : the  origin  of  the  name 
“Purple”  is  difficult  to  exiilain,  but  the 
reader  must  please  recollect  the  names 
are  synonymous.] 

[Heron,  Buffbacked.  — See  Heron,  Little 
White.] 

[Heron,  Cassian. — See  Heron,  Squacco.] 

Heron,  Common.  — [Yarrell,  ii.  537  ; 
Hewitson,  Ixxxii.  310.]  Ardea  major,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  236,  12 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  627  ; 
Raii  Syn.  p.  98,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  203,  t.  49  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  6!ll,  54;  Lath.  Syn.  Sup. 
ii.  p.  303  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  37. 
Ardea  cristata,  Bris.  v.  p.  396,  2,  t.  35 ; Ih. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  313.  Le  Heron  huppe,  Buf.  vii. 
p.  342,  & t.  19  (fem.)  Crested  Heron,  Al- 
bin,  i.  t.  67  ; Ih.  iii.  t.  78.  Common  He- 
ron, Br.  Zool.  No.  173,  t.  61  ; Ih.  fol.  116, 
t.  A;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  343;  Lath.  Syn. 
V.  p.  83,  50 ; Lcicin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  IIh  ; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  129  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p. 
14.  Ardea  cinerea,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  236, 
11  (fern.)  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  73. 
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Provincial:  Heronsliaw;  Crane;  Hegrie  or 
Sldp-Hegrie  ; Heronsewgh.  — The  weight 
of  this  species  is  about  three  pounds  and 
a half ; length,  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
about  three  feet  four  inches.  Bill  near 
six  inches  long,  dusky ; at  the  base  of  the 
under  mandible  yellow  ; iiides  bright  yel- 
low ; round  the  eye  the  skin  is  bare  and 
greenish.  The  forehead  and  crown  of  the 
head  white  ; on  the  hind  part  of  the  head 
the  feathers  ore  of  a glossy  black,  very 
long,  and  form  a loose  pendant  crest ; the 
neck  is  whitish,  marked  on  the  fore  part 
with  a double  row  of  black  spots;  scapu- 
lars grey  and  white,  which,  with  those  on 
the  lower  paiT  of  the  neck,  are  long  and  ' 
loose  ; wing-coverts  bluish  grey  ; the  bas- 
tard wings  and  greater  qmll-feathers 
black ; the  sides  of  the  body,  from  the 
breast  to  below  the  thighs,  black ; middle 
of  the  breast  and  belly  white  ; thighs 
white,  tinged  with  rust-colour ; the  tail  is 
short,  of  a bluish  ash-colour;  legs  very 
long,  of  a dull  greenish  colour ; the  mid- 
dle claw  serrated.  The  female  wants  the 
black  and  white  feathers  on  the  head,  in- 
stead of  which  that  part  is  bluish  grey, 
and  not  much  elongated  into  a crest,  as  in 
the  male ; the  feathers  on  the  breast  and 
scapulai's  are  not  so  long  and  loose.  The 
young  male  bii’ds  are  like  the  female  for 
some  tune.  Liunasus  has  made  the  two 
sexes  distinct  species ; others  were  long 
of  the  same  opinion,  but  later  obseiwations 
have  corrected  the  mistake.  This  bird  is 
found  in  most  poits  of  the  known  world  ; 
is  common  in  England.  It  is  a gi-eat  de- 
stroyer of  fish,  both  sea  and  freshwater ; 
enabled,  by  the  great  length  of  legs,  to 
wade  into  some  depth  of  water,  where  it 
stands  motionless  till  some  of  the  finny 
tribe  approach,  when  in  an  instant  it  darts 
its  bill  into  tliem.  Its  digestion  is  as 
quick  as  its  appetite  is  voracious,  and  of 
course  it  commits  vast  devastation  in  i)onds 
and  shallow  waters.  They  feed  frequently 
by  moonlight,  at  which  time  they  become 
tolerably  fat,  being  not  only  less  disturbed 
in  the  night,  but  it  has  been  obseiwed  that 
fish  then  come  into  the  shoaler  waters. 
Besides  fish,  frogs  and  toads  have  been 
found  in  their  stomachs.  In  the  breeding 
season  they  congregate,  and  make  their 
nests  very  near  each  other ; Mr.  Pennant 
mentions  having  seen  eighty  nests  on  one 
tree.  We  once  saw  a heronry  on  a small 
island  in  a lolte  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
whereon  there  was  only  one  scnibby  oak- 
tree,  which  not  being  suflBcient  to  contain 
all  the  nests,  many  were  placed  on  the 
ground.  The  nest  is  large  and  fiat,  made 
of  sticks  lined  with  wool  and  other  soft 
materials.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  of  a greenish  blue,  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  Duck.  Heronries  were 


held  sacred  in  the  days  of  falconry,  being 
esteemed  for  the  diversion  it  gave.  Some 
are  yet  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Supplement.  — Notwithstanding  the 
great  length  of  the  neck  of  this  bird,  it  pos- 
sesses only  sixteen  vertebral  joints,  and  a 
Eing  Ouzel  v,'e  examined  had  thirteen.  This 
species  was  imdoubtedly  much  more  nu- 
merous formerly  than  it  is  at  present : it 
was  in  the  times  of  falconiy  considered  as 
royal  game,  and  a severe  i)enal  statute  en- 
acted for  its  preservation.  In  the  present 
day  it  is,  however,  sufficiently  common,  as 
may  be  observed  by  the  list  of  the  heron- 
ries given  in  the  Second  Supplement  to 
the  ‘ General  Synopsis  of  Birds ;’  to  which 
we  could  add  many  more.  It  is  a matter 
of  astonishment  to  obseiwe  the  distance 
this  bird  is  sometimes  seen,  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  from  any  known  community, 
for  like  the  Eook  they  usually  congregate 
for  the  purpose  of  nidification.  We  have 
not  heard  of  any  other  heronry  in  the 
West  of  England  than  that  at  Pixtou,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  one  or  two 
others,  yet  we  have  seen  Herons  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  either  of  these  in 
the  height  of  the  bi-eeding  season,  without 
being  able  to  discover  any  nearer  place 
where  they  resort  to  breed.  From  this 
cii-cumstance,  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  many  other  species,  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  some,  either  from  youth,  age, 
or  defect,  are  annually  sterile.  Dr.  Hey- 
sham  has  given  a singular  account  of  a 
battle  royal  between  a colony  of  Herons 
and  a neighbouring  one  of  Books ; the 
fonner  having  been  deprived  of  their  an- 
cient premises  by  the  destinction  of  the 
trees,  made  an  attempt  to  form  a settle- 
ment in  the  Eookery,  which  was  efiTected 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  in  which  some 
on  both  sides  lost  their  lives ; but  after  a 
second  victory  of  the  Herons,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a truce  was  agreed  upon,  and 
both  societies  lived  in  harmony  togetlier. 
A more  paiTicular  account  of  this  is  tran- 
scribed into  Mr.  Derrick’s  'History  of 
British  Birds.’ 

Heron,  Dwarf. — See  Egret. 

Heron,  Freckled. — [Farrell, ii. 577].  Ar- 
dealentiginosa  [Temm. Man. d'Om.iv. 381-2 
SuppimMENT.  — The  species  of  this  genus 
are  numerous,  and  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  so  that  at  present  many  are  in 
great  obscurity.  The  sexes,  too,  in  some 
species  are  gi’eatlj'  dissimilar,  which  adds 
to  the  difiiculty  of  identifying  them. 
In  England  there  arc  birt  two  species 
known  to  breed,  but  a few  others  accident- 
all}'  wander  and  swell  the  catalogue  of 
British  birds,  without  enabling  us  to 
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elucidate  much  of  theii'  natural  liistoiy. 
Thus  we  have  the  ArJea  Caspioa,  Gardeni, 
and  comata,  of  which  little  more  is  known 
than  that  some  species  of  Heron,  supposed 
to  be  these,  have,  from  a single  instimce, 
had  their  names  recorded,  without  even  a 
description  by  which  tliej'  might  be  iden- 
tified in  future.  The  species  now  before 
ns,  shot  in  the  west  of  England,  does  not 
in  the  least  accord  with  the  descriptions 
of  either  of  those  before  mentioned,  nor 
indeed  suflicientlj'  with  any  we  can  find 
described,  to  wai'rant  a reference,  or  to 
assign  it  any  synonyms  at  ijreapnt,  though 
it  is  probable  it  may  prove  a sexual  dis- 
tinction only  of  some  species  obscurely 
known.  The  length  is  about  twenty -three 
inches.  Bill  two  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters long  to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead, 
rather  slender,  and  both  mandibles  equally 
turned  to  form  the  point ; the  upper  pai't 
of  the  superior  mandible  dusky ; sides  and 
lower  mandible  greenish  yellow.  The 
head  is  very  small ; the  crown  is  chocolate- 
brown,  shaded  to  a dull  yellow  at  the  nape, 
where  the  feathers  are  much  elongated  : 
the  chin  and  throat  white,  with  a row  of 
brown  feathers  down  the  middle ; at  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  commences  a 
black  mai-k  that  increases  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  on  each  side,  and  is  two 
inches  or  more  in  length ; the  cheeks  ai’e 
yellowish,  with  an  obscure  dusky  line  at 
the  comer  of  the  eye  ; the  feathers  on  the 
neck  are  long  and  broad,  with  their  webs 
partly  unconnected ; those  in  front  are 
pale  dull  yellow,  with  broad  chesnut 
streaks  fonned  by  each  feather  having  one 
web  of  each  colom’,  margined,  however, 
with  duU  yellow  on  the  chesnut  side ; 
some  feathers  have  the  dark  mark  in  the 
middle,  especially  the  lower  ones ; these 
are  all  loose  as  in  the  Common  Bittern  ; 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  four  inches 
long,  and  hang  pendant  below  the  breast : 
the  hind  neck  is  bare,  and  the  feathers 
that  fall  over  that  part  are  pale  yellow- 
brown  : the  feathers  on  the  breast  ai’e  also 
long,  and  of  a fine  chocolate-brown,  glossed 
with  pui-ple,  and  margined  with  dull  yel- 
low : belly  and  sides  the  same,  but  not 
quite  so  bright,  the  brown  marks  liecom- 
ing  speckled : the  vent  and  under  tail- 
coverts  yellowish  white : the  back  and 
scapulars  are  chocolate-lu’own  with  pider 
margins,  minutely  speckled  and  glossed 
■\vilh  a tinge  of  purple  in  some  particular 
lights  : the  coverts  of  the  wings  dull  yel- 
low, darkest  in  the  middle  of  each  feather, 
the  margins  prettily  speckled  : the  first 
and  second  order  of  quills,  their  greater 
coverts,  and  tlie  alulos  spurim  dusky  lead- 
colour,  with  a cinereous  dash ; the  pri- 
maries very  slightly  tipped  with  brown  ; 
the  sccondaiies  and  the  greater  coverts 


tipped  more  deeply  with  the  same,  and 
prettily  speckled  on  the  light  part;  the 
tertials  correspond  with  the  lower  order  of 
scapulars,  which  have  their  margins  ches- 
nut, with  small  dusky  lines  and  spots: 
the  tad  is  short,  and  in  colour  similar  to 
the  tertials : the  wings  when  closed  do 
not  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail : the  legs 
ai-e  three  inches  and  three-quarters  in 
length  from  the  heel  to  the  knee : the 
toes  long  and  slender ; the  middle  one,  in- 
cluding the  claw  (which  is  three-quar-ters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  jjectinated  on 
the  inner  side),  is  as  long  as  the  leg ; the 
claws  oi-e  not  much  hooked,  but  the  hind 
one  most  so,  and  by  far  the  longest ; their 
colour  dusky  brown.  The  coloiu-  of  the 
legs,  and  bare  space  above  the  knee  (which 
last  is  (about  an  inch),  appeai-s  to  have 
been  greenish.  The  bird  from  which  this 
description  is  taken  was  shot  by  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, in  the  parish  of  Piddletown,  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1804.  This 
gentleman  relates  that,  when  in  pursuit  of 
some  Pheasants  amongst  the  high  banks 
between  the  broad  ditches  of  some  rich 
water-meadows,  about  half  a mile  distant 
from  the  river  Froome,  this  bird  rose,  and 
he  shot  it.  Mr.  Cunningham  further  re- 
marks that  its  flight  was  rather  rapid,  and 
that  it  made  a noise  something  like  the 
tap  on  a drum,  which  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve it  was  the  Common  Bittern,  and  as 
such  sent  it  to  Colonel  George,  of  Peniyn 
in  Cornwall,  who  at  that  time  was  maldng 
a collection  of  birds;  At  the  time  Colonel 
George  disposed  of  his  collection  this  bird 
was  marked  in  the  catalogue  Ardea  miuuta, 
and  was  purchased  for  us  as  such,  and  is 
now  in  our  collection.  Thus  an  exti-emely 
rare  and  unknown  bird  in  England,  and 
apparently  a nondescript,  has  been  rescued 
by  accident  from  oblivion.  Upon  a com- 
munication with  Colonel  George  on  the 
subject,  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  procure 
us  the  particulars  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Cunningham,  whose  account  was  most 
satisfactoiy,  and  amply  detailed ; from 
which  the  substance  has  been  extracted  as 
far  as  relates  to  tlie  natural  history  of  the 
bird.  The  bird  was  quite  fresh  when  it 
arrived  at  Penryn,  and  was  badly  jire- 
poied  by  a foreigner,  who  did  not  notice 
the  sex ; the  plumage  is,  however,  in  good 
preservation.  Our  astonishment  was  veiy 
considerable  at  receiving  this  bird  for  the 
Little  Bittern,  to  which  it  is  no  ways  allied 
either  in  size  or  colour.  It  is  in'  its  ge- 
neral appeaiance  more  like  the  Common 
Bittern,  but  not  much  more  than  half  the 
size,  and  the  plumage  altogether  much 
darker,  and  the  markings  extremely  differ- 
ent: but  wo  are  not  sniquised  that  a 
sportsnum  should  bo  mistalven  in  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  Common  Bittern,  if  ho 
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had  not  before  noticed  the  very  superior 
size  of  that  species.  We  at  first  thought 
this  bird  might  be  a different  sex  of  the 
Ardea  Gai'deni,  but  ujjon  thorough  inves- 
tigation ve  do  not  find  any  information  to 
induce  that  opinion.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least 
like  the  female  Nycticorax  in  plumage ; 
the  shape  of  the  biU,  the  toes,  and  the 
claws  are  quite  diflerent.  In  fact,  we  ore 
at  present  unable  to  refer  this  bird  to  any 
known  species,  and  yet  it  is  itrobably  a 
female  of  some  one  already  described,  per- 
haps of  Ardea  ferruginea  or  oastania,  both 
of  which  are  European  species,  but  their 
sexual  distinction  not  clearly  ascertained. 
Under  these  circumstances  a specific  title 
became  necessary  ; and  we  trust  this  full 
description  of  the  bii’d  ■will  render  it  im- 
possible to  confound  the  species,  wherever 
it  may  hereafter  be  discovered.  [The 
Freckled  Heron  of  Montagu  and  Bewick 
is  identical  with  the  American  Bittern  of 
Selby,  Jenyns,  Gould  and  YarreU.  In  ad- 
dition to  Col.  Montagu’s  specimen,  Mr. 
Yarrell  mentions  that  Dr.  Moore  obtained 
one,  shot  at  Mothecombe,  near  Plymouth, 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1829  ; and  that 
another  was  killed  in  Dumfriesshire,  near 
the  residence  of  Sir  William  Jardine,  in 
October,  1844.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for 
1846,  Mr.  Cooper  records,  at  p.  1248,  the 
occuiTence  of  a specimen  near  Fleetwood ; 
and  in  the  volume  for  1848  INIr.  Gurney 
mentions,  at  p.  1904,  that  another  was 
killed  at  Yarmouth  during  that  year.] 

Heron,  Gardenian, — Ardea  Gardeni,  Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  045 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  085,  No. 
32  ; Lin.  Trans,  v.  p.  276.  Botaurus  nre- 
■vius,  Bris.  v.  p.  402,  31 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  332. 
Butor  tachete,  ou  Pouacre,  Biif.yM.  p.  427. 
Gardenian  Heron,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  355  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  71,  32  ; Pen.  Br.  Zool. 
Ed.  V.  ii.  p.  28,  t.  7.  Spotted  Heron,  Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p:  70,  31. — An  instance  of  this  spe- 
cies ha-vdng  been  killed  in  England  enables 
us  to  add  it  to  the  list  of  British  birds.  It 
was  shot  in  Oxfordshire  by  John  Horatio 
Dickins[on]  ,Esq.,  and  communicated  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  April  3rd,  1798.  In  size 
it  scarce  exceeds  that  of  the  Rook ; length 
about  twenty  inches.  Bill  dusky,  beneath 
greenish  yellow ; lore  greenish ; the  plum- 
age above  is  dusky,  spotted  and  sti-eaked 
■with  white,  except  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  which  is  plain ; the  head,  neck, 
breast,  and  beUy  whitish,  sti'eaked  longi- 
tudinally rvith  fine  short  lines  of  black  or 
dusky ; the  lesser  coverts  marked  with 
yellowish  spots;  greater  coverts  with  a 
white  spot  at  the  tip  of  each  feather,  foi-m- 
ing  two  rows  across  the  ving ; the  greater 
quills  edged  with  dull  wMte,  tips  the 
same ; tail  dusky ; legs  of  a diiiy  yello'w. 
This  species  seems  to  vary  somewhat  in 


plumage,  either  from  sex  or  age.  In  some 
the  dusky  ports  are  more  inclined  to 
brown ; and  the  under  parts,  which  in 
some  are  whitish,  in  others  are  of  a light 
brotvn.  Inhabits  South  Carolina  and  Cay- 
enne ; frequents  ponds,  marshes,  and 
rivers,  in  the  interior  parts  remote  from 
the  sea ; and  feed  on  frogs  and  fish. 

Supplement. — We  are  informed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson  that  the  Gardenian 
Heron  noticed  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  ‘ Lin- 
nean Transactions,’  as  having  been  shot 
by  him,  was  in  fact  killed  by  Lord  Kirk- 
wall, as  it  sat  upon  a tree,  near  Thame  in 
Oxfordshire,  to  which  it  had  retired  pro- 
bably after  feeding  by  the  side  of  the  ad- 
jacent river  Thames.  Mr.  Dickinson  re- 
marks that  he  first  ascertained  the  species, 
and  sent  information  of  it  to  the  Linnean 
Society.  This  gentleman  further  remarks 
that  the  description  given  by  Brisson,  is 
by  far  the  most  accurate  with  regard  to 
the  specimen  in  question.  Dr.  Latham 
assures  us  that  he  had  an  account  from 
the  late  Mr.  Pennant,  of  a Heron  that  was 
shot  near  Chefden,  Bucks,  in  1797,  that 
exactly  answers  to  the  Gardenian  Heron 
in  the  ‘ Planches  Enluminfes,’  No.  939. 
The  whole  colour  of  the  plnmage  dusky, 
the  feathers  mostly  sti’eaked  ■\rith  white. 
[This  is  the  young  of  the  Night  Heron : 
see  Heron,  Night.] 

Heron,  Great  White. — lYarrell,ii.  549.] 
Ardea  alba,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  239,  24  ; Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  1^.  039 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  695,  65. 
Ardea  alba  major,  Raii  Syn.  p.  99,  A.  4 ; 
Will.  p.  205,  t.  49.  Ardea  Candida,  Bris. 
V.  p.  428,  15 ; lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  322.  Le  He- 
Heron  blanc,  Buf.  vii.  p.  305.  Great  White 
ron,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  p.  175,  t.  62 ; Ib.  fob  117 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  234 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  60 ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  279,  t.  49  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p. 
91,  60 ; Leiuiii,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  150. — The 
weight  is  about  two  pounds  and  a half; 
length  three  feet  four  inches.  The  bill  is 
near  six  inches  long,  and  yeUow ; the  bare 
skin  between  that  and  the  eye  green  ; hi- 
des and  orbits  pale  yellow.  The  whole 
plumage  is  of  a pure  white  ; legs  black  ; 
the  middle  claw  serrated.  One  of  these 
birds  (we  ai’e  infoi'med  by  Dr.  Latham) 
was  killed  in  Cumberland  not  many  years 
ago.  It  is  said  to  have  been  more  plenti- 
ful in  England  formerly ; is  common  on 
the  European  continent.  In  America  it  is 
found  m the  southern  parts  in  ■ainter ; 
breeds  more  northward.  We  have  seen 
them  about  New  York  in  the  summer,  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  lands  on  the  banks  of 
small  streams  in  Statin  Island. 

Supplement. — A white  Heron  made  its 
appearance  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Avon,  in  Devonshu’e,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1805,  where  it  was  frequently 
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observed  in  company  with  three  or  four  of 
the  common  species,  and  sometimes  alone. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  obsening  it,  and  used 
every  means  to  procure  it,  thinks,  from  its 
apparently  superior  size,  it  must  have 
been  Arden  alba,  and  not  a Itisiis  variety  of 
Ardea  major;  but  its  extreme  wariness 
disappointed  the  many  attempts  to  shoot 
it,  although  it  continued  within  the  range 
of  a few  miles  for  two  months.  [In  the 
‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1849,  at  p.  2419,  there  is  a 
record  that  a wild-fowl  shooter  saw  one  of 
these  birds  in  Romney  Mai-sh,  and  shot 
at  it : the  record  is  simply  repeated  here 
because  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted : reader's 
must  form  tlieu'  own  conclusions  as  to  its 
credibility,  seeing  the  bird  was  not  ob- 
tained, and  the  shooter’s  name  unknown  : 
at  p.2600  of  the  same  volume  it  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Roundell,  that  a 
specimen  was  killed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis,  not  far  from  Oxford,  in  September, 
1863.  Mr.  Strickland,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  British  Association  in  1838, 
mentioned  several  instances,  which  he 
thought  reliable,  of  this  bird's  occurrence 
in  Britain  ; and  Mr.  Yarrell  records  that  a 
specimen  was  killed  near  the  village  of 
Tyningham,  on  the  Eirth  of  Porth,  in 
June,  1840.] 

Heron,  Lesser  Ashcoloured. — See  Heron, 
Night. 

Heron,  Lesser  White. — See  Egret. 

Heron,  Little  White. — lYarrell,  ii.  557.] 
Suppi-EMENT.  — Ardea  requinoctiaKs,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  240;  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  641; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  696,  No.  70.  Ardea 
Candida,  Bris.  v.  p.  435,  18 ; Id.  8vo,  ii. 
p.  324.  Ardea  Candida  minor,  Bris.  v. 
p.  438,  20;  Id.  8vo,  ii.  p.  325.  Ardea 
mexicana  Candida,  Bris.  v.  p.  437,  19  ; Id. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  324.  Le  Crabier  blanc  4 bee 
rouge,  Buf.  vii.  p.401.  La  Garzette  blanche, 
Buf.  vii.  p.  371.  Ardea  alba  tertia,  Eaii 
Syn.  p.  99,  6 ; Id.  p.  102,  22 ; Will.  p.  206  ; 
Id.  Angl.  p.  280.  Little  White  Heron,  Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p.  93  and  94,  A.  B. ; Cat.  Gar.  i.  t. 
77  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  345  ; Lin.  Trans,  ix. 
p.  197. — We  had  the  honour  of  announcing 
this  species  for  the  first  time  as  British, 
in  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety,’ a female  having  been  shot  near 
Kingsbridge,  the  latter  end  of  October, 
1805,  and  was  placed  in  our  collection  by 
a gentleman  to  whom  we  are  obliged  upon 
many  similar  occasions,  Mr.  Nicholas  Lus- 
combe,  of  that  place.  The  length  is  about 
twenty  inches : the  bill  two  inches  long  to 
the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  and  of  an 
orange-yellow  : the  lore  and  orl)its  the 
same : irides  pale  yeUow.  Tlie  AV^iole  plum- 


age is  snowy  white,  except  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
before,  which  are  buff : legs  three  inches 
and  a half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a half 
bare  space  above  the  knee ; these  parts  are 
neoi'ly  black,  with  a tinge  of  green  ; the 
toes  and  claws  are  of  the  same  colour,  the 
middle  claw  pectinated.  The  skin  was  of 
a very  dark  colour,  almost  black,  so  that 
on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck,  where 
the  feathers  are  thin,  it  is  partly  seen,  or 
at  least  gives  a dingy  shade  to  the  white 
plumage  of  those  pai'ts.  On  the  back  of 
the  head  the  feathers  are  a trifle  elon- 
gated, but  scarcely  to  be  called  a crest ; on 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  before,  the  fea- 
thers are  more  elongated,  and,  though  not 
slender,  hang  detached  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast : the  tail  when  closed  is  in 
a slight  degree  forked,  and  so  short  as  to 
be  entirely  covered  by  the  wings  when 
folded.  This  elegant  httle  species  of  He- 
ron had  been  seen  for  several  days  in  the 
same  field  attending  some  cows,  and  pick- 
ing up  insects,  which  were  found  in  its 
stomach.  It  was  by  no  means  shy,  but 
sufi’ered  a bungling  marksman  to  fire  twice 
before  he  could  kill  it.  The  situation 
where  it  was  shot  is  the  southernmost  pro- 
montory of  Devon  very  near  the  coast,  be- 
tween the  Start  and  the  Brawl.  This  spe- 
cimen appears  to  be  allied  to  that  variety 
found  at  Bolonga  in  Italy,  which  is  de- 
scribed to  have  the  top  of  the  head  and 
neck  nearly  of  a safiron-colour ; the  breast 
the  same,  but  paler ; perhaps  a sexual  dis- 
tinction. The  legs  in  that  variety  are  said 
to  be  saffron-colour ; it  must,  however,  be 
recollected  that  the  colour  of  the  fleshy 
parts,  as  well  as  the  plumage,  sometimes 
depends  on  age.  Other  varieties  of  this 
species  ore  found  in  Carolina  and  Mexico, 
and  other  parts  of  America;  and  at  Ja- 
maica. [In  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1851  Mr. 
Clevland  records,  at  p.  3116,  the  occur- 
rence of  this  bird  in  the  south  of  Devon 
in  April  of  the  previous  year.  This  is 
the  Buffbacked  Heron  of  Selby,  Jenyns 
and  Yarrell,  the  Redbilled  Heron  of  Pen- 
nant, and  the  Rufousbacked  Egret  of 
Gould.] 

Heron,  Night. — [_Yarrell,ii.  581;  Hewit- 
son,  Ixxxii.  313.]  Ardea  Nycticorax,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  235,  9 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  624 ; 
Raii  Syn.  p.  99,  3 ; Will.  p.  204,  t.  49  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  698,  13 ; Bris.  v.  p.  493, 
45,  t.  39  ; 16.  8vo,  ii.  p.  341 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  43.  Le  Bihoreau,  Buf.  vii. 
p.  435,  t.  12.  Night  Heron,  or  Night  Ra- 
ven, Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  350  ; Will.  Angl.  p. 
279,  t.  49  ; Alhin,  ii.  t.  67  ; Lath.  Syii.  v. 
p.  52  ; 16.  Shj).  p.  234  ; Lewiii,  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  t.  145 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  120.  Pro- 
vincial : Lesser  Ash  - coloured  Heron. 
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Female  : Ardea  Grisea,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  239, 
22  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  025  ; Bris.  v.  p.  412, 
9,  t.  30,  f.  i ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  317.  — The 
length  of  this  species  is  twenty  inches. 
The  bill  is  strong,  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters  long,  black,  with  the  base  yel- 
lowish ; irides  orange ; lore,  and  round  the 
eyes,  green.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
greenish  black,  extending  a little  way  down 
the  back  of  the  neck  ; on  the  back  of  the 
head  are  three  very  nai-row  white  feathers 
near  six  inches  long,  with  their  tqis 
duslqr;  the  hind  pai't  of  the  neck  and 
sides  are  ash-colour ; upper  part  of  the 
back  duU  green ; the  lower  part,  rump, 
•wings  and  tail  pale  ash-colour ; the  fore- 
head and  most  of  the  body  whited  legs 
yeUowish  green ; claws  dusky.  The  fe- 
male is  glossy  brown  on  the  head ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  the  same,  but 
tinged  with  grey ; the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  palest ; the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  rump  almost  grey  ; over  the  eye  is  a 
■n'hitish  sti'eak ; chin  white ; fore  part  of 
the  neck  grey,  sti'eaked  with  yellowish 
down  the  shaft  of  each  feather ; the  rest  of 
the  under  parts  grey,  becoming  white  at 
the  vent ; the  wings  are  grejish  brown, 
streaked  with  yellowish  white ; some  of 
the  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white ; 
quill-feathers  cinereous-grey,  mostly  tip- 
ped with  white ; tail  nearly  the  same ; legs 
greyish  brown.  This  bii'd  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Europe,  though  one  instance  only 
of  its  being  found  in  England  is  on  re- 
cord ; this  was  shot  near  London,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1782,  now  in  the  Leveiian 
museum.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in 
Russia,  particularly  on  the  river  Don, 
wiiere  it  builds  on  trees  ; is  found  also  in 
some  parts  of  America.  It  is  also  said  to 
lay  three  or  four  white  eggs. 

Supplement. — We  are  informed  by  Lord 
Upper  Ossory  that  this  species  was  shot 
on  the  border  of  the  river  Ouze  in  the 
year  1791,  a few  miles  from  Ampthill,  and 
that  it  is  now  in  his  Lordship’s  museum. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  this  bird  was 
kiUed  in  the  summer.  A male  specimen 
in  our  collection  has  the  back  and  scapu- 
lars of  a fine  dark  glossy  gi-een  : the  reid- 
dle  claw  is  serrated.  [In  the  ‘ Zoologist’ 
for  1844  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hore  records,  p. 
575,  the  occui’rence  of  a male  in  fuU 
nuptial  plumage,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
at  St.  .John’s,  in  Cornw'aU.  In  the  volume 
for  1848,  Mr.  Montgomery  records,  at  p. 
2147,  the  occurrence  of  a fine  male  at 
Beaulieu,  in  the  county  Louth.  In  the 
volume  for  1849  Mr.  Rodd  records,  at  p. 
2498,  the  occurrence  of  tw'o  specimens  at 
the  Scilly  Islands  : Mr.  Bulteel  states,  at 
p.  2528,  that  he  Idlled  no  less  than  eight 
specimens  in  the  May  of  the  same  year,  at 
Flete,  near  Emie  Bridge,  in  Devonshire, 


four  of  them  being  males  and  four  females : 
one  cannot  but  regret  this  wholesale  de- 
struction of  so  rare  a bird  : IMr.  Foster 
says,  at  p.  2508,  that  a fine  adult  male  was 
captured  close  to  the  town  of  Wisbech  on 
the  19th  of  June  in  the  same  year ; at  p. 
2000  of  the  same  volume  no  less  than 
three  specimens  are  recorded  as  having 
occurred  near  Oxford.  In  the  volume  for 
1850  Mr.  Rodd  records,  at  p.  2825,  the  oc- 
currence of  a specimen  at  Helston,  in 
Cornwall.  In  the  volume  for  1857  Lord 
Clermont  records,  at  p.  5429,  the  occur- 
rence of  a specimen  at  Inniskeen,  in  the 
county  Monaghan,  in  January,  1855.  In 
the  volume  for  1801  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Norwich,  records,  at  p.  7315,  the  occur- 
rence of  a Night  Heron  in  the  Caistor 
marshes,  near  Norwich,  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1800.] 

[Heron,  Purple.  — The  Purple  Heron  of 
Yarrell,  Jenyns  and  Gould  is  identical 
with  Heron,  African,  of  tMs  work.] 

Heron,  Redbilled.  — Appendix.  — The 
Lesser  White  Heron  is  called  by  this  name 
in  the  fifth  edition  of  Pennant’s  ‘ British 
Zoology,’  Vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

Heronsewgh.l  ^ Common.  ’ 
Heronshaw.  J 

Heron,  Spotted.  — See  Heron,  Garde- 
nian. 

Heron,  Squacco.  — [Yarrell,  ii.  501.] 
Supplement.  — Ardea  comata,  Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  087,  39,  y. ; Lin.  Trans,  iii.  i>.  335 
(Lambert).  Squacco  Heron,  Lath.  Syn. 
V.  p.  74,  39,  Var.  B. ; Id.  Sup.  ii.  p.  302. 
— Dr.  Latham  has  given  a Heron  -with  the 
above  synonyms,  which  he  suspects  to  be 
a variety,  or  sexual  diflference  from  the 
Squacco  Heron  ; and  adds  that  one  of  the 
usual  sort  was  shot  at  Boyton,  in  Wilt- 
shii-e,  by  Mr.  Lambert,  in  1775.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Squacco,  Baii  Stj7i. 
p.  99,  8;  Will.  p.  381,  8.  Le  Crabier 
Jaune,  Bris.  Orn.  v.  p.  472,  37.  Le  Guac- 
co,  Buf.  vii.  p.  392.  Mention  is  made  in 
the  minutes  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  ‘ Linnean 
Transactions,’  that  Mr.  Lambert  presented 
a di’awing  of  a bird  of  this  species,  April 
4th,  1797,  which  was  shot  at  Boyton,  as 
before  mentioned.  The  size  is  nearly  that 
of  a Crow : bill  livid-red,  with  a brown 
tip  : lore  greenish  : hides  yellow : crown 
of  the  head  much  crested,  six  of  the  fea- 
thers hanging  quite  down  to  the  back ; 
these  are  narrow  and  white,  margined 
with  black  : the  neck  and  breast  pale  fer- 
ruginous : the  feathers  on  the  first  very 
long  and  loose : bock  feiTuginous,  inclin- 
ing to  \i6let,  and  furnished  'with  long 
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narrow  featliera,  which  reach  beyond  the 
wing  when  closed,  and  fall  over  them : 
wings,  rump,  tail,  belly  and  vent  white  : 
the  tail  pretty  long : legs  stout,  of  a green- 
ish yellow : claw  of  the  middle  toe  ser- 
rated within.  This  elegant  species  in- 
habits the  southern  deserts  and  bogs  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Is  found  also  in  Italy 
about  Bologna,  from  whence  the  one  hei*e 
mentioned  probably  strayed.  [In  the 
‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1843  Mr.  E.  W.  Dowell  re- 
cords, at  p.  79,  the  capture  of  a specimen 
of  this  bird  on  Ormesby  Broad,  near  Nor- 
wich ; an  attempt  to  keep  it  aUve  was  un- 
successful, owing  to  its  proper  food  not 
being  known.  In  the  volume  for  1849 
Mr.  Rodd  records,  at  p.  2498,  that  a “ flight” 
of  these  birds  visited  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penzance  in  that  year,  and  that  three 
were  obtained.  In  the  volume  for  1860 
Mr.  More  records,  at  p.  6855,  the  occur- 
rence of  this  bird  at  St.  Helen’s,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1858. 

In  the  volume  for  1862  Mr.  Rodd  records, 
at  p.  6035,  the  occmTence  of  a specimen 
at  Redruth.  In  the  volume  for  1863  Mr. 
Stevenson  records,  at  p.  8725,  the  occur- 
rence of  an  adult  male  at  Surlingham 
Broad,  near  Norwich,  on  the  26th  of 
June.] 

[Herring  Gull, — See  Gull,  Herring.] 

Hew-Hole. — See  Woodpecker,  Green. 

Hick-Wall.  — See  Woodpecker,  Least 
Spotted. 

High-Hoe. — See  Woodpecker,  Green. 

Hiogga. — See  Auk,  Razorbill. 

Hoarse-Gouk  or  Horse-Gauk. — See  Snipe, 
Common. 

Hobby.  — [ Yarrell,  i.  52 ; Hewitson,  ix. 
26.]  ' Falco  subbuteo,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  127, 

14 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  283 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  15, 

A.  14 ; Will.  p.  49,  t.  7 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  47, 
114  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  41 ; Shaio, 
Zool.  \ii.  p.  193,  t.  25.  Dendrofalco,  Bris. 
i.  p.  375,  20 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  109  ; Raii  Syn.  p. 

14,  8 ; Will.  p.  47.  Hobreau,  Buf.  i.  p. 
277,  t.  17.  Hobby,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  61;  Ib. 
fol.  p.  69,  t.  A.  9 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  227,  C. ; 
Albin,  i.  t.  6 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  103,  90;  Ib. 
Sup.  p.  28;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  21; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  3 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  21 ; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  91.  — This  species 
weighs  about  seven  ounces ; length  twelve 
inches.  Bill  blue ; cere  and  orbits  yellow; 
irides  dusky.  The  head  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  of  a dark  dusky  brown, 
almost  black,  dashed  with  ash-colour ; the 
feathers  margined  with  pole  rufous-brown ; 
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over  the  eye  a light  stroke ; beneath  the 
eye  a black  patch,  extending  in  a point 
from  the  under  mandible  down  each  side 
of  the  throat ; chin  and  throat  white,  ex- 
tending round  each  side  of  the  neck,  and 
partly  encircles  it,  but  is  broken  behind  by 
dusky  streaks,  and  the  white  becomes  more 
ferruginous  as  it  inclines  backward ; the 
coverts  of  the  wings  like  the  back,  but  the 
feathers  more  slightly  edged ; quill-fea- 
thers dusky  black,  with  oval  ferruginous 
spots  on  the  inner  webs ; the  hreast,  belly, 
thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  ferruginous, 
palest  on  the  former,  marked  with  dusky 
streaks ; the  tail  like  the  back ; ban’ed  on 
the  inner  webs  with  rust-colour,  except  the 
middle  feathers ; tips  whitish ; legs  yel- 
low ; claws  black;  The  female  weighs 
about  nine  ounces,  sometimes  more,  and 
very  much  resembles  the  male  in  plumage, 
but  not  so  dark  above,  and  the  lighter  parts 
beneath  not  so  ferruginous.  The  wiugs  of 
this  bird  are  long  and  pointed,  but  do  not 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail  w'hen  closed  ; 
the  second  feather  is  longest.  This  is  a 
migrative  species,  at  least  it  has  never 
been  observed  with  us  in  winter,  but  leaves 
us  the  latter  end  of  October,  about  the 
time  the  Merlin  arrives  in  the  southern 
parts.  It  builds  in  trees,  and  sometimes 
takes  possession  of  a deserted  Crow’s  nest; 
lays  three  or  four  eggs,  which  are  said  to 
be  white.  We  have  seen  three  young 
ones  taken  out  of  a nest ; these  were  not 
so  dark-coloured  as  the  old  birds.  Small 
as  this  species  of  Falcon  is,  it  is  inferior 
to  none  in  point  of  courage  ; will  fre- 
quently pounce  a Partridge  ; but  their  fa- 
vourite game  seems  to  be  the  Lark,  to 
which  it  is  a great  enemy,  and  is  frequently 
taken  in  pui'suit  of  them  hy  the  bird- 
catchers  in  their  nets.  The  Hobhy  was 
formerly  ti-ained  for  hawking,  but  more 
commonly  used  for  taking  Pai’tridges  and 
Larks  with  a net,  which  was  termed 
daring ; that  is,  the  Hobby  was  cast  oflp, 
which  so  frightened  the  bii'ds  that  they 
readily  suffered  a net  to  be  drawn  over" 
them. 

Supplement. — A male  Hobby  perceiving 
a Goldfinch  in  a cage,  within  a window 
which  happened  to  be  open,  dashed  at  the 
imprisoned  bird,  notwithstanding  several 
persons  were  in  the  room ; but  being 
alarmed  at  the  natural  vociferations  of 
some  young  ladies  for  the  safety  of  theii- 
darling,  the  inti'uder  mistook  the  passage 
by  which  he  entered,  and  flew  against  the 
glass,  when  his  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  he 
was  secured.  We  have  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  flight  of  this  species  in  pursuit 
of  a Sky-lark,  which  appears  to  he  its  fa- 
vourite gome  ; and  it  is  astonisliing  to 
observe  how  dexterously  the  little  bird 
avoids  the  fatal  stroke  until  it  becomes 
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fatigued.  A Hobby  in  pursuit  of  a Lark 
was  joined  by  a Hen  Harrier,  who,  not 
being  so  raj^id  on  wing,  was  usually  be- 
hind, and  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the 
sudden  turns  the  unfortunate  Lark  was 
compelled  to  malce  to  avoid  the  talons  of 
the  Hobby  ; however,  after  numberless 
evolutions,  the  Hen  Harrier  relinquished, 
being  unequal  to  the  chase,  and  left  the 
deadly  stroke  to  one  better  adapted  for 
rapid  and  durable  flight,  and  aerial  evolu- 
tions. The  country  was  open,  and  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  discern  the  chase  con- 
tinued, but  doubtless  without  a chance  of 
the  Lark’s  avoiding  the  fatal  blow. 

Holm-Screech. — See  Thrush,  Missel. 

Honey  Buzzard. — [See  Buzzard,  Honey.] 

[Hooded  Crow. — See  Crow,  Hooded.] 

[Hooded  Merganser.  — See  Merganser, 
Hooded.] 

Hoop. — See  Finch,  Bui ; and  Hoopoe. 

Hooper. — See  Swan,  liYlustling. 

Hoopoe. — A genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  : Bill  long,  slender, 
bending.  Nostrils  small,  placed  near-  the 
base.  Toes,  three  before,  one  behind  ; the 
middle  one  connected  at  the  base  to  the 
outmost. 

Hoopoe,  Common.  — [ Yarrell,  ii.  181 ; 
Hewitson,  Ixiii.  240.]  Upupa  epops,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  j).  183,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  400 ; 
Eaii  Syn.  p.  48,  A.  0 ; Will.  p.  100,  t.  24 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  277,  1 ; Bris.  ii.  p.  455,  t. 
43,  f.  1.  La  Huppe,  Buf.  vi.  p.  430,  t.  21. 
Hoopoe,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  00,  t.  30 ; Ib.  fol. 
83,  t.  L. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  283,  A. ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  145  ; Albin,  ii.  t.  42,  43  ; Edw.  t. 
345 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  t.  54 ; Lath.  Syn. 
ii.  p.  087,  1 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  122 ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  7 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  53 ; Don.  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  0.  — The  weight  of  this  beauti- 
ful bird  is  about  three  ounces;  length 
twelve  inches.  The  bill  is  black,  two 
inches  and  a half  long,  slender,  and  curved ; 
irides  hazel.  The  crovra  of  the  head  is 
furnished  with  a crest  composed  of  a double 
row  of  dull  orange-coloured  feathers  tip- 
ped ivith  black,  lengthening  from  the  fore- 
head backwards,  the  longest  of  which  is 
above  two  inches  ; the  sides  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  breast  dull  orange-colour  dashed 
mth  brown  ; upper  paii;  of  the  back 
browner ; belly  whitish ; the  gi’eater  quill- 
feathers  are  black,  with  a broad  bar  of 
white  near  the  tips ; on  the  secondaries 


the  white  decreases ; tliose  next  the  body 
are  marked  with  several  black  and  white 
bars ; the  coveids  are  bai’red  in  the  same 
manner,  those  on  the  upper  ridge  of  the 
wing  like  the  neck ; the  rump  is  white ; 
the  tail  consists  of  ten  black  feathers, 
crossed  with  a large  semilunar  bar  of 
white ; the  exterior  feather  white  on  the 
outer  margin,  except  at  the  tip ; legs  short 
and  black.  In  some  the  breast  is  de- 
scribed to  be  white ; in  young  birds  this 
part  is  mai-ked  with  narrow  dusky  lines. 
The  female  resembles  the  male.  This 
bird  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in  this 
country ; every  autumn  perhaps  produces 
a few ; and  instances  have  not  been  want- 
ing to  prove  they  have  sometimes  bred 
with  us.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  ‘ Ge- 
neral Synopsis  ’ an  account  is  given  of  a 
young  one  being  shot  in  May.  A pair  is 
also  mentioned  to  have  begun  a nest  in 
Hampshire,  but  being  disturbed  forsook 
it,  and  went  elsewhere.  The  nest  is  said 
to  be  made  of  bents,  and  lined  with  soft 
materials  ; the  eggs,  four  in  number,  of 
bluish  white,  marked  with  pale  brown 
spots.  It  builds  in  the  hollow  of  a tree, 
and  the  nest  has  been  remarked  to  be  ex- 
tremel}'  fetid ; i)robably  occasioned  by  the 
fasces  of  the  young,  and  not  by  the  filthy 
food  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  they 
feed  their  young.  These  birds  have  been 
seen  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Scotland  to  the  most  southern  parts,  as 
we  find  on  record ; and  we  have  known  it 
killed  in  South  Wales  and  in  Devonshire. 
With  us  they  seem  to  prefer  baiTen  situa- 
tions. Their  food  is  insects  and  worms. 
It  is  found  plentiful  in  the  deserts  of 
Russia  and  Tartary;  are  seen  in  small 
flocks  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  month  of  March, 
on  their  passage  north,  supposed  to  come 
from  Africa. 

[Homed  Grebe. — See  Grebe,  Sclavonian.] 

[Homed  Owl.  — See  Owl.  Many  species, 
four  of  them  British,  have  been  called  by 
this  name.] 

Horseman,  Greenlegged.  — See  Green- 
shank. 

Horseman,  Redlegged. — See  Gambet. 

[House  Sparrow. — See  Sparrow,  House.] 

Howlet. — See  Owl,  White. 

Huckmuck,  Ground. — See  Wren,  Willow. 

Huckmuck,  Tree.— See  Titmouse,  Long, 
tailed. 
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Ibis.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  ore : Bill  long,  incurved,  thick  at 
tlie  base.  Face,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
neck,  bare  of  feathers.  Nostiils  linear. 
Tongue  short.  Toes  connected  at  the 
base  by  a membrane. 

Ibis,  Bay. — See  Ibis,  Glossy. 

Ibis,  Glossy.  — [ Yarrell,  ii.  C04  ; Ileioit- 
son,  lxxx%-i.  321.]  Tantalus  igneus,  Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  049 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  708,  10. 
Glossy  Ibis,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  115,  14; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  132  ; Leivin,  Br.  Zool.  iv. 
t.  152 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  118.  Falci- 
nellus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  241 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i. 
p.  048 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  707.  Numenius 
viridis,  Bris.  v.  p.  320,  4;  Id.  8vo,  ii.  p. 
293.  Numenius  castaneus.  Id.  v.  p.  329, 
5.  Le  CourUs  verd,  Buf.  viii.  p.  29,  and 
p.  31.  Bay  Ibis,  Arctic  Zool.  ii.  p.  400 ; Id. 
Sup.  p.  07 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  113, 12,  and 
p.  114,  12,  A. ; Br.  Miscel.  t.  18.  Tanta- 
lus viridis,  Gmel.  i.  p.  048.  Numenius 
viridis,  N.  C.  Petr.  xv.  p.  402,  t.  19.  Green 
Ibis,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  114,  13  ; Bm.  Trans. 
ix.  p.  198.  Brazilian  Curlew,  Nat.  Miscel. 
xvii.  t.  705.  [Ibis  falcinellus,  Temminck, 
Man.  d’Omith.  ii.  598.] — This  is  the  only 
species  that  has  ever  been  met  with  in 
England,  and  of  that  only  one  or  two  in- 
stances. Dr.  Latham  mentions  one  in  the 
Leverian  museum  which  was  shot  in  Corn- 
wall. As  we  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a fresh  specimen,  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  boiTowing  from  the 
above  author’s  ‘ Synopsis.’  Length  almost 
two  feet.  Bill  five  inches,  smooth,  round- 
ish, much  bent,  green,  fading  to  olive 
when  dead ; eyelids  brown  ; irides  oUve ; 
eyes  placed  in  a white  space ; under  the 
chin  a small  dilatatable  pouch  ; head  and 
neck  black ; the  feathers  fringed  with 
white ; the  rest  of  the  body  variegated 
with  blackish  blue-green  and  vinaceous, 
and  in  general  very  glossy;  hence  the 
bird,  in  flying,  appears  gilded  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  it;  quills  green-gold,  and 
when  closed  reach  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
wing-coyerts  next  the  body  reddish  and 
blue  mixed;  the  next  series  black,  red 
and  green ; the  last,  and  quills,  green - 
gold ; tail  the  same,  glossed  in  diherent 
lights  with  red  and  violet ; legs  very  long, 
of  a bright  green ; claws  crot)ked,  black. 
This  inhabits  Eussia,  chiefly  the  shores  of 
the  Don,  and  about  the  Choper;  lives  on 
fish  and  insects ; flies  in  flocks,  and  builds 
in  trees. 


Supplement.  — It  is  not  a little  sur- 
prising that  the  Glossy  Ibis  should  have 
so  long  continued  multiplied  into  three 
distinct  species,  as  it  appears  to  be  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  bird  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Glossy  Ibis  has  long 
heen  admittted  into  the  British  Fauna, 
but  has  been  esteemed  extremely  rare  : it 
is,  however,  together  with  its  varieties, 
the  Bay  and  the  Green  Ibis,  more  fre- 
quently observed  with  us  than  formerly, 
occasioned  perhaps  onlj'  by  the  greater 
attention  that  in  these  days  is  paid  to  the 
subject  of  Natural  History.  The  more 
frequent  occurrence  of  these  birds,  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  has  enabled  us  to  form 
an  opinion,  without  much  fear  of  contro- 
versy, that  these  three  hitherto  supposed 
species  are  in  fact  no  other  than  vaiieties, 
with  all  the  intermediate  shades  that  con- 
nect them.  We  consider  the  variety  usu- 
aUjr  called  the  Bay  Ibis  (Tantalus  Falci- 
nellus) to  be  the  most  perfect  state  of 
jjlumage ; the  Green  Ibis  (Tantalus  vi- 
ridis) to  be  the  first  or  young  bird ; 
and  the  Glossy  Ibis  (Tantalus  igneus), 
and  all  its  variations,  to  be  the  in- 
termediate approaches  towards  maturity. 
When  the  green  vai-iety  begins  to  assume 
the  copper  or  vinaceous  colour  on  the 
wing-coverts,  it  is  then  no  other  than  the 
Glossy  Ibis ; and  when  further  advanced, 
and  the  strong  cast  of  bay  appears  about 
the  head  and  neck,  then  it  has  been 
termed  the  Bay  Ibis.  , All  these  varieties, 
with  the  several  shades  and  intermediate 
gradations,  have  within  these  few  years 
been  shot  in  England.  Two  in  our  col- 
lection, shot  in  Devonshii-e,  ai'e  in  their 
first  plumage,  with  very  little  variation. 
Another,  shot  within  these  two  or  three 
years  near  Livei-pool,  and  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Stanley,  varies  but  little 
from  what  has  been  called  the  Glossy  Ibis. 
One  in  Mr.  Cuinming’s  collection,  shot 
also  in  Devonshire,  in  1805,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  one  of  ours,  is  not  veiy  dis- 
similar to  the  Green  variety.  That  killed 
in  Anglesea,  and  figured  in  the  ‘ Natu- 
ralist’s Miscellany  ’ for  the  Brazilian  Cur- 
lew, is  very  neoidy,  if  not  quite,  in  the 
plumage  of  the  variety  colled  the  Glossy 
Ibis ; but  the  vinaceous  copper  on  the 
wings  is  too  highly  coloured  for  tlie  bird 
it  is  intended  to  represent,  as  we  are  cre- 
dibly informed.  (See  Curlew,  Brazilian). 
In  the  ‘British  Miscellany’  thei'e  is  a 
figure  of  this  bird  in  nearly  its  ultimate 
change,  or  perfect  plumage ; the  state  in 
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which  it  is  called  Bay  Ibis,  or  at  least  a 
very  near  approach  to  it.  The  gi-eater 
proportion  of  the  Green  variety  has  been 
observed  in  England,  and  more  of  the 
Glossy  than ‘that  of  the  Bay,  and  all  these 
(perhaps  without  an  exception)  have  been 
shot  in  the  autumn.  This  is  consonant 
with  the  opinion  that  they  are  aU  one  spe- 
cies, and  that  the  Green  is  in  the  first 
plumage,  as  the  young  must  be  more  nu- 
merous than  the  old  immediatelj'  after  the 
hfeeding  season  ; and  possibly  the  Glossy 
and  Bay  may  be  only  a sexual  distinction 
of  plumage.  It  is  admitted  that  all  the 
varieties  have  been  noticed  in  most  parts 
of  northern  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  south,  and  are  found  together.  In  its 
perfect  state  it  is  known  to  breed  in 
itussia,  and  perhaps  Siberia ; is  said  to  be 
common  about  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas,  ascending  the  i-ivers  to  breed.  This 
species,  like  all  the  long,  soft-billed  birds, 
have  their  vernal  and  autumnal  migra- 
tions ; hence  in  the  spring  they  go  to  the 
less  inhabited  parts  of  the  north,  where 
they  find  security  about  the  rivers  and  in- 
terior lakes  to  propagate,  after  which  they 
retire  from  a country  which  no  longer  af- 
fords them  food,  and  spread  over  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  and  many  probably 
pass  the  Mediterranean,  and  enter  Africa 
and  Asia.  It  is  remarkable  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  any  instance  has  occurred,  of  this 
and  some  other  species  of  European  birds 
having  been  observed  to  visit  England  in 
the  spring.  This,  how'ever,  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  birds  in 
their  vernal  migrations  approach  their 
places  of  summer  destination  gradually, 
and  not  by  long  fiights  ; consequently  are 
not  likely  to  have  their  latitudinal  course 
varied  by  storms : besides  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  not  so  productive  of  violent  gales  of 
wind,  nor,  indeed,  would  such  blow  them 
to  England  when  on  their  passage  from 
the  south  to  the  north  of  Europe,  because 
they  pass  over  land  the  whole  way,  and 
can  alight  when  distressed.  On  the  con- 
ti-ai'y,  those  who  have  spread  into  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  perhaps  Lapland,  to 
breed,  frequently  remain  till  actually  com- 
pelled to  leave  those  more  frigid  climes, 
and  take  long  flights  in  nearly  a southern 
direction;  and  thus,  if  an  autumnal  equi- 
noxial  gale  should  overtake  them,  some 
are  driven  from  their  course,  and  obliged, 
after  passing  a part  of  the  North  Sea,  to 
rest  and  recruit  in  England.  This  will 
account  for  these  birds  being  occasionally 
found  in  the  southern  parts  of  England, 
and  much  more  rarely  in  the  northern 
parts,  or  in  Scotland.  Having  endeavoured 
to  elucidate  the  history  of  this  bird  as  far 
as  possible,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  varieties,  especially  the 
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Bay  and  the  Green  (the  Glossy  Ibis  having 
been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work),  and  to  remai'k  that  the  s}’nonyms 
there  given  may  be  added  to  what  now  ac- 
companies tlie  history  of  this  bird.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  improper  to  remark  that, 
in  all  the  varieties  we  have  seen  of  this 
species,  the  confoimation  of  the  bill  and 
legs,  and  particularly  the  toes,  as  well  as 
the  shape,  len^h,  and  weight  of  the  indi- 
viduals, coinciding  as  nearly  as  might  be 
expected,  is  a further  proof  of  their  being 
the  same.  And  it  should  also  be  remarked 
that,  from  all  the  comparisons  w'e  have 
been  able  to  make  between  the  genus  Tan- 
talus and  that  of  Numenius,  there  is  a 
strong  characteristic  distinction  in  the 
back  toe  ; that  of  the  former  is  long,  and 
is  a continuation  of  the  heel,  or  plant  of 
the  foot ; the  latter  an  appendage  to  the 
back  of  the  leg,  being  seated  higher  up,  is 
small,  and  rarely  reaches  much  beyond  the 
heel  when  it  hangs  pendent,  or  at  least  the 
base  is  always  at  a distance  above  the  heel. 
We  cannot  perhaps  describe  the  variety 
called  the  Bay  Ibis  more  satis factoiBy  than 
in  nearly  the  words  of  Doctor  Latham. 
Bill  nearly  four  inches  long  and  brown  : 
from  the  bill  to  the  eye  bai-e,  and  dusky 
green  : the  head  and  neck  are  chesnut, 
verging  to  brown  on  the  former,  where 
the  feathers  have  pale  edges ; the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  glossy  green,  appear- 
ing bronzed  in  difierent  lights  : the  breast, 
belly,  and  under  parts  are  brown,  with  a 
gloss  of  green-gold  on  the  breast:  quiUs 
and  tail  darker  than  the  btick,  and  with 
very  little  gloss : legs  dusky  blue : be- 
tween each  toe  a small  membrane  at  the 
base.  A variety  has  the  plumage  mostly 
of  a glossy  chesnut,  and  the  breast  has  a 
gi-een  tinge.  The  specimen  in  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Stanley,  before  noticed,  is 
rather  larger  than  the  Green  variety, 
which  corresponds  with  the  supposition 
that  the  latter  is  the  young  in  its  first 
plumage.  As  his  Lordship  was  so  poHte 
as  to  send  us  the  bird  in  question  for  ex- 
amination, a short  description  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  naturalist.  The  bid  is 
about  five  inches  long  to  the  gape,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  at  the  base. 
The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
brown,  faintly  speckled  with  white ; lower 
neck,  breast,  and  all  tlie  under  parts  of  the 
body  rusty  brown,  without  gloss  : back  and 
scapulai's  glossy  brown,  with  green  and 
copper  lusti'e,  as  reflected  in  difierent 
points  of  view  : primary'  and  secondary 
quills  inclining  more  to  green,  with  a cop- 
per tinge  : the  tertials  and  tail  nearly  tlie 
same  as  the  back : under  scapulars  long 
and  refulgent  with  puiplc  and  green  : the 
legs  and  toes  dusky  brown  like  the  bill : 
the  legs  measure,  from  the  foot  to  the 
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knee,  three  inches  and  three-quarters.  By 
a comparison  of  this  bird  with  the  Green 
Ibis,  there  appears  to  he  that  little  supe- 
riority of  size  which  is  natural  between 
tlie  old  and  the  young  of  the  sa,me  spe- 
cies ; and  this  is  further  marked  by  the 
superior  size  of  tlie  bill,  a circumstance  so 
characteristic  of  age  in  similar  long-billed 
birds,  the  Curlew'  and  Godwit;  The  ex- 
amination therefore  of  this  specimen  serves 
to  confirm  our  former  opinion.  The  Green 
variety  of  this  species  we  shall  desci’ibe 
from  those  Tve  obtained  fresh.  Weight 
about  eighteen  ounces : length  tw'enty- 

two  inches  ; breadth  two  feet  nine  inches. 
Bill  nearly  four  inches  and  a quarter  in 
length  to  the  gape,  moderately  cuiwed,  and 
of  a bluish  lead-colour,  the  sides  of  the 
under  mandible  flesh-colour,  the  whole 
fading  to  a purplish  flesh-colour  in  a few 
days ; from  the  nostrils,  w’hich  ai'e  linear, 
a furrow  continues  to  the  end  of  the  bill 
on  each  side : between  the  eyes  .and  the 
bni  the  bare  skin  is  black ; the  irides 
dusky  : the  head,  neck,  and  all  the  under 
parts  are  dusky,  more  or  less  varied  with 
changeable  tints  of  bronze,  most  so  on  the 
breast ; the  throat  and  sides  of  the  head 
minutely  speckled  with  w'hite,  with  a w’hite 
feather  or  tw'o  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  before ; and  above  the  eye  are  several 
of  the  same  colour,  tending  obliquely  to 
the  hind  head,  forming  an  irregular  line 
of  white  spots  : the  back  and  wings,  in- 
cluding the  scapulars  and  quills,  are  re- 
splendent with  changeable  iDui'ple  and 
green,  or  more  properly  dark  glossy  green, 
changeable  to  violet  and  puiqfle  in  dififer- 
ent  points  of  view,  somewhat  like  the  tail 
of  a Magpie,  but  the  colours  not  so  strong : 
the  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  is  a 
trifle  forked  when  closed,  and  is  of  the 
same  glossy  green  as  the  wings  : the  legs 
and  toes  blue-black ; the  first  are  three 
inches  and  a half  in  length  to  the  knee- 
joint,  and  an  inch  and  a half  bare  above 
the  knee ; the  toes  ai-e  long,  the  middle 
one  above  tw'o  inches,  independent  of  the 
claw ; the  hind  one  an  inch,  and  so  iilaced 
as  to  bear  its  whole  length  on  the  ground; 
the  claws  are  dusky,  not  much  bent,  the 
middle  one  brought  to  a sharp  edge  on  the 
inside,  and  sometimes  slightly  but  iiregu- 
lai'ly  serrated.  Another  of  these  birds  in 
our  collection,  which  proved  on  dissection 
to  he  a female,  weighed  sixteen  ounces : 
length  twenty-one  inches.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  one  last  de- 
scribed is  that  this  has  more  white  spots 
about  the  head  and  neck,  especially  four 
transverse  white  bars  on  tlie  upper  poi-t  of 
the  neck  before.  The  first  of  these  birds 
was  shot  near  Ivybridge  by  Mi-.  Rivers, 
who  observed  it  to  alight  on  the  green 
before  his  house,  and  as  the  sun  shone 


upon  it  the  resplendent  appearance  of  its 
plumage  attracted  his  particular  attention, 
and  induced  him  to  fetch  a gun.  The 
bird  was  not  shy  and  was  readily  shot. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, 1805.  By  accident  it  got  into 
the  hands  of  our  friend  Mr.  Vaughan, 
who  kindly  presented  it  to  us.  The 
other  was  shot  on  a marsh  not  very  dis- 
tant from  Plymouth,  and  was  obligingly 
sent  to  us  by  Sir  Wm.  Elford,  on  or  about 
the  12th  of  October,  1809.  That  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Lamb,  which  so  well 
connects  the  Glossy  and  Bay  varieties,  was 
shot  in  the  month  of  September,  1793, 
w'hile  skimming  over  the  river  Thames  in 
company  with  another,  between  Henley 
and  Reading.  The  Ibis  is  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Livei-pool, 
and  formerly,  if  not  at  present,  stood  con- 
spicuous upon  the  Guildhall  in  truly 
golden  aiTay.  This  is  termed  a Liver, 
from  which  that  flourishing  town  derived 
its  name,  and  is  now  standing  on  the  spot 
where  the  Pool  was,  on  the  verge  of  which 
the  liver  w'as  killed. 

Appendix.  — It  will  be  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  we  entertained  strong  sus- 
picions that  the  Brazilian  Curlew  (Nume- 
nius  Gaurauna  of  Latham’s  ‘ Synopsis’),  in- 
troduced into  the  ‘ Naturalist’s  Miscellany’ 
on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Davies,  as 
a British  bird,  was  no  other  than  the  Glossy 
Ibis.  We  ai'e  happy  to  find,  in  vol.  2 of 
the  late  edition  of  Pennant’s  ‘ British  Zoo- 
logy,’ a most  ample,  candid,  and  satisfac- 
tory apology,  inserted  by  desire  of  Mr. 
Davies,  -vi'hich  has  completely  verified  our 
opinion,  as  that  naturalist  acknowledges 
he  was  led  into  the  mistalie  by  an  imper- 
fect specimen,  and  did  not  discover  his 
error  tiR  several  specimens  of  the  Ibis 
were  some  time  afterwai-ds  killed  in  An- 
glesea,  some  of  which  fell  into  his  hands. 
[The  occuiTence  of  this  bird  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  not  so  uncommon 
as  Col.  Montagu  seems  to  have  considered. 
From  thirty  to  forty  instances  have  been 
recorded  in  the  ‘Zoologist’  and  other  pe- 
riodicals ; some  of  them  ai-e  enumei-ated 
by  Mr.  Yarrell.  ’The  Glossy  Ibis  is  an  in- 
habitant of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  a fre- 
quent straggler  into  Europe.  Audubon 
says  it  occurs  in  vast  numbers  in  Mexico, 
but  a doubt  seems  to  hang  over  the 
identity  of  the  American  and  European 
birds.] 

Ice  Bird. — See  Auk,  Little. 

[Iceland  Falcon. — See  Falcon,  Jer:  two 
or  more  species  are  possibly  comprised 
under  this  name  ; it  is  one  of  those  criti- 
cal questions  scarcely  to  bo  discussed  in 
these  editorial  additions.] 
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[Iceland  Gull. — See  Gull,  Iceland.] 

Imber.  1 o -r.-  t u 

[Imber,  Great.]  j 

Imber,  Lesser.  — Supplement. — In  Be- 
■wick’s  ‘ British  Bii’ds  ’ we  find  a species 
of  Diver  supposed  to  be  new ; but 


Jackdaw.  — [Yarrell,  ii.  108 ; Hewitson, 
lx.  232.]  Corvus  monedula,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  156,  0 ; Gmcl.  Syst.  i.  ii.  307 ; Raii  Syn. 
p.  40,  t.  5 ; Will.  p.  85,  t.  19  ; Ind.  Orii.  i. 
p.  154,  11 ; Bris.  ii.  ii.  24,  (j ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p. 
160.  Le  Choucas,  Buf.  iii.  p.  09.  Jack- 
daw, Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  81,  t.  34 ; Ib.  fol.  p. 
78;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  251,  C.;  Will.  Angl. 
p.  125,  t.  9 ; Alhin,  i.  t.  14 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  37  ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  378,  9 ; Ib. 
Sup.  p.  78 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  5 ; lYalc. 
Syn.  i.  t.  36.  Provincial : Chough  ; Daw. 

■ — This  species  of  Crow  weighs  about  nine 
ounces ; length  near  thirteen  inches.  Bill 
black ; irides  light  grey.  The  forehead  is 
black ; the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  back 
of  the  neck  cinereous-grej’ ; upper  parts 
of  the  body  black,  slightly  glossed  with 
blue ; tail  the  same ; the  under  parts 
dusky  black  ; legs  black.  This  very  com- 
mon bird  frequents  old  towers,  ruined 
buildings,  and  high  cliffs,  where  it  builds, 
as  weU  as  in  holes  of  trees.  The  nest  is 
made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  wool  and 
other  soft  materials  ; the  eggs  are  five  or 
six  in  number;  bluish  spotted  Mutli  black. 
These  birds  are  gregarious,  and  frequently 
flock  together  with  Books ; feed  in  the 
same  manner  on  groin  and  insects ; are 
fond  of  cherries,  and  wiU  devour  conion 
in  severe  weather.  It  is  seen  to  frequently 
perch  on  the  back  of  sheep,  not  only  to 
rob  that  animal  of  its  wool  to  line  its  nest, 
but  also  to  pick  out  the  ticks  with  which 
it  is  infested.  It  is  a very  docile,  tractable, 
and  mischievous  bml,  easily  made  tame, 
and  may  be  taught  to  talk.  Some  instances 
ai-e  mentioned  of  its  breeding  in  rabbit- 
holes.  Several  varieties  of  this  si)ecies 
are  given  by  different  authors ; some  en- 
tii-ely  black,  without  the  grey  on  the  head 
and  neck ; others  quite  white,  or  mixed 
black  and  white.  Is  found  in  Denmark, 
France,  and  Germany ; also  in  Eussia  and 
the  west  of  Siberia ; but  in  most  of  these 
places  are  more  or  less  migratory. 

Jack-Saw. — See  Dundiver. 

[Jack  Snipe. — See  Snipe,  Jack.] 

[Jadreka  Snipe. — See  Snipe,  Jadreka.] 


it  appears  to  us  only  the  female  of 
the  Common  Imber,  to  which  we  refer 
for  further  particulars.  See  Diver,  Im- 
ber. 

Immer. — See  Diver,  Imber. 

[Ivory  Gull. — See  Gull,  Ivory.] 


[Jager,  Arctic. — See  Gull,  Arctic.] 

Jay. — [Yarrell,  ii.  124;  Hewitson,  lx. 
237.]  Con'us  glandarius,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 

156,  7 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  278;  Raii  Syn.  p. 
41,  A.  2 ; WiU.  p.  88,  t.  19  ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p. 

157,  18.  Garrulus,  Bris.  ii.  p.  47,  1 ; Ib. 
8vo,  i.  p.  168.  Geay,  Buf.  iii.  p.  107,  t.  8. 
Jay,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  79;  Ib.  fol.  t.  D. ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  252,  E. ; IVill.  Angl.  p. 
130,  t.  19 ; Albin,  i.  t.  16  ; Hayes,  Br. 
Birds,  t.  7 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  t.  38  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  384,  19 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  79  ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  5 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t. 
37  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  2 ; Ib.  ii.  t.  34. — 
This  beautiful  species  of  Crow  weighs 
seven  ounces ; length  near  thirteen  inches. 
The  bill  is  dusky ; irides  whitish.  The 
forehead  is  white,  streaked  -nith  black ; 
chin  whitish ; a broad  streak  of  black  runs 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  under  each 
eye,  pointing  downwards ; on  the  crown 
of  the  head  tire  feathers  ore  long,  and 
erectable  in  form  of  a crest ; the  hind  part 
of  the  head,  the  sides,  neck,  breast,  back, 
and  scapulars  vinaceous ; the  lesser  wing- 
coverts  inclining  to  bay ; the  greater  co- 
verts are  elegantly  barred  with  a rich  blue 
and  black  alternately,  the  rest  black ; the 
greater  qrrill-feathers  dusky ; the  exterior 
webs  ash-colour,  except  the  first;  six  of 
the  secondary  quills  are  black,  white  on 
the  exterior  webs  near  the  base,  and  tinged 
with  blue ; the  two  next  entirely  block ; 
those  nearest  the  body  bo3',  tipped  with 
black ; rump,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts'' 
white  ; the  tail  black ; legs  brown.  This 
bird  is  found  in  tolerable  plenty  in  most 
of  the  wooded  parts  of  this  kingdom,  but 
are  never  gregarious.  It  makes  a nest 
most  commonly  in  high  coppice-wood  or 
hedges ; sometimes  against  Ere  side  of  a 
sembby  tree ; it  is  formed  of  sticks,  lined 
witlr  fibrous  roots ; lays  five  or  six  eggs  of 
a light  brown-colorrr,  not  very  unlike  those 
of  the  Partridge,  but  smaller,  and  ob- 
scurely marked  with  a darker  shade  of 
brown.  The  Jay  is  a cunning,  crafty  bird  ; 
is  a great  devourer  of  fruit  and  grain,  and 
seems  irai-ticularly  fond  of  chenios  and 
peas ; will  frequently  plunder  the  smaller 
birds’  nests  of  their’  eggs  and  young,  and 
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sometimes  pounce  the  old  birds,  on  which 
it  preys,  as  well  as  on  mice.  Its  common 
notes  are  vaidous,  but  harsh ; will  some 
time  in  the  spring  utter  a sort  of  song 
in  a soft  and  pletvsing  manner,  ^ but  so 
low  ns  not  to  be  heard  at  any  distance ; 
and  at  intervals  introduce  the  bleating  of 
a lamb,  mewing  of  a cat,  the  note  of  a ICito 
or  Buzzard,  hooting  of  an  Owl,  and  even 
tlie  neighing  of  a horse.  These  imitations 


are  so  exact,  even  in  a natural,  wild  state, 
that  we  have  frequently  been  deceived. 
In  the  autumn  it  feeds  on  acorns,  which  it 
has  been  said  to  hoard  for  the  winter; 
but  this  is  certainly  a mistake ; such  hoards 
found  in  our  woods  belong  either  to  the 
squirrel  or  some  species  of  mouse. 

Judcock,  or  Juddock.  — See  Snipe, 
Jack. 


K. 


Kae. — See  Jackdaw. 

Kae-Comwall. — See  Crow,  Eed-legged. 

Kastril,  or  Kistril.— See  Kestrel. 

KatabeUa. — See  Hen  Harrier. 

Kate. — See  Brambling. 

Katogle. — See  Owl,  Great-eared. 

Kelockdoe. — See  Grous,  Black. 

[Kentish  Plover. — See  Plover,  Kentish.] 

Kertlutock.— See  Shoveller,  Blue-winged. 

Kestrel. — {Yarrell,  i.  64;  Hewitson,  x. 
32.]  Palco  tinnunculus,  Lin.  Syst.  p.  127, 
10  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  278 ; Raii  Syn.  p. 

10,  16  ; Ib.  p.  180,  2 ; Will.  p.  50,  t.  5 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  41,  98  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  p.  38,  40,  M.  and  F. ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup. 

11.  p.  43,  44,  No.  48,  and  var.  C.  D. ; Shaw, 
Zool.  vii.  p.  179.  La  Cresserelle,  Buf.  i. 
p.  280,  t.  18  ; Bris.  i.  p.  393,  27.  Accipi- 
ter  alaudorius,  Bris.  i.  p.  379,  22 ; Ib.  8vo, 
p.  100 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  279.  Kestrel, 
Stannel,  or  Windhover,  Will.  Angl.  p.  84, 
t.  5.  Kestrel,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  00  ; Ib.  fol. 
p.  08,  t.  A. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  226,  N. ; 
Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  4 ; Albin,  iii.  t.  5 & 
7 ; Lewin,  Br.  Buds,  i.  t.  19,  M.  & P. ; 
Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  94,  79 ; Sup.  p.  25  ; Wale. 
Sijn.  i.  1. 19  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  3 ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  51  (M.) ; Ib.  03  (F.)  Pro- 
vincial : Kastril,  or  Kistril ; Steingal,  or 
Stonegall.  — The  male  of  this  species  of 
Falcon  weighs  about  seven  ounces ; length 
thirteen  inches.  Bill  lead-colour ; cere 
yellow ; irides  dusky  and  large.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  of  a fine  cinereous- 
grey  ; throat  whitish ; under  the  eye  a 
broad  dusky  streak  pointing  downwards  ; 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  are 
of  a fine  red-brown,  spotted  and  baircd 
with  black  ; the  under  parts  light  ferrugi- 
nous, spotted  with  black ; thighs  and  vent 
generally  plain ; greater  quill-feathers 


black,  very  slightly  tipped  whitish ; the 
wing  pointed  ; the  second  feather  the 
longest;  tail  fine  cinereous-grey,  writh  a 
broad  black  bar  near  the  end  ; tip  white  ; 
legs  yellow'.  The  female  is  considerably 
larger,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
sex  by  the  head  and  tail  being  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  back,  which  is  not  so  bright 
a red-brown  as  the  male ; the  under  parts 
are  also  lighter,  and  the  black  spots  not  so 
distinct,  but  more  in  streaks  of  dusky ; the 
tail  is  marked  with  transverse  dusky  bars, 
with  a broad  one  near  the  end.  This 
beautiful  species  of  Hawk  feeds  principally 
on  mice,  in  search  of  w'hich  it  is  frequently 
seen  hovering  in  the  air,  and  quite  sta- 
tionary for  a great  length  of  time.  We 
never  have  seen  the  Kestrel  in  pursuit  of 
small  birds,  nor  have  we  ever  found  fea- 
thers in  the  stomach,  but  chiefly  the  fur 
of  mice,  and  the  exuvite  of  beetles ; but  no 
doubt  it  will  sometimes  prey  on  small 
birds,  as  it  is  occasionally  taken  by  bird- 
catchers  in  the  act  of  pouncing  their  call- 
bii'ds.  This  is  one  of  our  most  common 
species,  especially  in  the  more  rocky  situ- 
ations and  high  cliffs  on  our  coasts,  where 
they  breed.  The  nest  is  made  of  sticks, 
and  lined  with  wool  and  other  soft  mate- 
rials ; sometimes  they  build  in  trees,  or 
content  themselves  with  the  deserted  nest 
of  a Crow  or  Magpie.  The  number  of  eggs 
are  four  or  five,  of  a dirty  white,  blotched 
over  with  rust-colour  of  various  shades ; 
sometimes  wholly  covered  with  a deep 
rusty  red : these  are  rather  inferior  in 
size  to  those  of  the  Sparrow-hawk.  The 
young  males  resemble  the  female  in  plum- 
age till  after  the  winter  of  the  first  year, 
when  they  assume  the  grey  head  and  taU. 

Supplement.  — A female  of  this  species 
of  Hawk,  which  wo  had  bred  up  from  a 
nestling,  made  her  escape  from  our  garden 
to  that  of  a neighbour,  scai-cely  a quarter 
of  a mile  distant,  where  she  produced  two 
eggs,  and  sat  upon  them.  This  bird  is  in 
some  places  called  Creshawk,  from  Kiysat, 
in  the  Cornish  language. 

Kiddaw. — See  Guillemot,  Foolish. 
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Killegrew. — See  Crow,  Red-legged. 

[King  Duck. — See  Duck,  King.] 

Kingfisher.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  ai'e  : Bill  long,  strait, 
sharp-pointed.  Tongue  short,  broad,  sharp- 
pointed.  Legs  short.  Toes,  three  for- 
ward, one  backwai-d  ; three  lower  joints  of 
the  middle  toe  closely  joined  to  the  out- 
most. 

[Kingfisher,  Belted.  — Yarrell,  'ii.  230. 
Alcedo  Alcyon,  Wilson,  Am.  Ornith.,  Jar- 
dine's  Edition,  i.  348. — “ The  whole  length 
of  this  bird  is  very  nearly  fifteen  inches. 
From  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  feathers 
on  the  forehead  two  inches ; the  bill  quad- 
rangular in  [shape],  buthigher  than  broad, 
straight  and  pointed,  culmen  grooved  on 
each  side,  in  colour  a shining  bluish  black ; 
under  mandible  lighter  at  the  base,  the 
commissure  straight ; irides  hazel ; the 
feathers  of  the  head  and  cheeks  dark  blue, 
with  a white  spot  just  before,  and  another 
under  the  eye ; central  feathers  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  on  the  occiput  elon- 
gated, forming  a crest ; a narrow  streak  of 
dark  blue  descends  from  the  angle  of  the 
gape  upon  the  broad  white  band  coveiing 
the  chin  and  upper  part  of  the  side  of  the 
neck ; lower  part  of  the  neck,  aU  the  back 
and  wing-coverts,  bluish  grey,  the  latter 
varied  with  small  spots  of  white  ; the  pri- 
maries black,  spotted  and  tipped  with 
white ; secondaries  and  teitials  black,  the 
outer  edge  of  each  bluish  grey,  with  white 
specks  and  white  tips ; upper  tail-coverts 
bluish  grey,  slightly  varied  rvith  lighter- 
coloured  specks ; taU-feathers  bluisli  black, 
both  webs  barred  ti’ansversely  and  tipped 
with  white,  the  central  feathers  rvith  lighter- 
coloured  edges  on  the  outer  side;  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  front,  and 
over  that  part  above  the  wing,  a band  of 
chestnut-brown,  varied  with  bluish  grey ; 
below  this  is  a band  of  pure  white ; below 
this  again  a band  of  pale  chestnut;  the 
sides  under  the  wings,  and  extending  to 
the  flanks,  similar  in  colour ; under  sur- 
face of  the  ■wings,  the  belly,  vent,  and  un- 
der tail-coverts  white ; under  surface  of 
the  tail-feathers  dry  slate-grey,  barred 
■with  white ; legs  and  toes  short,  in  colour 
orange-brown,  the  claws  black.  The  wing 
from  the  bend  six  and  a-half  inches  in 
length,  the  first  and  the  fourth  feathers 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
second  and  third,  which  are  the  longest 
in  the  wing.” — Yairell,  ii.  230.  Two  in- 
stances of  this  North  American  species 
having  occurred  in  Ireland  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  ‘ Zoologist the  first  in  the 
volume  for  1846,  at  page  1212,  relates  that 
a specimen  was  shot  at  Annsbrook,  in  the 
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county  Meath  ; and  that  another  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Latouche’s  gamekeeper  at  Lugge- 
law.  This  second  specimen  was  after- 
■\vards  obtained.  The  bii'd  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  a place  in  the  British  list.] 

Kingfisher,  Common. — lYarrell,  ii.  228  ; 
Hewitson,  l.xiv.  255.]  Alcedo  Ispida,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  179,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  p.  448  ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  48,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  101,  t.  24  ; Ind. 
Orn.  i.  p.  2.52,  20  ; Bris.  iv.  p.  471,  1 ; Ib. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  176  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p. 
19  ; Nat.  Miscel.  t.  129  ; Shaw,  Zool.  Lect. 
i.  t.  59.  Martin  pecheur,  Buf.  vii.  p.  104, 
t.  9.  Kingfisher,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  88,  t.  38  ; 
Tb.  fol.  82,  t.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  280,  A. ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  140,  t.  24;  Albin,  i.  t.  54  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  52 ; Lath.  Syn.  ii. 
p.  620 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  115 ; Wale.  Sy7i.  i.  t. 
52  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  0 ; Don.  Br. 
Birds,  iv.  1. 100. — The  weight  of  this  beau- 
tiful bird  is  an  ounce  and  a half ; length 
seven  inches.  The  bill  is  two  inches  long 
and  black,  tinged  with  orange  at  the  base 
of  the  low’er  mandible ; irides  hazel.  ' The 
crown  of  the  head  is  of  a dark  changeable 
green-blue,  ■\vith  numerous  small  trans- 
verse bars  of  bright  azure ; from  the  upper 
mandible  to  the  eye  a dusky  streak ; the 
sides  of  the  forehead  rufous ; behind  the 
eye  a broad  stripe  of  red-orange,  at  the 
lower  angle  of  which,  on  each  side,  com- 
mences a yeUo^wish  w'hite  stripe,  which  al- 
most meet  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck ; 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible 
springs  a blue  streak,  w'hich  runs  to  the 
side  of  the  neck ; the  throat  is  buff-co- 
loured ; the  under  parts  of  a duU  orange  ; 
darkest  on  the  breast;  the  wing-coverts 
like  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  but  not  so 
much  spotted ; do^wn  the  middle  of  the 
back,  the  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  fine 
bright  azure ; tail  deep  blue ; legs  red- 
orange.  The  bill  of  the  female  is  not  so 
long  as  in  the  other  sex.  This  bird  is 
found  most  frequently  about  clear  running 
streams  and  rivers,  in  the  banks  of  which 
it  generally  takes  possession  of  a rat’s- 
hole  to  deposit  its  eggs.  The  many  cu- 
rious accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
the  nest  of  this  bird  induced  us  to  take 
some  pains  to  discover  the  fact.  The  re- 
sult of  our  researches  are,  that  the  hole 
chosen  to  breed  in  is  always  ascending, 
and  generally  two  or  three  feet  in  the 
bank ; at  the  end  is  scooped  a hollow,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a quantity  of  small 
fish-bones,  neailj'half  an  inch  thick,  mixed 
in  with  the  earth.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  castings  of  the  parent  birds,  and  not 
the  young,  for  wo  liave  found  it  even  before 
they  have  eggs,  and  have  every  reason  to 
believe  both  male  and  female  go  to  that 
spot  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  eject 
this  matter  for  some  time  before  the 
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female  begins  to  lay,  and  that  they  diy  it  by 
the  heat  of  their  bodies,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently known  to  continue  in  the  hole  for 
hours  long  before  they  have  eggs.  On 
tliis  disgorged  matter  the  female  lays  to 
the  number  of  seven  eggs,  which  are  per- 
fectly white  and  transpai'ent,  of  a short 
oval  form,  weighing  about  one  dram.  The 
hole  in  which  they  breed  is  by  no  means 
fouled  b)’  the  castings  ; but  before  the 
young  are  able  to.tly  it  becomes  extremely 
fetid  by  the  faeces  of  the  brood,  which  is  of 
a watery  nature,  and  cannot  be  carried  away 
by  the  parent  birds,  as  is  common  with  most 
of  the  smaller  species.  In  defect  of  which 
instinct  has  taught  them  to  have  the  en- 
trance to  theii-  habitation  ascending,  by 
which  means  the  filthy  matter  runs  off, 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  out- 
side. We  never  could  observe  the  old 
birds  -nith  anything  in  their  bills  when 
they  went  in  to  feed  their  young ; from 
which  it  may  be  concluded  they  eject  from 
their  stomach  for  that  purpose.  Small 
fish,  such  as  banistickles  and  minnows, 
seem  to  be  their  piincipal  food.  But  it  is 
a mistaken  notion  that  these  birds  sus- 
pend themselves  on  wing,  and  dart  on 
their  prey  like  the  Osprey ; the  fact  is, 
they  sit  patiently  on  a bough  over  the 
water,  and  when  a small  fish  comes  near 
the  surface  they  dart  on  it,  and  seize  it 
with  their  bill.  The  Kingfisher  is  roi-ely 
seen  about  the  rocky  rapid  waters  where 
the  Water  Ouzel  chiefly  resorts,  but  is  fre- 
quently found  about  fish-ponds.  It  flies 
■with  great  rapidity  notwithstanding  its 
■wings  are  very  short;  but  the  motion  of 
the  wings  are  so  very  quick  as  scarce  to  be 
perceptible.  When  the  young  are  nearly 
full  feathered  they  are  extremely  vora- 
cious ; the  old  birds  not  being  capable  of 
supplying  them  with  food  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  they  are  con- 
tinually chirping,  and  may  be  discovered 
by  their  noise.  The  suspension  of  this 
bird  by  a thread,  under  the  notion  of  its 
breast  always  turning  to  the  north,  is  as 
fabulous  as  that  it  will  preserve  woollen 
cloth  from  the  moth.  The  poetic  fictions 
of  the  older  authors,  with  respect  to  the 
Halcyon,  are  too  copious  to  be  stated  in 
this  place.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the 
marvellous  accounts  given  by  Aristotle, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  others,  may  peruse  Mr. 
Pennant’s  history  of  this  bird,  where  the 
essence  is  extracted  from  those  authors. 
The  sailors  of  the  present  day  do  not  find 
it  has  the  power  to  calm  the  storm,  or 
hush  the  wind.  The  Kingfisher  is  found 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afiica ; the 
only  species  out  of  nearly  fifty  that  is 
found  in  the  colder  parts. 

Sui'pr.KMF.NT.  — The  Kingfisher  mil  oc- 
casionally suspend  itself  on  wing  and 


pounce  on  its  prey ; but  more  frequently 
springs  from  a spray.  Is  not  confined  to 
fresh  water,  but  is  found  to  inhabit  the 
shores  of  large  salt-water  rivers  and  es- 
tuaries. A young  bird,  full-feathered,  was 
kept  in  a cage  for  some  time,  and  became 
extremely  docile,  but  as  it  would  eat  no- 
thing but  fish,  and  in  consequence  was 
obliged  to  be  frequently  fed  mtli  what  was 
not  fresh,  it  died  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
weeks  for  want  of  proper  food.  It  would 
shuffle  along  the  floor  to  the  hand  that 
offered  it  fish,  which  it  devoured  greedily. 

[Kinglet. — See  Wren,  Goldencrested.] 

Kirmew. — See  Tern,  Common. 

Kite. — [^Yarrell,  i.  78;  Hewitson,  xiii. 
36.]  Falco  Milvus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  126, 
12  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  261 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  17, 
A.  6 ; Will.  p.  41,  t.  6 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p;  20, 
37 ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  103 ; Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  30 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p. 
22.  Milvus  regalis,  Bris.  i.  p.  414,  35,  t. 
33  ; Ih.  8vo,  p.  118.  Milan  royal,  Buf.  i. 
p.  197,  t.  7.  Kite,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  53  ; Ib. 
fol.  t.  A.  2 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  223,  H. ; 
Will.  Anyl.  p.  74,  t.  6;  Albin,  i.  t.  4; 
Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  5 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  10 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  61,  43 ; Sup.  p. 
17  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  3 ; Wale.  Syn.  i. 
t.  10 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  47.  Pro- 
vincial : Glead ; Puttock ; Gled  or  Greedy- 
Gled.  — This  species  of  Falcon  weighs 
about  two  pounds-  six  ounces  ; length  two 
feet  two  inches.  The  bill  yellowish,  point 
dusky ; cere  yellow  ; irides  the  same,  but 
of  a light  colour.  Head  gi’ey,  sti-eaked 
down  the  middle  of  each  feather  with 
dusky ; back  and  wing-coverts  dusky, 
edged  with  ferruginous ; the  under  parts 
more  or  less  ferruginous,  streaked  with 
dusky,  lightest  on  the  breast ; quill-fea- 
thers dusky  black ; from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  dashed  with  ash-colour,  with  a few 
dusky  bars,  and  white  at  the  base  and  on 
the  inner  webs  ; the  rest  are  dusky,  with 
obscure  bars  ; the  tail  is  of  a bi-ight  ferru- 
ginous-colour, the  two  exteiior  feathers 
dusky  on  the  outer  webs,  the  first  barred 
on  the  inner  web  the  same;, the  legs  are 
yellow  ; claws  black.  The  tail  of  this  bird 
at  once  distinguishes  it  from  all  others  of 
the  genus,  being  much  forked ; the  exte- 
rior feathers  are  twelve  inches  in  length. 
The  female  is  somewhat  larger,  measuring 
in  length  two  feet  four  inches ; breadth 
five  feet  six  inches ; in  colour  much  re- 
sembling the  other  sex,  but  in  general  not 
so  ferruginous.  The  Kite  chiefly  inhabits 
wooded  situations,  but  frequently  changes 
its  abode  in  the  winter,  though  it  never 
wholly  quits  this  country.  It  makes  a nest 
early  in  the  spring  in  the  folk  of  some 
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large  tree,  composed  of  sticks,  and  lined 
■with  wool,  the  inner  hark  of  some  tree, 
hair,  and  other  soft  materials,  such  as  bits 
of  cloth  or  rags.  The  eggs  are  generally 
three  in  number,  rarely  four ; these  are 
rather  larger  than  those  of  a Hen,  of  a 
dirty  w'hite,  with  a few  rusty  spots  at  the 
larger  end ; sometimes  quite  plain  ; their 
weight  is  nearly  two  ounces.  This  bird, 
from  its  great  length  of  wings  and  tail,  is 
capable  of  supporting  itself  in  the  air  with 
very  little  motion,  and  for  a great  con- 
tinuance, hut  is  slow  in  flight ; its  depreda- 
tions therefore  are  confined  to  such  ani- 
mals as  are  found  on  the  ground,  young 
rabbits,  hares,  and  game  of  all  kinds,  poul- 
try, and  young  birds  incapable  of  flying. 
It  will  also  destroy  young  lambs,  and  feed 
greedily  on  carrion ; in  defect  of  these  it 
readily  eats  mice,  wonns,  and  insects,  and 
even  snakes,  the  hones  of  which  we  have 
taken  from  the  nest.  It  frequently  re- 
sorts to  the  environs  of  to'rnis  to  feed  on 
ofial,  and  is  seen  to  sweep  such  matter 
from  the  surface  of  water  with  great  dex- 
terity. Is  said  to  be  met  with  in  Sweden, 
and  even  as  far  as  Guinea  and  Senegal. 

Supplement. — Shy  and  guai-ded  as  birds 
of  prey  usually  are,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  totally  they  are  off  their  guard  -when 
intent  upon  their  prey,  especially  if  pressed 
by  hunger.  “ A remarkable  instance  of 
this  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  IVheatear,  in  a 
letter  to  the  author)  at  a farm-house  in 
this  neighbourhood  (Hastings)  will  serve 
as  proof.  A servant  girl,  the  0UI3'  person 
in  it  (for  all  the  rest  of  the  family  -were  at 
church),  was  alarmed  by  an  unusual  up- 
roar amongst  the  poultry ; on  looldng  out 
she  saw  a large  bird  hovering  close  to  the 
■window',  over  some  coops,  in  which  were 
some  broods  of  Ducks  and  chickens ; upon 
this  she  sallied  forth  to  drive  the  bii-d 
aw'ay,  but  he  took  so  little  notice  of  her 
that  she  snatched  up  a broom,  and  actually 
knocked  him  down  and  killed  him.  It 
proved  to  be  a Kite,  which  had  probably  a 
nest  in  a neighbouring  -w'ood.”  A cirerrm- 
stance  similar  to  the  above  relation  we 
■witnessed  in  one  of  this  species,  that  af- 
forded us  no  small  entertainment  A poor 
woman  ■was  washing  some  entrails  in  a 
stream  of  water,  part  of  which  extended  a 
few  yards  out  of  the  basket,  placed  in  the 
water : the  hungry  bird  had  long  been 
hovering  over,  viewing  with  anxious  eye 
so  delicious  a bait,  and  took  the  oppor-tu- 
nity  of  actually  ironncing  upon  and  carry- 
ing off  a part,  in  spite  of  aU  the  woman’s 
efforts  ■with  hatrds  and  tongue,  the  latter 
of  ■which  might  have  alarmed  a more 
powerful  enemy.  In  additibn  to  these  re- 
markable cirerrmstances  in  the  biography 
of  tlris  noble  bird,  we  remember  au  in- 
stance of  two  males,  in  the  spring  of  the 


year,  being  so  intent  in  combat  for  the 
softer  sex,  that  they  both  fell  to  the 
ground,  holding  flnnly  by  each  other’s 
talons,  and  actually  suffered  themselves  to 
he  killed  by  a woodman  who  was  close  by, 
and  who  demolished  them  both  with  his 
hook.  It  is  said  the  Kite  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  temperate  and  well-inhabited 
parts  of  Russia,  is  more  scarce  in  Siberia, 
and  does  not  venture  further  to  the  north  ; 
is  not  unfrequent  about  Lake  Baikal,  but 
none  beyond  the  Lena.  In  England  it  is 
chiefly  observed  in  the  more  wooded  dis- 
tricts, where  timber  trees  abound  : is 
common  in  the  eastern  parts,  rar'e  in  the 
north,  and  more  rare  in  the  ■west ; for  in 
twelve  years’  residence  in  Devonsliire  we 
never  observed  but  one  in  the  southern 
district  of  that  county. 

[Kite,  Swallowtailed. — Yarrell,  i.  84.  Fal- 
co  furcatus,  Wilson,  Amer.  Ornitli.,  Jar- 
dine's  Edition,  i.  75. — “ The  Swallow-tailed 
Hawk  measures  full  two  feet  in  length, 
and  uj) wards  of  four  feet  six  inches  in  ex- 
tent ; the  bin  is  black ; cere  yellow,  co- 
vered at  the  base  wth  bristles  ; iris  of  the 
eye  silvery  cream,  surrounded  with  a 
blood-red  ring ; whole  head  and  neck  i)ure 
white,  the  shafts  fine  black  hairs ; the 
whole  lower  parts  also  pure  white ; the 
throat  and  breast  shafted  in  the  same 
manner;,  upper  parts,  or  back,  black, 
glossed  with  green  and  purple;  whole 
lesser  coverts  very  dark  purple ; wings 
long,  reaching  within  two  inches  of  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  and  black ; tail  also  very 
long,  and  remaikably  forked,  consisting  of 
twelve  feathers,  aU  black,  glossed  with 
green  and  purple ; several  of  the  tertials 
white,  or  edged  with  white,  but  generally 
covered  by  the  scapulars ; inner  vanes  of 
the  secondaries  white  on  theii'  upper  half, 
black  towards  their  points ; lining  of  the 
wings  white ; legs  yellow,  short,  and  thick, 
and  feathered  before  half-way  below  the 
knee ; claws  much  curved,  wliitish ; outer 
claw  very  smaR.  The  greater  part  of  the 
plumage  is  white  at  the  base ; and  when 
the  scapulars  are  a little  displaced  they 
appear  spotted  ■with  white.” — Wilson,  i.  76. 
Mr.  Yarrell  quotes  two  instances  of  the 
Swallowtailed  Kite  having  occurred  in 
Britain : the  first,  from  Di'.  Walker’s 
‘ Adversaria  ’ for  1772,  page  87,  records 
that  a specimen  was  taken  at  Balachoalist, 
in  Ai'gyleshire,  in  that  year:  the  second, 
from  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  * Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Society,’  p.  583, 
records  that  a specimen  was  taken  alive  in 
Shaw-gill,  near  Hawes,  in  Wensleydale, 
Yorkshii’e,  on  the  Cth  of  September, 
1805.] 

[Kittiwake.— See  Gull,  Ivittiwake.] 
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Knot. — [Yarrell,  iii.  55.]  Ti-inga  Catm- 
tus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  251, 15 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii. 
p.  079 ; Itaii  Syn.  p.  108,  A.  5 ; Will.  p. 
224,  t.  50  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  738,  44 ; Bris. 
V.  p.  25S,  21  ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  270.  Le  Cn- 
niit,  Buf.  viii.  p.  142.  Knot,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  193  : Ib.  fol.  123,  t.  E.  2,  f.  1 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  384;  Will.Angl.  p.  302;  Edw. 
t.  270;  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  187,  30  ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  178.  — The  weight  of  this 
species  of  Sandpiper  is  four  ounces  and  a 
half;  length  .about  nine  inches.  Bill 
dusky  brown,  an  inch  and  a quarter  long; 
irides  hazel.  The  top  of  the  head,  neck, 
back,  and  wings  ash-colour ; from  the  bill 
to  the  eye  a dusky  streak  ; over  the  eye  a 
white  one ; coverts  of  tlie  wings  edged 
with  white ; the  lower  order  deeply  tipped 
and  margined,  foraiing  a bar  across  the 
wing ; greater  quills  dusky,  with  wliite 
shafts;  the  rump  and  tail-coverts  white 
and  dusky,  transversely  marked  in  cuiwed 
lines ; the  under  parts,  from  throat  to 
vent,  white  ; the  neck  and  breast  streaked 
with  brown  ; the  sides  and  thighs  crossed 
with  dusky  hnes ; tail  ash-colour,  the  outer 
feather  whitish ; legs  bluish  ash-colour. 
In  some  the  forehead,  chin,  and  lower 
part  of  the  neck  is  brown,  inclining  to 
ash-colour  ; back  and  scapular’s  deep  brown, 
edged  with  ash-colour.  These  and  other 
little  variations  in  plumage  are  common 
in  most  of  this  genus  of  bii-ds.  This  spe- 
cies is  chiefly  confined  to  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  a few  other 
places.  In  the  first  place  they  are  taken 
in  great  numbers  on  the  coast  by  means 
of  nets,  and  when  fattened  are  esteemed 
equal  to  the  Buffs.  It  should  seem  they 
first  appear  in  the  month  of  August,  as 
from  that  time  to  November  is  the  season 
of  catching  them ; but  are  said  generally 
to  disappear  with  the  first  frost.  We  have 
received  from  the  coasts  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  in  August,  a species  of 
Sandpiper  in  every  respect  hke  this  de- 
sciibed,  except  that  the  feathers  on  the 
back  and  wing-coverts  are  margined  with 
a small  semicircular  line  of  black  ; the  ex- 
treme edges  light  cinereous-brown.  This 
we  have  considered  as  the  young  of  the 
Ash-coloured  Sandpiper,  and  cannot  help 
expressing  doubts  whether  the  Knot  may 
not  hereafter  prove  to  be  that  bird  in  one 
state  of  its  plumage,  probably  the  most 
perfect.  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr.  Latham 
both  desciibe  their  Ash-coloured  Sand- 
piper to  have  the  back  and  wing-coverts 
vai-ied  with  concenti-ic  semicircles  of 
black,  ash -colour,  and  white,  which  brings 
it  near  to  the  bird  above  mentioned. 
There  is  no  genus  of  birds  more  obscure 
than  the  Sandpipers  ; and  as  few  of  them 


I remain  with  us  the  whole  year,  it  tvill  in 
all  probability  be  no  inconsiderable  time 
before  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  up  the 
many  doubts  respecting  them.  We  can- 
not, however,  help  expressing  our  opinion 
that  the  species  are  unnecessarily  mul- 
tiplied. The  Knot  is  said  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe ; has  been  met 
with  also  in  Asia  and  America.  It  should 
seem  they  breed  with  us  from  Mr.  Lewin’s 
account,  who  says  they  appear  with  the 
Buffs,  and  has  given  a figure  of  its  egg, 
which  is  pale  ferruginous,  marked  with 
spots  and  streaks  of  rust-colour  and  cine- 
reous ; in  size  rather  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Lapwing’s. 

Supplement.  — In  the  former  part  of 
this  work  we  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  Tiinga  Canutus,  or  Knot,  and  the 
Tringa  cinerea,  or  Ash-coloured  Sandpiper, 
were  the  same  species ; in  this  we  are  by 
late  observations  more  confii’med,  and 
think  that  the  synonyms  of  these  birds 
should  be  brought  together  under  this 
title,  being  in  its  state  of  maturity.  The 
Knot  in  the  late  Leverian  Museum  was 
the  same  as  those  in  our  museum,  from 
which  was  described  our  Ash-coloured 
Sandpiper;  the  description  therefore  of 
that  bird  must  be  apphed  to  the  Knot, 
being  no  other.  The  young  of  this  bird, 
mentioned  also  under  the  article  Knot, 
in  the  former  pai’t  of  this  work,  distin- 
guished by  the  semicircular  markings  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  bird,  is  undoubtedly 
the  Tringa  cinerea  of  Pennant  and  Latham, 
and  may  be  found  in  ^flocks  together 
with  the  matured  birds  in  the  autumn, 
upon  many  of  our  shores.  Mr.  Lewin 
was  certainly  deceived ; the  Knot  does 
not  breed  with  us,  and  is  never  taken  till 
the  autumn,  according  to  the  assertion  of 
the  Lincolnshire  bii’d-catchers  ; indeed 
none  have  been  taken  in  nets  for  many 
years,  nor  did  they  ever  appear  in  the 
fens,  but  were  formerly  caught  on  or  near 
the  sea-shore.  Mr.  Towns,  the  noted 
Bufi’-feeder  at  Spalding,  assured  us  he  had 
not  seen  one  for  twenty  years ; but  said 
they  never  were  taken  except  in  the  au- 
tumn ; and  further  remarked  that  they 
fed  equally  well  in  confinement  as  the 
Bufi's,  and  on  the  same  food.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Vaughan  is  a young  Knot 
in  the  plumage  that  was  supposed  to  con- 
stitute it  a distinct  species,  and  originally 
described  in  the  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ as  the 
Ash-coloured  Sandpiper.  This  specimen 
came  amongst  a large  package  of  skins 
from  Senegal.  It  has  the  semilunar  black 
and  white  lines  on  the  scapulars  and  co- 
verts of  the  wings,  like  the  British  speci- 
men, and  is  in  fact  similoi’  in  every  respect. 
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[Landrail. — See  Gallinule,  Crake.] 

Lanner. — Falco  lanarius,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
19U,  94;  Gviel.  Syst.  i.  i>.  270  ; Raii  Syn. 
p.  15,  13 ; Will.  p.  48 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  38, 
92  ; Bris.  i.  p.  303,  10  ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  105. 
Le  Lanier,  Buf.  i.  p.  243.  Lanneret,  Albin, 
ii.  t.  7.  Lanner,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  51,  t.  23  ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  125,  K. ; Will.  Angl.  p. 
82  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  17  ; Lath.  Syn. 
i.  p.  80,  72 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  21  ; Wale.  Syn.  i. 
t.  10.  — This  species  of  Falcon  is  rather 
less  than  the  Buzzard.  Bill  bluish  ; cere 
greenish  blue  ; irides  yellow.  The  crown 
of  the  head  brown,  mixed  with  yellowish 
white  ; the  rest  of  the  head,  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  and  the  body  above  are  brown, 
the  feathers  edged  with  a paler  colour; 
over  the  e3'e  a broad  whitish  line ; be- 
neath the  eye  a black  stroke  pointing 
downwards ; the  throat,  breast,  and  belly 
whitish,  tinged  with  dull  yellow  on  the 
two  last  parts,  which,  with  the  thighs  and 
vent,  ai’e  marked  with  brown  strokes ; 
quills  and  tail  dusky,  with  oval  ferrugi- 
nous spots  on  the  inner  webs ; legs  bluish, 
short,  and  strong ; claws  black.  This  is  a 
very  bold  bird,  and  was  formerly  used  in 
falconry.  Is  rarely  met  with  in  England, 
but  is  said  to  breed  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant speaks  of  one  being  caught  in  a de- 
coy in  Lincolnshii-e,  pursuing  some  Wild 
Ducks  under  the  nets.  The  Lanner  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe ; inhabits 
Iceland  and  the  Ferroe  Isles,  Denmark 
and  Sweden ; frequent  in  the  Tai’taiian 
deserts ; said  to  build  among  the  low  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  deserts  about  A.strachan. 

Supplement. — In  another  place  we  have 
expressed  a doubt  whether  this  is  any 
other  than  a variety  of  the  Peregrine  Fal- 
con. See  Falcon,  Peregrine.  [There  is 
no  reliable  record  of  the  occrrrTcnce,  in 
Britain,  of  Falco  lanarius  of  Linneus, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  Lanner 
of  the  English  authors  cited  above.] 

[Lapland  Bunting.  — See  Bunting,  Lap- 
land.] 

Lapwing.  — lYairell,  ii.  515;  Hewitson, 
Ixxvui.  301.]  Tringa  Vanellus,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  948,  2 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  070 ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  110,  A.  1 ; B’ill.  p.  228,  t.  57  ; Ind. 
Om.  ii.  p.  720,  2 ;■  Bris.  v.  p.  04,  i.  t.  8,  f. 
1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  230.  Le  Vanneau,  Buf. 
viii.  p.  48,  t.  4.  Lairwing,  or  Bastard  Plo- 
ver, Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  100 ; Ib.  fol.  121,  t. 
C*,  f.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  480,  D. ; Albin, 


i.  t.  74 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  307,  t.  57 ; Ila^jes, 
Br.  Birds,  t.  11;  Lath.  Sij7i.  v.  p.  101,  2; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  1. 107 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  15  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  145  ; Don.  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  25.  Prorincial : Pewit ; Green 
Plover. — This  species  of  Sandpiper  weighs 
between  seven  and  eight  ounces.  Bill 
black,  an  inch  long ; hides  hazel.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  glossed 
with  green  ; on  the  back  part  the  feathers 
are  elongated  into  a crest,  some  of  which 
are  above  three  inches  in  length  and  very 
narrow,  reflecting  a little  at  the  ends ; the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  round  the  eye  is 
white ; beneath  tlie  eye  is  a black  streak  ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  upper  breast 
black ; the  hind  part  brown,  intermixed 
with  -white ; back  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
brown-green,  glossed  . with  purple  and 
blue ; quills  black,  with  a -white  spot  on 
the  tips  of  the  first  four ; the  secondaries 
are  white  half-way  from  their  base ; breast 
and  belly  white ; vent  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  pale  feiTuginous ; the  base  half  of 
the  tail  white,  the  ends  black ; legs  dull 
orange.  The  female  is  less  bidlliant  in 
colour,  and  the  crest  much  shorter.  This 
btid  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ; it  breeds  eai-ly  in  the  spring  upon 
heaths  and  upland  situations,  as  well  as 
in  fens  and  moist  fields,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  old  fallow  land.  It  lays  inva- 
riably four  eggs  on  the  bare  ground ; these 
ai’e  of  an  olivaceous-brown,  blotched  with 
black,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  eggs 
are  always  placed  in  a quadrangular-  man- 
ner, touching  each  other  at  the  smaller 
ends,  by  which  they  occupy  the  least  pos- 
sible space.  This  is  common  to  all  the 
Sandpiper,  Plover,  and  Snipe  genus  hith- 
erto noticed,  the  eggs  of  which  are  com- 
monly four,  much  tapering  to  the  smaller 
end.  The  young  make  use  of  their  legs  as 
soon  as  they  oi-e  hatched,  but  are  not  ca- 
pable of  flying  till  nearly  full-grown  ; they 
ai-e  led  by  the  parent  birds  in  seai-ch  of 
food,  but  are  not  fed  by  them.  At  this 
time  the  old  birds  use  every  art  to  entice 
an  intruder  from  their  young ; -\rill  strike 
at  a dog,  and  then  flutter  along  the  ground 
as  if  wounded,  to  entice  him  from  the 
2-)lace  where  the  young  are  concealed,  and 
ai-e  very  clamorous.  In  the  autumn  these 
birds  congregate  in  large  Hocks,  and  fre- 
quent moi-shy  places.  At  this  time  they 
ai-e  esteemed  not  unsavoury  food  ; the 
eggs  are  also  considered  as  a delicacy,  and 
are  frequently  brought  to  the  markets  of 
London  for  sale.  Its  in-iuciiial  food  is 
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worms,  slugs,  and  various  insects;  when 
partly  domesticated  and  kept  in  gai’dens', 
will  eat  bread  or  meat.  It  runs  fast,  and 
has  a singular  motion  with  the  head,  fre- 
quently putting  its  bill  to  the  ground 
without  picldng  anything  up.  Its  note  has 
given  rise  to  one  of  its  common  names,  as 
it  resembles  tjie  word  pe-wit;  the  name 
of  Lapwing  has  also  been  given  from  the 
constant  flapping  of  its  wings  in  flight. 

Lark,  — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  strait,  slender,  sharp- 
pointed,  bending  a little  towards  the  end. 
Nostrils  covered  partly  with  feathers  and 
bristles.  Tongue  cloven  at  the  end.  Toes 
divided  to  theii-  origin  ; claw  of  the  back 
toe  very  long,  and  little  crooked.  Their 
motion  running,  not  hopping. 

Lark,  Bunting. — See  Bunting,  Common. 

[Lark,  Calandra.  — “ Alauda  Calandra, 
Gmel.  Syst.  i.  709,  sp.  9 ; Lath.  Ind.  ii. 
490,  sp.  17  Temm.  Man.  d’Ornith.  i.  276. 
— Male  : “ Upper  parts  of  the  body  red- 
dish gray,  the  middle  of  each  feather 
brown ; these  brown  spots'  are  larger  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  : throat,  beUy,  and 
vent  pure  white : a large  black  space  on 
each  side  of  the  neck : flanks  and  breast 
white  tinged  with  ochre  ; on  the  latter  ai'e 
some  lanceolate  brown  spots  ; rfemiges 
edged  and  tipped  with  white : middle  quill- 
feathers  terminated  by  a large  white 
space : outside  feather  of  the  tail  almost 
entu’ely  white,  the  next  bordered  exte- 
riorly with  w'hite,  whole  except  the  mid- 
dle ones  tipped  with  white  : back  gray 
tipped  with  brown.  Length  seven  inches. 
Female  wdth  the  black  space  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck  smaller.  Inhabits  the  North 
of  Africa  and  the  South  of  Europe,  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  France ; equally  common  in 
the  South  of  Asia : occurs  only  as  an  acci- 
dental migrant  in  some  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  France  ; and  less  commonly  in 
Germany.  Feeds  on  grasshoppers,  small 
woms,  and  com.  Builds  its  nest  in  the 
grass : lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a bright 
purple,  marked  with  large  gray  spots  and 
dark  brown  dots.”  — Temminck,  i.  276.  A 
single  British  specimen  of  the  Calandra 
Lark  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pincombe, 
birdstuffer,  of  Devonport,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  Gatcombe  in  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1863, 
p.  8768  : it  is  a species  veiy  likely  to 
occur  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land.] 

[Lark,  Crested. — Farrei?,  i.  480 ; Ilewit- 
son,  xlv.  178.  Alauda  cristata,  Tern.  Man. 
d’Ornith.  i.  277. — “ The  beak  of  the  Crest- 
ed Lark  is  thicker,  stronger,  and  more 
curved  than  that  of  the  Sky  Lark,  brown 


along  the  ridge  and  at  the  point,  but  paler 
on  the  sides  and  at  the  base ; the  crown 
of  the  head  reddish  brown,  with  a few  fea- 
thers elongated,  forming  a crest  and  point- 
ing backwards ; irides  hazel ; from  the  eye 
passing  over  the  ear-coverts  a streak  of 
buffy  white ; ear-coveris  and  back  of  the 
neck  dark  brown  ; back,  wing-coverts, 
and  mngs  brown,  the  shaft  and  central 
portion  of  each  feather  dark  brown  ; the 
wing-coverts  and  tertials  edged  with  bufiy 
white  ; the  two  middle  tail-feathers  nearly  . 
uniform  light  brown ; the  outer  tail-fea- 
ther on  each  side  light  brown,  with  a buffy 
white  outer  mai’gin ; the  other  tail-fea- 
thers dark  brown.  The  chin  white  ; neck 
in  front,  breast  and  under  parts  pale  yel- 
low-brown ; the  breast  and  flanks  streaked 
with  darker  brown  ; legs,  toes,  and  claws 
pale  brown.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird 
is  six  inches  and  thi’ee-qnarters ; length 
of  wing  from  the  anterior  bend  to  the  end 
of  the  second  quill -feather,  which  is  long- 
est, four  inches  and  one-eighth  ; length  of 
beak  along  the  ridge  seven  lines  ; the  tar- 
sus one  inch ; the  hind  toe  and  claw  nine 
lines.  Mr.  Gould  mentions  that  the  fe- 
males of  this  species  are  smaller  than  the 
males,  and  have  a shorter  crest.” — Yarrell, 
i.  430.  The  first  notice  of  which  I am 
cognizant  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species 
in  the  British  Islands  is  anonymously  re- 
corded in  the  ‘ Dublin  Penny  Magazine,’ 
vol.  iv.  p.  276.  In  the  ‘Zoologist’  for 
1846  we  find  two  specimens  were  killed 
between  Marazion  and  Penzance  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Rodd  at  p.  1497 ; and  a third  near  Pen- 
zance, in  October,  1850,  as  recorded  by 
the  same  indefatigable  ornithologist  at  p. 
3033  of  the  volume  for  1851.  This  bii-d 
is  of  so  frequent  occurrence  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  that  we  may  expect  many 
more  records  of  its  occasional  visits.] 

Lark,  Field.  — [Tree  Pipit  (An thus  ar- 
boreus),  Yarrell,  i.  447 ; Hewitson,  xUi. 
171].  Alauda  minor,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
793  ; Lid.  Orn.  ii.  p.  494,  8.  Lesser  Field 
Lark,  Will.  Angl.  p.  207.  Field  Lark,  Br. 
Zool.  No.  139  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  395,  D. ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  375,  6 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
iii.  t.  92  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  192  ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  8.  Provincial : Short-heeled 
Field  Lark,  and  Meadow  Lark ; Tree  Lark. 
— The  length  of  this  species  is  six  inches 
and  a half ; weight  five  drams  forty-five 
grains.  Bill  dusky  above,  whitish  be- 
neath ; irides  hazel.  'Tlie  colour  of  the 
plumage  [on  the  upper  parts  is  a light  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  middle  of  each  feather 
dusky  brown ; the  wing-coverts  tipped 
whitish  ; rump  plain  light  brown  ; throat 
and  breast  ochraceous  yellow,  the  latter 
streaked  with  black ; belly  yellowish  white ; 
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the  tail-feathers  are  somewhat  pointed ; 
the  exterior  pne  half  white  ; the  next 
slightly  tipped  the  same ; the  legs  yellow- 
ish hrown  ; claws  horn-colour  ; hind  claws 
short  and  hooked.  No  hir'd  has  been  more 
confounded  than  this  species  of  Lark.  It 
visits  this  country  in  the  spring,  but  is 
rarely  seen  till  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  the  Tit- 
Lark,  to  which  it  bears  great  resemblance 
in  plumage  and  habits ; but  as  a special 
mark  of  distingtion  the  base  of  the  bill  in 
this  is  broader,  and  the  liiird  claw  is  nirrch 
shorter  and  more  hooked  ; the  throat  and 
breast  is  also  much  more  inclined  to  j'el- 
low  than  the  Tit-Lark  is  found  to  be  in 
the  spring.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that 
bird  assumes  much  of  that  colour  in  the 
winter,  which  has  occasioned  Mr.  Lewin 
and  others  to  conclude  this  bird  is  found 
with  us  in  that  season  ; and  the  same  au- 
thor has  evidently  given  the  figure  of  the 
Tit-Lark  for  the  Field  Lark,  by  the  length 
and  straitness  of  the  hhrd  claw.  The  bill 
and  hind  claw  of  this  bird  are  unerTing 
marks  of  distinction  by  which  it  may  at 
once  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  The 
legs  of  this  are  also  uniformly  of  the  same 
pale  yellowish  brown  colour,  never  be- 
coming dusky  as  in  the  matirred  birds  of 
the  other  species.  We  have  been  more 
pai-ticuliir  in  describing  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  species  as  we  have  fre- 
quently received  one  for  the  other.  l)r. 
Latham  showed  us  several  Larks  that  were 
sent  to  him  out  of  Yorkshire,  amongst 
which  one  of  this  species  was  marked  Tit- 
Lark,  and  two  of  those  birds  called  Field 
Lark  and  Pipit.  Mr.  Pennant  says  the 
bii'dcatchers  about  London  take  a bird  in 
the  autumn  they  call  Pipit,  but  does  not 
describe  it.  We  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  bird  so  called  is  the  Pipit  Lark  of 
this  work,  not  the  Tit- Lark,  and  certainly 
not  the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  which  we 
believe  has  been  called  Pipit;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  this  bird,  which  leaves  us  at 
that  season  in  the  same  solitary  manner 
they  come  to  us,  and  are  never  known  to 
be  gregarious  in  this  country.  The  Tit- 
Larks  assemble  in  small  flocks  in  autumn, 
and  remain  with  us  the  whole  year,  which 
Mr.  Lewin  denies ; and  we  mention  this 
as  another  proof  that  he  has  completely 
confounded  the  two  species.  But  this  need 
scarcely  be  insisted  on,  for  it  is  obrious 
when  he  asserts  that  the  hind  claw  of  the 
Field  Lark  is  longer  and  stouter  than  in 
the  Tit- Lark.  This  species  is  by  no  means 
plentiful,  but  appears  to  be  thinly  scat- 
tered over  most  of  the  enclosed  parts  of 
England ; is  never  met  with  on  the  moors 
or  downs  where  the  Tit-Lark  is  most  fre- 
quent. Its  song  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
bird,  though'  something  similar  : this  it 


delivers  from  the  branch  of  a tree,  or  on 
wing,  as  it  is  descending  to  the  ground. 
From  the  beginning  of  May  to  July  it  may 
be  seen  mounting  in  the  air  iu  a fluttering 
manner,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a twit- 
tering note,  and  then  descends  to  some 
neighbouring  tree  with  motionless  wing 
and  the  tail  thrown  up.  At  this  time  it 
sings,  but  never  when  rising.  And  it  is 
observable  that  it  rarely  pitches  on  the 
ground  again  until  it  has  perched,  and  it 
always  mounts  in  the  like  manner  from  a 
tree  before  it  descends  to  the  ground.  The 
Tit-Loi'k,  it  is  true,  has  much  of  these 
manners,  but  after  mounting  in  the  air 
either  returns  to  the  ground  or  pitches  on 
some  low  bush.  The  Field  Lark  generally 
makes  a nest  amongst  the  high  grass  or 
green  wheat,  and  resides  wholly  in  the 
more  cultivated  parts,  and  that  only  where 
there  are  trees.  The  nest  is  composed  of 
dry  grass,  fibrous  plants,  and  sometimes  a 
little  moss,  and  lined  with  fine  di-y  grass 
and  horse-hair.  The  eggs  are  four  in  num- 
ber, of  a dirty  bluish  white,  thickly  blotched, 
and  spotted  with  pui'plish  brown.  We  have 
found  this  bird  as  far  west  as  Devonshire, 
but  rarely  in  Cornwall ; also  in  the  western- 
most parts  of  South  Wales,  and  in  most  of 
the  southern  parts  of  England ; but  nowhere 
so  plentiful  as  in  the  north  of  Wiltshire. 

SuTPLEMENT.  — Mr.  Bewick  has  most 
certainly  confounded  this  bird  with  Alauda 
campestiis  of  Linnseus ; and  what  he  has 
denominated  the  Tree  Lark,  at  the  end  of 
the  description  of  Grasshopper  Lark,  is 
without  doubt  our  Field  Lark;  The  cam- 
pestris,  we  believe,  has  never  appeared  in 
England;  but  both  these  haring  been 
called,  in  English,  Field  or  Meadow  Lark, 
has  occasioned  confusion,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  better  to  continue  Willnghby’s 
name  to  this  species.  Lesser  Field  Lark, 
the  Alauda  minor  of  Latham.  Similar  con- 
fusion has  also  obscured  the  Grasshopper 
Lai'k  of  Mr.  Bewick,  who  under  that  title 
has  confounded  the  history  of  the  Pippet 
Lark  (Alauda  tiivialis  of  Linnasus)  with 
the  Grasshopper  Warbler  (Sylvia  Locus- 
tella  of  ‘ Index  Omithologicus.’)  The  de- 
ceitful noise  made  by  the  Locustella,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  White,  and  its  habits  of 
creeping  in  thickets,  bespeaks  the  Warb- 
ler, not  the  Lark.  In  ‘ Hai-mouia  Eurahs  ’ 
this  bird  is  figured  for  the  Lesser-crested 
Lark.  This  confinns  our  former  opinion 
that  there  is  in  fact  no  distinct  species 
under  the  title  of  Alauda  cristata  minor, 
as  originally  described  by  Eay,  but  that  it 
is  synonymous  with  Lesser  Field  Lark. 
See  the  former  part  of  this  work,  under 
Lark,  Lesser-crested. 

Lark,  Grasshopper. — See  Wai'bler,  Grass- 
hopper. 
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Lark,  Lesser  Crested.  — Alaiula  nemoro- 
sa,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  797.  AJaucla  cristata 
luiuor,  Bail  Syn.  p.  09,  A.  5 ; Will.  p.  152; 
Bris.  iii.  p.  301,  9 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  411.  Alau- 
da  cristirtolla,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  499,  20.  La 
Lulu,  Bit  f.  V.  p.  7-^.  Crested  Lark,  Br.  Zool. 
i.  No.  141 ; Ih.  fol.  95.  Lesser  Crested 
Lark,  Will.  Angl.  p.  207 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p. 
391,  24;  Lewin,Br.  Birds,  iii.  p.  9.— Tliis 
species  lias  long  remained  in  obscurity. 
AlJrovaudus  is  the  only  author  who  seems 
to  have  given  an  original  desorption  of  it, 
from  which  all  others  appear  to  have 
copied  ; and  as  we  have  never  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with  it,  must  do  the 
same.  That  author  observes,  Vol.  ii.  p. 
371,  that  it  is  not  so  brown  as  the  Greater 
Crested  Lark,  and  the  tuft  on  the  head 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
and  that  the  legs  ai’e  red.  Dr.  Latham 
remarks  that  it  is  said  it  flies  in  flocks ; 
and  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  met  with 
in  woods  and  thickets,  where  it  makes  a 
nest.  The  same  author  observes  that  it 'is 
said  to  be  found  in  plenty  in  Yorkshire. 
It  seems,  however,  very  unlikely  that  if  it 
was  a distinct  species  it  should  remain  so 
long  in  obscurity,  at  a time  when  the  re- 
searches in  Natural  History  ai-e  so  gene- 
ral ; especially  as  it  has  been  said  to  be 
plentiful.  From  the  description  there  is 
greater  reason  to  beheve  the  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aldrovandus  is  no  [other  than 
the  Field  Lark  of  this  work.  Mr.  Bolton 
informed  Mr.  Pennant  it  was  found  plen- 
tiful in  Yorkshire.  Amongst  a variety  of 
Larks  sent  from  that  county  to  Dr.  La- 
tham (we  believe  from  Mr.  Bolton)  one 
was  marked  Lesser  Crested  Lark,  which 
was  evidently  the  Field  Lark.  Is  said  to 
be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
Italy,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Siberia.  Buf- 
fon  and  Brisson  have  both  mentioned 
it,  and  neither  of  them  speak  of  the  Field 
Lark  ; but  we  have  little  doubt  their  bird 
is  that  species.  [Apparently  an  imaginary 
species.] 

Lark,  Lesser  Field. — See  Lark,  Field. 

Lark,  Meadow.  — See  Lark,  Field ; and 
Lark,  Tit. 

Lark,  Pipit.  — [Bleadow  Pipit  (Anthus 
pratensis),  Yarrell,  i.  452  ; Hewitson,  xliv. 
173.]  Alauda  tiivialis,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  288^ 
5 : Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  790  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
49.3,  0.  Alauda  sepeaiia,  Bris.  iii.  p.  349,  5 ; 
Ib.  8vo,  i.  j).  407.  Alouctte  pipi,  Buf.  v.  ]). 
39,  t.  4.  Pipit  Lark,  Alhin,  i.  t.  44.  — The 
weight  of  this  species  is  about  flvo  drams 
andahalf;  length  six  inches  and  ahalf.  Bill 
diiNky ; the  sides  and  base  of  tlio  upper 
rnaiidilplo  dull  yellow  ; irides  hazel.  The 
top  of  the  head  and  whole  upper  parts  of 


the  body  of  a rusty  olivaceous-brown, 
streaked  with  dusky,  the  middle  of  each 
feather  being  of  that  colour ; the  rump 
plain  ; the  coverts  and  quill-feathers 
dusky ; the  former  margined  the  same  as 
the  back,  but  lighter ; the  primary  quills 
slightly  edged  with  ohve-green  ; those 
next  the  body  margined  like  tlie  coverts  ; 
the  wliole  under  parts  pale  ferruginous, 
darkest  on  the  breast,  vent,  and  under 
tail-coverts,  and  lightest  on  the  chin  ; the 
sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  sides  of  the 
body  marked  with  oblong  spots  of  dusky  ; 
the  two  middle  tail-feathers  dusky  brown, 
paler  on  the  margins ; the  outer  feather 
on  each  side  is  white,  except  towards  the 
base  of  the  inner  web ; and  the  outer  web 
is  brownish  towards  the  point ; the  second 
is  white  only  at  the  tip ; the  rest  dusky 
black,  slightly  edged  with  greenish  brown ; 
legs  duU  yellow ; claws  horn-colour  ; hind 
claw  rather  longer  than  the  toe,  a little 
bent.  This  we  believe  is  the  species 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon 
by  the  name  of  Pipit,  and  is  frequently 
taken  by  the  bird'catchers  when  they  first 
appear  in  flocks  in  the  autumn.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  frequently  confounded  >vith 
the  Tit-Lark,  which  also  flock  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
together.  They  ai-e  only  to  be  discrimi- 
nated by  their  superior  size,  olivaceous 
colour  on  the  superior  parts,  and  being 
much  more  ferruginous-yellow  beneath. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  procure  one 
specimen  in  the  summer,  nor  could  we 
till  lately  identify  the  species.  The  Pipit 
Lark  is  probably  not  less  common  than 
the  Tit-Laik  with  us  in  winter;  it  fre- 
quents the  same  places.  We  have  killed 
it  in  Cornwall,  in  very  severe  weather,  in 
the  month  of  December.  Mr.  Pennant 
in  his  ‘ British  Zoology,’  and  Dr.  Latham 
in  his  ‘ Synopsis,’  have  made  the  Alauda 
tiivialis  of  Linnaeus  the  Grasshopper  Warb- 
ler ; but  the  latter  author  has,  in  his  ‘ In- 
dex Ornithologicus,’  placed  all  the  syno- 
nyms to  this  which  he  had  given  to  that 
bird. 

Appendix.  — This  is  only  a vaiiety  of 
the  Tit-Laik.  See  a further  account  of 
that  bird  in  the  following  pages,  under 
Lark,  Tit. 

Lark,  Red.  — Alauda  rubra,  Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  794  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  494, 10.  Alauda 
Pensylvanica,  Bris.  Sup.  p.  94 ; Ib.  8vo,  i. 
11.  419,  13.  Alouette  a joues  brunos  de 
Pensylvanie,  Buf.  v.  p.  58.  Lark  from 
Pensylvania,  Edio.  t.  297.  Rod  Laik, 
Br.  Zool.  No.  140  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
2/9  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  3/0,  8 ; Lew  in, 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  93.  — This  species  is 
rather  superior  in  size  to  the  Sky  Lark. 
The  bill  is  dusky  above,  whitish  beueathi 
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except  at  the  point;  iiddes  hazel.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  back  rufous-brown,  each  feather 
a Uttle  dusky  in  the  middle  ; over  the  eye 
a pale  ferruginous  streak  ; chin  and  throat 
the  same ; the  eiu--coverts  inclining  to 
dusky ; from  the  bill  under  the  eye  a nar- 
row dusky  line ; the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  feiTUginous,  mth  dusky  spots  ; belly 
and  under  tail-coverts  ferruginous- white  ; 
greater  quUl-feathers  dusky,  slightly  edged 
with  yellowish  white ; the  rest  of  the 
quills  deeply  margined  with  rufous  ; some 
of  the  larger  coverts  the  same,  but  those 
immediately  impending  the  secondary 
quills  have  whitish  tips,  making  a small 
bar  across  the  wing ; one  row  also  of  the 
smaller  coverts  are  tipped  with  white, 
making  another  line  of  that  colour  across 
the  superior  part  of  the  wing ; the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  dusky,  deep- 
ly margined  with  rufous-brown ; the  outer 
feather  is  white,  the  next  is  white  on  the 
exterior  web,  and  pai't  of  the  inner  web 
towards  the  tip  ; the  shaft  dusky ; the  rest 
are  dusky;  legs  yellowish  brown;  hind 
claws  as  long  as  the  toe,  and  somewhat 
curved.  The  above  description  is  taken 
from  a specimen  which  was  killed  in  IMid- 
dlesex,  and  now  in  our  possession.  It  is 
a rare  species  in  England,  but  perhaps 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  mth  the 
Sky  Lark,  which  occasionally  partakes  of 
the  ferruginous  colour.  The  hind  claw, 
however,  if  every  other  mark  of  distinction 
w'as  wanting,  is  sufficient ' to  separate  it 
from  that  bird ; it  is  not  so  long,  and  is 
considerably  curved,  whereas  that  of  the 
other  is  nearly  strait.  One  in  the  Leverian 
Museum  differs  a little  from  the  above. 
Said  to  inhabit  North  America,  and  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

Ajppendix.  — It  should  appear  that 
this  rare  British  bml  is  subject  to  that 
sort  of  variety  in  plumage,  from  season, 
which  has  been  mentioned  ■ndth  respect 
to  the  Tit-Lark.  A specimen  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Eoljambe 
for  examination,  has  none  of  that  ru- 
fous-colour ft-om  whence  the  name  was 
derived,  but  is  of  a pale  brown  above, 
lightest  on  the  margins  of  the  wing-co- 
verts and  tertials ; the  under  ports  are 
also  rather  paler  than  usual,  but  the  breast 
and  sides  of  the  body  are  pale  rufous  : the 
cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  upper  breast 
spotted  in  the  usual  manner : the  tail  is 
marked  with  white  on  the  lateral  feathers 
as  usual.  In  fact,  the  size,  the  biU,  legs, 
and  the  hind  claw  bespeak  the  species; 
especially  the  great  length  of  the  tail  in 
proportion  to  the  wings,  which,  when 
closed,  do  not  reach  within  two  inches  of 
the  end.  Whether  this  may  be  considered 
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as  a usual  variety,  or  accidental,  the  rarity 
of  the  bird  wEl  not  at  present  enable  us 
to  determine.  It  was  taken  in  the  winter, 
1812,  near  Woolwich,  in  a net  with  other 
Larks.  It  measures  full  seven  inches  and 
a half  in  length.  [Probably  a variety  of 
the  Skylark.] 

[Lark,  Bichard’s.  — Eichard’s  Pipit  (An- 
thus  Eicardi),  Yarrell,  i.  461 ; Hewitson, 
xliv.  175  ; Temm.  Man.  d'Ornith.  i.  20;L  — 
“ BiU  having  the  upper  mandible  brown, 
and  the  lower  one  (except  the  tip)  sienna- 
3’ellow.  Crown  of  the  head  and  hind  part 
of  the  neck  deep  brown ; the  feathers  being 
margined  with  yeUowish  brown.  Eye- 
streak  and  chin  yellowish  white.  Throat 
yellowish  white,  surrounded  by  a gorget 
composed  of  lanceolated  brown  spots. 
Breast  yellowish  brown,  with  oblong 
dark  brown  spots.  BeUy  and  abdomen 
white,  ivith  a tinge  of  wood -brown. 
Elonks  yeUowdsh  brown.  Back,  wing-co- 
verts,  and  scapulars  blackish  brown  ; the 
feathers  being  deeply  edged  with  yeUow- 
ish brown,  and  having  a slight  tinge  of 
oil-green.  The  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
deep  broym,  -with  paler  edges;  the  outer 
feather  on  each  side  almost  entirely  white, 
and  the  next  to  it  having  the  anterior  part 
white,  the  shaft  and  basal  part  black.  TaU 
extending  nearly  two  inches  beyond  the 
tips.  Legs  and  feet  yeUowish  brown ; the 
tarsi  long  and  stout;  hind  claw  much 
produced,  and  slightly  curved.” — Selby,  i. 
265.  In  the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1843  Mr. 
Greenwood  mentions,  at  p.  190,  the  oc- 
currence of  four  specimens  of  this  rare 
bfrd  in  Cornwall,  two  at  Marazion  and  two 
at  Penzance.  In  the  volume  for  1844  the 
Eev.  W.  S.  Here  records,  at  p.  496,  that 
four  specimens  were  obtained  at  Stoke, 
Devonport,  in  December,  1841.  In  the 
volume  for  1846  Mr.  Bold  records,  at  j). 
1210,  the  occiuTence  of  a female  at  the 
Town  Moor,  Newcastle,  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1845.  In  the  volume  for  1851  Mr. 
Eodd  records,  at  p.  3300,  the  occurrence 
of  a specimen  at  St.  Mary,  in  the  ScUly 
Islands,  in  the  October  of  that  year.  In 
the  volume  for  1865  Mr.  6.  F.  Mathews 
records,  at  p.  9457,  the  occurrence,  at 
Braunton  Burrows,  in  Devonshire,  of  a 
specimen,  which  he  was  so  good  as  to 
send  for  examination,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  present  species ; it  was  kUled 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1864  : and  at  p., 
9466  of  the  same  volume  Mr.  Dawson 
Eowley  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a speci- 
men at  Brighton,  on  the  20th  of  January 
of  that  year.] 

Lark,  Rock. — [Eock  Pipit,  Yarrell,  i.  457 ; 
Hewitson,  xliv.  174.]  Alauda  obscura,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  494,  7.  Alauda  Pefrosus,  Lin. 
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Trans,  iv.  p.  41,  egg,  t.  2.  Dusky  Lark, 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  94.  Don.  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  t.  7(J.  Sea  Lark,  Wale.  Syn.  t.  19:1.  — 
The  lengtli  of  this  species  is  six  indies 
tliree-quai-ters  ; weight  about  seven  drams. 
The  bill  is  dusky,  near  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  long  from  the  ape.x  to  the  corner 
of  the  month  ; irides  hazel.  Upper  part 
of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  tail-co- 
verts are  of  a dark  brown  ; back  and  sca- 
pulars of  tlie  same  colour,  obscurely  mai’ked 
with  dusky  strokes ; above  the  eye  and 
beneath  the  ear  is  a lightish-coloured 
stroke ; the  throat  whitish ; breast  and 
belly  yeUowish  white,  the  former  blotched 
with  large  dusky  spots  ; the  sides  marked 
ivith  strokes  of  the  same ; under  tail-co- 
verts  light  brown ; the  two  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  dark  brown,  the  others  dusky ; 
outer  one  of  a dirty  j’ellow,  white  on  the  in- 
terior web  and  the  point  of  the  exterior ; in 
the  second  feather  the  light  colour  is  just 
visible  at  the  end ; the  quill-feathers  and 
coverts  ai-e  dusky,  slightly  edged  with  light 
brown  ; legs  and  toes  dusky ; claws  black ; 
hind  claw  four-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
somewhat  crooked.  Both  sexes  are  alike. 
The  young  birds  are  not  maturely  fea- 
thered dll  after  the  winter  of  the  first 
year ; till  then  the  upper  parts  have  a 
tinge  of  olivaceous  ash-colour  ; beneath 
the  lighter  parts  are  yellomsh,  and  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  more  deeply  margined 
with  light  brown ; the  base  of  the  under 
mandible  and  legs  less  dusky.  It  is  pro- 
bable Mr.  Pennant  first  noticed  this  spe- 
cies in  his  folio  edition  of  ‘ British  Zoo- 
logy,’ PI.  p.  1,  and  calls  it  a variety  of 
Tit-Lark  with  dusky  legs.  Long  after  the 
last  works  of  that  author  on  Zoology,  in 
which  nothing  more  is  said  of  it,  Dr. 
Latham  favoured  us  with  this  bird  amongst 
a parcel  of  other  Larks,  stating  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  Mr.  Lewin.  At  that  time 
we  were  unacquainted  with  the  bird,  and 
for  distinction  returned  it  by  the  name  of 
Dusky  Lark,  which  Mr.  Lewin  adopted  in 
his  publication  on  ‘British  Birds;’  and 
Dr.  Latham,  in  his  ‘ Index  Ornithologicus,’ 
calls  it  Alauda  obscura.  Soon  after  these 
works  had  been  ^ven  to  the  public  we 
discovered  these  birds  in  great  plenty  on 
the  coast  of  South  Wales,  where  it  was 
known  by  some  of  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  Rock  Lark  ; and  afterwards  found 
it  not  uncommon  on  all  the  coasts  from 
Kent  to  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall, 
where  the  shores  were  abrupt ; and  have 
no  doubt  it  inhabits  most  of  the  rocky 
shores  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  seems 
wholly  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  and  is  never  found,  even  in  win- 
ter, more  remote  than  in  the  contiguous 
marshes  within  the  occasional  influx  of 
the  tide,  depending  chiefly  on  maiine 


insects  for  its  subsistence,  and  has  never 
been  observed  to  be  gregarious.  The 
song,  the  manner  of  flying,  and  its  habits 
in  general,  are  so  like  tliose  of  the  ’Pit- 
Lark  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance it  had  laid  so  long  in  obscurity. 
It  begins  breeding  early  in  the  spring. 
The  nest  is  made  of  dry  grass,  marine 
I)lants,  and  very  little  moss  externally, 
and  lined  with  fine  grass,  with  a lew  long 
hairs.  'I’his  is  generally  placed  on  the 
shelf  of  a rock  near  the  sea ; sometimes  at 
a considerable  height,  where  there  are  a 
few  scanty  bushes  or  tufts  of  grass.  It 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a dirty  white, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  specks  of  brown, 
darker  and  confluent  at  the  larger  end,  so 
as  to  appear  on  that  part  wholly  of  that 
colour ; in  size  they  rather  exceed  those  of 
the  Tit-Lark,  weighing  about  thirty-six 
grains. 

Lark,  Sea.  — See  Lark,  Rock;  Plover, 
Ringed ; and  Bunting,  Tawny. 

[Lark,  Shore. — YarreZZ,  i.  465 ; Hewitson, 
xlv.*  178*.  Alauda  alpestris,  Temm.  Man. 
d'Otmith.  i.  279. — “ The  adult  male  has  the 
beak  bluish  horn-colour,  almost  black ; the 
irides  hazel;  the  lore,  or  space  between 
the  beak  and  the  eye,  and  the  cheeks 
black ; the  ear-coverts  and  a streak  over 
the  eye  yellow ; the  forehead  also  yellow, 
bounded'  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  a broad 
black  transverse  band,  which  ends  on  each 
side  with  a few  elongated  and  pointed 
black  feathers ; these  the  birds  can  ele- 
vate at  pleasure  ; the  occipital  portion  of 
the  head,  the  nape,  back,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  hair-brown,  the  central  line  of  the 
feathei-s  being  darker  than  the  edges ; the 
back  of  the  neck  and  the  smaller  wing- 
coverts  tinged  with  red,  the  latter  tipped 
with  white ; the  greater  wing-coverts  and 
tertials  doiic  brown,  with  light  brown  mar- 
gins; wing-primaries  and  secondaaies  dark 
brown,  with  very  naiTow  light-coloured 
edges;  the  two  centre  tail-feathers  dark 
brown,  with  light  brown  margins  ; the 
others  pitch-black,  except  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  outer  web  of  the  outside  feather  on 
each  side,  which  is  white ; chin,  throat, 
and  sides  of  the  neck  primrose-yellow ; 
upper  part  of  the  breast  with  a gorget  of 
black;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the 
belly,  and  under  tail-covcrts  dull  white; 
flanks  tinged  with  reddish  brown  ; legs, 
toes,  and  claws  bluish  black,  the  hind  claw 
straight  and  longer  than  the  toe.  This  is 
the  plumage  of  autumn.  In  winter  the 
black  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  the 
cheeks  and  chest,  becomes  dusky  brown. 
In  summer,  Mr.  Audubon  says,  the  brown- 
ish black  bands  on  the  head  and  neck  be- 
come  deep  black ; the  throat  and  frontal 
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band  white,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  light  brownish  red.” — Yarrell,  i.  470. 

In  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1852  the  Hon.  T.  L: 
Powys  has  recorded,  at  p.  3707,  an  in- 
stance of  the  Shore  Lark’s  breeding  in 
Britain,  which  I extract ; — “ On  the  12th 
July,  1851,  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Buller  found 
a nest  of  the  Shore  Lark  near  Exmouth, 
South  Devon,  among  some  bent  grass 
close  to  the  sea,  and  containing  four  eggs. 
The  eggs  were  very  much  like  those  of  the 
Woodlark.  The  hen  bird  w’as  caught  on 
the  nest,  and  is  in  my  friend’s  possession.” 

In  the  volume  for  1851  Mr.  Gumey  re- 
cords, at  p.  2985,  the  occurrence  of  a spe- 
cimen near  Yarmouth  in  November,  1850. 

In  the  volume  for  1856  Mr;  Stevenson 
mentions,  at  p.  4947,  the  occun’enee  of  a 
specimen  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  in  the 
first  week  in  December  of  the  prerious 
year.  In  the  volume  for  1862,  no  less  than 
six  specimens  are  mentioned ; Mr.  Ste- 
venson, at  p.  7845,  gives  the  dates  and  lo- 
calities of  three,  viz.,  at  Yarmouth  on  the 
7th,  at  Shen-ingham  on  the  9th,  and  at 
Yarmouth  on  the  12th  November,  1861 : 
at  p.  7931  the  same  indefatigable  ornitho- 
logist adds  two  others  killed  at  Sherring- 
ham  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  January,  1862 ; 
and  at  p.  8090  another  at  Yai-mouth  on  the 
25th  of  April  of  the  same  year.  In  the  vo- 
lume for  1863  Sir.  Roberts  mentions,  at  p. 
8446,  the  occurrence  of  a specimen  on  the 
Denes,  near  Norwich,  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1862 ; this  is  now  in  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurney’s  collection.] 

Lark,  Shortheeled. — See  Lark,  Held. 

[Lark,  Short-toed. — Yarrell,  i.  488 ; Hew- 
itson,  xlv.  181.  Alauda  brachidactyla,  Temm. 
Man.  d'Omith.  i.  284.  — “ The  male  has 
the  top  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  parts 
of  a yellowish  or  sandy  brown,  with  the 
centre  of  each  feather  darker ; the  quills 
and  tail  of  a dusky  brown,  the  two  outer 
feathers  of  the  latter  having  their  external 
edges  yellowish  white ; a whitish  yellow 
streak  over  each  eye ; throat  and  belly 
white  ; the  chest  and  flanks  being  tinged 
with  yellowish  brown  ; bill  and  feet  light 
brown.  The  sexes  are  not  distinguishable 
by  the  colouring  of  their  plumage ; the 
tints  of  the  female  are,  however,  some- 
what duller  than  those  of  the  male.  The 
young  during  the  first  autumn  have  the 
outer  edges  of  each  feather  margined  with 
bufiF.  The  whole  length  of  the  Shrews- 
bury specimen  was  five  inches  and  three- 
quarters  ; the  tarsal  hone  three-quarters 
of  an  inch ; the  hind  toe  half  an  inch ; 
the  claw  of  it  only  one -quarter  of  an 
inch ; the  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint 
to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather, 
three  inches  and  a half ; the  second  quill- 
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feather  the  longest  in  the  wing ; the  first 
and  third  feathers  a little  shorter ; the 
tertial  extend  backwaids  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  closed  wing.”  — Yarrell,  i.  489.  An 
extremely  rare  bird  ; only  four  or  five  in- 
stances of  its  occunTence  in  Britain  have 
been  recorded.  From  Mr.  Yarrell  we  learn 
that  a specimen  of  the  Short-toed  Lark 
was  caught  in  a net  near  Shrewsbury  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1841.  In  the  ‘ Zoo- 
logist’ for  1854  Mr.  Rodd  records,  at  p. 
4477,  the  occun-enee  of  a specimen  in  the 
Scilly  Islands  during  that  year ; Mr.  Rodd’s 
communication  is  dated  September  23rd  : 
in  the  volume  for  1855  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Hussey  records,  at  p.  4558,  the  capture  of 
a specimen  in  a net  near  Brighton ; the 
bird  was  kept  alive  for  some  time,  but  the 
date  is  not  given  : in  the  volume  for  1862 
the  Rev.  Pemberton  Bartlett  narrates,  at 
p.  7930,  the  capture  of  a liring  specimen 
at  Southampton  ; this  bird  seems  to  have 
done  well  in  captivity.] 

Lark,  Sky.— [Yarrell,  i.  472 ; Heioitson, 
xlv.  176.]  Alauda  arvensis,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  187, 1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  791 ; Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  491,  1 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sujp.  ii.  p.  226 ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  182.  Alauda 
vulgaris,  Raii  Syn.  p.  69,  A.  1 ; Will.  p. 
149,  t.  40  ; Bris.  iii.  p.  335,  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  p. 
404.  L’Alouette,  Buf.  v.  p.  1,  t.  1.  Com- 
mon Field  Lark,  or  Sky  Lark,  Will.  Angl. 
p.  203.  Sky  Lark,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  136 ; ib. 
fol.  93,  t.  S.  2,  f.  7 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  394,  A. ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  368, 1 ; Albin,  i.  t.  41 ; Ib. 
Song  Birds,  p.  38 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t. 
89  ; Wale.  Syn.  1. 189 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  7. 
Provincial ; Lavrock.  — The  length  of  this 
species  is  seven  inches.  Bill  dusky ; the 
base  of  the  under  mandible  yellowish.  The 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  dusky, 
bordered  with  rufous-brown ; they  are 
rather  long  and  erectable,  in  form  of  a 
short  crest;  the  hind  part  is  plain,  inclin- 
ing to  ash-colour ; on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  the  feathers  are  reddish  brown, 
darker  in  their  middle,  the  edges  pale ; the 
under  ports  are  dirty  bufi’-colour,  darkest 
on  the  neck  and  breast,  which  parts  are 
streaked  with  dusky;  quills  brown,  lighter 
on  the  outer  webs  and  tips ; the  tail  is 
dusky  brown,  the  two  middle  feathers 
darkest,  with  light  rufous  margins ; the 
outer  feather  is  white  on  the  outer  web 
and  tip  of  the  inner ; the  second  feather 
white  on  the  outer  web  only ; the  third  is 
inclining  to  white  on  the  margm  of  the 
outer  web ; legs  dusky  in  old  birds,  but 
lighter  in  young ; claws  dusky ; the  hind 
one  very  long  and  strait.  This  bird  is 
common  in  the  greater  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, but  most  plentiful  in  the  more  open 
and  highest  cultivated  situations  abound- 
ing with  corn,  and  rarely  seen  on  the 
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extended  moors  at  a distance  from  arable 
land.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground 
amongst  grass  or  corn ; it  is  formed  of  dry- 
grass  and  other  vegetable  stalks,  lined 
■ivith  fine  dry  grass.  Tlie  eggs  are  gene- 
rally four  in  number,  rather  larger  than 
those  of  a Tit- Lark,  weighing  about  fifty 
grains,  of  a dirty  white,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  brown.  It  begins  to  breed  in 
May,  and  will  lay  as  late  as  September  if 
their  first  nests  ai’e  destroyed.  The  his- 
tory of  this  delightful  singing  bird  is  so 
generally  known  that  to  say  more  of  it  is 
useless.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Sky  Lark  never  perches ; but  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  we  have  frequently  seen  it 
perch  on  the  top  of  a bush,  and  sometimes 
on  the  branch  of  a tree. 

Supplement.  — Doctor  Latham  remarks 
that  the  duty  paid  at  Leipsic  for  Larks 
amounts  to  12,000  crowns  per  annum,  at  a 
grosch  or  twopence-halfpenny  sterling  for 
every  sixty  Larks.  The  quantity  may  seem 
prodigious,  but  the  fields  appear  to  be 
covered  with  them  from  Michaelmas  to 
Martinmas.  These  birds  are  seen  in 
Egypt,  about  Cairo,  in  like  number,  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  continue  for 
some  days;  are  supposed  to  come  from 
Barbary,  and  are  called,  in  Egypt,  Asfour 
DsjebaU  or  Mountain  Birds.  Whether 
any  portion  of  the  northern  breed  of  these 
birds  visit  us  in  winter  is  not  certain,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  at  particular  times  they 
are  infinitely  more  abundant  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  than  at  others ; possibly 
they  only  quit  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
and  assemble  in  another,  where  the  climate 
is  more  mild.  In  the  winter  of  1803  large 
flocks  of  these  birds  were  seen  in  every 
stubble-field  in  the  south  of  Devon,  in 
number  far  beyond  anything  that  has 
since  appeared. 

[Lark,  Tawny,  or  Tawny  Pipit. — Anthus 
campestris,  Meyer,  Taschenh.  Deut.  i. 
257  ? Anthus  rufescens,  Temm.  Man, 
d’Oriiith.  i.  207.  — “ Upper  parts  of  the 
body  isabelUne  gi'ay ; on  the  middle  of 
each  feather  a slight  tint  of  brown  ; above 
the  eyes  a broad  whitish  band  ; throat  of 
the  same  colour ; all  the  other  under  parts 
isabelhne  white  ; on  each  side  of  the  throat 
a small  narrow  streak,  and  on  the  breast 
eight  or  ten  very  small  spots  scarcely  dis- 
cemable;  wing-coverts  and  rfemiges  brown, 
bordered  with  isabelline  red ; tail-feathers 
blackish  brown,  the  two  middle  ones 
edged  with  rufous,  the  outer  one  al- 
most wholly  white,  and  ha-ving  a white 
shaft ; the  second  on  each  side  reddish 
white;  on  the  outer  web,  as  well  ns  on  a 
part  of  the  tip,  the  shaft  brown  ; the  claw 
of  the  hind  too  shorter  than  the  toe,  and 
very  slightly  bent.  Length  six  inches  and 


five  or  six  lines.  The  young  of  the  year 
have  all  the  upper  parts  dark  brown,  each 
feather  being  embroidered  with  white  or 
very  bright  rufous  ; the  wing-coverts,  the 
secondaries,  and  the  tail-feathers  have  a 
broad  rufous  border ; black  moustaches  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck ; large  black  spots 
form  longitudinal  rays  on  the  breast  and 
flanks  ; the  stripe  above  the  eyes  varies  in 
width.”—  Temminck,  i.  267.  This  Pipit  is 
common  in  France  and  Germany,  but  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  Britain,  and  seems  to 
occur  only  on  the  south  coast.  The  first 
notice  of  this  species  as  British  is  by  Mr. 
Dawson  Rowley,  in  the  ‘ Ibis  ’ for  January, 
1803  ; and  the  second  in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ 
for  1864,  p.  9327,  by  the  same  exceRent 
ornithologist ; this  last  was  caught  in  a 
clap-net  near  Brighton,  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember. Temminck  considers  this  the 
Anthus  campestris  of  Meyer,  the  'Willow 
Lai’k  of  Pennant’s  ‘ British  Zoology,’  p.  95, 
t.  Q.  f.  4.]  - 

Lark,  Tit. — Alauda  pratensis,  Lin.  Syst. 
p.  287,  2 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  792 ; Ind.  Om. 
ii.  p.  493,  5 ; Rail  Syn.  p.  80,  4 ; Will.  p. 
150  ; Bris.  iii.  p.  343,  3 ; lb.  8vo,  i.  p.  406. 
Spipola  altera  Aldr,  Raii  Syn.  p.  80,  4 ; 
Will.  p.  153 — 171.  L’Alouette  de  pres, 

Buf.  V.  p.  31,  t.  3.  Tit- Lark,  Br.  Zool.  No. 
138 ; Ib.  fol.  94,  t.  Q.  f.  6 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
p.  395,  C. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  110  ? 206  ; Albin, 
i.  t.  43 ; Ib.  Song  Birds,  t.  p.  53  ; Lath. 
Syn.  iv.  p.  374,  5 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t. 
98  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  191 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  8. — This  species  weighs  about  four 
drams  forty  grains ; lengtii  nearly  five 
inches  and  three-quarters.  Bill  slender, 
dusky,  except  at  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible  ; irides  hazel.  The  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  whole  plumage  above  is  of 
a dusky  brown,  with  paler  margins  ; from 
each  side  the  under  mandible  a dusky  line 
passes  down  the  side  of  throat ; the  throat 
and  under  parts  dirty  white ; the  sides  of 
the  neck  and  breast  marked  with  oblong 
spots  of  dusky ; quills  dusky  brown, 
slightly  edged  -with  a paler  colour ; tail 
the  same,  the  outer  feather  white,  except 
at  the  base  of  the  inner  web ; the  next  has 
a little  white  at  the  point ; legs  brownish. 
No  birds  have  caused  greater  confusion 
than  several  of  the  smaller  species  of 
Larks ; the  Field  Lark  and  Pipit  having 
always  been  more  or  less  confounded  with 
this  bird.  The  Tit-Lark  remains  witli  us 
the  whole  year,  but  after  the  autumnal 
moulting  assumes  more  of  an  olivaceous 
tinge  on  the  upper  parts,  and  beneath  is 
of  a yellowish  white.  In  this  state  it  has 
been  taken  for  the  Field  Lark  by  those 
who  have  not  attentively  examined  the 
bill  and  hind  claw.  In  these  parts  it  more 
resembles  the  Pipit ; but  that  bird  is  much 
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superior  in  size,  and  the  whole  plumage  is 
much  more  ferruginous.  The  Tit-Lark  is 
a very  common  bird  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom ; is  partial  to  barren  situations, 
and  is  found  equally  on  the  mountainous 
parts  as  well  as  in  the  low  and  swampy 
places.  In  Scotland  it  is  almost  the  only 
bird  found  upon  the  vast  extended  tracts 
of  heath,  amongst  which  it  breeds.  The 
nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  amongst 
furze  or  long  grass ; is  composed  of  bents, 
dry  grass,  and  stalks  of  plants,  lined  with 
fine  dry  grass,  and  sometimes  long  horse- 
hair. The  eggs  vary  considerably  in  co- 
lour ; sometimes  of  a dark  brown,  others 
whitish,  thickly  speckled  all  over  with  ru- 
fous-brown, or  of  a pale  brown  tinged  with 
red ; these  are  generally  six  in  number. 
In  the  winter  these  birds  mostly  frequent 
the  lower  grounds  in  search  of  insects  and 
worms,  and  fly  in  small  flocks ; possibly 
they  ma}'  congregate  with  the  Pipits,  who 
come  to  us  at  that  season,  and  may 
then  be  readily  confounded.  We  have 
found  the  eggs  of  this  bird  from  diflerent 
nests  weigh  from  twenty-four  to  thu-ty- 
four  grains. 

Appendix.  — The  various  and  fluc- 
tuating opinions  concerning  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Pipit  and  Tit-Lark  have 
been  the  means  of  calling  our  particular 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  ‘ Ornithological  Dictionary  ’ that  we 
ventured  to  make  these  birds  distinct,  but 
more  recent  observations  induce  us  to  re- 
call that  opinion,  and  to  bring  them  toge- 
ther as  one  species.  We  before  noticed 
that  the  Tit-Lark  remained  with  us  the 
■whole  yeai-,  changing  its  plumage  in  the 
autumn  and  becoming  more  olivaceous- 
yellow.  The  supijosed  Pipit,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  believed  to  appear  in  this 
country  only  in  the  autumn,  and  nothing 
further  had  been  traced  of  this  bird.  With 
the  knowledge  that  the  annual  change  in 
plumage  has  so  frequently  deceived  the 
most  able  naturalists  (a  circumstance  we 
have  proved  in  so  many  instances),  we 
were  anxious  to  push  our  researches  fur- 
ther respecting  these  two  supposed  species. 
A bird  so  common  ns  the  Tit-Lark  was 
easily  procured  at  differentperiods  through- 
out the  summer  months,  from  the  time  of 
incubation  till  the  autumn.  We  have 
taken  its  nest  with  young,  and  have  shot 
young  Tit-Larks  in  the  month  of  July, 
some  time  after  they  had  left  their  nest, 
when  all  their  feathers  were  perfect,  and 
have  invariably  found  them  in  the  plum- 
age of  the  supposed  Pipit,  differing  con- 
siderably in  the  tints  from  the  parent 
birds.  We  have  also  shot  the  old  birds  in 
all  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  and  have 
found  that  their  feathers  become  more 
like  the  plumage  of  the  young  birds  in  the 


autumn,  and  when  completely  moulted  are 
not  to  be  distinguished.  This  plumage 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  Pipit  is 
continued  through  the  winter,  but  the 
brighter  hue  of  the  olivaceous-yellow  be- 
comes faded  towards  the  spring,  and  the 
throat,  breast,  and  margins  of  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  continue  to 
grow  paler  as  the  summer  advances,  until 
they  are  thrown  off  in  the  autumn.  With 
considerable  attention  to  the  weight  and 
measurement,  it  has  been  found  that  they 
are  subject  to  a little  variation,  but  the 
last  variation  is  found  to  be  as  great  in 
one  state  of  plumage  as  in  the  other. 
After  having  brought  the  Pipit  and  Tit- 
Larks  together  as  one  species,  it  may  be 
suspected  by  some  persons  that  the  Field 
Lark  (Abiuda  minor)  may  also  belong  to 
the  same  species;  but  if  all  other  charac- 
ters of  distinction  were  wanting,  the  short, 
hooked  hinder  claw  of  that  bird  is  a clear 
mark  of  discrimination.  The  habits  of  the 
Field  Lark  are  also  extremely  different : 
its  song  is  delightful,  to  vs'bich  the  paltry 
notes  of  the  Tit- Lark  cannot  be  compared. 
The  eggs  too  are  essentially  different  from 
all  the  several  vaideties  observed  amongst 
those  of  the  Tit- Lark.  In  a late  summer’s 
tour  through  the  Orkney  islands,  Mr.  Bul- 
lock shot  a species  of  Lark  upon  the  hills 
amongst  the  heath,  which  he  thought  to 
be  new  ; but  this  supposition  ai-ose  more 
from  its  apparent  habits  than  from  plum- 
age. It  was  difficult  to  rouse  from  the 
thick  heath,  and  flew  but  a short  distance 
before  it  again  pitched.  This  unusual 
action  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  incomplete  plumage.  Several  of  these 
birds  were  sent  to  us  by  IMr.  Bullock,  and 
were  found  to  be  in  moult ; some  wanted 
the  wing  and  others  the  tail-feathers,  and 
the  quills  were  yet  tender,  so  that  a defect 
in  flight  probably  occasioned  a sort  of  ne- 
cessity for  concealment,  or  at  least  an  un- 
willingness to  take  wing.  The  great  si- 
militude of  this  bird  to  the  Tit-Lark  in  its 
autumnal  plumage,  or  that  state  in  which 
it  has  been  called  Pipit,  would  not  have 
admitted  a momentaiy  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  such,  had  not  the  man- 
ners appeai’cd  rather  unusual.  These 
bii-ds  were  shot  in  the  month  of  Septeni- 
ber,  and  as  we  happened  to  have  a speci- 
men of  the  Tit-Loi-k  killed  in  the  same 
month  of  the  same  year,  and  which  had 
not  been  exposed,  so  as  to  have  produced 
any  change  in  the  colour  of  tlie  plumage 
(a  circumstance  which  causes  great  de- 
ception), we  had  a fair  opportunity  of  com- 
parison. But  to  prevent  all  dispute  we 
caused  fresh  specimens  to  be  shot  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  Tit-Lark  commenced  breeding, 
and,  by  strict  compai-ison  with  all,  we 
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could  not  perceive  the  smallest  difference, 
further  than  those  shades  of  colouring 
found  to  vary  in  the  individuals  of  each. 
We  have  been  particular  in  speaking  of 
this  Orkney  Lark  on  account  of  the  repre- 
sentation we  have  had  of  its  habit  of  con- 
cealment; for  though  no  distinction  is  ob- 
servable between  it  and  the  Tit-Lark,  we 
must  always  bear  in  recollection  the  im- 
possibility of  separating  the  Rook  and  the 
Crow  but  by  the  voice  and  habits.  We 
have  before  remarked  that  the  Tit- Lark  is 
amongst  the  few  birds  found  to  inhabit 
the  heathy  mountains  of  Scotland,  perhaps 
the  only  small  species  that  is  known  to 
breed  in  those  extensive  wastes  destitute 
of  every  other  shelter.  Tn  various  parts  of 
the  Highlands  we  have  noticed  the  Tit- 
Lark  in  summer,  and  have  taken  its  nest, 
and  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Fleming  that 
it  is  common  in  the  Orknies  amongst  the 
heath,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Teeting.  Is  said  to  reside  the  whole  year 
in  the  Orknies,  and  to  frequent  the  sea- 
shore in  winter ; possibly  the  Dusky  Lai’k 
may  have  been  confounded  with  it  in  win- 
ter on  the  shores,  where  at  all  seasons  that 
bird  finds  a plentiful  supply  of  food,  and 
has  no  occasion  to  migrate. 

Lark,  Tree. — See  Lark,  Field. 

[Lark,  Water,  or  Water  Pipit.  — Anthus 
aquaticus,  Bechst.  Naturg.  Deut.  iii.  745. 
Alauda  campestris  spinoletta,  Gmel.  Syst. 
i.  794.  Anthus  rupestris.  Nils.  Ornith.  Suec. 
i.  245.  The  following  passage,  by  Mr. 
John  Pratt,  extracted  from  the  ‘ Zoologist’ 
for  1864,  at  p.  9279,  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  this  species  has  been  noticed  as 
British  : — “ By  the  help  of  Mr.  Bree’s 
valuable  work  on  the  ‘ Birds  of  Europe,’  I 
have  identified  two  Pipits  the  names  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  unknown  to  us  : 
we  have  had  them  some  time  waiting  to 
be  named,  and  at  last  find  them  to  agree 
with  the  Water  Pipit  (Anthus  spinoletta), 
a species  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
breeding  in  mountainous  districts,  and  in 
the  winter  found  generally  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers  or  pools  of  water  in  lower  coun- 
tries. This  species  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Rock  Pipit  (A.  aquaticus),  from 
which,  however,  upon  examination,  it 
proves  to  be  as  distinct  as  it  is  from  the 
Pennsylvanian  Pipit  (A.  ludovicinnus),  the 
species  obtained  by  Mr.  Macgillivray  near 
Edinburgh,  in  June,  1824,  and  by  Mr. 
Gray  near  Glasgow.  I have  compared 
them  with  different  Rock  Pipits,  and  find 
them  to  difter  even  more  than  Mr.  Bree’s 
description  shows.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  the 
two  species : — 

“ Water  Pipit. — General  tinge  of  whole 


bird  brown  or  reddish  brown.  Head  and 
hind  neck  gray ; back  brown,  changing 
into  i-icher  brown  on  the  rump.  Super- 
ciliary ridge  white,  extending  to  the  occi- 
put ; in  one  specimen  intersected  by  a 
patch  of  gray,  the  extreme  end  appearing 
as  a white  dot.  Throat  and  sides  of  neck 
whitish,  changing  into  tawny  on  the 
breast : under  parts  white,  with  a few 
faint  streaks  on  the  flanks.  First  primary 
shorter  than  next  three,  which  are  about 
equal  in  length.  Tertials  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  shorter  than  longest  primary. 

“ Rock  Pipit.  — General  tinge  of  whole 
bird  olive-green.  Head,  hind  neck  and 
back  oRvaceous.  Superciliary  ridge  yel- 
lowish white,  distinct  over  the  eye,  and 
but  verj'  faintly  indicated  behind  it.  Sides 
of  neck  same  as  the  back ; throat,  breast 
and  aU  under  parts  yellowish  white ; on 
the  breast  thickly  striped  with  dark  brown. 
First  primaiy  the  longest ; the  next  three 
successively  shorter.  Tertials  barely  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  longest 
primary.  They  are  also  very  distinct  from 
A.  ludovicianus,  which  in  colour  is  almost 
exactly  like  the  Meadow  Pipit,  and  has  the 
first  primary  the  longest.  One  siiecimen 
was  killed  near  Worthing,  and  the  other 
on  the  beach  near  Brighton,  where  the 
tide  flows  in  forming  several  large  pieces 
of  water.  I suppose  this  is  the  first  re- 
corded occurrence  of  this  species  in  our 
country.” 

Temminck  gives  Anthus  aquaticus  of 
Bechstein,  Anthus  rupestris  of  Nilsson, 
and  Anthus  campestris  spinoletta  of  Gme- 
Rn,  as  synonymous,  but  adopts  the  name 
of  aquaticus,  and  refers  to  the  ‘ Planches 
Enluminees,’  061,  fig.  2,  as  an  “exact” 
representation  of  this  species  ; the  name 
given  in  that  work  is  Alouette  pipi.  Pro- 
fessor Blasius  appears  to  regard  this  bird 
as  a variety  of  our  Rock  Pipit  (A.petrosus).] 

Lark,  WRlow.  — See  Warbler,  Sedge. 
[This  name  seems  also  to  have  been  ap- 
pRed  by  Pennant  to  the  Tawny  Lark  (An- 
thus campestris)  of  this  work.] 

Lark,  Wood. — [Yan'ell,  i.  484;  Ilew- 
itson,  xlv.  179.]  Alauda  arborea,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  287,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  R.  p. 
793  ; Rati  Syn.  p.  69,  A.  2 ; Will.  p. 
149,  t.  40 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  492,  3 ; Bris. 

iii.  p.  340,  t.  20,  f . 1 ; lb.  8vo,  i.  p.  405  ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  t.  p.  189  ; Orn.  Danmo. 
i.  t.  3.  L’Alouette  de  bois,  ou  le  Cujelier, 
Buf.  V.  p.  20.  Wood  Lark,  Br.  Zool.  No. 
137  ; Ih.  fob  94,  t.  Q.  f.  3 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
p.  395,  B. ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  204  ; Albin,  i.  t. 
42  ; II).  Sojig  Birds,  t.  p.  46  ; Lath.  Syti. 

iv.  p.  371,  3 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  Ri.  t.  90  ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  8 ; IJ'alc.  Syn.  ii.  t. 

I 190.  — This  species  weighs  about  eight 
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drams ; length  six  inches.  Bill  dusky ; 
whitish  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible ; 
irides  hazel.  The  general  plumage  much 
resembles  the  Sky  Lark ; the  feathers  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  whole  upper  parts 
are  dusky,  margined  with  a light  reddish 
brown ; on  the  crown  of  the  head  the  fea- 
thers are  long,  and  capable  of  being  erected 
in  the  form  of  a short  crest ; from  the  bill 
over  the  eye  is  a narrow  band  of  yellowish 
white  surrounding  the  crown  of  the  head  ; 
the  coverts  of  the  ears  brown,  beneath 
which  is  another  light-coloured  stroke ; 
the  neck  and  breast  yellowish  white,  tinged 
with  brown,  marked  with  naiTow  dusky 
spots ; belly  dirty  white ; quill-fenthers 
dusky,  slightly  edged  with  brown  ; the  tail 
is  short ; the  two  middle  feathers  are 
brown,  the  next  duskj%  and  the  four  outer 
ones  on  each  side  are  black,  tipped  with 
dirty  white ; the  tail-coverts  are  brown, 
and  reach  within  half  an  inch  of  the  end 
of  the  tail ; legs  yellowish  flesh-colour  ; 
hind  claw  long  and  nearly  strait.  The 
Wood  Lark  is  by  no  means  a plentiful  spe- 
cies, but  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom  sparingly.  It  sings  delightfully 
on  wing,  but  rarely  when  sitting  on  the 
groimd,  though  sometimes  when  perched 
on  a tree.  The  song  is  much  more  melo- 
dious than  that  of  the  Sky  Lark,  but  does 
not  consist  of  so  great  a variety  of  notes ; 
but  then  it  sings  almost  throughout  the 
year,  except  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  It  does  not  mount  in  the  air  in  the 
perpendicular  manner,  and  continue  ho- 
vering and  singing  in  the  same  spot  like 
the  Sky  Lark,  but  will  sometimes  soar  to 
a great  height,  and  keep  flying  in  large 
irregular  circles,  singing  the  whole  time 
with  little  intermission  ; and  will  thus 
continue  in  the  air  for  an  hour  together. 
It  is  a very  eaily  breeder,  beginning  to 
build  in  March.  We  have  found  the  nest 
with  eggs  as  early  as  the  4th  of  April.  It 
is  placed  on  the  ground,  most  commonly 
in  rough  and  barren  land,  under  a tuft  of 
high  grass,  furze,  or  some  low  bush ; is 
made  of  diy  grass,  lined  with  finer,  with 
sometimes  a few  long  hairs.  The  eggs  are 
generally  four  in  number,  brown,  mottled 
with  dusky  and  cinereous,  mostly  at  the 
larger  end ; are  somewhat  less  than  those 
of  the  Sky  Laik ; their  weight  from  forty 
to  fifty  grains.  These  birds  rarely  assemble 
in  larger  flocks  than  six  or  seven ; most 
probably  the  family,  which  associate  toge- 
ther till  the  returning  spring.  Their  food 
is  grain  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  as  well 
as  insects. 

Supplement. — The  Wood  Lark  will  fre- 
quently sing  in  frosty  weather,  after  Christ- 
mas, if  the  weather  is  bright  in  mid-day. 
The  Hedge  Warbler,  Redbreast,  Missel, 
and  Throstle  will  do  the  same  ; all  these 


are  early  breeders.  This  species  is  more 
numerous  in  Devonshire  at  all  times  of 
the  year  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  in  the  winter  season. 

[Laughing  Goose.  — See  Goose,  MTiite- 
fronted.] 

[Laughing  Gull. — See  Gull,  Laughing.] 
Lavrock. — See  Lark,  Sky. 

Lavy. — See  GuUlemot,  Foolish. 

[Leach's  Petrel. — See  Petrel,  Leach’s.] 

[Ling-Bird,  — A name  of  the  Meadow 
Pipit.  See  Lark,  Pipit.] 

Linnet,  Brown. — [Yarrell,  i.  577 ; Hew- 
itson,  li.  200.]  Fringilla  Linota,  Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  016 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  457,  81. 
Linaria,  Raii  Syn.  p.  90,  A.  1 ; Will.  p. 
190 ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  258,  t.  46  ; Bris.  iii.  p. 
131,  29 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  343.  La  Linotte, 
Buf.  iv.  p.  58,  t.  1.  Common  Linnet,  Br. 
Zool.  No.  130;  Ib.  fol.  110;  Albin,  Song 
Birds,  t.  p.  31 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  83  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  402,  73 ; Pidt.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  12 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  221.  — This 
bird  is  generally  described  to  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the  Greater  Redpole,  or  Red- 
headed Linnet.  The  plumage,  on  com- 
parison of  the  various  authors  who  have 
given  it  as  a distinct  species,  makes  it 
nearly  the  same  as  that  bird,  but  not  quite 
so  rufous  on  the  upper  parts.  The  prin- 
cipal distinction  seems  to  be  in  the  breast 
being  of  a fine  crimson  colour,  and  none 
of  that  colour  on  the  head.  Linnaeus  does 
not  appear  to  have  considered  these  birds 
as  distinct ; and  we  have  no  doubt  he  was 
perfectly  right,  for  they  are  to  be  met  with 
in  all  gradations  with  respect  to  the  red 
markings  on  the  head  and  breast;  some- 
times on  one  of  those  parts  only,  at  other 
times  on  neither : this  depends  wholly  on 
age  and  season.  From  the  vast  number 
w'e  have  killed  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  which  the  greatest  variety  of  those 
markings  were  observed,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  them  one  and  the  same 
species.  For  further  remarks,  see  Red- 
pole,  Greater. 

[Linnet,  Common. — See  Linnet,  Brown.] 

Linnet,  Green. — See  Grosbeak,  Green. 

Linnet,  Grey. — See  Linnet,  Brown. 

Linnet,  Mountain. — See  Twite. 

Linnet,  Bed.  ] See 

Linnet,  Redheaded,  j Redpole,  Greater. 
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Linnet,  Redheaded,  Lesser.  — See  Red- 
pole,  Lesser. 


[Longeared  Owl.  1 
[Longhomed  Owl.  J 


See  Owl, Longeared.] 


[Longlegged  Plover.  — See  Plover,  Long- 
legged.] 


Longneck. — See  Bittern,  Little. 

[Longtailed  Tit.  — See  Titmouse,  Long- 
toiled.] 

[Longtailed  Herald.)  See 

[Longtailed  Duck,  j Duck,  Longtailed.] 

Longtailed  Capon.  I See  Titmouse,  Long- 
Longtailed  Mag.  ' tailed. 


Loon. — A common  name  given  to  several 
species  of  the  Divers  and  Grebes. 


Loon,  Ashcoloured. 
Loon,  Greater. 


See  Grebe,  Tippet. 


Loon,  Redthroated.  — See  Diver,  Red- 
throated. 

Loon,  Sprat. — See  Diver,  Speckled. 

[Lough  Diver.  — Bewick’s  name  of  the 
Smew.] 

Lumme,  Sprat.— See  Diver .Blackthroated  . 
Lunda. — See  PuflBn. 


Lyre,  or  Lyrie. — See  Shearwater. 
/ 
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Madge-Howlet. — See  Owl,  White. 

Magpie.  — [Yarrell,  ii.  114 ; Hewitson, 
lx.  234.]  Corvus  pica,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  157, 
13  Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  373 ; Rail  Syn.  p.  41, 
A.  1 ; Will.  p.  87,  t.  19 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p. 
162,  32 ; Bris.  ii.  p.  35,  1 ; 16.  8vo,  i.  p. 
164 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  113 ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  78 ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  La 
Pie,  Buf.  iii.  p.  85,  87.  Magpie,  or  Pianet, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  78  ; 16.  fol.  p.  77,  t.  D.  2 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  136  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  127, 
t.  19  ; Albin,  L 1. 15  ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t. 
8 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  t.  39  ; Lath.  Syn.  i. 
p.  392,  29 ; 16.  Sup.  p.  80 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  5;  Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  39;  Don.  Br. 
Birds,  iv.  t.  95.  Provincial  : Hagister.  — 
This  species  of  Crow  is  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length ; weight  between  eight 
and  nine  ounces.  Bill  black ; irides  hazel. 
The  breast,  upper  part  of  the  belly,  and 
scapulars  white ; the  rest  of  the  plumage 
black  ; the  wings  and  tail  beautifully 
glossed  with  blue,  green,  and  purple  ; the 
ten  first  quill-feathers  are  white  in  the 
middle  on  the  inner  web ; the  tail  is  nine 
inches  and  a half  long,  and  very  cunei- 
form, the  outer  feathers  not  being  much 
above  half  as  long  as  the  middle  ones ; 
legs  and  claws  black.  The  female  difiers 
only  from  the  other  sex  in  being  rather 
less,  and  in  the  tail  being  shorter.  It  has 
been  very  justly  remarked  that  England 
does  not  produce  a more  beautiful  bird 
than  the  Magpie ; but  that  those  who 
have  only  seen  the  dirty  mutilated  speci- 
mens in  captivity  can  form  no  idea  of  its 
native  beauty.  These  birds  generally  con- 
tinue in  pairs  the  whole  year ; and  though 
shy  it  rarely  removes  far  from  the  habita- 
tion of  man.  Its  attachment,  however,  is 


governed  by  self-interest ; is  a great  enemy  to 
the  husbandman,  but  has  cunning  enough 
to  evade  his  wrath.  No  animal  food  comes 
amiss  to  its  carnivorous  appetite ; young 
poultry,  eggs,  young  lambs,  and  even 
weakly  sheep,  it  will  attempt  to  destroy 
by  first  plucking  out  their  eyes  ; the  young 
of  hares,  rabits,  and  feathered  game  share 
the  same  fate;  fish,  carrion,  insects,  and 
fruit;  and  lastly  grain,  when  nothing  else 
can  be  got.  It  is  an  artful,  clamorous 
bird,  proclaiming  aloud  any  apparent 
danger,  and  thereby  gives  notice  to  its 
associates.  Neither  the  fox  or  other  wild 
animal  can  appear  without  being  noticed 
and  haunted ; even  the  fowler  is  frequently 
spoiled  of  his  sport,  for  all  other  birds 
seem  to  know  the  alarming  chatter  of  this 
bird.  Its  nest  is  curiously  built  for  the 
defence  of  its  young  ; it  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
made  of  sticks,  generally  the  blackthorn, 
strongly  woven  together,  with  only  a suf- 
ficient entrance  on  one  side ; the  bottom 
is  plastered  with  earth,  and  lined  with 
fibrous  roots.  It  lays  six  or  seven  eggs 
early  in  the  spring,  of  a yellowish  white, 
spotted  with  brown  and  cinereous.  The 
place  of  nidification  is  various ; sometimes 
on  the  top  of  a high  tree,  in  a thick  bush 
or  hedge,  and  frequently  at  a small  dis- 
tance from  the  ground.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances it  has  been  supposed  there  are 
two  species,  and  have  sometimes  been  de- 
nominated the  Tree-Mag  and  the  Hedge- 
Mag.  In  winter  these  birds  assemble  in 
great  numbers  to  roost  in  some  coppice  or 
thicket,  but  separate  again  in  the  day. 
'When  reclaimed  the  Magpie  is  a very  do- 
cile bird,  and  seems  to  have  its  natural  facul- 
ties heightened  by  domestication,  imitating 
the  human  voice,  and  various  other  sounds. 
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Supplement.  — The  Magpie  is  subject 
to  some  defects  in  plumage,  such  as  white 
or  cream-colour  : one  formerly  in  the  Le- 
verian  Museum  was  nearly  white,  streaked 
with  black.  Is  said  to  be  not  uncommon 
in  the  temperate  and  southern  latitudes  of 
Russia  as  well  as  in  Siberia,  and  even  at 
Kamptschatka.  Has  not  been  found  on 
the  American  continent,  but  according  to 
Clayton’s  account  of  Virginia  a Magpie  is 
valued  as  much  as  the  Red-bird  is  in 
England. 

Magpie,  Mountain.  — See  Shrike,  Cine- 
reous. 

Mallard. — See  Duck,  Common. 

Mallemock,  Malmock,  or  Mallduck. — See 
Fulmar. 


[Manx  PufBn. 
[Manx  Shearwater. 


See  Shearwater.] 


Marrot.  — See  Puffin ; Razorbill ; Guil- 
lemot, Lesser. 


[Marsh  Harrier. — See  Moor  Buzzard.] 

Marsh  Hen. — See  Gallinule,  Common. 

[Marsh  Titmouse. — See  Titmouse,Mai-sh.] 

Martin.  — [Yarrell,  ii.  255  ; Hewitson, 
Ixv.  261.]  Hirundo  urbica,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
347,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  1017 ; Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  573,  3.  Hirundo  rustica,  sive  agres- 
tis,  Raii  Syn.  p.  71,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  155,  t. 
39  ; Bris.  ii.  p.  490,  2 ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p.  295. 
Hirondelle  a cul  blanc,  Buf.  vi.  p.  014,  t. 
25,  f.  2.  Martin,  Martlet,  or  Martinet, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  109 ; Ih.  fol.  96,  t.  Q. 
f.  2 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  331 ; Will.  Angl. 
p.  213,  t.  39;  Albin,  ii.  t.  50,  a;  Lath. 
Syn.  iv.  p.  504,  3 ; Ih.  Sup.  p.  192  ; 
Leioin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  124;  Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  13  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  252. 
By  some  called  Window  Swallow.  Pro- 
vincial : House  Martin.  — This  species  of 
Swallow  is  rather  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Chimney  Swallow;  the  length  is  about 
five  inches  and  a half.  Bill  black  ; irides 
hazel.  The  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a 
glossy  blue -black,  the  rump  excepted, 
which,  with  the  under  parts  from  chin  to 
vent,  is  white  ; the  tail  is  blue-black,  aud 
forked  ; the  legs  are  covered  with  a white 
down  ; the  claws  white.  This  well-known 
species  visits  England  in  the  spring  rather 
later  than  the  Common  Swallow.  It  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  low,  wai-m  situa- 
tions, and  if  the  weather  is  fine  begins 
building  early  in  May.  The  nest  is  gene- 
rally placed  under  the  eaves  of  a house ; 
sometimes  against  rocks  or  cliflTs  con- 


tiguous to  the  sea.  It  is  built  with  mud 
externally,  and  lined  with  feathers,  with  a 
small  hole  on  one  side  for  entrance.  The 
eggs  ai'e  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a i)ure 
white.  The  young  never  quit  the  nest  till 
they  are  able  to  fly  well,  and  are  fed  by  the 
old  birds  frequently  on  wing.  At  the  time 
of  incubation,  and  when  the  young  are 
first  hatched,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
both  the  old  birds  in  the  nest  together,  in 
which  place  the  act  of  consummation  is 
performed.  These  birds,  like  the  rest  of 
the  genus,  ai-e  constantly  on  wing,  are 
rarely  seen  to  perch  on  a tree,  and  seldom 
settle  at  all  during  tho  day,  except  in  the 
autumn,  just  before  their  winter  migra- 
tion, at  which  time  they  assemble  in  large 
flocks  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  other 
buildings,  exposing  themselves  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  ; but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  where  they  roost  at 
night  after  they  have  forsaken  their  nests; 
but  most  probably  in  holes  under  the  tiles 
and  thatch  of  houses.  Much  has  been 
said  by  various  authors  concerning  the 
winter  state  and  abode  of  this  bird  and  its 
congenerics.  To  attempt  to  refute  the  ab- 
surd idea  of  their  immersion  would  be  a 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers.  It 
mu.st,  however,  be  observed  that  their  in- 
ternal formation  absolutely  prevents  it; 
nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  resort  to  such 
unnatural  means  when  no  birds  are  fur- 
nished ■with  more  ample  powers  for  migra- 
tion. That  a few  instances  of  their  haring 
been  found  in  old  shafts  of  mines,  and  in 
similar  situations,  we  wiU  not  dispute ; 
though  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
those  who  have  stated  such  as  facts  do  not 
mention  which  species  of  Swallow  was  so 
found ; nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  a 
single  person  of  good  authority  who  ever 
saw  the  fact.  Why  these  birds  should  ever 
have  been  denied  their  migrative  powers 
we  cannot  conceive,  when  others,  much 
less  qualified  for  long  flights,  have  not 
been  doubted.  That  this  bird,  as  well  as 
the  Chimney  Swallow,  are  now  and  then 
seen  flying  about  long  after  the  general 
disappearance  of  these  birds,  we  have  more 
than  once  had  ocular  proof  of.  But  these 
instances  must  be  attributed  to  some  acci- 
dent or  individual  defect,  which  prevented 
them  from  performing  their  usual  au- 
tumnal flight.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
some  animals,  whose  radical  heat  is  sen- 
sibly affected  by  cold,  the  power  of  action 
is  lost  when  the  fluids  become  languid, 
and  animal  life  is  as  it  were  suspended. 
The  bat,  the  dormouse,  and  hedgehog  be- 
come torpid  in  winter,  when  the  mean 
state  of  the  air  is  below  45  degrees ; and 
their  heat  seems  to  keep  pace  nearly  with 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  But  even  at 
this  season  the  general  warmth  of  the  sun 
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regenerates  tlieir  benumbed  limbs,  and 
the  bat  is  sometimes  seen  flying  about  nt 
mid-day,  but  returns  again  to  its  former 
state  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  if 
the  air  proves  colder.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
Jlartin  and  Swallow  who  have  been  acci- 
dentally detained  in  this  northern  climate; 
they  are  roused  by  a certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  calls  of  hunger  induce  them 
to  tly  abroad  for  food ; and  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  this  sudden  i-eturn  of 
all  the  animal  functions  does  not  prove 
fatal,  from  not  being  able  to  find  sufiicient 
food  to  supply  the  natural  excretions, 
which  in  a toi'pid  state  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  little  or  none.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  it  was  intended  by  nature  that 
birds  who  have  the  power  of  shifting  their 
quarters  in  so  expeditious  a manner,  and 
with  such  ease,  should  ever  repose  during 
the  colder  season.  It  is  therefore  most 
reasonable  to  suppose  such  accidental  mi- 
grative birds,  who  are  detained  in  a climate 
unsuitable  to  their  nature,  perish  before 
the  return  of  the  warmer  months.  We 
have  known  several  instances  of  a single 
bird  of  this  species  flying  about  in  search 
of  food  after  the  middle  of  November,  but 
never  for  two  days  together,  nor  after  the 
latter  end  of  that  month.  Found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia. 

[Martin,  American.  — Hirundo  bicolor, 
Vieillot;  Newton,  Zool.  7145.  Hirundo  vi- 
ridis  (Green,  Blue,  or  Whitebellied  Swal- 
low), Wilson,  Amer.  Ornith.,  Jameson's  Edi- 
tion, ii.  48.  Severn  Swallow,  Wolley,  Zool. 
3800. — “ The  IVhite-beUied  Swallow  is  five 
inches  and  three-quarters  long,  and  twelve 
inches  in  extent ; bill  and  eye  black ; up- 
per parts  a light  glossy  greenish  blue ; 
wings  brown-black,  with  slight  reflections 
of  green  ; tail  forked,  the  two  exterior  fea- 
thers being  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  middle  ones,  and  all  of  a 
uniform  brown-black  ; lores  black  ; -^hole 
lower  parts  pure  white ; wings,  when  shut, 
extend  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  tail ; legs  naked,  short  and  strong, 
and,  as  well  as  the  feet,  of  a doi’k  purplish 
flesh-colour ; claws  stout.  The  female  has 
much  less  of  the  greenish  gloss  than  the 
male,  the  colours  being  less  brilliant; 
otherwise  alike.” — Wilson,  ii.  40.  In  the 
‘ Zoologist’  for  1853  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Wolley  recorded,  atp.  3800,  the  occurrence 
of  this  North-American  bird  at  Derby  in 
1850,  and  in  1800  Mr.  Newton  exhibited 
the  specimen  at  a meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  rend  a short  memoir 
thereon,  wliich  appeared  in  the  ‘ Proceed- 
ings,’ under  date  of  February  28, 1800,  and 
subsequently  in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1800,  p. 
7145.  No  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
authenticity  of  this  specimen  as  British, 


but  the  accidental  occurrence  of  a purely 
North-American  bird  in  England  gives  it 
no  claim  to  be  added  to  our  list.] 

Martin,  Bank.— See  Martin,  Sand. 

Martin,  Black.— See  Swift. 


[Martin,  Common.] 
Martin,  House. 


See  Martin. 


[Martin,  Purple. — Yarrell,  ii.  207.  Hi- 
rundo purpurea,  Wilson,  Ame?’.  Ornith. 
Jameson’s  Edition,  ii.  32. — “ Is  eightinches 
in  length  and  sixteen  inches  in  extent ; 
except  the  lores,  which  are  black,  and  the 
wings  and  tail,  which  are  of  a brownish 
black,  he  is  of  a rich  and  deep  purplish 
blue,  with  strong  violet  reflections ; the 
bill  is  strong,  the  gape  very  large ; the  legs 
also  short,  stout,  and  of  a dark  dirty  pur- 
ple ; the  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  is 
considerably  forked,  and  edged  with  pur- 
ple-blue; the  eye  is  full  and  dark.  The 
female  measures  nearly  as  large  as  the 
male;  the  upper  parts  are  blackish  brown, 
■\vith  blue  and  violet  reflections  thinly  scat- 
tered ; chin  and  breast  grayish  brown  ; 
sides  under  the  wings  darker ; belly  and 
vent  whitish,  not  pure,  with  stains  of  dusky 
and  yellow-ochre  ; wings  and  tail  blackish 
brown,”—  Wilson,  i.  38.  Mr.  Yarrell  says 
that  a specimen  of  this  bird  has  been  killed 
in  Ireland,  but  gives  no  date  ; and  that  two 
others  were  shot  at  Kingsbury  Eeseiwoir 
in  September,  1842,  by  Mr.  John  Calvert, 
of  Paddington.] 


Martin,  Sand. — [Yarrell,  ii.  261;  Hewit- 
son,  Ixv.  264.]  Hirundo  riparia,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  334,  4;  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  1019  ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  71,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  156,  t.  39 ; Ind. 
Om.  ii.  p.  575, 10  ; Bris.  ii.  p.  506, 12 ; Ib. 
8vo,  i.  p.  299.  L’Hirondelle  de  rivage,  Buf. 
vi.  p.  632.  Sand  Mai'tin,  or  Shore-bird, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  170  ; Ib.  fob  97,  t.  Q.  f.  1 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  332  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  213, 
t.  39  ; Albin,  Li.  t.  56,  b. ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p. 
568,  10;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  t.  125;  Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  253  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  13. 
Provincial : Bank  Martin.  — This  is  the 
smallest  species  of  British  Swallow ; length 
four  inches  and  three-quarters.  Bill  dusky; 
irides  hazel.  The  whole  upper  pai’ts  of 
the  plumage  are  of  mouse-coloured  brown ; 
the  under  parts  white,  except  across  the 
breast,  which  is  brown  ; legs  dusky,  a lit- 
tle feathered  behind.  'The  Sand  Martin  is 
not  near  so  plentiful,  and  is  more  local 
than  the  other  species.  It  visits  England 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Swallow,  re- 
sorting only  to  such  places  as  are  con- 
venient for  breeding ; is  frequently  seen 
about  rivers,  where  it  makes  a nest  in  the 
banks,  but  most  commonly  in  sand-pits, 
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where  it  can  with  more  ease  excavate  the 
sand  in  order  to  form  a secure  place  for  its 
nest.  The  holes  are  generally  horizontal, 
and  their  depth  two  or  three  feet.  Some- 
times they  build  in  old  walls,  and,  we  are 
told,  in  hollows  of  trees.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed of  straw  and  dried  fibres,  lined  with 
feathers.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  quite  wdiite,  like  those  of  the 
Martin,  but  rather  smaller ; weighing  about 
twenty-two  grains.  The  manners  of  this 
species  are  much  like  those  of  the  common 
Martin,  and  they  are  often  seen  in  company 
together  skimming  over  W’ater  in  pursuit 
of  gnats  and  other  subaquatic  insects.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  species,  have  been 
supposed  to  lay  torpid  in  their  holes  all 
the  winter ; and  many  fniitless  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  them  at  that 
season  by  digging  to  the  bottom  of  those 
holes  where  they  resort  in  summer.  It  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said 
to  be  common  in  America,  whei’e  it  is 
called  Ground  Swallow. 

[Masked  Gull. — See  Gull,  Laughing.] 

Mattages. — See  Shrike,  Cinereous. 

Mavis. — See  Throstle. 

[Mealy  Redpole. — See  Redpole,  Mealy.] 

Merganser.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are  : Bill  slender,  a little 
depressed,  furnished  at  the  end  with  a 
crooked  nail ; edges  of  each  mandible  very 
sharply  serrated.  Nostrils,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mandible,  small  and  suboval. 
Toes  three  before,  webbed,  the  outer  one 
the  longest;  hind  toe  furnished  with  a fin. 

[Merganser,  Hooded. — Yarrell,  iii.  386. 
Mergus  cucullatus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  207 ; Lath. 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  830 ; Wilson,  Amer.  Ornith. 
8,  82,  p.  69,  f.  1 ; Selby,  Brit.  Ornith.  ii. 
383. — Adult  Male:  “Top  of  the  head, 
dorsal  plumage,  upper  small  wing-coverts, 
quills,  and  tail  blackish  brown.  Sides  of 
the.  head,  neck,  bars  upon  the  shoulders, 
scapulars,  tertiaries,  and  bases  of  the  se- 
condaries and  greater  coverts,  glossy  green- 
ish black.  Broad  bar  behind  the  eye, 
through  the  middle  of  the  crest,  alter- 
nate bars  upon  the  shoulder,  tips  of  the 
greater  coverts,  exterior  borders  of  the  se- 
condaries, central  stripes  on  the  tertiaries, 
and  under  plumage  white.  Flanks  finely 
undulated  with  yellowish  brown  and  black. 
The  crest,  according  to  Wilson,  is  com- 
posed of  two  separate  rows  of  feathers,  ra- 
diating from  each  side  of  the  head,  and 


which  can  be  easily  divided  by  the  hand. 
Irides  golden  or  king’s  yellow.” — Richard- 
son, Faun.  Bor. -Am.  u.i(i3.  Young  Female  : 
“ Length  nearly  eighteen  inches.  BUI, 
from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  about  one 
inch  and  a half  long  : rather  slender,  and 
not  so  thick  at  the  base  as  in  the  Smew  ; 
the  serratures  broad,  with  sharp  edges. 
Tlie  colour  of  the  bill  appears  to  have  been 
orange  at  the  base,  and  darker  towards  the 
tip.  Chiu  greyish  white,  speckled  with 
pale  broccoli-brown.  Crown  of  the  head 
inclining  to  Uver-brown,  the  occipital  crest 
(which- is  large  and  semicircular)  passing 
into  pale  reddish  brown.  Face,  cheeks, 
and  neck  pale  broccoli-brown,  or  mouse- 
colour.  Breast  and  sides  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  neck  broccoli-brown,  deeply  mar- 
gined with  pearl-gray.  Upper  parts  of  the 
body  brownish  black ; the  feathers  upon 
the  mantle  and  scapulars  being  margined 
with  obscure  greyish  brown.  Outer  edges 
of  the  exterior  webs  of  the  secondaries 
white,  forming  a small  speculum  in  the 
middle  of  the  wing.  Under  plumage  wdiite. 
The  sides  and  flanks  broccoli-brown,  with 
paler  margins.  Tail  composed  of  fourteen 
feathers,  deep  clove-brown,  and  reaching 
nearly  three  inches  beyond  the  closed 
tvings.  Legs  and  feet  brown,  tinged  with 
red.  Tarsus  one  inch  in  length.” — Selby, 
ii.  385.  Mr.  Selby  informs  us  that  a spe- 
cimen of  this  North-American  species  was 
killed  at  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  during  the 
winter  of  1829.  Mr.  E}'ton,  in  his  ‘ Rarer 
British  Birds,’  mentions  a second  speci- 
men, killed  near  Bangor  in  the  winter  of 
1830  ; and  Mr.  Yarrell  records  two  others 
— one  at  Stoke  Nayland,  in  Suffolk;  the 
other  at  Benton  Park.] 

Merganser,  Minute.  — Mergus  minutus, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  209,  6 ? Faun.  Suec.  No. 
138;  Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  575,  10;  Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  548,  6.  Mergus  glacialis,  Raii  Syn. 
p.  135,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  254.  Merganser 
cristatus  minor,  Bris.  vi.  p.  243,  3,  t.  24,  f. 
2;  Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  420.  Weesel  Coot,  Albin, 
i.  t.  88.  Red-headed  Smew,  or  Lough- 
Diver,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  263  ? ; Ib.  fol.  144, 
t.  Addend.  ? Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  540,  A. ; Ib. 
Sup.  p.  741;  Will.  Angl.  p.  338;  Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  83  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  19.  Mi- 
nute Merganser,  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  429,  6 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  235  ; Don.  Br. Birds, 
t 52.  — This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Teal ; the  length  rather  exceeds  fourteen 
inches.  Bill  black ; irides  hazel.  The  up- 
per part  and  sides  of  the  head,  taking  in 
the  eyes,  dusky  ferruginous,  almost  black 
about  the  eye,  especially  between  that  and 
the  bill ; on  the  back  part  of  the  head  the 
feathers  are  long  and  slender;  the  chin, 
throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  before 
are  white ; the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and 
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breast  dusky  and  ciuereous-grej'  mixed ; 
the  under  parts  -white  ; the  back,  rump, 
and  scapulars  black ; the  last  as  well  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  back,  dashed  witli  cine- 
reous ; primai-y  quills  dusky  ; secondaries 
glossy  black,  slightly  tipped  with  white ; 
their  coverts  tipped  witli  the  same,  forming 
two  slender  bai-s  across  the  wing ; on  the 
upper  coverts  a large  patch  of  white  ; tail 
somewhat  cuneiform,  dusky;  legs  dusky. 
This  bii'd  is  subject  to  vary  a little  in  co- 
lour about  the  head ; some  are  more  ferru- 
ginous than  others ; and  sometimes  that 
part  is  dusky  with  only  a reddish  tinge. 
No  birds  have  perplexed  the  naturalist 
more  than  some  species  of  Mergansers ; 
and  various  are  the  opinions  concei-ning 
the  one  before  us.  If  we  consider  that  the 
young  may  not  ariive  at  maturity  in  plum- 
age for  two  or  three  year’s,  it  may  admit  of 
great  doubt  whether  this  may  not  be  the 
young  or  female  of  the  Smew.  Dr.  Latham, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Tracheae  of  Birds,  pub- 
lished in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ‘ Lin- 
naean  Transactions,’  considers  that  there 
are  but  three  distinct  species  of  Merganser 
which  migi’ate  into  this  country  ; and  says 
he  has  found  the  labyrinth  of  the  supposed 
male  of  this  bird  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  of  the  male  Smew  ; from  which  he 
concludes  it  is  that  bird  not  arrived  to  ma- 
turity in  plumage.  We  have  long  had  our 
suspicions  of  what  the  Doctor  has  asserted ; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  attention  to 
this  new  field  of  investigation,  particulai’ly 
in  this  and  the  Duck  tribe,  i’rom  which 
considerable  knowledge  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  only  in  winter  when  the 
weather  is  severe ; and  rarely  otherwise 
than  single,  or  at  most  two  together.  Its 
principal  food  is  fish,  after  which  it  dives 
with  great  ease,  and  remains  long  under 
water. 

Suppij:ment.  — The  number  of  tail-fea- 
thers in  this  bird  is  the  same  as  the  Smew 
is  found  to  possess.  This  being  without 
doubt  the  female,  or  young  of  the  Smew 
in  the  first  plumage,  the  synonyms  should 
be  brought  together.  See  Smew. 

Merganser,  Redbreasted. — [^Yarrell,  iii; 
392 ; Hewitson,  cxix.  437.]  Mergus  ser- 
rator,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  208,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  54(i,  3 ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  829,  4 ; Lath. 
Sijn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  337 ; Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p. 
121,  t.  10,  f.  i.  2 (trachea);  Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  201 ; Ger.  Dm.  v.  t.  509 ; 
Sepp.  Vog.  iii.  t.  124,  125.  Mergus  cirrha- 
tus  fuscus,  Raii  Syn.  p.  135,  A.  4 ; TVill. 
p.  255,  t.  04.  Mergus  cristntus,  Bris.  vi. 
p.  237,  2,  t.  23  ; lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  424.  Lo 
llarlc  hupiie,  Buf.  viii.  p.  273.  Red- 
breasted  Merganser,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  201, 
t.  93 ; lb.  fol.  147 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  400 ; 


Edw.  t.  95 ; Albin,  ii.  t.  101 ; Lath.  Syn. 
ri.  p.  423,  3 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  233  ; 
IValc.  Syn.  i.  t.  81 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p. 
18  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  38.  Provincial : 
Red-breasted  Goosander ; Lesser-toothed 
Diver;  Serula;  Harle.  — This  species  is 
about  twenty-one  inches  in  length ; -weight 
two  pounds.  The  bill  is  three  inches 
long ; the  upper  mandible  dusky,  the  lower 
red ; irides  purplish  red.  The  head  and 
part  of  the  neck  black,  glossed  with  green  ; 
on  the  back  of  the  head  the  feathers  are 
long,  forming  a sort  of  pendant  crest ; the 
rest  of  the  neck  and  under  part  of  the  body 
white ; breast  ferruginous,  mixed  with 
black  and  white ; upper  part  of  the  hack 
glossy  black ; rump  marked  with  brown 
and  cinereous  transverse  streaks  ; the  sca- 
pulars and  wing-coverts  are  some  black 
and  some  white ; quills  dusky ; tail  brown  ; 
legs  orange ; claws  black.  The  female  has 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  head  dull 
ferruginous ; fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  the  same,  mottled  with  black  and 
white ; the  greater  part  of  the  neck  be- 
hind, back,  rumiD,  and  scapular’s  cinereous; 
lower  part  of  the  breast  and  belly  white. 
Both  sexes  ai’e  subject  to  some  variety  in 
plumage.  These  birds  sometimes  appear 
in  the  South  of  England  in  winter,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  north  ; are  said  to 
breed  in  Scotland  in  some  of  the  lochs. 
Is  found  in  the  Russian  dominions,  about 
the  great  rivers  of  Siberia.  Is  said  to 
breed  on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and 
are  observed  at  Hudson’s  Bay  in  lar’ge 
flocks ; breeds  there  as  well  as  at  New- 
foundland, chiefly  on  the  islands.  The 
nest  is  said  to  be  made  with  dry  grass, 
lined  -with  down the  eggs  are  -n  hite ; 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirteen  in  a nest, 
aborrt  the  size  of  those  of  a Duck. 

Supplement. — This  may  be  considered 
a rare  species  in  the  South  of  England. 
In  1808,  -n'e  are  informed  by  Mr.  Comyns 
that  he  bought  a male  of  a poulterer  in 
Exeter ; and  in  the  same  year’,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  Mr.  Holdswortlr  shot  a fe- 
male on  Slapton  Ley,  which  he  obligingly 
sent  to  us.  As  everything  relating  to  this 
intricate  tribe  of  birds  may  serve  to  eluci- 
date its  history,  we  shall  -^vithout  apology 
record  a lull  description  of  this  female 
specimen,  proved  to  be  such  by  dissection. 
It  weighed’ twenty-two  ounces  and  a half : 
length  twenty  inches;  breadth  twenty-nine 
and  a half.  Bill  two  inches  long  from  the 
forehead  ; the  upper  mandible  dusky 
brown,  -witlr  the  sides  orange  ; the  rrnder 
mandible  w-holly  of  the  last  colour  : irides 
pale  orange,  'liie  feathers  on  the  top  of 
the  head  dark  fci-ruginons- brown  ; the 
sides  of  the  liead,  and  a little  way  down 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  ferruginous,  be- 
comirrg  paler  irudorneath,  so  ns  to  be 
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almost  white  on  the  chin  and  throat,  with 
only  a dash  of  feiTuginous : the  feathers 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  are  dusky  brown, 
with  a rusty  tinge  ; buck  and  whole  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  and  smaller  coverts  of 
the  wings,  dusky,  dashed  with  cinereous  ; 
the  shafts  are  darkest,  and  the  plumage  in 
general  above,  upon  close  inspection,  is 
observed  to  be  fiuelj'  clouded  or  undulated 
with  dai'ker  and  lighter  shades  : the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  neck  before  is  clouded 
brown  and  white ; the  lower  part  and  all 
the  body  beneath  white,  except  behind  the 
vent,  which  is  mottled ; the  prime  quills 
dusky  black;  the  four  first  secondaries 
next  to  them  sUghtly  tipped  white,  and 
partially  so  on  the  inner  webs ; the  six 
next  are  white  for  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  their  base  black  on  the  outer  webs ; 
the  gi’eater  coverts  immediately  impend- 
ing these  are  also  white,  with  their  base 
black,  forming  together  a white  patch  on 
the  wing ; the  eleventh  secondary  quill  is 
of  a sullied  white,  with  the  margin  of  the 
outer  web  black : the  tertials  are  dusky, 
dashed  with  cinereous,  darkest  on  their 
outer  margin  : the  tail  consists  of  twenty 
cinereous-brown  feathers,  with  black  shafts, 
and  is  rounded  at  the  end  : legs  and  toes 
dingy  orange  ; webs  dusky  brown.  There 
did  not  appear  anything  remaikable  upon 
dissection  ; the  trachea  was  plain ; the 
ovaries  remarkably  small ; the  gizzoi’d  was 
also  very  small,  but  the  pai-t  between  the 
OBSopliagus  and  the  gizzard  was  large. 
The  skin  was  firmly  attached  to  every  part 
of  the  body.  It  was  very  poor,  but  did  not 
dissect  like  a young  bird.  There  was 
scarce])'  anything  in  the  stomach,  but  a 
bee  in  the  oesophagus  shews  that  it  was 
feeding  at  the  time  it  was  shot.  Whether 
the  female  or  immatured  young  of  this 
species  may  at  any  time  have  been  con- 
founded with  either  of  the  other  Mergan- 
sers, we  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  male  of  this,  as 
in  the  Smew,  is  at  first  very  similar  in 
ifiumage  to  ihe  female.  The  trachea  of 
the  male  of  tliis  siiecies  has  an  enlarge- 
ment about  the  middle,  consisting  of  bony 
plates  t)f  the  same  texture  as  the  rest  of 
it : at  the  lower  part  is  a large  labyilnthic 
bony  cavity,  of  an  irregular  heart-shape, 
with  two  oiienings  on  one  side  and  one  on 
the  other,  all  of  which  are  covered  with 
fine  membranes,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
this  the  two  branchi  sirring  and  enter  the 
lungs.  But  for  a figure  of  this  singular 
appsiratus  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
the  ‘ Linnean  Transactions  ’ quoted,  where 
an  excellent  paper  on  the  subject  of  extra- 
ordinaiy  tracheaj,  by  Dr.  Latham,  is  highly 
worth  the  attention  of  the  practical  Orni- 
thologist. Mr.  Pennant  says  this  species 
breeds  in  the'  Isle  of  Elay,  on  the  shores 


amongst  the  loose  stones.  (‘  Voyage  to  the 
Hebrides.’) 

Merlin. — [Jarrell,  i.  60;  HewiUon,  x. 
30.]  Falco  QCsalon,  Gmel.  ISyst.  i.  p.  284  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  40,  119  ; Baii  Syn.  p.  l.'i, 
15 ; Will.  p.  50,  t.  3 ; Bris.  i.  p.  382,  23 ; 
lb.  8vo,  p.  111.  Merlin,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
03 ; Ih.  fol.  t.  A.  12 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  85  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  22 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p. 
100,  03  ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  29 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  3 ; Walc.^Syn.  i.  t.  22;  Don.  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  t.  t)4.  — The  weight  of  the  male  of  this 
species  of  Falcon  is  about  five  ounces ; 
length  ten  inches.  Bill  bluish  lead-colour  ; 
cere  greenish  yeUow  ; irides  dusky.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  dusky  brown,  streaked 
with  black  down  the  shafts  of  each  feather ; 
on  the  back  of  the  head  the  feathers  are 
white  at  the  base,  tipped  with  ferruginous ; 
the  middle  of  each  feather  black  at  the 
point ; the  back,  scapulars,  rump,  and 
wings  cinereous  lead-colour,  each  feather 
marked  with  a long  slender  line  of  black 
down  the  shaft ; greater  quills  black ; the 
inner  webs  mai'ked  with  many  oblong 
white  spots ; those  next  the  body  are  co- 
loured lilie  the  back  on  the  outer  webs ; 
the  inner  webs  spotted  as  the  others  ; the 
two  first  feathers  are  much  indented 
towards  the  point  of  the  inner  web,  as  if 
cut  with  a pair  of  scissars  ; the  third  fea- 
ther rather  exceeds  the  second  in  length, 
and  is  the  loiigest ; the  throat  is  nearly 
white  ; breast,  belly,  sides,  and  thighs  fer- 
ruginous, streaked  with  dusky  ; vent  and 
under  tail-coverts  pale  ferruginous ; the 
under  wing-coverts  are  rufous-brown,  with 
round  white  spots  on  each  web  ; tail  like 
the  back,  crossed  with  six  or  seven  bars  of 
black ; the  end  black  for  almost  an  inch, 
slightly  tipped  with  white ; legs  yellow ; 
claws  black.  The  female  weighs  about 
nine  ounces ; length  twelve  inches  and  a 
half.  Bill,  cere,  and  irides  the  same.  The 
whole  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are 
brown,  tinged  with  ferruginous,  with 
dusky  streaks  on  the  shafts  ; beneath  yel- 
lowish white,  with  broad  dusky  brown 
streaks ; tail  brown,  like  the  back,  with 
five  or  six  narrow  bar's  of  yellowish  white, 
tipped  vrith  the  same.  The  above  desci'ip- 
tion  is  taken  from  the  birds  now  before 
us ; but  these  bir-ds  seem  to  vary  a little 
in  the  markings.  Mr.  Pennant  observes, 
the  bars  on  the  tail  are  generally  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  in  number;  butremar-ks 
in  one  specimen  there  were  only  eight. 
The  male  above  described  was  recently 
taken  aUve  in  a trap-cage  hung  in  a 
passage  of  a house,  in  which  there  was  a 
Bulfinch ; and  what  was  extraordinary  it 
had  lost  an  eye.  AVe  kept  it  ahve  for  some 
time,  and  found  it  extremely  docRe ; and 
what  was  remarkable,  would  dr'iuk  freely 
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whenever  water  was  oll'ered  it,  and  shewed 
signs  of  disti'ess  when  long  kept  without 
it.  Thi.s  reiniu'kahle  thirst,  so  unusual  in 
predaceous  birds, ' which  we  have  kept  for 
years  without  ever  attempting  to  think, 
was  certainly  occasioned  by  fever,  for  it 
died  of  nn  intlnnimatiou  on  its  lungs.  Tlie 
IMerlin  is  exceedingly  rapid  on  wing,  and 
was  used  formerly  in  fitleonry,  being  es- 
teemed for  its  courage,  though  inferior  in 
size.  The  female  will  kill  a Partiidge  at 
a single  pounce ; but  the  male  is  con- 
tented with  humbler  game.  The  wing  of 
this  species  is  not  so  long  and  pointed  as 
that  of  the  Hobby ; when  closed  it  does 
not  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail  by  an  inch 
and  a half.  It  flies  low,  and  is  generally 
seen  skimming  along  the  side  of  a hedge, 
or  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  pur- 
suit of  small  birds.  These  birds  visit  the 
South  of  England  in  October,  about  the 
time  the  Hobby  retires,  but  have  never 
been  observed  to  breed  further  south  than 
Cumberland,  where.  Hr.  Latham  infoi'ins 
us,  it  has  been  found  more  than  once  with 
four  young  ones,  placed  on  the  gi’ound. 
In  the  middle  of  a high  clump  of  heath 
upon  the  moors  in  Northumberland  we 
found  three  young  ones  about  half-grown, 
but  no  nest.  They  were  well  concealed, 
and  would  not  have  been  discovered  but 
by  a setdng-dog  making  a point  at  them. 
The  eggs  are  said  to  be  of  a plain  choco- 
late-colour, and  that  an  instance  has  been 
known  of  its  depositing  them  in  a de- 
serted Crow’s  nest. 

Mew. — See  AVinter  Mew. 

[Migratory  Pigeon. — See  Pigeon,  Passen- 
ger.] 

[Minute  Tringa.  — See  Sandpiper,  Lit- 
tle.] 

Mire-Drum. — See  Bittern. 

Missel-Bird. — See  Thrush,  Missel. 

Mitty. — See  Petrel,  Stonny. 

Mock  Nightingale. — See  Blackcap. 

[Montagu’s  Harrier.  — See  Falcon,  Ash- 
coloured.] 

Moor  Buzzard. — \_Yarrell,  i.  104;  Hewit- 
son,  xvi.  44.]  Falco  coruginosus,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  130,  29 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  207 ; Haii 
Syn.  p.  17,  A.  4;  Will.  p.  42,  t.  7 ; Ind. 
Orn.  i.  ]).  25,  53.  Circus  palustris,  Bris.  i. 
p.  401 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  115.  Busard,  Buf.  i. 
p.  218,  t.  10.  Moor  Buzzaa'd,  Br.  Zool.  i. 
No.  57  ; Ib.  fol.  67,  t.  A.  5 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
p.  225,  L. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  75,  t.  7 ; Albin, 


i.  t.  3 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  8 ; Lath. 
Syn.  i.  p.  53  ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  15  ; Wale.  Syn. 
i.  t.  8 ; Bult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  3.  — The  spe- 
cimen now  before  us  of  this  species  of  Fal- 
con is  a female  ; its  weight  twenty-eight 
ounces  and  a half ; length  twenty-three 
inches  and  a half.  BUI  black  ; cere  and 
irides  yellow.  The  whole  plumage  is  of  a 
chocolate-brown,  tinged  more  or  less  with 
ferruginous ; the  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a 
dull  yellow  legs  long  and  yellow  ; claws 
black.  The  male  is  somewhat  less,  weigh- 
ing about  twenty-one  ounces ; length 
twenty-one  inches  ; plumage  the  same, 
but  generally  brighter  in  colour.  These 
birds  are  subject  to  some  variety  in  mark- 
ings : sometimes  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
white ; others  have  the  whole  head  white, 
or  yellowish  ; the  shoulders  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  yellow ; and  we  have  seen  a 
specimen  with  the  head,  part  of  the  wing- 
coverts,  and  the  four  first  quill-feathers 
white.  These  mai'kings  are  considered 
as  mere  varieties,  as  some  are  said  to 
be  found  wholly  of  a chocolate-brown  : 
such,  however,  are  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon as  those  with  a yellow  crown,  or  of 
various  shades  of  that  colour  to  white.  In 
more  than  twenty  specimens  we  have  ex- 
amined, this  was  the  constant  mark,  ex- 
cept as  above  desciibed.  This  species 
appears  to  be  local,  mostly  frequenting 
swampy  moors  and  bai-ren  situations;  and 
though  rarely  met  with  in  the  more  culti- 
vated parts,  it  is  the  most  common  of  the 
Falcon  tribe  about  the  sandy  flats  on  the 
coast  of  Caermarthenshire,  where  they 
prey  uijon  young  rabbits ; and  we  have 
seen  no  less  than  nine  feeding  at  one  time 
upon  the  carcase  of  a sheep.  It  will  some- 
times feed  on  frogs,  lizards,  worms,  and 
even  the  lai’ger  insects.  The  nest  is  most 
frequently  made  on  the  ground  amongst 
short  wood,  furze,  or  fern.  It  is  composed 
of  sticks,  rushes,  or  coarse  grass ; some- 
times, though  rarely,  it  builds  in  the  fork 
of  a lai'ge  tree.  In  both  these  situations 
we  have  found  the  nest  with  eggs.  These 
are  perfectly  white,  witliout  any  spots ; 
considerably  less  than  those  of  the  Com- 
mon Buzzard.  It  is  by  no  means  a bird 
of  rapid  flight,  and  therefore  pounces  its 
prey  on  the  ground  ; for  which  purpose  it 
is  generally  seen  skimming  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  like  the  Ringtail.  It  is 
said  to  prey  on  fish  occasionally,  and  on 
young  Hucks  and  other  water-fow'l ; from 
which  circumstance  it  has  in  some  pai’ts 
obtained  the  name  of  Duck  Hawk.  In  tlie 
breeding  season,  when  the  female  is  set- 
ting, the  male  wOl  soar  to  a considerable 
height,  and  remain  suspended  on  wing  for 
a great  length  of  time. 

Monk. — See  Finch,  Bui. 
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Moor-Cock. — See  Grous,  Eed. 

Moor-Hen. — See  GaUinule,  Common. 

Moor-Titling. — See  Stonechat. 

Morillou.  — Anas  Glaucion,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  201,  26  ; Chnel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  525  ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  143,  11 ; lb.  p.  144  ; Will.  p.  282  ; 
hid.  Orn.  ii.  p.  868,  88.  MoriUon,  Bris. 
vi.  p.  406,  t.  36,  f.  1,  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  468. 
Glaucion,  or  Morillon,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
277  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  573,  F. ; Will.  Angl. 
p.  367 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  537,  77 ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  70. — Although  a bird  of  the  Duck 
kind  has  been  given  under  this  denomina- 
tion by  a vai-iety  of  authors  of  repute,  we 
confess  to  be  unacquainted  with  such  as  a 
distinct  species.  The  Golden-eye,  Tufted, 
and  Scaup  Ducks  have  been  given  the 
name  of  Morillon ; that  which  Linnmus 
calls  the  Glaucion  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Morillon  of  Brisson.  Dr.  Latham,  whose 
excellence  and  attention  in  the  study  of 
Ornithology  is  so  well  known,  acknow- 
ledges, in  his  ‘ Synopsis,’  his  doubts  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  bird,  though  he  has 
continued  it  as  a distinct  species  in  his 
‘ Index  Ornithologicus.’  That  gentleman 
mentions  having  received  a pair  by  the 
name  of  iMoiElon,  which  were  so  like  the 
female  Golden-eye  that  he  was  struck  with 
the  circumstance ; and  we  have  every  I’ea- 
son  to  believe  the  Morillon  of  Brisson  to 
be  no  other  than  a variety  of  the  male 
Golden-eye,  or  Tufted  Duck.  The  former 
of  these  birds  is  subject  to  great  variety, 
probably  from  age ; and  we  have  seen  it 
accord  so  nearly  with  the  description  given 
of  this  bird,  that  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  they  ai-e  one  and  the  same  species. 
The  description  given  of  this  bird  is  that 
it  is  rather  less  than  the  Golden-eye  ; 
length  near  fifteen  inches.  Bill  lead-co- 
lour; irides  golden  yellow;  the  head  is 
somewhat  crested ; that  and  most  of  the 
neck  black,  glossed  with  violet ; the  lorver 
part  of  the  neck  rufous-brown  ; the  back, 
scapulars,  and  rump  glossy  blackish  brown, 
with  a sUght  tinge  of  violet ; the  feathers 
on  the  breast  browm,  deeply  edged  with 
white  ; belly  white,  mixed  with  brown 
near  the  vent ; wing-coverts  blackish 
brown ; most  of  the  inner  ones  have  a cast 
of  green  ; the  ten  first  quills  are  blackish 
brown ; of  these  from  the  fourth  to  the 
tenth  are  marked  with  grey  more  or  less 
in  the  middle  of  the  outer  web  near  the 
shaft ; the  eleventh  and  twelfth  pale  grey, 
with  brown  tips  ; the  eight  following 
white,  tinged  as  the  last;  the  inner  of 
these  brown  on  the  inner  web ; the  six 
next  the  body  dark  brown,  and  the  outer 
one  of  these  has  a white  spot  on  the  outer 
web ; tail  violet-broTO ; legs  lead-colour ; 


claws  black.  The  description  given  by 
Mr.  Pennant  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  Brisson.  The  bill  is  of  a yellowish 
bro«  n ; irides  gold-colour  ; the  head  of  a 
dusky  rust-colour  ; round  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  is  a collar  of  white,  beneath 
that  a broader  of  grey ; the  back  and  co- 
verts dusky,  with  a few  white  hnes ; the 
greater  coverts  dusky,  with  a few  great 
spots  of  white  ; the  primai-ies  black ; the 
secondaries  white ; breast  and  belly  white ; 
tail  dusky ; the  sides  above  the  thighs 
black  ; the  legs  yellow.  The  same  author 
adds  that  the  bird  described  was  bought 
in  the  London  market,  but  •was  doubtful  of 
the  sex.  And  further  remarks  that  about 
tbe  same  time  he  was  favoured  with  an 
account  of  two  birds  of  this  species  shot  in 
Essex ; both  agreed  in  colour,  but  one 
weighed  twenty-six  ounces,  the  other  only 
nineteen.  In  the  second  edition  of  the 
‘ British  Zoology  ’ this  bh'd  is  called  Grey- 
headed Duck.  This  seems  to  be  the  bird 
figured  by  Lewin,  vol.  vii.  t.  256,  and  is 
called  Brown-headed  Duck.  We  believe 
there  is  little  doubt  this  is  no  other  than 
a variety  of  the  Golden-eye  in  one  stage  of 
plumage  before  it  arrives  to  maturity; 
many  of  which  we  have  seen,  and  proved 
to  be  such  by  the  singular  structure  of  the 
windpipe.  (In  Brisson’s  bird,  the  head 
being  black  and  the  legs  lead-coloured  in- 
duce us  to  think  it  is  a variety  of  the 
Tufted  Duck,  especially  as  he  mentions  the 
head  to  be  somewhat  crested  ; for*many  of 
them  are  without  the  long  piendant  fea- 
thers. We  must,  however,  leave  the  sub- 
ject to  future  Ornithologists,  who  may 
hereafter  be  able  to  determine  with  more 
certainty  if  such  a bird  as  the  Morillon 
actually  exists  as  a distinct  species.  And 
we  strongly  recommend  to  their  attention 
a careful  examination  of  the  ti’achea  or 
windpipe,  which  subject  is  so  ably  handled 
by  Dr.  Latham  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  ‘ Linnean  Transactions,’  accompanied 
with  excellent  figures  of  the  windpipes  of 
a variety  of  birds  ; amongst  these  are  those 
of  the  Golden-eye  and  Tufted  Duck,  the 
structure  of  which  may  be  consulted. 
[This  is  the  female  Golden-eye.] 

Morrot. — See  Guillemot,  Lesser. 

[Moss-Cheeper.  — Mr.  Thompson  gives 
this  as  the  Irish  name  of  the  Meadow 
Pipit  (Anthus  pratensis).] 

[Mountain  Bunting. — See  Bunting,  Snow.] 

Mountain  Cock. — See  Grous,  Wood. 

[Mountain  Finch.— See  Brambling.] 

[Mountain  Linnet.— See  Twite.] 


MOUNTAIN  SPAEROW. 

[Mountain  Sparrow. — See  SpaiTow,  Tree.] 

[Moustache  Tern.— See Tern.miskered.] 

Muggy. — See  ’Whitethroat,  Common. 

[Mullet  Hawk. — A provincial  name  of  the 
Ospi-ey,  as  communicated,  to  Mr.  Yarrell 
by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury.] 

MumrufiSn. — See  Titmouse,  Long-tailed. 


NIGHTINGALE. 

Murdering  Bird.  Shrike,  Cinereous. 
Murdering  Pie.  J 

jlmre.  — See  Guillemot,  Foolish ; and 
Razorbill. 

[Mute  Swan. — The  common  domesticated 
Swan,  not  given  by  Colonel  Mohtagu  as  a 
British  bird.] 


N. 


Nettle-Creeper.  1 See  [Blackcap  and] 

Nettlemonger.  | Whitethroat. 

Night  Hawk. — See  Goatsucker. 

[Night  Heron. — See  Heron,  Night.] 

Nightingale. — [^Yarrell,  i.  318  ; Hewit- 
son,  xxxiii.  124.]  Motacilla  Luscinia,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  328,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  950  ; 
Raii  Syn.  p.  78,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  161,  t.  41  ; 
Bris.  iii.  p.  397,  13 ; 16.  8vo,  i.  p.  420. 
Sylvia  Luscinia,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  506,  1 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  233 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  p.  206.  Le  Eossignol,  Buf.  v. 
p.  81,  t.  6,  f.  1.  Nightingale,  Br.  Zool.  i. 
No.  154 ; 16.  fol.  100,  t.  8,  1,  f.  2 ; Arct. 
Zool.  p.  416,  A. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  220,  t.  41 ; 
Albin,  iii.  t.  53  ; 16.  Song  Birds,  t.  p.  67 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  408,  1 ; 16.  Sup.  p.  180  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  99  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 
t.  229 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  8 ; Boa.  Br. 
Birds,  v.  t.  108. — This  species  of  Warbler 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Sky  Lark,  but  of  a 
more  slender  and  elegant  form.  Its 
•weight  is  six  drams;  length  near  seven 
inches.  Bill  brown ; hides  hazel.  The 
head  and  upper  pai-ts  of  the  body  pale 
tawny  ; the  under  pai-ts  cinereous-brown  ; 
tail  deep  tawny  red ; quiUs  brown  ; the 
outer  webs  reddish  brown ; legs  long,  and 
of  a light  brown;  The  female  is  rather 
less,  but  in  plumage  both  sexes  are  nearly 
alike.  This  is  the  largest  species  of  the 
Warbler  genus ; it  appears  with  us  some- 
times in  April,  but  most  commonly  not 
till  the  beginning  of  May.  The  females 
do  not  arrive  till  a week  or  ten  days  after 
the  males ; so  that  on  the  first  arrival  of 
these  birds  none  but  males  are  caught, 
which  has  given  rise  to  a supposition  that 
the  proportion  of  males  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  other  sex.  But  was  this  the 
case,  those  males  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  a mate  would  sing  all 
the  summer  through ; whereas  they  are 
all  .silent  by  the  latter  end  of  .June.  If  by 
accident  the  female  is  killed,  the  malo 


assumes  his  song  again,  and  wiU  continue 
to  sing  very  late  in  the  summer,  or  till  he 
finds  another  mate.  This  we  have  proved 
by  taking  the  female  on  her  nest,  when 
the  male  assumed  his  usual  vociferous 
notes,  which  attracted  another  female.  In 
birds  that  pair  there  is  no  doubt  nature 
has  given  an  equal  proportion  of  both 
sexes  ; and  yet,  what  is  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable,  if  either  sex  is  destroyed 
before  the  great  demand  of  nature  is  per- 
fected, the  remaining  sex  generally  finds 
a second  mate.  This  we  have  observed  in 
many  species ; and  Mr.  White,  in  his 
‘ History  of  Selborne,’  I’emarks  the  same 
with  respect  to  Partridges.  The  male 
Nightingales,  as  well  as  all  the  migrative 
species  of  Warblers,  never  quit  the  place 
they  first  resort  to,  but  attract  the  females 
by  their  song.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  such  females  as  have  not  at  first 
paired,  or  by  accident  lose  their  mate,  are 
continually  wandering  in  search  of  the 
other  sex.  The  local  situation  of  this 
bird,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  probably 
occasioned  by  a pecullaiity  of  food,  which 
may  be  found  iu  some  places,  and  not  in 
others.  The  Nightingale  is  said  to  be 
found  only  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire  ; and 
certainly  not  farther  west  than  the  eastern 
borders  of  Devonshire  ; although  they  are 
plentiful  both  in  Somersetshire  and  Dor- 
setshire. Why  they  should  not  be  found 
in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  Devonshii-e  and 
Cornwall,  which  appear  equally  calculated 
for  their  residence,  both  from  the  mild- 
ness of  the  air  and  variety  of  ground,  is 
beyond  the  natui'alist’s  penetration.  The 
bounds  prescribed  to  all  animals,  and  even 
plants,  is  a curious  and  important  fact  in 
the  gi'eat  works  of  Nature.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  Nightingale  may  pos- 
sibly not  be  found  ifi  any  part  but  where 
cowslips  grow  plentifully  ; certainly  -wfith 
respect  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  this 
coincidence  is  just.  This  bird  resides 
wholly  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  so  con- 
cealed tliat  it  is  seldom  seen.  It  prepares 
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a nest  the  latter  end  of  May,  made  of  dry 
leaves,  generally  of  the  oak,  and  Lined  with 
dry  grass,  usually  placed  on  the  ground 
amongst  the  same  materials  with  which  it 
is  composed ; so  that  it  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered. The  eggs  are  four  or  live  in 
number,  of  a uniform  dark  bi'own  colour, 
rather  larger  than  those  of  a Hedge  Spar- 
row ; their  weight  about  forty-seven  grains. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched  its  song 
ceases,  and  it  is  no  more  heard  during  the 
remainder  of  its  stay  \vith  us.  It  is  a mis- 
taken notion  that  this  or  any  of  the  later 
breeding  birds  have  a second  brood  in  the 
same  season ; and  we  may  be  assured 
whenever  a later  brood  than  usual  is 
found  some  accident  has  befallen  the  first. 
We  have  before  asserted  that  the  song  of 
birds  is  the  effusion  of  love ; and  though 
there  are  some  who  frequently  sing  in  the 
autumn,  and  even  in  winter,  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  it  does  not  follow  they  have  a 
nest ; but  their  testes  will  always  be  found 
enlarged  : these  are  only  such  as  are  early 
breeders,  the  liedbreast.  Wren,  and  Wood 
Lark.  Mr.  Pennant  has  been  very  diffuse 
on  the  subject  of  this  bird,  in  his  usual 
elegant  manner ; but  as  we  confine  our 
pen  to  the  facts  of  Natural  History,  as  far 
as  relates  to  birds  in  this  country,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ 
for  the  more  elegant  and  classical  informa- 
tion.* The  variety  of  this  bird's  notes  cer- 
tainly exceeds  all  others.  Of  a still  sum- 
mer’s night,  when  all  is  hushed  in  silence, 
the  vocal  powers  of  the  Nightingale  are 
most  distinctly  heard  : in  confinement  it 
is  much  longer  in  song ; but  it  is  much  to 
be  questioned  if  its  notes  are  so  strong  and 
pure.  The  young  are  difficult  to  be  raised 
by  hand ; at  first  they  are  fed  with  meal- 
worms, and  afterwards  with  sheep’s-heart 
boiled.  The  winter  residence  of  this  bird 
is  said  to  be  in  Asia,  and  that  it  migrates 
as  far  north  as  Siberia,  and  is  found  at 
Kamtschatka.  Has  not  been  noticed  in 
Ireland. 

Supplement. — took  a nest  of  young 
Nightingales  early  in  June,  and  placed 
them  in  a cage  in  order  to  observe  what 
they  were  fed  with  by  the  parent  birds, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  principally  small 
green  caterpillars.  Mr.  Dickinson,  who 
resides  in  Wai’wickshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Shropshire,  is  cleaily  of  opinion  the 
Nightingale  does  not  visit  that  part  of  the 
country.  We  could  not  discover  this  bird 
in  Lincolnshire,  although  the  Greater  Pet- 
tychaps,  and  Lesser  Whitethroat  were  not 
uncommon  ; possibly  this  defect  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  wood  ; for  near 
Peterborough,  in  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  several  were 
heard  ; and  from  thence  to  Oundle  plenti- 
ful, where  it  was  wooded  and  enclosed. 
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In  Whitlebury  Forest  frequent,  as  well  as 
the  other  Warblers  before  mentioned.  By 
experience  we  learn  that  this  as  well  as 
other  birds  accidentally  vary  from  their 
line  of  migration,  or  extend  beyond  their 
usual  limits.  Thus,  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  we  heard  this  charming  bird  in  the 
south  of  Devon,  near  Kingsbridge,  pouring 
forth  his  matchless  song,  on  tlie  4tli  of 
May,  1800,  to  our  great  astonishment;  but 
to  our  no  small  mortification  (though  ex- 
pected) he  did  not  remain  longer  than  one 
day.  We  have  been  told  the  Nightingale 
has  been  noticed  about  Doncaster,  in  York- 
shire, the  limits  hitherto  prescribed  to  its 
northern  range  in  England.  But  in  the 
‘ Tyne  Mercury  ’ for  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, 1808,  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared, and  was  copied  into  the  ‘ Sun  ’ and 
other  papers  : — “It  may  be  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  Nightingale  has  been  heard 
frequentlj'  during  the  present  summer  in 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Londs- 
dale,  in  Fisher  Street,  Carlisle.  We  have 
heard  it  observed  that  this  bird  was  never 
farther  north  than  Yorkshire,  nor  more  to 
the  west  than  Devonshire.  Our  woods  are 
rendered  melodious  by  the  Thrush,  the 
Linnet,  and  the  Blackbird ; but  like  the 
groves  of  Scotland,  we  believe  they  were 
never  before  visited  by  the  sweet  and  ten- 
der strains  of  this  nocturnal  Warbler.”  Al- 
though the  Nightingale  finds  the  South  of 
England  most  congenial,  and  has  perhaps 
never  heen  observed  north  of  the  Tweed, 
yet  on  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  not 
uncommon  much  farther  north  than  any 
part  of  Scotland.  Is  said  to  breed  in  Swe- 
den, and  Germany  near  Dresden.  Is  men- 
tioned as  being  common  in  the  most  east- 
ern parts  of  Egypt ; and  at  the  time  of 
migration  is  plentiful  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  Is  also  plentiful  in  lower 
Egypt  in  the  winter ; in  different  parts  of 
the  Delta,  amongst  the  thickest  coverts, 
several  were  observed ; but  they  did  not 
sing,  but  only  used  the  common  note  of 
alarm  so  frequently  heard  in  England,  es- 
pecially when  any  one  approaches  their 
nest.  They  arrive  in  Egypt  in  autumn, 
and  depart  in  spring.  (Sonnini’s  ‘ Travels 
into  Egypt,’  ii.  p.  51).  A very  curious  ac- 
count of  the  keeping  and  feeding  Night- 
ingales, by  a gentleman  of  Highgate,  re- 
lated in  the  ‘ Monthly  Magazine,’  for  1808, 
may  be  perused  with  advantage  by  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  these  birds  in 
health. 

Night  Jarr. — See  Goatsucker ; and  Shrike, 
Cinereous. 

[Noddy.— See  Tern,  Noddy.] 

Nope. — See  Finch,  Bui. 


NORFOLK  PLOVER. 
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[Norfolk  Plover. — See  Bustard,  Thick- 
kneed.] 

[Northern  Diver.— See  Diver,  Northern.] 

Nun. — See  Titmouse,  Blue. 

Nutcracker. — [FarrelZ,  ii.  130].  Corviis 
carj’ocatactes,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  157, 10 ; Gmcl. 
Syst.  i.  p.  370 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  42,  5 ; Will. 
p.  90,  t.  20;  Ind.  Oni.  i.  p.  104,  39;  Shaw, 
Zool.  vii.  p.  353,  t.  43 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  p.  82.  Nucifraga,  Bris.  ii.  p.  59,  1,  t. 
6,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  171.  Casse-noix,  Buf. 

iii.  p.  122,  t.  9.  Nutcracker,  Br.  Zool.  App. 
t.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  252,  D. ; Will.  Angl. 
p.  132,  t.  20 ; Edio.  t.  240 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p; 
400,  38  ; Sup.  p.  82  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  t. 
40 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  38 ; Don.  Br.  Birds, 

iv.  t.  80.  — This  species  of  Crow  is  about 
the  size  of  a Magpie ; length  thirteen 
inches.  The  bill  is  two  inches  long,  nearly 
strait,  and  black ; irides  hazel.  The  fea- 
thers that  reflect  over  the  nostrils  are  bor- 
dered with  brown  ; upper  part  of  the  head 
and  nape  of  the  neck  black ; the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  rusty  brown,  marked 
■nith  triangular  white  spots,  which  are 
larger  on  the  under  parts;  the  vent  white; 
quills  and  tail  black,  the  last  tipped  with 
white ; legs  black.  These  birds  are  said 
to  vary  in  size ; and  a variety  is  mentioned 
spotted  black  and  white.  It  is  a rare  spe- 
cies in  England ; two  in.stances  only  on 
record : one  shot  in  Flintshire,  the  other 
in  Kent.  Most  frequent  in  Germany ; 
found  also  in  Sweden  and  Denmark ; said 
to  visit  Burgundy  in  vast  flocks.  The 
Nutcracker  is  said  to  lay  up  a store  of 
acorns  and  nuts  for  winter ; but  we  much 
doubt  the  fact,  as  no  animal  but  such  as 
become  pai-tly  torpid  in  cold  weather  re- 
quire such  a provision.  Such  stores  are 
most  probably  the  collection  of  dormice, 
or  some  such  animals,  which  being  found 
by  this  bird  is  plundered.  The  same  fa- 
culty is  attributed  to  the  Jay  and  Nut- 
hatch ; but  they  only  rob  the  granary  of 
mice,  who  frequently  deposit  their  winter 
store  in  the  hollow  of  a tree ; such  as 
beans,  peas,  corn,  nuts,  and  acorns.  This 
bil’d,  whose  pai’tial  food  seems  to  be  the 
kernels  of  nuts,  most  probably  breaks  the 
shell  in  the  manner  of  the  Nuthatch,  by 
hacking  a hole  in  it,  or  splitting  the  shell 
by  reiterated  strokes  of  the  bill,  for  which 
that  part  seems  better  calculated  than  for 
cracking  it  by  compression,  as  the  Gros- 
beak breaks  the  stones  of  the  haw,  whose 
bill  is  short  and  strong,  and  furnished 
with  muscles  of  prodigious  strength.  It 
is  said  in  some  parts  to  keep  chiefly  in  the 
pine  forests,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the 
seed  of  that  tree.  Is  also  said  to  make  its 
nest  in  the  hole  of  a tree,  which  it 


perforates,  or  at  least  enlarges  what  has 
already  been  begun  by  the  Woodpecker : 
the  biU  seems  not  ill  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose. Is  found  common  in  the  pine  fo- 
rests of  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  all  over 
Kamtschatka. 

Supplement.  — Mr.  Anstice  assures  us 
he  saw  one  of  this  rare  species  near  Bridge- 
water,  upon  a Scotch  fir,  in  the  autumn  of 
1805.  This  accurate  observer  of  nature 
could  not  be  deceived,  as  he  examined  the 
bird,  and  attended  to  its  actions  for  some 
time  with  the  aid  of  a pocket  telescope, 
which  he  usually  carries  with  him  for  si- 
milar purposes.  In  August,  1808,  one  of 
these  birds  was  shot  in  the  north  of  De- 
von, now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Comyns. 
Another  is  stated  to  have  been  shot  in 
Cornwall.  (‘  Monthly  Magazine  ’ for  De- 
cember, 1808).  [In  the  ‘Zoologist’  for 
1845,  at  p.  824,  Mr.  W.  E.  Fisher  men- 
tions a peculiarity  in  the  beak  of  a Nut- 
cracker killed  at  Rollesby,  near  Yarmouth; 
the  upper  mandible  projected  considerably 
beyond  the  lower ; its  stomach  contained 
nothing  but  the  remains  of  coleopterous 
insects.  In  the  same  volume  Mr.-Borrer 
records,  at  p.  868,  that  a Nutcracker  was 
obtained  at  Alfristone,  in  Sussex,  in  May, 
1833.  At  p.  1073  Mr.  Fisher  figures  the 
specimen  killed  at  Rollesby,  together  with 
the  beaks  of  two  supposed  species,  for 
which  the  names  of  Nucifraga  cai’yocatac- 
tes  and  N.  brachyrhynchus  have  been  pro- 
posed by  De  Selys  Longchamps,  the  former 
having  the  beak  long  and  slender,  and  the 
upper  mandible  considerably  longer  than 
the  lower ; and  the  latter  having  the  beak 
much  shorter,  much  stouter,  and  the  man- 
dibles of  equal  length.] 

Nuthatch.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are : Bill  strait,  strong, 
sharp-pointed.  Nostrils  covered  witli  re- 
flected bristles.  Tongue  short,  horny,  and 
jagged  at  the  end.  Toes  three  forward, 
one  backwoi’d ; midtUe  toe  closely  joined 
at  the  base  to  the  others ; back  toe  as  large 
as  the  middle  one. 

Nuthatch,  European. — [Yarrell,n.  188; 
Hewitson,  Ixii.  247.]  Sitta  Europcea,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  177,1;  Gmcl.  Syst.  i.  p.  440; 
Raii  S7jn.  p.  47,  A.  4 ; Will.  p.  08,  t.  23 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  261, 1 ; Bris.  iii.  p.  588,  1, 
t.  29  ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  474.  La  Bittelle,  on 
Torchepot,  Buf.  v.  p.  460,  t.  20.  Nuthatch, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  89,  t.  38 ; Ib.  fol.  81,  1. 11. ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  170 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  142, 
t.  23 ; Albin,  ii.  t.  28 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  t.  53 ; Lath.  Sy?i.  ii.  p.  648 ; Sup.  p. 
117  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  61 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  5 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  81.  Provincial  ; 
Nuf,jobber;  Woodcrncker.  — This  is  the 
only  species  met  with  in  England.  It  is 
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about  the  size  of  a SpaiTow ; length  near 
six  inches ; weight  rather  more  than  six 
drams.  The  bill  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  both  mandibles  equally 
convex,  and  a little  compressed  sideways ; 
the  upper  one  dusky,  lower  one  whitish  at 
the  base  ; irides  hazel.  The  crown  of  the 
head  and  whole  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  of  a bluish  grey ; from  the  upper  man- 
dible through  the  eye  is  a black  streak 
passing  backwards  down  the  neck ; chin 
and  cheeks  whitish ; breast  and  beUy  buff- 
colour  ; sides  and  thighs  ferruginous  ches- 
nut ; quills  dusky ; under  coverts  of  the 
tail  white,  margined  with  ferniginous ; tail 
short,  composed  of  twelve  feathers,  but  not 
stiff,  as  in  the  Woodpeckers;  the  two  mid- 
dle ones  bluish  grey ; the  outer  one  is 
black,  tipped  with  grey,  separated  by  a 
white  bar;  the  second  nearly  the  same, 
but  the  spot  of  white  is  only  on  the  inner 
web  ; the  rest  ore  black,  more  or  less 
marked  with  a little  grey  and  white  at  the 
ends  ; legs  pale  yellowish ; claws  large  ; 
the  hind  one  very  strong.  The  female  is 
lighter  coloured  beneath,  especially  about 
the  sides  and  thighs.  The  singular  noise 
produced  by  some  species  of  Woodpeckers, 
by  reiterated  strokes  of  the  bill  against  the 
decayed  limb  of  a tree,  has  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  this  bird.  It  remains 
with  us  the  -whole  year,  but  is  a local  bird, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  We  have  never  obseiwed  it  far 
north,  nor  so  far  west  as  ComwaU.  It 
chiefly  affects  wooded  and  inclosed  situa- 
tions, choosing  the  deserted  habitation  of 
a Woodpecker  in  some  tree  for  the  place  of 
nidification.  This  hole  is  first  contracted 
by  a plaster  of  clay,  leaving  only  sufficient 
room  for  itself  to  pass  in  and  out.  The 
nest  is  made  of  dead  leaves,  most  times 
those  of  the  oak,  which  are  heaped  together 
■without  much  order.  The  eggs  are  six  or 
seven  in  number,  white,  spotted  with  rust- 
colour,  80  exactly  like  those  of  the  Great 
Titmouse  in  size  and  markings  that  it  is 


impossible  to  distinguish  a difference.  If 
the  barrier  of  plaster  at  the  entrance  is  de- 
stroyed when  they  have  eggs,  it  is  speedily 
replaced ; a peculiar  instinct  to  prevent 
their  nest  being  destroyed  by  the  Wood- 
pecker and  other  birds  of  superior  size 
who  build  in  the  same  situation.  No  per- 
secution will  force  this  little  bird  from  its 
habitation  when  sitting ; it  defends  its 
nest  to  the  last  extremity,  strikes  the  in- 
vader -with  its  bill  and  -«ings,  and  makes  a 
hissing  noise ; and,  after  every  effort  of 
defence,  will  suffer  itself  to  be  taken  in  the 
hand  rather  than  quit.  The  Nuthatch  is 
more  expert  in  climbing  than  the  Wood- 
pecker, for  it  runs  in  all  directions  up  and 
down  a tree  ; whereas  the  other  is  never 
observed  to  descend.  The  stiff  tail  of  those 
birds  support  them  in  the  act  of  climbing 
and  hacking.  The  flexible  tail  of  the  Nut- 
hatch gives  it  no  such  advantage,  nor  does 
it  seem  to  want  it,  for  its  most  favourite 
position,  when  breaking  a nut,  is  with  the 
head  do-wnwards.  In  the  autumn  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find,  in  the  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  an  old  tree,  a great  many 
broken  nut-shells,  the  work  of  this  bird, 
who  repeatedly  returns  to  the  same  spot 
for  this  purpose.  When  it  has  fixed  the 
nut  firm  in  a chink,  it  turns  on  all  sides 
in  order  to  strike  it  -with  most  advantage. 
This,  with  the  common  hazel-nut,  is  a 
work  of  some  labour ; but  it  breaks  a fil- 
bert -with  ease.  In  defect  of  such  food, 
insects  and  their  larva3  are  sought  after 
amongst  the  moss  on  trees  and  old  tliatched 
buildings.  It  is  commonly  met  -with  about 
orchai’ds,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
cyder  season  picking  the  seeds  from  the 
refuse  of  the  pressed  apples.  The  note  is 
various  ; in  the  spring  it  has  a remarkable 
loud,  shrill  whistle,  which  ceases  after  in- 
cubation ; in  the  autumn  a double  re- 
iterated cry. 

Nutaobber. — See  Nuthatch. 
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Oar  Cock. — See  Rail,  Water. 

Oat-Fowl. — See  Bunting,  Snow. 

Oke.  — See  Auk,  Black-bUled  ; and  Ra- 
zorbill. 

[Olivaceous  Gallinule. — See  GaUinule,  Oli- 
vaceous.] 

Oliye. — See  Oyster-catcher. 


[Orangelegged  Hobby.  1 See  Falcon, 

[Orangelegged  Falcon./  Eedfooted.] 

Oriole. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are:  Bill  strait,  conic,  shai-p- 
pointed ; edges  cultrated,  inclining  in- 
wards ; mandibles  of  eqrral  length.  Nos- 
trils small,  pai-tly  covered.  Tongue  dirided 
at  the  end.  Toes  three  forward,  one  back- 
ward ; middle  one  joined  near  the  base  to 
the  outmost. 
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Oriole,  Golden. — [Yarrell,  i.  237 ; Hcio- 
itson,  xxvi.  94.]  Oriolus  GalbuJa,  Lin.  Syst. 

i.  p.  ICO,  1;  Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  382;  Ind. 
Orn.  i.  p.  186,  45 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p. 
126  ; Nat.  Miscel.  viii.  t.  285  ; Shaw,  Zool. 
vii.  p.  408,  t.  53.  Gnlbula,  Raii  Syn.  p. 

68,  5 ; Jnil.  p.  147,  t.  30,  38.  Oriolus,  Bris. 

ii.  p.  320,  58 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  247.  Le  Loiiot, 
Buf.  iii.  p.  254,  t.  17.  Yellow  Bird  from 
Bengal,  Alhin,  iii.  t.  19.  Witwall,  Will. 
Angl.  p.  198.  Golden  Thrush,  Edw.  1. 185. 
Golden  Oriole,  Br.  Zool.  App.  4,  t.  4 ; Leio- 
in,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  43 ; Lath.  Syn.  ii.  p. 
449,  43  ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  89 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  i. 
t.  7. — This  is  the  only  species  ever  found 
in  England,  a few  instances  of  which  are 
only  on  record.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Blackbii'd  ; length  nine  inches  and  a half. 
The  bill  is  bro^vnish  red ; irides  red.  Ge- 
neral colour  of  the  plumage  fine  golden 
yellow ; between  the  bill  and  eye  a streak 
of  black ; the  wings  black,  marked  here 
and  there  with  yellow,  and  a patch  of  the 
same  in  the  middle  of  the  wing ; the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  in- 
clining to  ohve  at  the  base,  the  very  tips 
yeUow';  the  base  half  of  the  others  black, 
the  rest  yellow;  legs  lead-colour;  claws 
black.  The  female  is  of  a dull  greenish 
brown,  in  those  parts  where  the  male  is 
black ; wings  dusky  ; tail  dirty  green  ; all 
but  the  two  middle  feathers  yellowish 
white  at  the  ends.  This  beautiful  bird  is 
not  uncommon  in  France,  where  it  breeds. 
The  nest  is  curiously  constructed,  in  shape 
like  a purse  : it  is  fastened  to  the  extreme 
forked  branches  of  tall  trees,  composed  of 
fibres  of  hemp  or  straw,  mixed  with  fine 
di-y  stalks  of  grass,  and  lined  with  moss 
and  hvenvort.  The  eggs  ai-e  four  or  five 
ih  number,  of  a dirty  white,  marked  with 
small  dark  brown  spots,  which  are  thickest 
about  the  lai-ger  end.  She  is  said  to  be  so 
tenacious  of  her  eggs  as  to  suffer  herself 
to  be  taken  with  the  nest.  Their  food  is 
figs,  grapes,  and  cherries,  in  the  season ; 
at  other  times_;  insects.  Their  note  is  a 
loud,  shriU  cry,  which  may  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  European  continent  during 
the  summer  months,  but  rarely  so  far 
north  as  England  or  Sweden ; has  been 
observed  in  Malta  in  September  on  [its 
passage  southward,  and  on  its  return  in 
the  spring  northward  ; supposed  to  winter 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  Is  met  with  in  China 
and  Bengal,  as  well  as  at  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope. 

Supplement.— In  the  ‘ Monthly  Maga- 
zine’ for  December,  1809,  mention  is  made 
of  two  having  been  shot  in  Cornwall.  The 
nest  of  tlie  Golden  Oriole,  figured  by  Sepp, 
appears  to  be  composed  of  pale  moss  mixed 
with  feathers.  In  the  first  plumage  the 
males  resemble  the  other  sex.  Ai-e  said 
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to  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Con- 
tinent, migrating  from  one  part  to  another 
at  different  seasons  : in  their  passage 
through  Egypt,  which  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, they  ai-e  there  taken  for  food.  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  Mango-bird  of  India. 
[In  the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1845  the  Eev.  J. 
Pemberton  Bartiett  records,  at  p.  824,  an 
instance  of  the  Golden  Oriole  breeding  at 
Ord,  in  East  Kent,  in  June,  1830 ; the 
young  were  taken,  but  could  not  be  brought 
up  by  hand ; two  years  previously  several 
young  Orioles  were  shot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  same  volume,  at  p.  868,  Mr. 
Borrer  informs  us  that  three  males  were 
shot  neai’  Alfristone,  Sussex,  in  May,  1833. 
In  the  volume  for  1849  Mr.  Ellman  in- 
forms us,  at  p.  2490,  that  a pair  of  Orioles 
nested  at  Elmstone,  in  Kent,  during  the 
summer  of  that  year ; the  nest,  eggs  and 
parent  birds  were  all  obtained ; the  nest 
was  suspended  from  the  top  branch  of  an 
oak  tree,  and  was  composed  of  wool  care- 
fully bound  together  with  dried  grass ; 
there  were  three  eggs,  pure  white  mottled 
with  black.  In  the  volume  for  1865  Mr. 
Eodd  records,  at  p.  9610  and  9617,  the  oc- 
currence of  severM  specimens  in  the  Scilly 
Islands  in  Apiil  of  that  year.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  these  beautiful  birds 
would  breed  freely  in  this  country  were 
they  not  wantonly  destroyed  immediately 
on  their  ai-rival.] 

Orpheus  Warbler.  — See  Wai-bler,  Or- 
pheus. 

[Ortolan. — See  Bunting,  Greenheaded.] 

Osprey. — lYarrell,  i!  30;  Hewitson,  \i. 
19.]  Falco  Haliseetus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  129, 
26 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i;  p.  263 ; Ind.  Om.  i.  p. 
17,  30 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  t.  p.  13 ; Shaw, 
Zool.  vii.  p.  82.  Moi-phnos,  seu  Clanga, 
Raii  Syn.  p.  7,  6 ; Will.  p.  32 ; Ib.  Angl. 
p.  03.  Baldbusardus  Anglorum,  Raii  Syn. 
p.  16,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  37  ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  69,  t. 
6.  Baldbuzard,  Buf.  i.  p.  103,  t.  2 ; B7-1S. 
i.  p.  440,  10,  t.  34 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  120.  Os- 
prey, Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  40  ; Ib.  fol.  fi.  65,  t. 
A.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  91 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  5 ; Lath.  S^jn.  i.  p.  45  ; Sup.  p. 
13 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  5 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  2 ; White,  Hist.  Selb.  j).  97 ; Don.  Br. 
Birds,  iii.  t.  70.  Provincial : Fishing  Hawk ; 
Fishing  Eagle ; Bald  Buzzard. — This  large 
species  of  Falcon  weighs  between  four  and 
five  pounds  ; length  near  two  feet.  The 
bill  is  black ; cere  blue ; irides  yellow. 
The  feathers  on  the  head  ai-e  brown,  with 
white  margins  ; the  back  part  of  the  head, 
throat,  ami  neck  white,  with  a little  ntix- 
ture  of  brown  ; beneath  the  eye  is  a baud 
of  brown  reaching  almost  to  tlio  shoulder; 
the  body  is  browu  above,  the  under  pails 
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are  wliite ; the  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
transversely  haired  with  white  on  the  inner 
webs,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  which 
ai’c  wholly  brown ; legs  short,  strong, 
naked,  of  a bluish  ash-colour ; claws  long, 
much  hooked,  and  black;  the  outer  toe 
turns  easily  backwards ; and,  what  is  re- 
markable, the  claw  belonging  to  it  is  lai'ger 
than  that  of  the  inner  toe.  These  birds 
seem  to  vai-y  a little  in  plumage ; that 
from  which  Mr.  Pennant  took  his  descrip- 
tion had  a spot  of  white  on  the  joint  of  the 
■ning  next  the  body ; the  breast  spotted 
with  dull  yellow ; the  greater  quills  black  ; 
the  interior  webs  varied  with  brown  and 
white.  This  species  is  now  rarely  met 
with  in  England ; it  resides  chiefly  near 
water,  especially  large  rivers  and  lakes. 
Its  principal  food  is  fish,  which  it  catches 
with  great  dexterity,  by  pouncing  on  them 
with  vast  rapidity,'  and  caiTying  them  off 
in  its  talons.  We  are  informed  it  is  fre- 
quently seen  about  the  Lake  of  Killamey, 
in  Ireland,  at  particular  seasons ; no  doubt 
breed  there.  It  is  said  to  make  its  nest 
generaUy  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of 
water,  composed  of  flags  and  rushes ; but 
we  once  saw  the  nest  of  this  bird  on  the 
top  of  a chimney  of  a ruin  in  an  island  on 
Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland : it  was  lai’ge 
and  flat,  foimed  of  sticks  laid  across,  and 
resting  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  lined 
•with  flags.  It  is  said  to  lay  three  or  four 
white  eggs,  of  an  elliptical  fonn,  ratlier  less 
than  those  of  a Hen.  Many  of  the  ancient 
■nuiters  have  described  this  bird  to  have 
one  foot  subpalmated  ; a circumstance 
that  has  never  occiuTed  in  any  animal ; 
each  side  always  corresponds  in  size  and 
shape.  The  Osprey  can  neither  swim  nor 
dive,  but  takes  its  prey  as  they  approach 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Supplement. — This  species  of  Falcon 
seems  to  be  more  plentiful  in  Devonshire 
than  any  pai-t  of  the  kingdom  ; for  many 
years  past  one  or  two  within  our  know- 
ledge have  been  shot  almost  every  year : 
three  have  come  under  our  inspection 
since  the  year  1805,  and  these  were  aR 
males,  weighing  from  three  pounds  six 
ounces  to  four  pounds.  These  were  nearly 
similar  in  plumage,  hut  ns  they  are  some- 
what diflerent  from  that  described  in  the 
foi’mer  part  of  this  ■(vork,  ■wdiich  was  pro- 
bably a female,  it  may  be  proper  to  de- 
scribe a male.  Length  about  two  feet ; 
breadth  about  five  feet  six  inches.  The 
sides  of  the  head  behind  the  eyes  are 
white,  extending  to  the  hind  head,  at 
Avhich  part  it  is  mixed  with  brown  : on 
the  chin  n few  slender  dusky  streaks ; 
across  the  upper  breast  a verj'  broad  band 
of  brown,  the  feathers  margined  paler : 
all  the  other  parts  beneath  white,  like  the 
foiTner.  The  upper  parts  also  like  the 


former : the  quills  dusky,  some  that  had 
not  been  moulted  are  brown  : the  tail 
dusky  brown,  the  pale  bars  not  very  con- 
spicuous on  the  upper  side  : the  legs  and 
toes  are  remarkably  roughened  with  scales, 
and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  extremity  of 
the  outer  toe  are  two  or  three  spines.  This 
was  shot  in  July.  Another  shot  in  No- 
vember has  the  plumage  much  brighter ; 
the  upper  parts  darker,  being  dusky  brown, 
and  all  the  feathers  on  those  parts,  even 
the  quills,  are  slightly  tipped  with  yellow- 
ish white : the  dark  streak  or  patch  be- 
hind the  eye  is  destitute  of  white  tips  to 
the  feathers  : the  under  parts  like  the  last. 
The  third,  shot  in  October,  is  like  that 
killed  in  November.  In  the  Falcon  tribe 
it  is  usual  for  the  feathers  on  the  thighs 
to  be  long,  and  hang  down  below  the 
knees ; but  in  this  the  feathers  on  those 
parts  are  remarkably  short,  and  conse- 
quently better  adapted  for  submersion,  or 
pouncing  on  its  scaly  prey.  The  rough- 
ened feet  and  the  unusual  disposition  of 
the  talons,  which  ai-e  formidable,  greatly 
contribute  towards  securing  it.  Short 
downy  feathers  continue  half-way  down 
the  front  of  the  legs,  but  not  behind.  An 
Osprey  was  seen  to  stoop  and  can-y  OS'  a 
young  Wild  Duck,  half-gro'wn,  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  Slapton  Ley ; the 
Duck  by  struggling  feU.  from  the  talons  of 
the  Eagle,  but  was  again  recovered  before 
it  reached  the  water.  Near  the  above  lake 
a specimen  that  was  shot  in  October,  1809, 
was  found  to  be  plentifully  gorged  rrith 
perch.  As  we  were  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Avon,  at  Aveton  GiSord,  on 
the  0th  of  April,  1811,  we  observed  an  Os- 
prey hawking  for  fish ; at  last  its  attention 
was  arrested,  and,  like  the  Kestrel  in 
search  of  mice,  it  became  stationary,  as  if 
examining  what  had  attracted  its  attention. 
After  a pause  of  some  time,  it  descended 
to  -within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  there  continued  hovering  for 
another  short  interval,  and  then  precipi- 
tated itself  into  the  water  with  such  great 
celerity  as  to  be  nearly  immersed.  In  three 
or  four  seconds  the  bird  rose  without  any 
apparent  difiiculty,  and  carried  ofi"  a trout 
of  moderate  size,  and,  instead  of  alighting 
to  regale  upon  its  prey,  it  soared  to  a pro- 
digious height,  and  did  not  descend  within 
our  view.  This  bird  flies  heavily,  not  much 
unlike  the  common  Buzzard ; but  ■not  un- 
frequendy  glides  slowly  -with  motionless 
wing.  When  examining  the  water  for  prey, 
its  wings  are  in  continual  motion,  although 
it  remains  stationaiy  for  a considerable 
time;  its  superior  weight,  perhaps,  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  continue  suspension  in 
the  air,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  mo- 
tion of  the  wings,  like  the  Kestrel.  Pos- 
sibly die  Osprey  was  fomerly  ti'ained  for 
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hawking  of  fish,  as  wo  find,  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  AVilliam  and  Maiy, 
persons  were  prohibited  at  a certain  period 
of  the  year,  fi-om  taking  any  salmon,  sal- 
mon-peal, or  salmon-kind,  by  Hawks,  racks, 
gins,  itc. 

Ouzel,  Black. — See  Blackbird. 

Ouzel,  Mountain. — See  Ouzel,  Eing. 

Ouzel,  Penrith.  — Supplement.  — Lath. 
Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  177 ; Br.  Zool.  Ed.  v.  i. 
f.  p.  309.  — Dr.  Latham  has  described  a 
bird,  in  his  second  Supplement  to  the  ‘ Ge- 
neral Synopsis,’  under  the  above  title.  It 
is  said  to  be  superior  in  size  to  the  com- 
mon W^ater  Ouzel;  the  head  and  whole  up- 
per parts  dusky : chin  and  throat  white : 
at  the  bottom  of  the  last  a bar  of  dusky  ; 
breast,  bell)',  and  thighs  white,  with  short 
black  streaks  pointing  downwards,  more 
numerous  towards  the  lower  belly  and 
thighs : vent  rusty  yellow,  crossed  with 
bars  of  black  ; legs  rusty  yellow.  The 
Doctor  observes  that  he  took  the  account 
out  of  the  late  Mr.  Pennant’s  notes  of  a 
journey  from  Downing  to  Ashton  Moor,  in 
which  is  painted  a figure  of  the  bird.  Mr. 
Pennant  thought  it  to  be  a new  species ; 
and  is  said  to  be  found  about  Penrith  : 
was  given  to  Mr.  Pennant  by  Miss  Calvin. 
A single  instance  of  a bird  being  found  in 
England  of  so  considerable  a size,  not  no- 
ticed in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  must 
be  received  as  a distinct  species  with  great 
caution  : indeed  we  have  scarcely  a doubt 
but  the  bird  in  question  is  actually  a Iwsus 
variety  of  the  Water  Ouzel. 

Appendix.  — We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  Editor  of  the  late  Edition  of  Pennant’s 
‘ British  Zoology  ’ has  justly  considered 
this  bird  as  a variety  of  the  Water  Ouzel ; 
but  we  are  rather  surprised  to  observe 
that  the  cinclus  has  changed  its  place,  as 
Mr.  Pennant  originally  removed  it  from 
the  genus  Stumus  to  that  of  Turdus,  to 
the  last  of  which  it  is  more  nearly  allied, 
though  in  fact  it  should  constitute  a dis- 
tinct genus. 

Ouzel,  Ring.  — [ Yarrell,  i.  228 ; Hewit- 
son,  XXV.  93.]  Turdus  torquatus,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  290  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  832 ; Ind.  Orn. 
i.  p.  343,  50 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p. 
90.  Merula  torquata,  Bris.  ii.  p.  235,  12 ; 
Ih.  8vo,  i.  p.  223 ; Itaii  Syn.  p.  05,  A.  2 ; 
Will.  p.  143,  t.  37.  Le  Merle  a plastron 
blanc,  Buf.  iii.  p.  340,  t.  31.  Ring  Ouzel, 
or  Amsel,  Br.  Zool.  No.  110,  t.  40  ; Ib.  fol. 
92,  t.  P.  1,  f.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  344,  H. ; 
71  ill.  Anyl.  p.  194  ; Albin,  i.  t.  39  ; Lcwin, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  02 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  40, 
49  ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  141 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  202 
I’ldt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  10 ; White,  Hist.  Selb. 


p.  34,  50,  00,  71,  84, 90  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iii. 
t.  01.  Provincial : Rock,  or  Mountain  Ouzel ; 
Michaelmas  Blackbird;  Tor  Ouzel. — 'This 
species  of  Thrush  is  rather  larger  than  the 
Blackbird ; length  about  eleven  inches. 
Bill  dusky ; hides  hazel.  The  general 
plumage  is  black  ; the  feathers  on  the  up- 
per parts  are  slightly  margined  with  ash- 
colour,  those  of  the  rump  and  belly  deeply 
bordered  with  grey ; on  the  breast  is  a 
lai'ge  patch  of  white,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a crescent,  with  the  horns  point- 
ing upwards.  This  mark,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  much  variation  ; in  some  it  is  of  a 
light  brown,  in  others  wholly  wanting : 
the  former  is  generally  the  female,  the  lat- 
ter young  birds  not  arrived  at  maturity. 
This  is  not  a common  species  in  England, 
but  are  sometimes  seen  in  small  flocks  in 
diSerent  parts  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
migrating  from  one  part  to  another : in 
such  cases  they  remain  but  a short  time 
in  a place.  It  is  generally  believed  they 
do  not  winter  with  us,  but  are  known  to 
breed  in  many  of  the  barren  and  moun- 
tainous parts,  particularly  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England,  as  well  as  in  some 
pai'ts  of  Wales,  on  Dartmoor  in  Devon- 
shire, and  near  the  Land’s  End  in  Corn- 
wall. AVe  have  also  received  it  from  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  said 
to  be  found  in  many  pai'ts  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, both  in  the  warmer  as  well  as 
colder  regions ; also  in  Africa  and  Asia ; 
and  in  all  these  places  noticed  as  migra- 
tory. The  nest  is  generally  placed  on  the 
ground,  under  some  small  bush ; is  formed 
like  that  of  a Blackbird ; and  the  eggs,  in 
number,  size,  and  colour,  are  much  like 
those  of  that  bii'd.  It  is  rarely  that  more 
than  one  paii-  are  seen  neai-  the  same  spot 
in  the  breeding  season.  They  are  very 
clamorous  when  disturbed,  especially  when 
they  have  young.  Their  food  is  snails, 
insects,  and  berries,  particulai'ly  those  of 
the  juniper.  The  young  birds,  before  the 
white  on  the  breast  appears,  have  been 
considered  as  a different  species,  under 
the  name  of  Rock  Ouzel ; and,  in  the  ‘ Ca- 
talogue of  Dorset  Birds,’  we  are  told  these 
birds  appeal'  in  Portland  in  their  spring 
and  autumnal  flights,  and  are  there  called 
Michaelmas  Blackbirds. 

Supplement.  — By  Mr.  Ray’s  account 
this  bird  has  been  called  the  Heath 
Throstle,  in  Craven.  A specimen  shot  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in 
full  plumage.  It  weighed  full  four  ounces, 
and  was  eleven  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  was  partly  orange-yellow,  especially 
the  under  mantUl)le,  all  but  the  tip ; the 
point  and  the  base  of  the  upper  nmudible 
more  dusky  : ii'ides  darlt  hazel : the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  bird  is  black,  with 
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scarcely  any  grey  on  the  margins  of  the 
feathers : tail  also  black : the  quills  and 
wing-coverts  dusky,  more  or  less  bordered 
with  pale  grey,  most  so  on  the  secondaries 
and  their  larger  coverts  : the  under  parts 
black,  with  cinereous  edges  to  the  feathers 
on  the  body  and  under  tail-coverts : gorget 
pure  white : under  wing-coverts  pale  brown, 
with  broad  grey  margins : legs  dusky 
brown.  It  is  probable  the  young  birds  do 
not  attain  the  pure  white  on  the  breast 
till  the  following  spring,  and  at  that  time 
the  bin  becomes  partly  yellow,  perhaps 
completely  so  in  old  birds,  as  in  the  Black- 
bird. Those  that  are  destitute  of  the  mark 
on  the  breast  are  probably  in  their  nest- 
ling feathers,  which  usually  change  in  part 
before  they  leave  us  in  the  autumn,  un- 
less a very  late  brood : indeed  as  late  as 
the  26th  of  September  we  have  seen  a spe- 
cimen with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  the 
gorget;  the  feathers  on  the  breast  were 
only  a trifle  paler  than  the  rest  of  the 
body:  Portland  Island,  in  Dorsetshire, 

seems  to  be  one  of  the  points  from  which 
these  birds  take  their  departure,  when  they 
go  to  the  Continent  to  winter ; and  also  a 
landing-place  on  their  return  in  the  spiing. 
Our  late  friend  Mr.  Bryer,  of  Weymouth, 
assured  us  that  in  the  autinnn  of  the  year 
1802  these  birds  were  more  numerous  than 
usual  in  their  autumnal  visit  to  Portland. 

Ouzel,  Rock. — See  Ouzel,  Ring. 

Ouzel,  Rosecoloured.  — [_Yarrell,  ii.  52; 
Heioitson,  Iv.  217.]  Turdus  roseus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  294, 15  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  819  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  344,  59 ; Nat.  Miscel.  t.  231 ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  p.  85.  Turdus  Seleu- 
cis,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  837.  Merula  rosea, 
Raii  Syn.  p.  67,  9 ; Will.  p.  143  ; Bris.  ii. 
p.  250,  20 ; 16.  8vo,  i.  p.  228.  Merle  cou- 
leur  de  rose,  Buf.  iii.  p.  348,  t.  22.  Rose- 
coloured  Thrash,  or  Ouzel,  Br.  Zool.  App. 
No.  5,  t.  5 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  344,  G. ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  194 ; Edw.  t.  20 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  t.  64 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  50  ; 16.  Sup.  p. 
142 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  203 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  11.  [Rose-coloured  Pastor  of  Selby, 
Jenyns,  Gould  and  Yai-reU.]  — This  beau- 
tiful species  of  Thrush  is  rather  less  than 
the  Blackbird ; length  near  eight  inches. 
Bill  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  a little 
bent,  of  a flesh-colour,  blackish  at  the  base ; 
irides  pale.  The  head,  which  is  crested, 
neck,  wings,  and  tail  are  black,  glossed 
with  blue,  purple,  and  green,  as  viewed  in 
different  Rghts ; back,  ramp,  breast,  belly, 
and  lesser  wing-coverts  pale  rose-colour, 
with  a few  uTegul’ar’dark  spots  ; legs  pale 
red ; claws  crooked  and  brown.  These 
birds  vary  considerably  with  respect  to  the 
shades  of  the  roseate-colotir  ; some  are 
much  darker  than  others ; the  females  are 


pale.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  England. 
There  are,  how'ever,  several  instances  on 
record : about  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire, 
one  or  two  is  said  to  be  shot  almost  every 
season.  In  France  it  is  more  frequent, 
especially  about  Burgundy,  in  its  passage 
to  other  parts.  Is  found  also  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia.  Said 
to  visit  Aleppo  in  great  numbers  in  July 
and  August  in  pursuit  of  the  swai'ms  of 
locusts;  from  which  it  is  called  Locust- 
bird,  and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Turks.  It 
is  also  seen  in  abundance  in  the  south  of 
Russia  and  in  Siberia,  where  it  is  said  to 
breed  in  the  rocks  about  the  rivers  Don 
and  Irtisch;  is  mentioned  as  a bird  of 
Switzerland  and  Lapland ; but  probably  is 
rare  in  the  latter. 

Supplement. — In  the  ‘ Naturalist’s  Mis- 
cellany’ mention  is  made  of  one  of  this 
species  having  been  lolled  in  Oxfordshii-e 
in  the  year  1794. 

Ouzel,  Tor. — See  Ouzel,  Ring. 

Ouzel,  Water. — [Yarrell,  i.  191;  Hew- 
itson,  xxii.  77.]  Stimnus  cinclus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  290,  5 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  803  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  343,  57.  Turdus  cin- 
clus,  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  16.  Me- 
rula aquatica,  Raii  Syn.  p.  66,  A.  7 ; 
Will.  p.  104,  t.  24;  Bris.  v.  p.  252,  19; 
16.  8vo,  ii.  p.  275.  Le  Merle  d’eau,  Bw/. 
viii.  p.  134,  t.  11.  Water  Ouzel,  Br. 
Zool.  No.  Ill ; 16.  fol.  92,  t.  P.  1,  f.  2 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  332,  B.;  Will.  Angl.  p. 
149,  t.  24 ; Albin,  ii.  t.  39  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii. 
p.  48 ; Sup.  p.  142 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii. 
t.  63 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 196 ; Don.  Br.  Birds, 
t.  24.  Provincial : Water  Crake ; Water 
Ci'ow  ; Piet ; Dipper ; Water  Colly.— This 
singular  bii’d,  according  to  the  latest  au- 
thors, is  placed  in  the  Thrush  genus,  to 
which  it  certainly  has  more  afiinity  than 
to  the  Stare.  It  is  less  than  the  Black- 
bird ; length  seven  inches  and  a half.  The 
bill  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  nearly 
strait,  black ; the  upper  mandible  a little 
turned  down  at  the  point;  iiides  hazel. 
The  upper  j>art  of  the  head  and  neck  deep 
brown  ; the  eyelids,  chin,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  breast  white,  beneath  which  is  a 
band  of  rufous-brown  ; the  rest  of  the  up- 
per parts,  the  belly,  vent,  and  tail  are 
black ; the  feathers  on  the  back  and  wings 
are  edged  with  ash-colour ; legs  black ; the 
tail  much  shorter  than  is  usual  in  the 
Thrushes.  This  species  is  a retired  soR- 
tary  bird,  rarely  seen  but  on  the  bonks  of 
rapid  rocky  rivers,  or  streams  of  water, 
particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts,  as 
in  Scotland  and  Wales  ; is  not  unfrequent 
in  Devonshire.  In  these  places  it  breeds, 
and  continues  the  whole  year.  The  nest 
is  very  large,  formed  of  moss  and  water- 
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plants  externally,  and  lined  with  dry  oak- 
leaves  ; in  shape  it  resembles  that  of  the 
Wren,  but  not  so  deep,  with  a dome  or 
covering ; it  is  usually  placed  in  some 
mossy  bank  impending  the  water,  in  which 
situation  we  have  frequently  found  it.  The 
eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a semi- 
transparent white.  The  tinge  of ^ bluish 
colour  which  they  are  said  to  have  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  yelk,  and  disappeai's  when 
they  are  blo^m.  These  are  considerably 
less  than  those  of  tlie  Blackbird ; their 
weight  rather  more  than  one  dram.  A 
pair  of  these  birds,  which  had  for  many 
years  built  under  a small  wooden  bridge 
in  Caermarthenshire,  we  found  had  made 
a nest  early  in  May.  It  was  taken,  but 
had  no  eggs,  although  the  bii’d  flew  out  of 
it  at  the  time.  In  a fortnight  after  they 
had  completed  another  nest  in  the  same 
place,  containing  flve  eggs,  which  was 
taken ; and  in  a month  after  we  took  a 
thhrd  nest  under  the  same  bridge,  with 
four  eggs ; undoubtedly  the  work  of  the 
same  birds,  as  no  others  were  seen  about 
that  part.  At  the  time  the  last  nest  was 
taken  the  female  was  sitting,  and  the  in- 
stant she  quitted  her  nest  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  disappeai’ed  for  a consider- 
able time ; at  last  she  emerged  at  a great 
distance  down  the  stream.  At  another 
time  we  found  a nest  of  this  bii’d  in  a 
steep  projecting  bank  over  a rivulet  clothed 
with  moss.  The  nest  was  so  weU  adapted 
to  the  surrounding  materials,  that  nothing 
but  the  old  bird  flying  in  with  a fish  in  its 
bm  would  have  led  to  a discovery.  The 
young  were  nearly  full -feathered,  but  in- 
capable of  flight,  and  the  moment  the  nest 
was  disturbed  they  fluttered  out  and  drop- 
ped into  the  water,  and  to  our  astonish- 
ment instantly  vanished,  but  in  a little 
time  made  their  appearance  at  some  dis- 
tance down  the  stream ; and  it  was  with 
diflBculty  two  out  of  flve  were  taken,  as 
they  dived  on  being  approached.  The 
aquatic  habits  of  this  bird  have  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  many  Ornithologists,  some  of 
whom  speak  of  their  flying  under  water. 
If,  indeed,  the  wings  being  in  motion  can 
he  called  flying,  it  certainly  does ; but  this 
is  no  more  than  is  common  to  all  diving 
birds,  which,  in  pursuit  of  fish,  or  to  escape 
danger,  always  use  their  wings  to  accele- 
rate their  motion.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  wings  are  not  extended,  for  that  would 
retard  their  progress ; but  it  is  effected  by 
short  jerks  from  the  shoulder-joint.  Whe- 
ther tliese  birds  can  i-un  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  as  some  have  asserted,  is  much 
to  be  doubted,  as  it  is  requisite  all  birds 
should  use  a considerable  exertion  to  keep 
them  under  water,  by  reason  of  their  spe- 
cific gravity  being  so  much  less.  It  is 
certainly  a most  curious  and  singular 


circumstance  that  a bird,  not  apparently  in 
the  least  formed  for  diving,  should  pursue 
its  prey  under  water,  living  chiefly  on 
small  fish  and  aquatic  insects.  It  cannot, 
however,  swim  on  the  surface.  The  young 
birds  which  were  taken  showed  no  in- 
clination to  dive  in  a tub  of  water,  but 
showed  great  uneasiness  by  struggling  on 
the  surface.  They  refused  all  food,  and 
soon  perished.  These  birds  will  some- 
times pick  up  insects  at  the  edge  of  the 
water ; when  disturbed  it  usually  flirts  up 
the  tail,  and  malces  a chirping  noise.  It 
sings  prettily  in  the  spring.  Their  flight 
is  even  and  rapid,  like  the  Kingfisher,  as 
their  wings  are  short.  It  is  said  to  be  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  as 
far  as  Kamtschatka,  and  in  some  places  is 
supposed  to  be  migratory. 

Supplement. — This  bird  is  amongst  the 
few  that  sing  so  early  in  the  year  as  the 
months  of  January  and  February.  In  a 
hard  frost  on  the  11th  of  the  latter  month, 
when  the  thermometer  in  the  morning  had 
been  at  26°,  we  heard  this  bird  sing  inces- 
santly in  a strong  and  elegant  manner, 
and  with  much  variation  in  notes,  many 
of  which  were  peculiar  to  itself,  inter- 
mixed with  a little  of  the  piping  of  the 
Woodlark.  At  the  time  it  was  singing  the 
day  was  bright,  but  freezing  in  the  shade ; 
the  sun  had  considerably  passed  the  meri- 
dian, and  was  obscured  from  the  bird  by 
the  lofty  surrounding  hills.  The  Water 
Ouzel  devours  a considerable  quantity  of 
fishes’  spawn,  especially  the  large  ova  of 
salmon.  According  to  Acerbi,  is  not  found 
in  Italy,  but,  in  his  travels  through  Swe- 
den, he  noticed  it  near  Yervenkyle,  in  Fin- 
land, where  he  observed  that  during  win- 
ter it  flies  near  the  cataract.  We  have 
seen  the  Water  Ouzel  walk  into  the  water, 
and  as  it  were  sink  beneath  the  surface,  as 
if  its  specific  gravity  was  actually  greater 
than  that  element;  but  doubtless  some 
exertion  must  be  used  to  keep  itself  at  the 
bottom,  besides  that  of  simple  walking,  or 
it  would  instantly  rise  and  float  on  the 
surface  ; for,  as  well  as  all  other  bii’ds,  its 
specific  gravity  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  water.  In  one  or  two  instances  where 
we  have  been  able  to  perceive  it  under 
water,  it  appeared  to  tumble  about  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner  with  its  head 
downward,  as  if  pecking  something ; and 
at  the  same  time  great  exertion  was  used 
both  by  the  wings  and  legs.  The  idea  of 
any  bird  being  capable  of  walking  beneath 
a fluid  so  infinitely  more  dense  than  itself, 
does  not  require  any  depth  of  philosophi- 
cal reasoning  to  refute.  Birds,  of  all  ani- 
mals, have  the  least  specific  gravity,  and 
consequently  requir-e  great  pxertion  to 
keep  themselves  under  water;  The 
Water  Ouzel  has  boon  seen  to  float  on 
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tlie  surface  of  the  water,  and  from  thence 
dive. 

Appendix.  — The  following  description 
of  a very  elegant  variety  of  this  species 
was  obligingly  communicated  to  us  by  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  whose 
collection  the  bird  is  preserved.  Length 
about  seven  inches  : the  bill  and  irides  as 
usual.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  of  a bluish  black,  with  a slight 
mixture  of  brown,  the  middle  of  each  fea- 
ther being  lighter  than  the  margins ; the 
back,  scapulars,  rump,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  bluish  black,  dashed  with  hoary 
grey,  the  middle  of  the  feathers  being  of 
the  latter  colour ; the  primary  and  the  se- 
condary quiUs  black,  tipped  with  white  : 
the  tail  wholly  black : the  throat,  breast, 
and  belly  white,  the  extremity  of  each  fea- 
ther marked  with  a black  semicircular 
line,  which  gives  those  parts  a pretty,  un- 
dulated appearance ; these,  markings  are 
fainter  on  the  throat  than  on  the  other 
parts,  and  not  the  least  appearance  of  the 
rufous  band  on  the  lower  breast  usual  in 
the  species  : vent  and  thighs  bluish  black, 
the  former  with  a mixture  of  white,  the 
latter  v\ith  brown  : the  legs  and  toes 
black.  This  bird  was  shot  early  in  the 
spring,  at  Eoslin,  near  Edinburgh.  Ano- 
ther specimen,  veiy  similar  to  the  above, 
which  Mr.  Wilson  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  was  shot  in  a different  part  of 
Scotland,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
breeding  season.  It  was  in  company  ■ndth 
its  mate,  which  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
similar  in  plumage,  but  as  it  was  never 
afterwards  observed,  that  fact  could  not  be 
ascertained.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a 
new  species  had  been  created  out  of 
another  variety  of  the  Water  Ouzel,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Pennant, 
called  the  Penrith  Ouzel  That  which  we 
have  just  described  has  a better  claim  to 
specific  distinction  than  the  solitary  in- 
stance described  of  the  Penrith  Ouzel : 
indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  two  speci- 
mens of  the  Scotch  variety  should  be  pro- 
cured exactly  similar.  Such  a circum- 
stance might  lead  some  periodical  writers 
to  constitute  a new  species,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  that 
it  is  only  one  of  those  numerous  variations 
incidental  to  the  plumed  part  of  the  crea- 
tion ; and  that  we  may  faiidy  conclude  it 
to  be  a lusus  of  Turdus  cinclus. 

Owl.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  strong,  much  hooked, 
but  not  furnished  wth  a cere.  Nostrils 
oblong  ; that  and  great  part  of  the  bill 
covered  with  bristly  feathers.  Head  large ; 
both  ears  and  eyes  large.  Tongue  bifid. 
Pace  surrounded  by  a series  of  small  close- 
set  feathers.  Toes  four,  the  outmost  capable 


of  being  turned  backwards.  Claws  hooked, 
and  very  sharp-pointed.  The  exterior  web 
of  the  outer  quill-feather  serrated.  — The 
Owl  is  a nocturnal  bird,  mostly  preying  by 
night,  or  at  least  when  most  other  birds 
are  at  roost.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  ca- 
pable of  great  extension  ; it  is  also  fur- 
nished with  a strong  nictitating  membrane, 
vvith  which  it  frequently  covers  the  eye 
when  exposed  to  a strong  light,  instead  of 
closing  the  eyelid.  Some  species  occasion- 
ally prey  by  day  when  the  weather  is 
cloudy,  but  mostly  by  twilight,  or  by  the 
light  of  the  moon ; for  they  can  no  more 
see  in  total  dai'kness  than  any  other  ani- 
mal. 

Owl,  Bam. — See  Owl,  White. 

Owl,  Black. — See  Owl,  Brown. 

Owl,  Brown. — Mr.  Pennant  has  given,  in 
his  ‘ British  Zoology,’  a species  under  this 
denomination,  and  makes  it  distinct  from 
the  Tawny  Owl ; but  says  that  both  these 
kinds  agree  entirely  in  their  markings,  and 
difl’er  only  in  the  colours.  In  this  the 
head,  wings,  and  back  are  of  a deep  brown, 
spotted  with  black  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Tawny  Owl ; the  coverts  of  the  wings 
and  the  scapulars  are  adorned  mth  similar 
white  spots ; the  exterior  edges  of  the  four 
first  quiU-feathers  in  both  are  serrated; 
the  breast  in  this  is  of  a pale  ash-colour, 
mixed  with  tawny,  and  marked  with  ob- 
long jagged  spots;  the  feet  too  are  fea- 
thered down  to  the  very  claws  ; the  circle 
round  the  face  is  ash-coloured,  spotted 
with  brown.  The  colour  of  the  mdes  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  above  author ; but 
as  he  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
this  bird,  as  he  speaks  of  the  manners  and 
habits  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tawny  Owl, 
certainly  he  woidd  have  informed  us  if 
they  had  differed  in  that  particvdar.  Va- 
rious have  been  the  opinions  concerning 
this  bird ; but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  it  to  be  a mere  variety  of  the 
Tawny  Owl,  and  not  the  female  of  that 
species,  as  some  have  conjectured ; for  we 
have  found  both  sexes  perfectly  according 
with  the  above  description,  but  most  com- 
monly females.  What  seems  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  doubt  is,  that  we  have 
killed  this  bird  with  the  Tawny  Owl  from 
the  same  nest.  The  young  birds  are  also 
some  tawny,  others  brown ; but  the  latter 
is  most  probably  the  variety,  not  being  so 
common.  Dr.  Latham  has  made  the  Tawny 
and  Brown  Owls  distinct ; but  in  his  ‘ In- 
dex Ornithologicus  ’ he  has  expressed  his 
doubts.  [It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
two  such  Ornithologists  as  Pennant  and 
Latham  should  have  sepai'ated  this  from  the 
Tawny  Owl,  which  see.] 
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[Owl,  Canada. — See  Owl,  Hawk.] 

Owl,  Church. — See  Owl,  White. 

Owl,  Chum. — See  Goatsucker. 

Owl,  Eagle. — See  Owl,  Great-eared. 

Owl,  Fern- 1 Goatsucker. 

Owl,  Goat./ 

Owl,  Great. — See  Owl,  Great-eared. 

Owl,  Great-eared. — [ Yarrell,  i.  121 ; Hew- 
itso7i,  xvii.  50.]  Strix  Bubo,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  131,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  286  ; Ind.  Orn. 
i.  p.  51, 1 ; Rail  Syn.  p.  24,  1 ; Will.  p.  63, 
t.  12  ; Bris.  i.  p.  471,  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  139  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  55 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  p.  47 ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  211,  t. 
28 ; Neill,  Tour  in  Orkney,  p.  195  ; Hist, 
of  Orkney,  p.  312.  Le  grand  Due,  Buf.  i. 
p.  332,  t.  22.  Great-eared  Owl,  Br.  Zool. 
i.  No.  64,  t.  19  ; Ib.  fol.  p.  4,  t.  6 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  114  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  99,  t.  12  ; 
Albin,  iii.  t.  6 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  23  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  116,  1 ; Sup.  p.  40  ; Wale. 
Syn.  t.  23.  Provincial : Great,  or  Eagle 
Owl ; Great  Horned  Owl ; Stock  Owl.  — 
This  species  is  almost  equal  to  an  Eagle 
in  size.  Irides  bright  yellow.  The  plum- 
age of  the  whole  bird  is  a mixture  of  black- 
ferruginous,  brown,  and  cinereous,  ele- 
gantly varied  with  lines,  spots,  and  specks ; 
the  wings  are  very  long,  the  second  and 
third  quill-feathers  being  the  longest ; tail 
short,  marked  with  dusky  bars ; legs 
strong,  covered  thickly  with  a light-co- 
loured down  quite  to  the  claws,  which  are 
strong,  much  hooked,  and  dusky.  This 
bird  is  rarely  met  with  in  England ; a few 
instances  only  are  on  record.  It  has  been 
shot  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Sussex,  as  well 
as  in  Scotland,  but  is  more  plentiful  in 
Norway  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Is 
said  to  inhabit  mountainous  and  rocky 
situations,  and  not  woods,  being  rarely 
known  to  perch  on  trees.  It  preys  on 
hares,  rabbits,  moles,  and  other  inferior 
animals ; and  even  snakes  and  toads.  The 
eggs  are  said  to  be  larger  than  those  of  a 
Hen,  mottled  like  the  bird ; and  that  only 
two  are  found  in  a nest.  Dr.  Latham  has 
mentioned  three  varieties,  one  of  which 
has  the  legs  bare  of  feathers ; and  he  con- 
siders the  Black-winged  Horn  Owl  of  Al- 
bin to  be  a mere  variety. 

Supplement. — This  species  seems  to  be 
pretty  universally  spread  over  both  the 
old  and  new  Continent.  LevaUlant  met 
with  it,  as  also  the  Long-eared  Owl,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Elephant’s  river,  in  Africa. 
It  should  seem  this  bird  is  well  known  in 
the  Orkney  islands,  for,  says  Mr.  Neill, 


“ In  addition  to  Dr.  Barry's  account  of  this 
bird,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  often  attacks 
rabbits  and  Red  Grous,  which  are  abun- 
dant in  several  of  the  islands.”  By  the 
natives  is  called  Stock  Owl  or  Katogle, 
which  is  from  the  Norwegian  name,  Kat- 
ugle.  [In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1846  Mr. 
Hall  records,  at  p.  1496,  that  a specimen 
of  this  noble  Owl  was  caught  in  a hedge 
near  Temple  House,  Hampstead,  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1845,  in  all  probability 
an  escaped  bird ; in  the  volume  for  1849 
Mr.  Briggs  states,  at  p.  2477,  that  several 
have  been  killed  near  Melbourne,  in  Der- 
byshire ; and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Matthews 
mentions,  at  p.  2596,  that  two  have  oc- 
curi’ed  in  Oxfordshire.  Mr.  Hewitson  re- 
presents the  egg  as  white  and  unspotted.] 

Owl,  Great  Homed.  — See  Owl,  Great- 
eared. 

Owl,  Grey. — See  Owl,  Tawny. 

[Owl,  Hawk, — Yarrell,  i.  155  ; Hewitson, 
xviii.  65.  Strix  funerea,  Chouette  Capara- 
coch,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  i.  86  ; Gouid, 
Birds  of  Europe,  pi.  45.  — “ Facial  disk 
small  and  incomplete,  the  inner  feathers 
of  each  side  projecting  over  and  almost 
concealing  base  of  bill  and  cere  : nostrils 
large,  oval,  and  placed  obliquely  at  the 
margin  of  the  cere  : exposed  portion  of 
bill  white  : lower  mandible  hom-colour, 
nearly  hid  by  the  curling  upwards  of 
bristly  feathers  ; eyebrows  projecting  ; 
irides  straw-colour  : feathers  of  facial  disk 
dull  white,  terminating  in  dark,  pur-pUsh, 
black  points,  forming  a curved  band,  ex- 
tending from  above  external  canthus  of 
eye  to  lower  edge  of  disk,  and  thence  con- 
tinued to  front  of  wing.  Just  behind  the 
ear  is  given  off  another,  though  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  band,  passing  down  to 
point  of  shoulder  : chin  and  front  of  throat 
dusky  ; sides  of  throat  nearly  white,  with 
black  lines,  giving  them  a strdgose  appear- 
ance : crown  and  back  of  head  black,  with 
numerous  round  white  spots ; each  fea- 
ther is  furnished  with  three  white  spots 
on  a black  ground ; on  the  nape  of  the 
neck  the  spots  are  larger,  but  less  regular  : 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  shoulders  dull 
white,  mottled  with  brownish  black  : back 
sepia-brown,  irregularly  blotched  with 
white : primaries  and  secondaries  sepia- 
brown  ; the  former  having  four  or  five 
distinct  and  nearly  equidistant  white  spots 
on  outer  web,  towards  the  tips;  ihe  latter 
are  adorned  with  lai'ge,  neoidy  square, 
white  spots  on  outer  web,  forming  two  or 
three  irregular  white  lines ; a few  of  the 
secondaries  have  white  spots  on  their  inner 
webs  ; tertials  long  and  downy,  with  large, 
white  spots  on  their  outer  webs,  forming, 
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when  the  wing  is  closed,  a hroad  elon- 
gated band  of  white,  with  a few  trans- 
verse, irregular  brownish  bars : rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  umber-brown,  with  _ir- 
regular  white  marldngs  and  a broad  ter- 
minal white  spot : tail  seven  inches  and  a 
half  long,  projecting  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  beyond  the  closed  wings,  cunei-. 
form,  containing  twelve  feathers,  of  which 
the  centre  pair  are  one  inch  and  a half 
longer  than  the  outer ; upper  surface 
sepia-brown,  nine  or  ten  whitish 

bars  (three  upper  bars  concealed  by  upper 
tail-coverts).  A broad  terminal  white 
band.  The  bars  are  most  strongly  marked 
on  the  inner  webs ; the  white  is  but 
slightly  seen  on  the  outer  webs,  and  only 
in  the  form  of  indistinct  spots.  The 
striated  appearance  is  best  seen  on  the 
under  surface,  where  the  bars  form,  when 
the  tail  is  expanded,  eight  or  nine  cres- 
centic bands  of  dull  white  ; when  the  tail 
is  closed  they  form  transverse  bars : un- 
der toil-coverts  with  broad,  white,  and  nar- 
row brown  bands  : in  front  of  the  point  of 
either  wing  is  a blackish  blotch,  connected 
with  the  oijposite  with  an  irregular  band 
of  dull  white  feathers,  having  stripes  and 
spots  of  sepia-brown ; beneath  this,  and 
across  upper  part  of  breast,  is  a broad  pale 
band,  sparingly  marked  with  brown  : lower 
part  of  breast,  belly,  and  sides  dull  white, 
with  numerous  ti'ansverse,  slightly  waved 
bars  of  hair-brown  : legs  and  feet  thickly 
covered  with  yellowish  brown  feathers, 
barred  with  dark  brown : claws  bluish 
black,  long,  curved,  and  sharp  ; middle 
claw  furnished  with  a projecting  sharp 
inner  edge.  Total  length  1-4  J inches  ; 
from  point  of  wing  to  tip  9 J inches ; length 
of  central  tail-feathers  7i  inches.  First 
quiU-feather  shortest;  third  longest;  fourth 
a little  shorter ; second  less  than  fourth  : 
feathers  on  under  surface  of  wing  white, 
with  sepia-brown  bands,  which  on  some 
are  regularly  transverse,  but  in  others  the 
brown  is  placed  alternately  on  inner  and 
outer  webs.” — Higgins,  Zool.  3029.  In  the 
‘ Zoologist’  for  1851  Mr.  E.  T.  Higgins  re- 
cords, at  p.  3029,  that  the  only  British- 
killed  specimen  of  this  bird  “ was  shot  on 
the  25th  or  20th  of  August,  1847,  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  (the  sun 
shining  bright  at  the  time),  whilst  hawk- 
ing for  prey  on  Backwell  Hill,  near  the 
Yntton  Station,  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Eailway.”  Mr.  Thompson  records,  in  the 
‘ Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  ’ for 
1835,  the  capture  of  a Hawk  Owl  on  board 
a collier  brig  a few  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  in  March,  1830.  The  following 
note  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  ,lohn  Wolley  “ The  Hawk  Owl  is  not 
uncommon  [in  Lapland].  It  flies  much  in 
the  daytime,  and,  with  its  long  tail,  short 


wings  and  quiet  flight  has  a very  Hawk- 
like appearance  in  the  air,  when  its  large 
square  head  is  not  seen.  Its  cry  near  its 
nest  is  also  similar  to  a Hawk’s;  and  it 
often  sits  on  the  bare  top  of  an  old  dead  fir, 
to  watch  intruders,  where  it  seems  to  have 
no  idea  that  it  can  be  in  danger.  It  carries 
itself  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  more 
regular  Owls ; but  whilst  all  the  feathers 
at  the  back  give  a great  breaiUh  to  its  full 
face,  there  is  quite  a ‘ table’  at  the  top  of 
its  head.  It  casts  its  bright  yellow  eyes 
downwards  with  the  true  air  of  half- 
puzzled  wisdom,  or  turns  its  head  round 
for  a leisurely  gaze  in  another  direction  ; 
to  glance  backwards  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  to  look  at  any  one  with  a single  eye 
much  beneath  its  dignity.  I have  seen  it 
from  my  window  fly  down  from  its  stand 
and  take  the  mouse  it  caught  back  to  the 
tree  before  it  began  to  eat  it ; but  it  shifted 
its  place  several  times  before  it  found  a 
convenient  spot  for  finishing  the  meal.  I 
do  not  know  whether  H is  in  the  habit  of 
hunting  on  the  wing,  but  this  year  mice 
are  so  abundant  that  such  exertion  would 
be  superfluous.  When  disabled  from  flight, 
it  at  once  ‘squares’ itself  for  defence,  putting 
on  its  most  formidable  countenance,  guard- 
ing its  back,  and  presenting  its  front  to  the 
enemy;  silently  and  calmly  it  maintains 
its  ground,  or  spiings  from  a short  dis- 
tance on  its  foe.  So,  bravely  it  dies,  with- 
out a thought  of  glory,  or  without  a chance 
of  fame,  for  of  its  kind  there  are  no 
cowards.  One  day  I heard  a low  noise  in 
the  woods  which  surprised  me ; I thought 
it  must  be  the  whine  of  a dog  that  was 
very  eager,  after  some  animal  it  could  not 
get  at ; I even  guessed  it  might  be  a wolf. 
After  a careful  stalk  I came  upon  a family 
of  Hawk  Owls,  one  of  which  dropped  a 
mouse  as  I fired.  It  was  in  the  day  time  ; 
they  were  very  little  alarmed,  and  I could 
have  shot  them  all.  I am  told  that  they 
breed  in  ‘ tyllyrs.’  I have  not  found  a 
nest,  but  shall  set  up  some  convenient 
houses  for  them  this  autumn.  ‘ Tyllyrs  ’ 
are  the  nest-boxes  set  up  by  the  Lapps 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  far  North  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Golden-eyed 
Duck,  or  rather  for  their  own,  and  it  is  a 
case  of  ‘ Sic  vos  non  vobis.’  Is  this  the 
species  of  Owl  of  which  Linneus  (as  may 
be  seen  in  Yarrell’s  ‘ British  Birds,’  iii. 
270)  found  a couple  of  jmung  ones  Imng 
up  in  terrorem,  in  consequence  of  their 
parents  haring  appropriated  a box  to  them- 
selves ?”  — Zool.  for  1854,  p.  4203.  Owl, 
Hawk,  is  also  a pro\dncial  name  of  the 
Short-eared  Owl.] 

Owl,  Hissing.— See  Owl,  White. 

Owl,  Horn.— See  Owl,  Long-eared. 
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Owl,  Horn,  Blackwinged. — See  Owl,  Great- 
eared. 

Owl,  Ivy. — See  Owl,  Tawny. 

Owl,  Little. — lYarrellyi.  158;  Hewitson, 
xix.  (57.]  Strix  pnsserina,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
153,  1‘2  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  2!l(i ; Ind.  Orn. 
i.  p.  05,  40;  Beicick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  p.  57. 
Noctua  minor.  Itaii  Syn.  j).  20,  0 ; Will.  p. 
09,  t.  13;  Bris.  i.  p.  514,  5;  Ib.  8vo,  p. 
150.  La  Cheveclie,  ou  petite  Chouette, 
Buf.  i.  p.  377,  t.  28.  Little  Owl,  Br.  Zool. 

i.  No.  70 ; Ih.  fol.  73,  t.  B.  5 ; Arct.  Zool. 

ii.  No.  120 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  105, 1. 13 ; Edw. 
t.  228  ; Albin,  ii.  t.  12;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  29  : Lath.  Syjt.  i.  p.  150,40;  Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  28.  Passerine  Owl,  Shato,  Zool. 
vii.  p.  204. — This  elegant  little  species  of 
Owl  is  the  smallest  that  has  been  found  in 
England.  The  length  little  more  than  eight 
inches ; size  not  much  superior  to  that  of 
a Blackbird.  The  hill  is  dusky,  with  a yel- 
lowish tip  ; irides  pale  yellow.  The  head 
and  upper  parts  are  brown,  tinged  with 
olive ; the  former,  with  the  wing-coverts, 
are  spotted  with  white ; the  feathers  that 
compose  the  circle  round  the  face  are 
white,  tipped  with  black ; under  parts  of 
the  body  white,  spotted  with  brown ; the 
tail  is  brown,  barred  transversely  with  ru- 
fous, and  tipped  with  white ; but  in  this 
part  they  are  subject  to  vary,  as  Mr.  Pen- 
nant and  Dr.  Latham  both  say  the  tail  is 
baiTed  with  white  likewise ; the  legs  are 
covered  with  down  of  a grey  colour ; claw’s 
brown.  Other  varieties  of  this  bird  are 
also  spoken  of  with  the  colours  dai’ker,  as 
well  as  the  irides  being  black.  Lt  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  say  what  changes  climate 
may  produce.  "We  know  season  alone  in 
the  same  countiy  effects  extraordinary 
changes;  but  we  have  ever  held  the  colour 
of  the  eyes  as  a characteristic  mark,  jwhich 
in  adults  never  change.  It  is  tru4  many 
birds,  before  they  anive  at  maturity,  have 
dark  irides,  which  afterwards  become  yel- 
low. This  might  be  the  case  with  the 
bird  here  mentioned.  The  Peregrine  Fal- 
con has  been  taken  with  yeUow  irides,  but 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  are  dusky. 
A young  Herring  Gull,  which  we  have  at 
this  time,  only  begins  to  ajjpear  yellowish 
in  that  part  at  two  years  and  a half  old. 
The  eye,  therefore,  being  subject  to  such  a 
certain  change  by  age,  must  be  considered 
as  the  elfect  of  maturity  when  they  become 
of  a lighter  colour.  The  Little  Owi  is  a 
very  rare  species  in  England.  In  France 
it  is  said  to  freixuent  mined  edifices.  It 
makes  a nest  in  the  holes  of  rocks  ami 
walls,  and  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  spotted 
with  yellowish  and  white.  It  is  said  to  lly 
by  day,  and  to  give  chase  to  small  birds ; 
but  its  principal  food  is  mice.  Is  said  to 


build  in  chimneys  in  Carniola ; and  Mr. 
Edwards  mentions  two  having  been  taken 
in  England  by  coming  down  chimneys.  It 
is  found  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  has  been 
received  from  the  West  Indies. 

Supplement. — We  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Comyns  that  a neighbour  shot  at  one  of 
this  species  in  the  North  of  Devon  in  the 
autumn  of  1808. 

Owl,  Little  Homed. — lYarrell,  i.  127 ; 
Hewitson,  xix.  54.]  Appendix.  — Strix 
Scops,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  129  ; Gmel.  Syst.  p. 
290;  Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  56.  Scops  Aldrovandi, 
Bail  Syn.  p.  25  ; Will.  p.  05,  t.  12.  Le 
Scoiis,  ou  Petit  Due,  Buf.  Ois.  i.  p.  353,  t. 
24 ; Plan.  Enl.  430.  Le  petit  Due,  Bris. 
Om.  i.  p.  495,  t.  37,  f.  1 ; Id.  8vo,  p.  44. 
Little  Horn  Owl,  Will.  Orn.  p.  101,  t.  12. 
Scops  Eared  Owl,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  129 ; Id. 
Sup.  i.  p.  43. — It  is  with  pleasure  we  have 
to  announce  this  species  of  Owd  as  having 
been  occasionally  shot  in  Great  Britain 
within  these  few  years,  upon  undoubted 
authority.  Mr.  Foljambe,  of  Osberton,  an 
accurate  Ornithologist,  assures  us  that  he 
has  a specimen  in  his  collection  that  he 
believes  was  shot  in  Yorkshire  ; and  that 
Mr.  Fothergill,  of  York,  has  another  w'hich 
was  shot  in  the  spring  of  1805,  near 
Weatherby,  in  that  county.  Mr.  Foljambe 
further  remarks,  in  a letter  to  the  author, 
that  he  has  heard  of  others  which  had 
been  seen  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
This  species  is  about  the  size  of  the  Little 
Owd  (Strix  passerina).  Length  seven 
inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is  black ; 
irides  yellow.  The  whole  plumage  is 
variegated  with  dusky,  rufous,  brown,  and 
grey ; on  the  upper  parts  the  brown  pre- 
dominates ; on  the  under  parts  the  grey  : 
the  quills  are  transversely  barred  with  ru- 
fous-white : the  legs  are  covered  to  the 
toes  with  rufous-grey  feathers,  spotted 
with  brown : the  toes  and  claws  are  also 
brow'n.  The  feathers  termed  the  ears  ap- 
pear to  be  very  indistinct  in  a dead  bird, 
being  very  short,  and  composed  of  three 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  head.  From 
the  size  and  general  resemblance  of  the 
Scops  and  Passerine  Owls,  it  is  not  un- 
likely tliey  are  frequently  confounded, 
especially  as  the  longer  feathers  on  the 
head  of  the  fonner  are  not  at  all  times  dis- 
coverable, and  that  both  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  in  jdumage.  Buffon, 
who  probably  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  examining  these  birds,  especially  the 
Sco])s,  which  is  plentiful  in  France,  says 
the  irides  of  the  Scops  are  of  a deeper  yel- 
lo\v,  and  the  bill  entirely  black,  which  in 
the  other  is  brown  witli  the  tip  yellow. 
The  plumage  is  also  dissimilar;  the  num- 
ber and  I’cgular  disposition  of  the  white 
spots  on  the  wings  and  body  are  wanting. 
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As  the  Scops  appears  to  be  a migrative 
species  on  the  continent,  coming  with  the 
Swallow  into  France,  and  re-migrating 
about  the  same’  time  that  bird  talces  its 
departure,  it  is  rather  surprising  no  natu- 
ralist has  till  lately  identified  the  species 
in  England.  As  the  Scops  have  been 
known  to  assemble  on  the  continent  in 
parts  where  field-mice  abound,  in  order  to 
prey  upon  them,  it  has  been  suspected 
that  a similar  occurrence  mentioned  by 
Dale,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  ‘ History  of 
Harwich,’  must  have  been  this  species. 
With  this  persuasion  Bufibn  relates  the 
circumstance  as  belonging  to  the  history 
of  the  Scops ; whereas  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  the  Short-eared  Owl  (Strix 
brachyotos),  a bii'd  (in  some  respects)  of 
similar  habits.  Dale,  from  Childrey,  says, 

“ In  the  year  1580,  at  Hallowtide,  an  army 
of  mice  so  overrun  the  marshes  near  South 
Minster,  that  they  eat  up  the  grass  to  the 
very  roots.  But  at  length  great  number 
of  strange  painted  Owls  came  and  devoured 
all  the  mice.  The  like  happened  in  Es- 
sex in  1048.”  Dale  ascribes  this  to  the 
Long-eared  Owl,  but  we  conceive  he  is 
equ^y  mistaken  in  the  species.  It  will 
be  recollected  by  the  Ornithologist  that 
Strix  brachyotos  is,  of  more  modern  dis- 
covery, identified,  as  a species;  about 
which  there  have  been  various  opinions. 

To  Mr.  Pennant,  we  beheve,  Science  is  in- 
debted for  the  first  specific  distinction  of 
that  bird.  Bufifon,  it  is  true,  knew  some- 
thing of  the  Short-eared  Owl,  but,  not 
having  noticed  the  auricles,  he  described 
and  figured  it  as  the  Brown  Owl  (La  Chou- 
ette,  ou  Grand  Cheveche,  Planch.  Enl.  438). 
The  same  confusion  which  has  attended 
this  bird  from  its  earliest  discovery,  ■ftill 
be  handed  down  by  all  translators  and 
commentators  of  Buffon’s  works.  Even 
in  the  last  edition  of  Smellie;  by  Mr. 
Wood,  we  find  a very  good  representation 
of  the  Short-eared  Owl  given  for  the 
Brown  Owl,  considered  as  destitute  of 
auricles.  In  a late  edition  of  Pennant’s 
‘ British  Zoology  ’ a variety  of  the  Tawny 
Owl  is  still  inserted  as  a distinct  species, 
under  the  original  name  of  Brown  Owl. 

If  the  Scops  retire  from  France  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Swallows,  it  is  highly 
improbable  they  should  come  into  Eng- 
land in  November,  the  time  that  the 
“ Strange  painted  Owls”  (related  by  Dale) 
appeared  in  such  number.  We  must 
rather  look  for  such  autumnal  migrations 
northward,  as  we  do  for  those  of  the  ver- 
nal southward ; and  we  know  of  no  spe- 
cies of  Owl  which  visits  Great  Britain  in 
the  autumnal  season,  with  certainty  orln 
any  number,  but  Strix  brachyotos : and 
we  have  recent  accounts  of  this  species 
assembling  in  different  parts  of  England 
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to  wage  war  against  an  over-grown  colony 
of  mice,  which  would  otherwise  become 
the  scourge  of  mankind.  See  Owl,  Short- 
eared. [Mr.  Kodd  records,  at  p.  1773  of 
the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1847,  the  occurrence 
of  this  small  Owl  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  on 
the  11th  of  April  of  that  year : in  the  vo- 
lume for  1818  Mr.  Poole  mentions,  at  p. 
2019,  the  occurrence  of  a specimen  at  Wex- 
ford on  the  19th  of  April  of  that  yeai\] 

Owl,  Long-eared. — [ Yarrell,  i.  131 ; Hew- 
itson,  xvii.  55.]  ■ Strix  otus,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  132,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  288  ; Eaii  Syn. 
p.  25,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  64,  t.  12  ; Ind.  Orn.  i. 
p.  53,  7.  Asio,  Bn's.  i.  p.  486,  4 ; 76.  8vo, 
p.  142.  Le  Hibou,  ou  nioyen  Due,  Buf.  i. 
p.  342,  t.  22.  Horn  Owl,  Albin,  ii.  t.  10  ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  100.  Long-eared  Owl,  Br. 
Zool.  i.  No.  65,  t.  30 ; 76.  fol.  t.  B.  4,  f.  1 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  115  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  24 ; Lath.  Syii.  i.  p.  121 ; Sup.  p.  42  ; 
Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  24 ; Putt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  3. 
— This  beautiful  species  is  nearly  fifteen 
inches  in  length ; weight  nine  or  ten 
ounces.  The  bill  is  black ; irides  orange- 
yellow.  The  feathers,  of  a hair- like  form, 
that  cover  the  bill,  ai-e  white,  with  hlack 
shafts ; over  the  eye  and  round  the  angle 
next  to  the  bill  is  black ; cheeks  pale  ru- 
fous ; over  the  eyes  are  two  tufts  of  fea- 
thers, erect  like  ears,  composed  of  six  fea- 
thers that  appear  in  front,  gradually 
lengthening  from  the  first  to  the  last ; the 
hindmost  is  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
black,  bordered  with  dull  yellow ; tbe 
circle  round  the  face  is  white,  speckled 
■with  black  and  rufous ; those  that  imme- 
diately cover  the  ears  are  tipped  only  with 
black,  forming  a semicirculai-  line  of  that 
colour ; the  general  colour  of  the  bird  is 
an  ochraceous-yeUow,  elegantlj"  streaked 
above  with  black,  and  speckled  with  the 
same,  ash-colour,  and  white  ; beneath  the 
feathers  are  tinged  with  light  ferruginous, 
streaked  with  black  down  the  shafts ; the 
quills  are  barred  with  black  and  cinereous  ; 
on  the  piimaries  are  two  bars  of  dull  yel- 
low ; the  tail  is  barred,  and  speckled  with 
dusky  and  cinereous;  legs  and  toes  are 
covered  with  down  of  a yellowsh  buff- 
colour  ; claws  dusky.  This  description  is 
taken  from  a female ; the  male  differs  in 
nothing  but  in  being  rather  less.  The 
wings  of  this  species  are  very  long,  reach- 
ing beyond  tlie  tail  when  closed,  and 
crossing  each  other  at  the  points ; the 
second  feather  is  the  longest.  This  is  by 
no  means  so  common  as  the  Tawny  or 
White  Owls ; and  though  it  is  frequently 
taken  in  England,  verj-  little  is  known  of 
its  habits.  It  is  said  to  make  no  nest,  but 
to  take  possession  of  that  of  a Magpie  or 
Crow;  and  that  it  lays  four  or  five  eggs. 
It  remains  with  us  tlie  whole  year,  having 
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killed  them  both  in  summer  and  winter ; 
of  course  they  must  breed  with  us.  An 
ingenious  friend  informed  us  he  found  an 
Owl’s  nest  in  a tree  covered  with  ivy, 
which  had  three  white  eggs ; and  that 
from  the  appearance  of  the  bird  as  it  flew 
out  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  this  species. 
It  must  be  observed,  the  other  Owls  of 
this  country  are  never  known  to  build 
amongst  the  branches  of  trees ; from  which 
we  may  conclude  the  nest  above  mentioned 
was  of  this  species.  This  bird  frequents 
large  woods,  and  wooded  tracts ; is  pai’tial 
to  tir,  box,  or  bolly  pbmtations,  where  it 
more  readily  conceis  itself  by  day  amongst 
the  evergreen  foliage,  as  well  in  winter  as 
in  summer.  The  one  before  us  was  killed 
in  the  w'inter  as  it  was  flying  out  of  a lai-ge 
holly-bush  in  Cornwall ; and  we  have  seen 
others  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  principal  food  is  mice,  and  sometimes 
small  birds  taken  at  roost.  Is  never  seen 
to  fly  in  the  day  except  disturbed.  The 
note  of  this  species  is  unknown  ; most  of 
the  genus  make  a screeching  noise,  but 
the  Tawny  Owl  is  the  only  one  with  us 
that  is  known  to  hoot,  and  is  so  commonly 
heard  in  the  evening.  It  is  said  to  be  far 
from  uncommon  in  France,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  as  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Eussia.  It  is  also  found  in 
some  parts  of  America,  and  is  common  at 
Hudson’s  Bay. 

[Owl,  Long-homed  —See  Owl, Long-eared.] 

[Owl,  Red,  or  Owl,  Mottled. ? Strix 

Asio,  Linn.  ? Strix  nsevia.  Mottled  Owl, 
Wilson,  Amer.  Omith.  i.  90,  Jameson’s  Edi- 
tion. ? Strix  Asio,  Eed  Owl,  Wilson,  Amer. 
Omith.  i.  99  of  Jameson's  Edition. — In  the 
‘ Naturalist’  for  1855  appears  a figure  and 
description  of  this  North -American  Owl,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  breeding  season  of  1852,  in 
Hawkswoiih  cover,  near  Kirkstall  Abbey  : 
a pair  were  seen,  but  one  only  obtained. 
Mr.  Yarrell,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  in- 
valuable ‘ History  of  British  Birds,’  pub- 
lished four  years  subsequently,  j’ecites 
these  particulars,  but  gives  no  figure  or 
description  of  the  bird,  thus  showing  a 
disinclination  to  add  the  species  to  the 
British  list,  a disinclination  in  which 
others  participate.  It  is,  moreover,  some- 
what difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  species 
of  this  supposed  wanderer.] 

[Owl,  Scops  Eared.  — See  Owl,  Little 
Homed.] 

Owl,  Screech.  ■ — See  White  and  Tawny 
Owls. 

Owl,  Short.eared,  — [ FamW,  i.  135; 


Hewitson,  xvii.  68.]  Strix  brachyotos,  Gmel. 
Syst.  i.  p.  289 ; Ind.  Om.  i.  p.  55, 11 ; Lath. 
Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  56 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i. 
t.  p.  50,  and  p.  52 ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  223. 
Strix  ulula,  mas.  and  fern.,  Sepp.  Vog.  i.  t. 
p.  03.  Strix  Arctica,  Mu,s.  Carls,  fasc.  iii. 
t.  51.  Short-eared  Owl,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
66,  t.  31 ; 16.  fol.  p.  71,  t.  B.  3,  and  B.  4, 
f.  2 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  110  ; Lath.  Syn.  i. 
p.  124,  9 ; Sup.  p.  43  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i. 
t.  25  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  25  ; Don.  Br.  Birds, 
t.  35  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  4.  Provincial : 
Mouse  Hawk;  Woodcock  Owl;  Hawk  Owl. 
— This  species  weighs  eleven  ounces  ; 
length  near  fifteen  inches.  Bill  dusky  ; 
irides  bright  yellow.  The  feathers  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  eyes  are  black ; 
those  that  cover  and  surround  the  bill 
white ; the  wreath  round  the  face  beauti- 
fully speckled  with  bight  ferruginous, 
black,  and  white,  except  at  each  ear,  where 
it  is  whoUy  black  ; on  the  top  of  the  head, 
above  each  eye,  is  a tuft  of  feathers,  wliich 
it  can  erect  at  pleasure,  the  foremost  of 
which  are  black  on  the  outer  webs,  and 
white  on  the  inner;  the  rest  of  the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  scapulars  dusky,  bordered 
more  or  less  with  light  ferruginous ; breast 
and  belly  yellowish  white,  streaked  with 
dusky  down  the  shafts ; the  greater  quills 
are  light  fen-uginous  on  the  outer  webs ; 
the  three  first  have  a single  bar  of  black 
each,  and  deeply  tipped  the  same;  the 
others  have  two  bars  each,  their  tips 
brown,  inclining  to  greyish ; the  inner 
webs  have  one,  or  part  of  an  irregular  bar; 
the  coverts  of  the  primaries  black ; on  the 
coverts  of  the  secondaries  are  several  large 
spots  of  white ; the  second  feather  in  the 
wing  is  the  longest;  the  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  light  ferruginous,  crossed  with 
four  dusky  bars  on  the  six  middle  ones, 
and  mai-ked  with  dusky  spots  on  the  yel- 
low bars  of  the  two  middle  feathers ; the 
bars  on  the  outer  feathers  are  not  so  nu- 
merous or  so  perfect,  and  the  yellow  is 
shaded  otf  to  almost  white  on  the  exterior 
feathers,  which  have  only  irregular  circles 
of  dusky  brown  on  the  inner  webs;  the 
legs  are  covered  down  to  the  claws  with 
light  yellow  feathers.  The  above  descrip- 
tion is  taken  liom  a male  kiUed  near  Bris- 
tol. 1 he  female  is  rather  less  bright  in 
colour,  and  somewhat  superior  in  size. 
This  bird  is  distinguished  fj-om  all  the 
other  species  by  the  smallness  of  its  head; 
which  has  occasioned  it  to  be  called  in 
some  places  by  the  name  of  Hawk  Owl,  or 
Mouse  Hawk.  To  Mr.  Pennant  the  Bri- 
tish  Fauna  is  indebted  for  the  first  dis- 
covery of  this  bird.  But  that  excellent 
naturalist  has  described  it  to  have  only  one 
feather  on  each  side  of  the  head  which  is 
erectable;  which  mislake  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  other  ornithologists.  It  must, 
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however,  be  remarked  that  these  tufts,  or 
ears,  are  never  erected  hut  when  the  bird 
is  in  a quiescent  state.  A few  3’ears  since 
one  of  this  species  was  taken  alive  in  a 
Lark-net,  making  a pounce  at  the  decoy 
bird  ; and  we  bought  it  of  the  birdcatcher  • 
in  order  to  observe  its  manners.  In  a few 
months  it  became  tolerably  tame,  and 
when  hungry  would  take  food  from  the 
hand.  It  was  mostly  fed  with  small  birds 
and  mice,  but  would  eat  any  raw  meat, 
which  it  first  took  in  its  bill,  and  imme- 
diately iilaced  in  its  talons,  and  devoured 
it  by  piecemeal.  When  it  was  asleep  or 
undistui-bed  the  aurated  feathers  were  very 
distinguishable,  standing  above  the  rest 
about  half  an  inch ; but  on  being  dis- 
turbed they  were  instantly  depressed,  and 
the  head  apparently  enlarged  by  the  fea- 
thers round  the  face  being  somewhat 
raised.  Upon  minute  examination  these 
tufts  were  found  to  consist  of  a series  of 
feathers  very  little  if  anything  longer  than 
the  rest.  While  we  were  in  possession  of 
this  we  received  a dead  specimen,  in  which 
one  feather  was  visibly  longer  than  the 
rest  in  the  tuft ; this  might  have  led  to 
the  mistake  before  mentioned.  The  Short- 
eared Owl  comes  to  us  in  October,  about 
the  time  the  Woodcock  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  departs  at  the  same  time  with 
that  bird  in  March ; hence  the  name  of 
Woodcock  Owl.  With  us  this  bird  is  ob- 
served never  to  perch  on  a tree,  but  gene- 
rally hides  itself  in  long  grass,  fern,  or  the 
like ; and  seems  partial  to  open,  barren 
situations.  When  disturbed  it  flies  a little 
way,  and  lights  again  on  the  ground.  In 
dusky  weather  it  will  prey  by  day,  and 
sometimes  fly  at  small  birds  as  well  as 
mice.  It  is  a bold  bird,  but  seems  con- 
tented in  confinement.  That  above  men- 
tioned never  drank  for  the  six  months  it 
was  in  our  possession.  How  long  it  lived 
after  it  was  given  away,  we  never  heard. 
It  may,  however,  be  presumed,  contrai-y  to 
the  general  opinion,  that  Owls,  as  well  as 
all  predacious  birds,  bear  confinement, 
whether  taken  young  or  old ; which  we 
have  experienced  as  well  in  the  Tawny 
and  White  Owls  as  in  this.  Is  supposed  to 
breed  in  the  Orkneys,  and  probably  in  Nor- 
way ; risits  Hudson’s  Bay  in  May ; makes 
a nest  of  dry  grass  on  the  ground,  and 
lays  three  or  four  white  eggs.  We  have 
great  reason  to  believe  this  bird  is  the 
Cliouette,  or  Grand  Cheveche,  of  Buffon, 
and  perhaps  has  been  noticed  by  other 
authors;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
ears  not  being  mentioned,  which  are  not 
discoverable  in  a dead  specimen,  confusion 
has  arisen. 

Supplement. — Doctor  Latham  imagines 
that  this  bird  is  the  Hawk  Owl  of  Ed- 
wards. Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Supplement 


to  the  ‘ Arctic  Zoology,’  considers  the  Moy- 
en  Due  ou  Hibou  of  the  ‘ Planches  Enlu- 
min6,’  as  well  as  La  Cliouette  of  Buffon,  to 
be  this  species.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  S3monj^ms  of  this  species  are  in  great 
obscurity,  occasioned  by  its  very  different 
appeoi-ance  about  the  head.  While  living 
it  is  capable  of  erecting  a series  of  feathers 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  but  which  in 
dead  specimens  are  scarcely  obvious.  These 
erectable  feathers,  that  form  the  auricles 
when  alive,  are  scarcely  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  are  always  depressed  in  a dead 
bird.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  feather  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  rest,  but  doubt- 
less it  has  most  commonly  been  taken  for 
a smooth-headed  bird,  and  described  as 
such  for  a different  species.  It  is  a north- 
ern species,  is  not  confined  to  Europe,  but 
is  said  to  be  common  on  the  American 
Continent ; and  two  specimens  (we  are  in- 
formed by  Doctor  Latham)  were  brought 
over  by  Captain  Dixon  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Mr.  Beirick  mentions  a circum- 
stance which  implies  that  this  species  is 
occasionally  gregarious,  twenty-eight  hav- 
ing been  found  in  a turnip  field  in  No- 
vember ; but  perhaiis  the  following  state- 
ment, from  an  attentive  observer  of  Nature, 
ma3’’  serve  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  this 
assembly.  Mr.  Anstice  assures  us  that  a 
few  years  since,  mice  were  in  such  vast 
abundance  as  to  destroy  a large  portion  of 
vegetation  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Bridge- 
water  ; and  in  the  autumn  a great  many  of 
the  Short-eared  Owls  resorted  to  that  paa't 
in  order  to  pre3'  on  them.  The3'  were 
found  in  the  fields  amongst  the  high  grass. 
We  never  observed  it  so  far  west  as  Devon- 
shire till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1809, 
when  about  the  middle  of  November  our 
friends  supplied  us  with  two  specimens. 
In  the  stomach  of  one  were  the  fragments 
of  a Sky  Lark  and  a Yellow  Hammer. 
There  is  nothing  remai'kable  in  the  trachea 
of  this  bird,  but  in  being  considerably 
compressed. 

Owl,  Snowy. — \_Yarrell,  i.  150;  Hewitson, 
xviii.  04.]  Appendix. — Strix  nyctea,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  132  ; Faun.  Suec.  No.  76  ; Gmel. 
S'yst.  i.  p.  201 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  57.  Le  Harfang, 
Buf.  i.  p.  387 ; PL.  Enl.  458.  Strix  alba 
freti  Hudsonis,  Bris.  i.  p.  522  ; Id.  8vo,  p. 
152.  Great  White  Owl,  Edio.  ii.  t.  61. 
Snowy  Owl,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  132 ; Arct. 
ZooLii.  No.  121,  t.  Front. — We  are  happy 
to  bo  enabled  to  add  this  species  to  the 
catalogue  of  British  birds  upon  the  best 
authority.  Mr.  Bullock,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  this  information,  says  he  re- 
ceived a specimen  from  Norwich  about 
two  years  since,  with  an  assurance  of  its 
having  been  killed  in  that  neighbourhood. 
But  this  naturalist,  by  a perseverance  in 
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the  pursuit  of  natural  objects  (to  obtain 
which  neitlier  trouble  nor  expense  is 
spared,  as  the  most  extensive  collection 
now  in  the  kingdom  will  evince),  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  that  the 
Snowj'  Owl  actually  breeds  in  the  more 
northern  part  of  these  realms.  In  a tour 
to  the  Orkney  and  Shetlanil  Islands,  Mr. 
Bullock  was  informed,  on  his  landing  at 
North  Eoualdshaw,  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1812,  that  a large  white  bird,  with  a head 
like  that  of  a cat,  had  been  seen  on  the 
island  for  upwards  of  a month ; and  in 
consequence  of  a gentleman  of  the  island 
assuring  him  that  he  had  seen  the  hir’d 
(which  he  described  to  be  as  large  as  a 
Goose)  the  evening  before,  he  determined 
to  lose  no  time  in  pursuit.  The  place 
where  this  Owl  was  always  seen  is  a rab- 
bit-warren, called  the  Links  ; to  that  place 
therefore  Mr.  Bullock,  in  company  with 
two  other  persons,  bent  their  course,  and 
found  the  bird  exactly  in  the  place  it  had 
been  so  often  seen.  It  was  on  the  ground 
contiguous  to  the  shore,  and  doubtless 
frequented  the  warren  for  the  sake  of 
making  a prey  of  the  rabbits.  The  bird 
suffered  Mr.  Bullock  to  approach  within 
fort}'  yards,  and  by  means  of  a glass  he 
minutely  examined  it,  and  discovered  that 
it  was  a male  by  its  being  of  an  immacu- 
late white.  When  it  rose  it  was  fired  at, 
hut  unfortunately  was  not  stopped,  and  it 
flew  about  a mile.  A reward  being  offered, 
aU  the  guns  in  the  island  were  put  in  in- 
stant requisition,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  by  being  repeatedly  shot  at  by  bad 
marksmen,  the  bird  flew  at  last  from  the 
island,  in  the  direction  of  the  isle  of  Sanda. 
It  appears  that  the  female  nyctea  had 
been  shot  on  the  island  a few  weeks  be- 
fore, and  plucked  for  the  sake  of  the  fea- 
thers : this  was  mottled  with  brown. 

Upon  visiting  the  isle  of  Westra  a few 
days  after,  Mr.  Bullock  was  informed  that 
a similar  bird  had  been  seen  there  a few 
days  before  on  a rabbit-warren.  In  Shet- 
land Mr.  Bullock  was  more  successful,  for 
in  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  islands, 
he  not  only  procured  a specimen  of  the 
Snowy  Owl,  but  found  that  it  bred  as  well 
there  as  on  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Yell. 
From  the  observations  of  this  gentleman 
it  appears  that  this  species  of  Owl  preys 
in  mid-day,  as  well  perhaps  as  in  the 
morning  dawn  or  dusk  of  the  evening. 
This  circumstance  is  not  singular,  since 
the  Short-eared  Owl  and  some  others  do 
the  same.  It  does  not  conceal  itself  like 
most  of  the  genus,  but  prefers  resting  upon 
the  ground,  where  it  can  look  around,  and 
perceive  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; and 
when  roused  it  flies  slow  and  heavily.  Wo 
do  not  recollect  that  this  hardy  bii’d,  which 
braves  the  winters  of  the  polar  regions. 


lias  ever  been  before  noticed  to  breed  so 
far  south  as  that  of  Shetland.  It  has  ge- 
nerally been  esteemed  an  Arctic  species, 
residing  the  whole  year  amongst  the  gla- 
ciers and  snowy  mountains,  where,  except 
the  white  bear,  the  Arctic  fox,  the  ermine, 
and  the  Ptarmigan,  scarcely  anything 
living  is  to  he  found  in  the  colder  months. 
Mr.  Pennant  says  it  is  common  in  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  in  Lapland,  and  in  Norway.  In 
Sweden  is  said  to  prey  upon  the  Ptarmi- 
gan ajid  Alpine  hare,  whence  the  Swedish 
name  Harfang.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Snowy  Owl  changes  its 
plumage  with  the  season,  and  that  the 
snowy  w'hiteness  of  its  colour,  observable 
in  the  wnter,  W’as  thrown  off  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  warmer  months,  in  exchange 
for  that  of  a mixture  of  brown  and  white. 
From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bullock  this 
is  not  strictly  true,  since  in  the  early  pai’t 
of  July  this  bird  was  noticed  of  a pure 
white,  as  far  south  as  the  Orkneys,  in  lati- 
tude 59.  The  female  indeed  was  mottled, 
and  possibly  the  young  male  birds  for  a 
year  or  two  may  not  be  pure  white,  but 
they  may  become  whiter  in  their  autumnal 
moulting.  This  noble  species  rather  ex- 
ceeds the  size  of  the  Eagle  Owl  (Sti’ix 
bubo),  being  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
and  sometimes  weighing  above  three 
pounds.  The  bill  is  black  : irides  yellow. 
The  plumage  varies  from  pure  white  to 
that  of  being  marked  on  the  head  with 
small  brown  spots,  and  with  narrow  lines 
of  the  same,  transversely  placed  on  the 
hack;  and  under  the  wings  on  the  sides  : 
the  quills  are  also  spotted  with  brown,  as 
weU  as  the  feathers  of  the  tail : the  legs 
and  toes  are  covered  with  close  white  fea- 
thers : the  claws  are  black,  very  large,  and 
much  hooked.  [Mr.  Giu-ney  records,  at 
p.  1769  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1847,  that  a 
Snowy  Owl  was  shot  at  St.  Andrews,  in 
Suffolk,  by  a Mr.  Adams  ; and  at  p.  2765 
of  the  volume  for  1850  mentions  two 
others — one  shot  at  Cromer,  on  the  22nd 
of  January  ; the  other  at  St.  Faith’s,  at  the 
end  of  February : in  the  volume  for  1855 
Sir  William  Milner  records,  at  p.4594,  the 
obtaining  of  a fine  adult  specimen  at  Alt- 
nehaiTow,  in  Sutherlandshire.  In  1857 
five  specimens  were  shot  by  Mr.  MiLlbank 
in  the  Western  Islands ; Mr.  Graham  re- 
cords this  at  p.  5831  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for 
1857,  but  does  not  give  the  dates.  In  the 
volume  for  1861,  at  p.  7415,  I\Ir.  Newton 
relates  that  a specimen  was  captured  at 
Bnllycroy,  iu  Ireland,  in  the  autumn  of 
1859  ; it  was  sent  alive  to  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  where  I 
liavc  often  seen  it : eight  or  nine  other 
specimens  have  been  obtained  in  Ireland. 
A summary  of  the  records  of  this  rare  bird 
in  the  Shetland  Islands  will  ho  found  in 
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the  volume  for  1863,  p.  8633 ; and  many 
additional  and  interesting  particulars  at 
p.  931g  of  the  volume  for  1864 : both  of 
these  papers  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Saxby.] 

Owl,  Stock. — See  Owl,  Great-eared. 

Owl,  Tawny. — [FarreH,  i.  145 ; Hewitson, 
xviii.  63.]  Stiix  stridula,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
133,  9 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  294 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii. 
p.  58,  25 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  55. 
Strix  Aldrov,  Baii  Syji.  p.  25,  A.  2 ; Will. 
p.  65,  t.  14 ; Bris.  i.  p.  500,  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  p. 
146.  Le  Chathaunt,  Buf.  i.  p.  362,  t.  25. 
Common  Brown,  or  Ivy  Owl,  Will.  Angl.  p. 
102,  t.  14 ; Albin,  i.  t.  9.  Tawny  Owl,  Br. 
Zool.  i.  No.  68 ; Ib.  fol.  7,  t.  B.  3 ; Aret. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  237,  B. ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t. 
27  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  27  ; Dojj,.  Br.  Birds,  v. 
t.  121 ; Full.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  4.  Strix 
Aluco,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  130,  7 ? Gmel.  Syst. 
i.  p.  292  ? Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  59,  26.  Ulula, 
Bris.  i.  p.  607,  3 ? Ib.  8vo,  p.  148  ? Aluco 
prior  Aldr.,  Will.  p.  68  ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  104,  t. 
13.  Ulula,  Will.  p.  68,  t.  13.  Hulotte,  Buf. 
i.  p.  358  ? Black  Owl,  Albin,  iii.  p.  4,  t.  8 ? 
Brown  Owl,  Br.  Zool.  No.  69,  t.  32 ; Ib. 
fol.  p.  72,  t.  B.  f.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
125 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  28.  Aluco 
Owl,  Lath.  Syn.  p.  134,  20.  Wood  Owl, 
Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  253.  — The  length  of 
this  species  is  fifteen  inches  ; weight  about 
nineteen  ounces.  The  bill  is  light  brown  ; 
iiides  dusky;  the  feathers  round  the  bill 
are  white  and  narrow  ; those  between  the 
biU  and  eyes  have  black  shafts  ; the  gene- 
ral plumage  of  the  bird  is  deep  tawny, 
dai’kest  on  the  head,  and  brightest  on  the 
breast,  streaked,  and  in  someparts  speckled 
with  black ; the  feathers  on  the  belly  are 
tawny,  with  white  margins,  and  a black 
streak  down  the  shafts ; the  exterior  webs 
of  the  outer  scapulars  are  white,  and  a few 
of  the  exterior  greater  coverts  of  the  se- 
condary quHl  are  marked  with  a white  spot 
on  their  outer  webs ; these  form  two  ob- 
scure blotches  of  white  ; the  quBl-feathers 
are  barred  with  light  tawny-brown  and 
dusky,  the  light  colour  gradually  changing 
to  w'hite  at  the  base  ; the  two  middle  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  like  the  rump,  plain 
tawny;  the  rest  are  more  or  less  barred 
alternately  mth  tawny  and  dusky;  the 
legs  are  well  clothed  rath  grey  feathers,  or 
rather  down,  speckled  with  brown  ; claws 
dusky.  This  is  the  description  of  the  fe- 
male. The  male  only  differs  in  size ; the 
length  is  thirteen  inches ; weight  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  ounces.  The  plumage 
of  the  sexes  is  exactly  alike,  but  the  fe- 
male is  most  commonly  less  tawny ; in 
which  state  it  has  been  made  a distinct 
species.  We  have  before  observed,  in  our 
remarks  on  the  Brown  Owl,  that  wo 


believe  that  is  not  a distinct  species,  and 
have  there  given  our  reasons,  to  which  we 
refer  our  readers.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
plentiful  species  of  Owl  in  England.  It 
resides  chiefly  in  woods  and  plantations  of 
fir,  concealing  itself  in  the  thickest  places ; 
sometimes  it  settles  on  the  ground,  but  on 
being  disturbed  takes  shelter  in  a neigh- 
bouring tree.  It  is  rarely  seen  on  wing  by 
day,  except  forced  from  its  haunts.  The 
light  is  very  offensive  to  it,  and  in  the  sun 
it  can  scarcely  see  at  all ; so  defective  is  it  of 
sight  in  a bright  day  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  boys  to  hunt  them  down 
with  sticks  and  stones.  The  eye  is  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  British  species,  and 
the  pupil  incapable  of  sufficient  contrac- 
tion to  enable  it  to  see  distinctly  by  day- 
light. This  bird  breeds  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  and  sometimes  in  barns,  which  last 
it  frequents  for  the  sake  of  mice ; and  as 
it  is  a better  mouser  than  a cat,  the  farmer 
holds  it  in  great  estimation,  and  leaves  a 
hole  in  his  barns  and  granary  for  its  egress. 
It  prepares  very  little  nest,  and  sometimes 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  decayed  wood,  which 
are  two  in  number,  and  rarely  three,  of  a 
duU  white,  not  glossy,  and  of  a roundish 
form.  The  young  are  covered  with  a light- 
coloured  down ; are  at  first  very  shy,  but 
soon  become  tame  if  fed  by  hand.  If  put 
out  of  doors  rathin  the  hearing  of  the  pa- 
rent birds,  retain  their  native  shyness,  as 
the  old  ones  visit  them  at  night,  and  sup- 
ply them  with  ample  provision ; amongst 
which  we  have  found  young  hares,  young 
rats,  and  mice ; but  the  last  is  their  prin- 
cipal food.  We  have  taken  this  bird  in  its 
mature  state  as  well  as  young,  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  either  case  of  preserving 
them  alive.  They  were  never  observed  to 
drink ; and  indeed  for  many  months  toge- 
ther had  no  water  offered  them.  This  is 
the  only  species  known  to  hoot;  besides 
which  it  makes  a disagreeable  screaming 
noise.  By  some  it  is  called  Wood  Owl  and 
Screech  Owl.  It  is  a great  de.stroyer  of 
young  Pigeons,  and  frequently  resorts  to 
Pigeon-houses  for  that  puipose. 

Supplement. — AVe  are  glad  to  find  Doc- 
tor Latham  is  of  our  opinion,  that  the 
Brown  t)wl  does  not  constitute  a distinct 
species  from  this.  We  have  always  been 
clearly  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  same, 
and  had  brought  all  their  synonyms  toge- 
ther in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 
What  seems  to  have  puzzled  our  scientific 
friend  in  the  former  part  of  his  works  was 
the  drawing  of  an  Owl  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  which  had  yeUow  irides,  and  was 
called  Tawny  Owl.  No  such  bird,  how- 
ever, exists  in  England,  and  we  must 
therefore  conceive  the  figure  had  been 
taken  from  a preserved  specimen  in  some 
collection,  and  might  really  have  been  the 
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true  Tawny  Owl  of  this  countiy,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  too  Irequently  the  case 
that  persons  employed  to  stuff  birds  put 
in  any  eyes  that  may  be  handy,  or  perhaps 
that  they  think  most  attractive,  without 
regard  to  Science  ; such  we  have  frequently 
met  witli,  and  such  no  doubt  deceived  Mr. 
Pennant  in  the  bird,  the  drawing  of  which 
he  sent  to  Dr.  Latham.  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  the  Tawny  Owl  to  make  its  nest 
in  an  ivy-bush,  or  on  the  stump  of  an  old 
pollard  tree  in  Devonshire.  This  we  be- 
lieve is  not  the  natural  inclination,  but  the 
necessity  of  the  bird,  for  in  the  part  of 
Devonsliire  alluded  to  there  is  scarcely  a 
tree  large  enough,  in  the  hollow  of  which 
an  Owl  could  conceal  itself. 

[Owl,  Tengmalm’s. — Yarrell,  i.  163 ; Hew- 
itsoii,  xix.  GO.  Strix  Teugmalmi,  Temm. 
Man.  d’Ornith.  i.  94.  Noctua  Tengmalmi, 
Selby,  Brit.  Ornth.  i.  105.  — “Bill  much 
curved  and  compressed;  the  culmen  and 
tip  yellowish  white ; the  sides  dark  grey. 
Facial  disL|hlack  at  the  posterior  and  an- 
terior angl^  of  the  eye-orbits  : the  rest 
greyish  white , mixed  with  black.  Ear- 
conch  large,  wth  a narrow  operculum. 
Velvety  feathers  behind  the  auditory  open- 
ing brownish  black.  Crown,  nape,  and 
hind  part  of  the  neck  liver-brown,  spotted 
with  white ; those  upon  the  latter  part 
large,  and  ^surrounded  by  a margin  of 
liver-brown.  Back,  wing-coverts  and  sca- 
pulars liver-brown,  spotted  with  white ; 
the  spots  upon  the  mantle  nearly  con- 
cealed by  the  over-lying  tips  of  the  fea- 
thers. Qi'ills  liver-brown  ; their  exterior 
webs  having  three  or  four  oval  white 
spots,  forming  imperfect  bars.  Points  of 
the  outer  barbs  of  the  whole  of  the  fii’st 
quill  open  and  reverted  ; those  of  the  se- 
cond the  same  for  one-half  of  its  length  ; 
of  the  third  a small  portion  only  near  the 
tip ; third  and  fourth  quill-feathers  the 
largest  in  the  wing;  the  third  rather  ex- 
ceeding the  fourth,  the  first  and  second 
having  their  inner  wehs  notched,  the  se- 
cond and  third  with  their  outer  w'ebs  si- 
nuated.  Tail  extending  nearly  an  inch 
beyond  the  closed  wings,  liver-brown, 
crossed  by  five  interrupted  white  bars,  or 
rather  rows  of  spots,  the  last  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  tip.  Under  plumage  white, 
varied  with  paler  liver-brown.  Legs  having 
the  tarsi  short,  and,  as  well  as  the  toes, 
thickly  clothed  with  soft  hair-like  feathers. 
Claws  of  a tolerable  length,  and  moderately 
incui-ved.”  — Selby,  i.  p.  106.  This  little 
Owl  appears  to  be  migratory  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  airiving  and  departing 
with  the  Swallow.  Mr.  Ifogg,  in  his  ‘ Na- 
tural History  of  Stockton-on-'I’ees,’  says 
that  it  breeds  in  Castle  Eden  Dene,  in  the 


county  of  Durham ; and  thirty  or  forty  re- 
cords of  its  occurrence  in  England  have 
appeared  in  Yarrell’s  ‘ British  Birds,’  the 
‘ Zoologist,’  and  other  works  ; how  far  and 
what  portions  of  these  records  are  reliable 
seems  difficult  to  decide,  as  the  bird  is 
very  imperfectly  known.] 

Owl,  White. — [ Yarrell,  i.  140 ; Hewitson, 
xvii.  61.]  Strix  flammea,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
133,  8 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  293  ; Raii  Syn.  p. 
25,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  104,  t.  13 ; Ind.  Orn.  i. 
p.  60,  28 ; Bris.  i.  p.  503,  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  p. 
147  ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  69 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  p.  53.  Aluco  minor  Aldrov, 
Will.  p.  67,  t.  13.  L’Effraie,  Buf.  i.  p.  366, 
t.  26.  White  Owl,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  67 ; Ib. 
fol.  p.  71,  t.  B. ; Arct.  Zool.  No.  134 ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  104, 1. 13  ; Albin,  ii.  1. 11 ; Leioin, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  26 ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  138,  26 ; 
Sup.  p.  46  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  26  ';  Don.  Br. 
Birds,  v.  1. 113 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p'.  4.  Barn 
Owl,  Shaw,  Z'ooLvii.p.  258,  t.  33.  Provincial: 
Barn  Owl ; Gillihowter ; Howlet ; Madge- 
Howlet ; Church  Owl ; Hissing  Owl ; Screech 
Owl. — The  weight  of  this  species  is  about 
eleven  ounces ; length  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  inches.  The  bill  is  light- 
coloured  ; irides  dusky.  The  feathers 
round  the  eyes  yellowish  ; the  circle  round 
the  face  w'hite ; the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  coverts,  and  secondary  quills  pale 
dull  yellow,  with  two  white  and  two  grey 
spots  placed  alternately  on  each  side  the 
shafts;  prime  quills  dull  yellow  on  the 
outer  webs,  the  inner  white,  marked  on 
each  side  with  four  black  spots  ; the  whole 
under  side  white  ; the  interior  webs  of  the 
tail-feathers  are  white,  the  exterior  marked 
with  obscure  dusky  bars  ; legs  covered 
with  white  down  ; the  toes  only  mth  short 
hairs ; middle  claw  serrated.  'This  elegant 
bird  mostly  frequents  the  habitations  of 
man ; is  rarely  found  in  woods,  but  re- 
sorts chiefly  to  barns  for  the  sake  of  mice, 
for  which  reason  it  is  a welcome  guest  to 
the  farmer.  Like  the  rest  of  the  genus  it 
chiefly  lies  concealed  in  the  day,  but  will 
sometimes,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  prey 
by  daylight,  especially  in  winter,  or  when 
it  has  young.  It  breeds  in  old  decayed 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm-houses 
or  villages,  and  oftentimes  in  boras  ; makes 
very  little  nest ; lays  three  or  four  white 
eggs,  not  so  round  or  so  large  as  that  of 
the  Tawny  Owl.  Their  food  is  chiefly 
mice,  which  they  swallow  whole,  and,  like 
other  predaceous  birds,  eject  the  bones  and 
fur  in  large  pellets,  whicli  are  termed  cast- 
ings. Some  bushels  of  this  qjected  matter 
are  found  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees.  This 
species  is  never  known  to  hoot,  hut  its 
notes  are  screaming  and  harsh  ; Ix'sides 
which  it  makes  a snoring  and  hissing 
noise.  When  alarmed  it  snaps  its  bill 
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together  with  great  force.  It  becomes 
exceedingly  tame  when  taken  young.  We 
bred  up  one  together  with  a Sparrow 
Hawk  and  a Ring  Dove,  who  were  con- 
fined together,  and  lived  in  gi'eat  har- 
mony ; but  the  latter  was  the  most  quar- 
relsome, and  was  master  of  the  triumvirate. 
After  living  together  for  six  months  they 
were  given  their  liberty,  and  the  Owl  was 
the  only  one  that  returned.  Cats  are 
known  to  kill  but  never  to  eat  the  Shrew, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  possess  some 
poisonous  quality.  We  have,  however, 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  one  of  these 
hii’ds  no  less  than  five. 

Supplement. — This  species  is  said  to  be 
common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  buDds  a nest  amongst  the  rocks,  com- 
posed of  a few  twigs  and  dried  leaves,  and 
lays  seven  or  eight  eggs.  Is  called  ty  the 
natives  Doodvogel  (bird  of  death),  and  the 
other  kinds  of  Owls,  Uylers,  the  usual 
name  for  all  night  birds. 

Owl,  Wood. — See  Owl,  Tawny. 

Owl,  Woodcock. — See  Owl,  Short-eared. 

[Owl,  Yellow. — See  Owl,  White.] 

Ox-Bird. — See  PuiTe, 

Oxeye. — See  Titmouse,  Great,  and  Long- 
tailed ; Purre ; and  Creeper. 

Oystercatcher.  — A genus  of  birds,  the 
characters  of  which  are  : Bill  long,  com- 
pressed, cuneated  at  the  end.  Nostiils 
linear.  Tongue  scarce  one-third  the  length 
of  the  bill.  Toes  three  ; no  back  toe  ; the 
exteiior  joined  to  the  middle  by  a strong 
membrane. 

Oystercatcher,  Pied.  — [ Yarrell,  ii.  525  ; 
Hewitnon,  Ixxx.  305.]  Hoematopus  ostra- 
legus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  257  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii. 
p.  694  ; Rail  Syn.  p.  105,  A.  7 ; Will.  p. 
220,  t.  55 ; Tnd.  Orn.  ii.  p.  752 ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  7.  Ostralega,  sen  Pica 
marina,  Bris.  v.  p.  38,  t.  3,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii. 
p.  221.  L’Huitrier,  Buf.  viii.  p.  119,  t.  0. 
Sea  Pie,  or  Pied  Oystercatcher,  Br.  Zool. 
ii.  p;  213,  t.  74;  Ih.  fol.  127,  t.  D.  2 ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  297;  Albin,  i.  t.  78;  Hayes,  Br. 
Birds,  t.  12 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  219,  t.  84 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  1. 188 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 
t.  100 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  02  ; Bull. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  15.  Provincial : Pienet  ; 
Olive  ; Tirma ; Sea-piot  or  piet ; TriUi- 
chan  ; Chalder;  ChalJrick  ; Skeldmke  or 
Skelderdrake ; Scolder.— -The  weight  of  the 
Pied  Oyster-catcher  is  about  seventeen 
ounces ; length  sixteen  inches.  Bill  three 
inches  long,  strait,  compressed,  the  tip 
wedge-shaped,  the  colour  orange;  iiides 
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crimson  ; orbits  orange-yellow.  The  head, 
neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulars, 
and  lesser  wng-coverts  black ; a small 
spot  of  white  under  the  eyelid,  and  a 
crescent  of  the  same  across  the  throat ; 
but  this  last  is  by  no  means  a general  cha- 
racter, for  in  more  than  twenty  specimens 
we  never  have  found  it,  although  such  are 
to  be  seen  in  different  collections.  The 
greater  coverts  are  white,  the  next  above 
them  tipped  with  white ; the  quills  are 
black,  with  more  or  less  white  on  the  inner 
webs ; the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump, 
breast,  and  under  parts  ai-e  white ; the 
base  half  of  the  tail  is  white,  the  end 
black  ; legs  red-orange  ; claws  black.  This 
bird  is  common  on  our  shores,  but  never 
quits  the  sea-coast.  In  winter  they  as- 
semble in  small  flocks.  Their  principal 
food  is  maiine  insects  and' shell-fish  ; and 
from  their  adroitness  in  getting  at  au 
oyster  they  have  taken  this  name.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  done  when  the  shells 
are  partly  open ; it  is  then  the  bill  is  in- 
serted to  kill  the  oyster.  It  makes  no 
nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground  above  high-watermark;  generaRy 
four,  of  an  olivaceous-brown,  blotched  with 
black,  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the 
Lapwing.  At  the  time  of  incubation  the 
male  is  very  watchful,  and  upon  the  least 
alann  flies  off  with  a loud  scream,  upon 
which  the  female  instantly  runs  from  her 
eggs  to  some  distance,  and  then  takes 
wing.  It  is  a shy  bird,  but  when  the 
young  are  hatched  becomes  bolder.  The 
young  is  capable  of  running  as  soon  as  it 
quits  the  egg,  and  is  led  by  the  pai-ent 
birds  to  its  proper  food.  These  birds  are 
subject  to  some  variation  in  plumage.  In 
most  the  white  under  the  chin  is  w'anting; 
in  some  that  mark  is  mottled  with  black, 
and  the  white  spot  under  the  eyelid  want- 
ing. Whether  these  are  vaideties,  or  de- 
pending on  age  or  sex,  has  not  been  tho- 
roughly ascertained  ; perhaps  both  : but 
we  have  killed  both  sexes  at  all  seasons 
without  the  white  on  the  throat.  Dr. 
Latham  observes  it  is  easily  tamed  when 
taken  young,  and  has  been  known  to  at- 
tend the  Ducks  and  other  poultry  to  feed 
and  shelter  at  night.  The  only  known  spe- 
cies of  this  genus. 

Supplement.  — This  species  appears  to 
be  more  abundant  on  some  parts  of  the 
sandy  flat  coast  of  Lincolnshire  than  on 
any  other  j)art  we  recollect  to  have  noticed ; 
and  we  were  surprised  to  observe  a veiy 
, large  flock  of  these  birds  assembled  toge- 
j ther  in  the  midst  of  the  breeding  season. 
Upon  enquiry  we  found  that  at  the  time  of 
incubation  a remarkable  high  tide  had 
swept  away  all  their  eggs,  together  with 
those  of  the  Ring  Plover  and  Lesser  Tern, 
which  usually  lay  their  eggs  a Uttle  above 
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high-water  mark.  On  that  coast  neM'  Skeg- 
ness, at  a point  called  Gibraltar,  there  is 
an  isolated  part  of  a marsh,  where  Oyster- 
catchei’s  breed  in  such  abundance  that  a 
fisherman  informed  us  he  had  taken  a 
bushel  of  eggs  in  a morning.  Instinct  has 
directed  these  and  otlier  shore  birds  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  above  the  flux  of  the 
highest  spring  tides,  and  therefore  it  must 
have  been  a very  unusual  high  tide  to  have 
caused  such  devastation  amongst  the  eggs. 
The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  this  bird  is  in- 
variably four,  deposited  in  a small  excava- 
tion without  any  nest,  and,  like  others  of  a 


similar  nature,  the  bird  always  disposes 
tliem  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible 
space,  that  they  may  be  equally  exposed  to 
the  incubating  temperature  of  her  body  ; 
that  is  with  the  smaller  ends  inwards. 
The  weight  of  the  egg  is  about  an  ounce 
and  a lialf.  It  is  said  that  the  Oyster- 
catcher  has  no  aversion  to  take  the  water  ; 
probably,  like  the  Curlew,  it  is  not  dis- 
tressed on  the  water,  and  can  occasionally 
make  its  escape  by  swimming  if  wounded ; 
a circumstance  not  unusual  with  the  com- 
mon Sandpiper. 


P. 


[Parrot  Crossbill. — See  Crossbill,  Parrot.] 
[Parrot,  Sea. — See  Puffin.] 

Partridge.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are  : Bill  convex,  strong 
and  short.  Nostrils  covered  above  with  a 
callous  prominent  rim.  No  naked  skin 
above  the  eyes ; but  in  some  species  more 
or  less  warty  excrescences  round  the  eyes. 
Legs  naked,  some  species  furnished  with 
spurs  behind.  Tail  short. 

[Partridge,  Barbary.  — Yarrell,  ii.  400. 
Perdrix  gambra,  Tevim.  Man.  d’Ornith.  ii. 
487.  — “ The  beak  and  a bare  space  round 
the  eyes  red ; irides  hazel ; sides  of  the 
head  above  and  below  the  eye  bluish  ash  ; 
ear-coverts  light  brown  ; top  of  the  head 
and  back  of  the  neck  rich  chesnut  brown, 
which  ends  in  a broad  collar  of  the  same 
colour  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck 
in  fi-ont,  and  prettily  varied  with  small 
round  white  spots ; back  and  tail  gi'eyish 
brown  ; wing-coverts  tinged  with  blue  and 
edged  with  rufous ; wing-primaries  brown- 
ish black  on  the  inner  web  ; the  outer  web 
of  the  fir.st  greyish  brown ; of  the  others 
light  wood-brown ; throat  and  neck  in 
front,  above  and  below  the  collar,  bluish 
ash  ; breast  buff;  feathers  of  the  sides  and 
flanks  barred  with  white,  black,  and  bright 
chesnut ; belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-co- 
verts  reddish  buff;  legs,  toes  and  nails 
red.  The  length  of  the  male  is  thijicen 
inches ; wing  from  the  anterior  bend  six 
inches;  the  legs  armed  with  blunt  spur- 
like protuberances.  The  female  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  mole,  the  geneial  plum- 
age less  brilliant  in  colours,  and  the  legs 
without  any  spur-like  protuberances.” — 
Yarrell,  ii.  402.  An  African  species,  intro- 
duced into  the  British  list  on  the  faith  of 
a specimen  picked  up  dead  in  a field  at 
Edmondthorpe,  about  six  mUes  from  Mel- 
ton Mowbray,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  YarreU.] 


Partridge,  Common. — [Yarrell,  ii.  383; 
Hewitson,  Ixxi.  281.]  Tetrao  Perdix,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  270,  13 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  757. 
Perdix  cinerea,  Raii  Syn.  p.  57,  A.  2 ; Will. 
p.  118,  t.  28  ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  045,  9 ; Bris. 
i.  p.  219,  1 ; 16.  8vo,  i.  p.  01 ; Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  279;  Rural  Sports,  ii.  t.  p.  401, 
and  t.  p.  400 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p. 
317.  La  Perdix  grise,  Buf.  ii.  p.  401. 
Common  Partridge,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  96  ; 
Ib.  fol.  80,  t.  M. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  319,  A.; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  100.  t.  28  ; Albin,  i.  t.  27 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  762,  8 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  1. 136  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 184 ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  7. — This  species  is  so  well  known 
as  to  require  very  little  description.  Length 
about  thirteen  inches  ; weight  fifteen 
ounces.  The  bill  is  bluish  brown  ; irides 
hazel.  Genei’al  colour  of  the  plumage  ci- 
nereous-brown and  black  mixed  ; some  of 
the  back  and  coverts  streaked  with  buff; 
sides  of  the  head  bright  rust-colour ; be- 
hind the  eye  a naked,  red  warty  skin  ; on 
the  breast  a deep  bay-coloured  mark,  in 
the  form  of  a horseshoe.  The  tail  consists 
of  sixteen  feathers  of  a bright  rust-colour, 
except  the  four  middle  ones,  which  are 
like  the  back  ; legs  bluish  gre}-;  The  fe- 
male weighs  about  fourteen  ounces ; the 
head  is  less  bright,  and  the  coverts  of  the 
ears  inclining  to  grey ; the  horseshoe  on 
the  breast  is  white  for  the  first  year,  after- 
wards more  or  less  like  the  male,  and  by 
the  third  year-  is  no  longer  a mark  of  dis- 
tinction ; whereas  by  the  head  the  sexes 
may  always  be  known  ; the  bare  skin  be- 
hind the  eye  is  less  conspicuous,  and  very 
little  red.  It  has  been  long  an  esteemed 
ojjinion  amongst  sportsmen  as  well  as  na- 
turalists, that  the  female  Partridge  had 
none  of  the  bay  feathers  on  the  breast  like 
the  male.  This,  however,  is  a mistake,  as 
we  hove  proved  by  the  unerring  rule  of 
dissection  ; for  happening  to  kill  nine  old 
birds  one  day,  with  very  little  variation  as 
to  the  bay  markings  on  the  breast,  we 
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were  led  to  open  them  all,  by  which  we 
discovered  five  of  them  were  females  ; and 
by  re-examining  the  plumage  found  the 
males  could  only  be  known  by  the  supe- 
rior brightness  of  colour  about  the  liead, 
which  alone  seems  to  be  the  mark  of  dis- 
tinction after  the  first  or  second  year. 
This  bird  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  where  corn  is  cultivated,  but  never 
at  any  great  distance  from  arable  land  : 
upon  the  barren  mountains  of  the  north  it 
is  never  seen.  In  Scotland  the  Partridge, 
the  Grous,  and  the  Ptarmigan  each  have 
their  distinct : the  first  is  only  found  in 
the  glens  or  vaUeys ; the  second  on  the 
first  hills  ; the  last  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains  ; and  it  is  very  rare 
that  they  intrude  upon  each  other;  though 
we  have  killed  the  three  species  in  the 
same  day.  The  Partridge  is  very  prolific, 
laying  from  twelve  to  twenty  eggs.  It 
makes  no  nest,  but  scrapes  a small  hollow 
in  the  ground,  placing  a few  contiguous 
fibres  therein  to  deposit  its  eggs  on  ; these 
are  of  a light  brown  colour.  The  old  birds 
sit  very  close  on  their  eggs  when  near- 
hatching ; and  we  have  been  informed  by 
a gentleman  of  veracity  that  he  saw  this 
bird  taken  with  her  eggs  on  the  point  of 
hatching,  and  carried  in  a hat  to  some  dis- 
tance ; and  that  she  continued  to  sit  in 
confinement,  and  brought  out  her  young. 
The  time  of  incubation  is  three  weeks ; 
the  young  leave  the  nest  in  twelve  hours  ; 
the  parent  birds  ai’e  equally  tenacious  of 
their  young,  and  lead  them  immediately 
to  ant-hills,  on  the  eggs  of  which  they 
principally  feed  at  first.  These  birds  flock 
together  in  broods  till  the  returning 
spring.  Sometimes  three  or  four  coveys 
will  assemble  in  winter,  and  are  then  ex- 
ceedingly shy.  In  vain  may  the  sports- 
man pursue  them,  unless  by  surprise  he 
can  break  and  scatter  the  covey.  About 
the  middle  of  February  they  begin  to  pair. 
In  June  they  la3’,  and  the  young  are  ex- 
cluded about  the  middle  of  July  ; and 
in  about  three  weeks  are  capable  of  flying. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  birds  under  the  de- 
nomination of  game,  and  protected  by  the 
legislature.  But  notwithstanding  many 
severe  penal  laws  are  enacted  for  its  pre- 
servation, it  is  a queiy  if  the  breed  is  not 
decreased  thereby.  The  great  demand  of 
the  luxurious  and  wealth}',  and  the  high 
price  given  for  these  birds,  is  too  gi'eat  a 
temptation  to  the  poacher;  and- he  risks 
his  liberty  to  supply  the  tables  of  the  rich. 
Thus  the  several  laws  respecting  game  are 
ineffectual;  they  only  serve  to  enhance 
the  price,  and  hold  out  a temptation  for 
the  husbandman  to  ruin  himself  and  fa- 
mily ; whereas  if  the  penalty  was  made 
much  greater,  and  that  wholly  confined  to 
the  buyer,  it  would  fall  upon  the  tempters. 


who  should  be  the  only  persons  obliged 
by  law  to  pay  for  their  luxuries.  The  late 
act  of  Parliament  for  confining  the  killing 
of  this  species  between  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  I3lh  of  February  only 
tended,  in  some  degree,  to  ijreserve  them 
from  the  fowler,  but  not  from  the  nets  of 
the  poacher.  There  are  several  varieties 
mentioned  of  this  bird,  but  they  are  merely 
accidental  defects.  Four  entirely  white 
were  taken  alive  out  of  one  covey,  by  order 
of  the  late  Lord  Courtenay,  at  Powderham 
in  Devonshire ; three  of  which  we  saw. 
These  were  intended  to  be  given  their  li- 
berty in  the  spring,  in  hopes  of  propa- 
gating the  breed ; but  we  never  heard  if  it 
had  the  effect,  or  what  became  of  them. 

Supplement. — In  the  ‘ Rural  Sports’  we 
are  informed  that  out  of  a covey  of  eight 
birds,  four  were  of  a clear  white,  and  three 
pied ; taken  near  Market  IVeighton  at  Mr. 
Barnard’s.  The  same  author  mentions  the 
singular  circumstance  of  a Partridge  making 
her  ne.st,  or  more  properly  depositing  her 
eggs,  on  the  top  of  a pollard-oak,  close  to  a 
foot-path,  into  which  the  bars  of  a stile 
were  fastened : in  this  situation  sixteen 
eggs  were  hatched,  and  the  young  escaped. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  auy  in- 
stance on  record  of  the  Common  Partiidge 
breeding  in  confinement,  for  those  men- 
tioned in  the  ‘ Tableau  Elementaire  ’ as 
having  been  bred  in  confinement  by  a 
Carthusian  Monk  were  undoubtedly  of  the 
Red-legged  species  (Perdix  rufa,  not  cine- 
rea).  IVe  have  known  seven  or  eight  that 
were  troublesomely  tame,  and  that  lived 
together  fur  several  years,  yet  never  pro- 
duced eggs.  We  bred  up  some  young 
Partridges  tinder  a common  domestic  Hen, 
which  became  so  tame  as  to  feed  from  the 
hand.  In  their  infant  state  they  were 
chiefly  fed  with  alum-curd  and  groats  or 
grits,  and  occasionally  with  emmets  and 
their  eggs ; and  it  was  remarkable,  that 
although  they  devoured  with  avidity  one 
or  two  species  of  the  black  sort,  they  would 
not  touch  the  red  or  tawny  emmets.  Hard 
corn  was  given  to  them  sparingly,  and  it 
was  found  to  lie  in  their  crop  too  long, 
and  actuatly  killed  one  of  the  brood.  Bar- 
ley and  otlier  similar  grain  should  there- 
fore be  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
least,  previously  to  its  being  given  them. 
In  cases  of  such  indigestion,  several  whole 
pepper-corns  is  a good  stimulant,  with 
which  they  must  be  crammed ; and  soft 
food  only  should  be  given,  especially  such 
greens  as  tliey  will  eat,  amongst  which 
chick-weed  seems  to  be  a favourite  aliment  ; 
bread  is  also  a good  change  of  diet,  but 
gi'asshoppers  are  the  best  physic,  and  will 
tempt  them  to  come  to  hand  at  all  times. 
These  insects  appear  to  afibrd  a most 
grateful  nourishment  to  numerous  species 
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of  birds;  Turkeys  and  other  domestic 
fowls  eat  them  with  avidity,  and  Pheasants 
and  Partridges  in  their  wild  state  devour 
vast  abundance.  As  these  young  Partridges 
required  fresh  greens,  they  were,  at  six 
M-eeks’  old,  allowed  to  range  in  a walled 
garden,  their  foster-mother  only  being  con- 
fined under  a coop  ; and  as  a change  of 
food,  hemp  and  canary  seeds  were  given  to 
them  occasionally,  which  were  preferred  to 
other  seed  or  grain.  ^ By  this  trealment 
Pai'tridges  may  be  raised  with  ease.  Upon 
the  approach  “of  the  ensuing  spring  the 
male  (for  there  was  only  one  out  of  four) 
showed  evident  signs  of  love,  by  spreading 
his  tail  and  courting  his  favourite  female ; 
for  to  one  only  was  he  attached,  and  oc- 
casionally drove  away  the  other  two.  He 
was  never  a moment  separate  from  his 
favourite  lady,  and  if  he  found  an  insect 
or  delicate  morsel  he  uttered  a call,  some- 
thing like  the  clucking  of  a common  Hen 
to  her  chicken,  picked  it  up,  and  let  it  fall 
from  his  bill  to  entice  her,  and  repeated  it 
till  she  accepted  his  offer.  To  one  of  the 
females  he  was -so  extremely  savage  that 
she  was  obliged  to  be  removed ; to  the 
other  he  was  only  civil.  The  female  taken 
fi'om  the  menagerie  was  turned  into  a 
walled  garden,  where,  to  our  astonishment, 
she  soon  attracted  a wild  mate,  as  late  as 
the  month  of  May,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  a brood  between  them  might 
have  ensued  ; these  hopes,  however,  were 
of  short  duration,  as  a cat  killed  the  fe- 
male. The  attached  pair  in  the  menagerie 
did  not  breed,  and  towards  autumn  the  fe- 
male fell  a sacrifice  to  the  same  feline 
enemy.  The  remaining  female,  together 
with  the  male,  were  confined  in  a smaller 
place  during  the  winter,  and  were  both 
attacked  with  the  vei-micular  distemper, 
which  killed  the  female,  and  the  male  was 
with  difficulty  recovered.  Of  this  dreadful 
disorder,  that  commits  such  devastation 
amongst  our  domestic  fowls,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  fully  under  the 
article  Pheasant.  These  two  Partridges 
had  been  confined  with  some  Ruffs  and 
Land  Rails,  and  none  of  those  were  ever 
affected  with  the  distemper.  The  Partridge 
that  died  by  suffocation  was  opened,  and 
the  trachea  found  stuffed  with  venues : 
the  other  was  turned  out  where  it  could 
collect  more  and  a greater  variety  of  vege- 
tables, and  had  no  water  but  what  was 
strongly  impregnated  with  rue  and  garlic, 
and,  though  excessively  bad,  recovered  in 
three  weeks ; even  in  the  first  week  some 
of  the  violence  hiul  abated.  Mr.  Vaughan 
informs  us  that  he  had  a brood  of  thirteen 
young  Partridges  in  the  latter  end  of  July, 
1808,  that  were  hutched  under  a domestic 
Hen,  and  in  less  than  a month  all  died 
but  one,  of  the  distemper  colled  the  gapes. 


Partridge,  Guernsey. — [Yarrdl,  ii.  394; 
Heioitson,  Ixxi.  ;182.]  Tetrao  rufus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  270,  12  ; Gmel.  Syitt.  ii.  p.  756  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  047,  12.  Perdix  gi-seca, 
Rail  Syn.  p.  57,  A.  5 ; Will.  p.  121,  t.  29  ; 
Bris.  i.  p.  241,  12,  t.  23,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p. 
07.  La  Bartavelle,  Buf.  ii.  p.  420.  Greek, 
or  Red  Partridge,  Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  707, 12; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  109  ; Albin,  i.  p.  27.  Per- 
dix rubra,  Bris.  i.  p.  230,  10  ; lb.  8vo,  i.  p. 
00.  Perdix  rufa.  Rail  Syn.  p.  57,  A.  5 ; 
IVill.  p.  107,  29  ; Rural  Sg^orts,  ii.  t.  p.  408. 
Perdix  rouge,  Buf.  ii.  p.  431, 1. 15.  Guern- 
sey Partridge,  Will.  Angl.  p.  107,  t.  29 ; Al- 
bin, i.  t.  29 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  708;  Sup.  p. 
220.  Perdix  rubra  barbarica,  Bris.  i.  p. 
239,  11 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  67.  Perdrix  rouge 
de  Barbaiie,  Buf.  ii.  p.  445.  Barbary  Par- 
ti-idge,  Edtv.  t.  70;  Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  770. 
Guernsey  Partridge,  Leioin,  Br.  Birds,  iii. 
t.  137 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  7. — It  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  this  species  has 
any  claim  in  the  British  Fauna,  for  it  does 
not  seem  even  naturalised  like  the  Phea- 
sant ; and  most  probably  the  few  that  have 
been  met  with  at  large  had  only  escaped 
from  the  ornithones  of  the  curious.  As  it 
has,  however,  been  killed  in  a state  of  li- 
berty, we  shall  give  it  a place  in  this  work. 
This  bird  is  rather  larger  than  the  com- 
mon species.  Bill,  irides,  and  legs  red. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  red-brown  ; 
greyish  on  the  forehead ; chin  and  throat 
white,  encircled  with  black ; over  each  eye 
a band  of  white  ; fore  part  and  sides  of  the 
neck  cinereous,  spotted  with  black ; back, 
vdngs,  and  rump  grey-brown  ; breast  pale 
ash-colouf ; belly  inifous ; sides  marked 
with  lunular  streaks  of  black,  white,  and 
orange ; the  tail  composed  of  sixteen  fea- 
thers of  a rufous  colour,  except  the  six 
middle  ones,  which  are  more  or  less  grey- 
brown.  The  habits  of  this  species  difl’er 
somewhat  from  the  preceding.  This  fre- 
quently perches  on  a tree,  and  will  breed 
in  cpnfinement,  which  the  other  is  never 
known  to  do.  Why  this  should  be  called 
Guernsey  Pai-tridge  we  cannot  imagine, 
since  we  are  credibly  informed  it  is  very 
rare  in  that  island.  The  common  species 
breed  there,  but  are  scarce ; whether  tliis 
ever  bred  there  is  uncertain,  tliough  they 
are  known  to  breed  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 
It  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  is 
called  by  the  name  of  Red-legged  Par- 
tridge. 

Surpi.EMENT. — Notwithstanding  many 
gentlemen  have  turned  out  the  Red-legged 
, Partridge  upon  their  estates,  with  a view 
to  propagate  the  species  at  large,  few  have 
succeeded.  Mr.  Daniel,  however,  assures 
us  that  they  are  now  plentiful  near  Orford, 
in  Suffolk,  by  the  Moi'quis  of  Hertford 
having  imported  many  thousand  eggs. 
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■which  -vv'ere  hatched  under  Hens  and  libe- 
rated. This  gentleman  further  says  that 
he  found  a covey  of  these  birds,  in  1777, 
near  Colchester,  consisting  of  fourteen, 
several  of  which  he  shot.  From  another 
respectable  quarter  w'e  have  been  informed 
that  many  coveys  of  Red-legged  Partridges 
may  be  found  in  one  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ipswich,  on  manors  that  are  pre- 
served ; and  that  they  do  not  frequent  the 
corn-fields  so  much  as  the  waste  heathy 
ground.  In  the  year  IBOil  one  of  the  spe- 
cies was  shot  in  the  autumn  by  a gentle- 
man of  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  out  of  a 
covey  of  Common  Partridges.  It  is  a cu- 
rious fact  that  the  Red-legged  species 
should  be  so  much  changed  in  its  nature 
by  only  passing  the  British  Channel  from 
Picardy,  in  France,  to  Kent,  in  England, 
not  above  the  third  of  a degree  difl'erunce 
in  point  of  latitude ; yet  prolific  as  it  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  it  be- 
comes less  inclined  to  propagation,  even 
in  the  same  sort  of  soil,  on  the  north  side, 
so  that  every  exertion  to  generally  natu- 
ralize it  has  hitherto  proved  abortive.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  this  sjjecies  is  very 
abundant,  frequenting  the  vineyards  esjie- 
cially  in  the  winter.  [This  bird  is  plenti- 
ful in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,  and  appears  to  breed  freely.] 

[Partridge,  Eedlegged.  — See  Partridge, 
Guernsey.] 

[Partridge,  Virginian.  — See  Quail,  Ame- 
rican.] 

Partridge,  White. — See  Ptarmigan. 

[Passenger  Pigeon. — See  Pigeon,  Passen- 
ger.] 

[Passerine  Warbler.  — See  Pettychaps, 
Greater,] 

[Pastor,  Rosecoloured. — See  Ouzel,  Rose- 
coloured.] 

[Pectoral  Sandpiper.  — See  Sandpiper, 
Pectoral.] 

Pees'weep. — See  Lapwing. 

Pelican.  — A genus  of  birds,  whose  cha- 
racters are  : Bill  long,  strait,  hooked  at 
the  end.  Nostrils  none ; face  and  gullet 
destitute  of  feathers,  the  latter  capable  of 
great  distention.  Toes  four,  all  webbed 
together. — The  only  British  species  of  this 
genus  are  the  Corvornnt,  Shag,  and  Gan- 
net.  [See  the  editorial  note  on  the  Gan- 
net,  at  page  114,  as  to  the  supposed  ab- 
sence of  nostrils.] 

Supplement.  — In  the  British  Museum 


is  a Memoir,  in  MS.  of  T.  Brown,  of  Nor- 
wich, giving  an  account  of  the  Great  White 
Pelican  having  been  shot  in  England,  May, 
1003,  at  Horsey  Fen  ; and  measured  three 
yards  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  A query 
is  here  put  whether  it  might  not  be  one  of 
the  King’s  Pelicans,  kept  at  St.  James’s, 
which  bad  beeir  lost  about  the  same  time. 
Doctor  Latham  also  says  that  Doctor  Leith 
assured  him  that  a few  years  since,  in  the 
month  of  May,  he  saw  a Pelicair  fiy  over 
his  head  on  Blackheath,  in  Kent,  and  that 
it  was  of  a brownish  colour ; and  which 
the  former  conjectures  might  be  his  brown 
species.  The  first  of  these  in  the  relation 
has  been  accounted  for  as  a bird  escaped 
from  the  King’s  Mews.  The  last,  with  aU 
deference  to  Doctor  Leith,  who  oniy  saw 
the  supposed  Pelican  at  a distance  flying 
over  him,  we  are  induced  to  believe  was 
an  immatured  Swan  in  its  brown  plumage, 
which  at  a moderate  distance  might  have 
deceived  him.  We  do  not  believe  the  Pe- 
lecanus  fuscus  has  been  observed  out  of 
America ; it  appears  to  be  truly  a trans- 
atlantic species. 

Penguin. — See  Auk,  Great. 

[Penrith  Ouzel. — See  Ouzel,  Penrith.] 

[Peregrine,  or  Peregrine  Falcon.  — See 
Falcon,  Peregrine.] 

Petrel.  — A genus  of  aquatic  birds,  the 
characters  of  which  are : Bill  strait,  but 
bent  at  the  end.  Nostrils  contained  in  one 
tube.  Legs  naked  a little  above  the  knee. 
Toes  three,  forward,  webbed ; a spur  be- 
hind instead  of  a back-toe. 

[Petrel,  Bulwer’s. — Yarrell,  iii.  064.  Pro- 
cellaria  Bulwerii,  Jardine  <&  Selby,  Illust. 
Ornith.  ii.  PI.  05.  Thalassidroma  Bul- 
wem,  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe  ; Yarrell,  iii. 
004. — “ The  bill  is  black ; the  irides  nearly 
so  ; the  whole  of  the  plumage  almost  uni- 
form sooty  black,  rather  iraler  on  the  edges 
of  the  great  wing-coverts;  tail  rounded; 
legs  and  toes  dark  reddish  brown,  the  in- 
terdigital membranes  dark  brown.  The 
whole  length 'from  the  point  of  the  beak 
to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  ten  inches  and  a 
half;  the  Aving  from  the  anterior  bend  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  qnill-feather  eight 
inches;  the  bill  is  three-quai-tcrs  of  an 
inch  in  length  from  the  base ; the  tai-sus 
and  the  middle  toe,  including  the  clarv,  each 
one  inch  and  one-sixteenth.” — Yarrell,  iii. 
000.  Mr.  Gould  adds  this  species  to  the 
British  list  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Dalton,  of  Skenningford,  near  Riponr  a 
single  example  haring  been  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ure,  near  Tanfield,  in  York- 
I shire,  on  the  8th  of  Maj"-,  1837.] 
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[Petrel,  Capped. — Yarrell,iii.  6-L3.  Pro- 
cellai'ia  lifeeitata,  Forster's  MS.  ; Newton, 
Zool.  3091.  — “ The  whole  of  the  beak  is 
black ; from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  the  feathers  are  white  at 
the  base,  broadly  tipped  with  dark  brown, 
so  as  to  present,  except  at  the  edges  of  the 
patch,  which  is  nearly  circular,  a uniform 
surface  of  the  latter  colour ; in  front  and 
below  the  eye  are  a few  greyish  black  fea- 
thers extending  over  the  ear-coverts  ; the 
orbits  are  surrounded  by  a ring  of  sepia- 
brown  feathers.  The  forehead,  face,  neck, 
breast,  belly,  sides,  and  under  taU-coverts 
are  nearly  pure  white,  but  there  are  also  a 
few  dark  feathers  on  the  Hanks.  The  back 
and  shoulders  are  covered  with  brownish 
grey  and  blackish  brown  feathers,  the  for- 
mer appearing  to  have  been  but  lately 
assumed,  but  many  of  the  latter  are  sedgy 
and  worn  at  the  edges  ; all  these  feathers 
ai'e  white  at  the  base,  but  that  colour  does 
not  show  on  the  surface.  The  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  white,  the  feathers 
of  the  latter  elongated.  The  tail  is  rounded, 
and  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  the  outer 
pair  white,  edged  and  broadly  tipped  with 
blackish  brown ; the  next  four  pairs  are 
similarly  coloured,  but  only  slightly  edged, 
the  tips  of  each  pair  being  darker  as  they 
approach  the  middle ; the  shafts  of  the 
quills  in  all  these  are  white ; the  middle 
pair  of  quills  are  brownish  black  nearly  all 
their  length,  their  basal  being  white,  and 
have  their  shafts  corresponding  in  colour 
to  their  webs.  The  wing-coverts  are 
blackish  brown,  bordered  with  a lighter 
shade  of  that  colour,  the  borders  of  the 
middle  and  lower  coverts  being  so  broad 
as  to  appear  like  two  light-coloured  bars 
across  the  wing ; the  quill-feathers  are 
blackish' brown,  trith  shafts  of  the  same, 
the  first  quill-feather  being  the  longest ; 
the  under  surface  of  the  wings,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  is  white.  The  naked  parts  of 
the  tibiaj,  the  tarsi,  and  the  basal  halves 
of  the  toes  and  interdigital  membranes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dusky  yeUow  ; the  rest 
of  the  feet  and  claws  are  black.  The  spe- 
cimen was  a female,  and  when  newly  killed 
the  irides  were  hazel-brown.  The  whole 
length  is  sixteen  inches  : fiom  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  wing-feather 
rather  more  than  twelve  inches.  The 
length  of  the  naked  portion  of  the  tibiae  is 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  ; of  the  tar- 
sus rather  less  than  an  inch  and  a half; 
length  of  the  middle  toe,  without  the  claw, 
about  one  inch  and  three-quarters.”  — A. 
Newton,  1.  c.  This  species  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; ex- 
amples have  been  obtained  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  Tlie  only  record  of  its  occurrence 
in  Britain  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Newton, 


in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1852  ; it  is  stated  at 
p.  3091  of  that  volume  that  a specimen 
was  token  alive  at  Southacre,  near  Swaflf- 
harn,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  spring  of  1850.] 

[Petrel,  Dusky.  — Yarrell,  iii.  650.  Puf- 
flnus  obscuriis,  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe. 
Prooellaria  obscura,  Temin.  Man.  d'Ornith. 
ii,  808.  — “ The  whole  length  of  the  bird 
is  eleven  inches ; bill  to  the  feathers  on 
the  forehead  one  inch ; the  nail  curved 
and  shining  black ; the  other  parts  bluish 
black ; the  top  and  sides  of  the  head,  in- 
cluding the  eyes,  the  neck  above,  the  back, 
upper  tail-coverts,  upper  surface  of  the 
tail-feathers,,  and  the  same  parts  of  all  the 
wing- feathers,  ink-black  ; chin,  sides  of 
the  head  below  the  eyes,  throat,  neck, 
breast,  belly,  under  wing  and  tail-coverts 
white ; on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  at  the 
junction  of  the  dark  and  light  colour,  the 
feathers  are  barred  slightly ; axillaiy 
plumes  white  ; under  surfaces  of  the  pri- 
maries blackish  grey ; darkest  near  the 
shaft  of  each  feather,  becoming  lighter  in 
colour  over  the  outer  part  of  each  broad 
inner  web  ; under  surface  of  tail-feathers 
uniform  lead-grey ; legs  with  the  tarsal 
bones  very  much  compressed,  blackish 
grey ; toes  the  same,  the  interdigital  mem- 
branes reddish  brown  ; irides  brown.”  — 
Yarrell,  iii.  603.  This  species  is  Atlantic 
and  MediteiTanean  : a single  specimen  has 
occurred  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  as  re- 
corded by  Mr.  YaiTell,  1.  c.] 

[Petrel,  Forktailed.  — Yarrell,  iii.  671 ; 
Hewitson.  cxlv.  520.  Procellaria  Leachii, 
Jenyns,  Brit.  Vert.  286.  Thalassidroma 
Leachii,  Temm.  Man.  d’Oi-nith.  ii.  842. — 
“ The  bill  is  black;  the  irides  dark  brown ; 
the  head,  neck,  and  back  sooty  black,  the 
back  rather  the  darkest  in  colour ; wing- 
coverts  rusty  brown ; the  tertials  tipped 
rvith  white  ; upper  tail-coverts  white  ; pri- 
mai'ies  and  tail-feathers  black ; the  tail 
forked,  the  outer  feathers  being  half  an 
inch  longer  than  those  in  the  middle ; 
breast  and  belly  sooty  black  ; behind  each 
thigh,  and  extending  over  the  sides  of  the 
vent  and  lateral  under  tail-coverts,  an 
elongated  patch  of  white;  the  vent  and 
middle  under  tail-coverts  sooty  black.  The 
whole  length  is  seven  inches  and  a quarter; 
from  the  anterior  bend  of  the  wing  to  the 
end  six  inches  ; the  length  of  the  leg  one 
inch.  The  sexes  in  plumage  are  alike.”  — 
Yarrell,  iii.  674.  I’lrst  obtained  by  Mr. 
Bullock  in  ihe  summer  of  1818,  at  St. 
Kilda ; but  since  that  date  many  speci- 
mens have  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  and  on  tin;  continent 
of  Europe,  as  recorded  by  j\Ir.  Yarrell  and 
in  the  ‘ Zoologist.’  To  Sir  William  Milner 
is  due  the  cretlit  of  (.Uscovering  the  breeiling- 
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place  of  this  interesting  bird  : he  re- 
lates, in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1848,  at  p.  2059, 
that  he  found  the  Forktailed  Petrel  breed- 
ing in  the  Island  of  Dun,  one  of  the  St. 
Kilda  group  ; he  writes  : — “ Not  far  from 
the  top  of  the  cliff  were  a colony  of  the 
Forktailed  Petrel,  breeding,  like  the  Stormy 
Petrel,  under  the  stones  and  rock,  about  a 
yard  deep.  We  were  first  attracted  to  them 
by  a low  chirping  noise,  which  from  time 
to  time  the  females  made  while  sitting 
upon  their  eggs.  In  one  hole  only  did  we 
find  .the  male  and  female  together.  The 
egg  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
Stormy  Petrel,  and  resembles  it  in  being 
surrounded  at  the  larger  end  by  a beautiful 
zone  of  red  freckles.  They  are  nearly 
three  weeks  before  the  Stormy  Petrel  in 
depositing  their  eggs ; and  in  the  locality 
where  we  found  the  Forktailed  Petrel 
there  was  not  a single  Stormy  Petrel.”] 

Petrel,  Little. — See  Petrel,  Stormy. 

% 

Petrel,  Manks. — See  Shear-water. 

Petrel,  Stormy. — [Yarrell,  iii.  075;  Hew- 
itson,  cxiv.  517.]  Procellaiia  pelagica,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  212  ; Ginel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  501 ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  820, 19  ; Bris.  vi.  p.  140, 1, 1. 13, 
f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  398  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  t.  p.  249.  Oiseau  de  tempete,  Buf.  ix.  p. 
327,  t.  23.  Stormfinch,  Will.  p.  300  ; Ib. 
Angl.  p.  395.  Stormy  Petrel,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  259,  t.  91 ; Ib.  fol.  140,  t.  L.  5 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  404  ; Edw.  t.  90 ; Albin,  iii.  t. 

92  ; Borlas.  Cornw.  p.  247,  t.  29 ; Lath. 
Syn.  vi.  p.  411,  18 ; Sup.  p.  209 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  219  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  19 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  91.  Provincial : 
Little  Petrel ; Witch  ; Mother  Cary’s 
Chicken  ; Mitty ; Assilag  ; Spency ; Sea- 
Swallow  ; Allamotti.  — This  species  is 
about  the  size  of  a Swallow,  and  in 
its  general  appearance  and  flight  not 
unlike  that  bird.  Length  about  six 
inches;  colour  of  the  plumage  above  is 
black;  beneath  sooty  brown,  or  dusky; 
some  of  the  secondary  quills  are  white  at 
the  ends  ; rump  and  vent  white ; tail  white 
at  the  base  of  the  inner  webs  ; legs  black. 
The  Stormy  Petrel  is  rarely  seen  on  our 
shores,  except  in  some  of  the  northern 
islands,  where  it  is  said  to  breed  in  the 
holes  of  rocks.  It  is  a pelagian  bird, 
living  at  all  other  seasons  remote  from 
land.  They  are  seen  in  numbers  aU  over 
the  vast  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  will  fre- 
quently follow  a ship  for  many  days  ; sup- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them- 
selves in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  but  more 
probably  for  the  sake  of  the  various  matter 
thrown  overboard,  for  they  will  stoop  and 
2)ick  up  bits  of  biscuit  or  meat.  .Supposed 
to  be  seen  only  before  stormy  weather,  and 
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of  course  not  a welcome  visitor  to  the 
sailors.  Are  said  to  be  excellent  divers, 
and  capable  of  remaining  under  water  a 
great  while.  ’The  body  is  of  so  oily  a na- 
ture that  if  a wick  is  drawn  through  from 
the  mouth  to  the  vent  and  lighted,  will 
burn  as  a lamp  ; and  is  said  to  be  actually 
used  for  that  purpose  in  the  Ferroe  Is- 
lands. Some  few  instances  are  recorded 
of  its  being  killed  far  inland  : one  is  men- 
tioned in  Latham’s  ‘ Synopsis  ’ to  have 
been  shot  at  Oxford.  We  are  also  informed 
that  some  are  annually  seen  on  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall, 
about  Marazion  and  Penzance  ; in  the 
former  of  which  we  saw  one  that  was 
taken. 

Supplement.  — There  appears  to  be 
some  difference  in  the  plumage  of  this 
species,  for  two  now  before  us  weighed 
about  an  ounce  each : the  coverts  of  the 
secondary  quiUs  are  tipped  with  white, 
not  the  quills  themselves;  and  a little 
white  is  observable  on  the  under  part  of 
the  vring : the  vent  in  these  is  not  white, 
but  the  rump  and  over  the  thighs  ai’e  of 
that  colour : the  feathers  of  the  upper  bdl- 
coverts  are  white  at  the  base,  with  black 
tips  : the  tail  is  composed  of  twelve 
very  broad  feathers,  and  ''when  closed  is 
nearly  even  at  the  end,  their  colour  dusky 
black,  mth  more  or  less  white  at  the  base 
of  all  except  the  two  middle  ones.  IVe 
find  this  species  breeds  on  the  rocky  coast 
of  the  north  of  Coraw’aU,  from  whence  a 
gentleman  in  our  neighbourhood,  wiio  is  a 
collector  of  birds,  received  specimens  taken 
off  their  eggs,  in  the  month  of  June.  Like 
other  rock  bii’ds,  the  Stormy  Petrel  makes 
no  nest,  but  deposits  one  large  egg,  about 
the  size  of  that  of  the  Blackbird,  but  more 
regularly  oval,  of  a white  colour,  with  an 
obscure  zone  of  purplish  brown,  formed 
by  minute  specks  at  the  lai'ger  end.  Mr. 
Fleming  assures  us  that  the  Storraj’-  Petrel 
breeds  in  all  the  islets  of  Zetland,  but  is 
never  seen  on  land  in  the  winter.  Thus 
it  has  been  found  to  be  truly  indigenous 
to  the  British  dominions,  extending  from 
the  southern  to  the  most  northern  ex- 
tremity. It  is,  however,  local,  and  by  no 
means  generally  diffused,  but  is, attached 
to  particular  spots  for  tlie  puipose  of  nidi- 
fication.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  find  birds  of  this  species  dead  in  places 
contiguous  to  the  coast,  and  sometimes  re- 
mote ; such  as  we  have  had  brought  to  us 
several  times  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  A specimen  was  killed 
near  Bath ; and  one  is  said  to  have  been 
shot  so  far  inland  as  Derbyshire.  From 
these  circumstances  it  is  understood  that 
they  sometimes  fly  across  the  land ; but 
what  occasions  the  annual  mortality  which 
has  been  noticed  in  different  jjai’ts  is 
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difflctilt  to  determine : perhaps  illness 
is  the  occasion  of  their  flying  to  the 
shore,  to  make  a shorter  cut  across  pro- 
montories, or  in  a weak  state  to  avoid 
a storm  or  nn  opposing  wind,  nnl,  being 
unable  to  iiroeeed  far.  are  found  dead 
on  land.  We  believe  the  assertion  that 
this  Idl'd  is  expert  in  diving  to  be  with- 
out foundation  : tlie  form  and  levity,  too 
(fro'ii  h.aving  a large  proportion  of  fea- 
ther. like  the  Gulls),  should  alike  render 
them  incapable  of  imnier.sion.  They  have 
not  the  form  for  punsning  their  pr.=>y  un- 
der water,  nor  do  they  appear  to  possess 
the  mi'ans  of  diving : it  is  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  that  they  collect  their  sus- 
tenance. Stormy  Petrels  fly  in  small 
flocks,  and  are  the  only  species  of  the  fea- 
thered creation  that  dare  venture  so  far 
from  shore  as  the  miildle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  they  appear  to  find  subsist- 
ence, and  only  retire  during  the  breeding 
season.  Tn  a voyage  to  .\merica  we  noticed 
two  or  three  small  congregations,  and  these 
generally  followed  the  ship  for  several 
hours,  flying  round,  and  playing  about  in 
the  manner  of  Swallows,  frequently  stoop- 
ing to  pick  up  bits  of  biscuits  thrown  over 
for  the  purpose.  Fortunately,  however, 
we  looked  in  vain  each  time  for  the  ac- 
companying tempest  which  these  bewitched 
chickens  of  Mother  Cary  were  supposed 
to  forbode.  Sailors,  naturally  supersti- 
tious, have  always  considered  this  little 
bird  the  forerunner  of  .stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous weather,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
Kingfisher  denoted  fine  weather,  denomi- 
nated halcyon  days  by  the  ancients.  These 
auguries,  howevei'.  may  be  founded  in  fact, 
for  as  the  Kingfisher  is  only  on  the  sea- 
shores, or  on  the  coasts  of  bays  and  estu- 
aries, in  the  temper.-ite  months,  so  the 
Petrel,  whose  rapid  wing  outstriiis  the 
win;l,  flies  from  the  storm,  and  in  its 
passage  over  the  vast  Atlantic  may  truly 
warn  the  mariner  of  the  appro.iching  tem- 
pest. Thus  all  that  is  related  is  not 
fiction ; thousands  have  witnessed  the 
tempest  that  has  succeeded  the  appear- 
ance of  these  little  harbingers  of  *Eolus ; 
the  fact  is  only  known  to  the  mariner;  he 
do“S  not  reason  upon  the  occtirrence,  and. 
Unable  to  account  for  their  sudden  appear- 
ance, calls  in  the  aid  of  superstition. 

[Petrel,  Wilson's. — Yarrell,  iii.  067.  Pro- 
cell aria  Wils.oni,  Jenyns,  Brit.  Vert.  280. 
Thabissidroma  Wilsoni,  Temm.  Man.  d'Or- 
nith.iv.bV2.  — “The  bill  is  block;  the 
irides  dark  brown  ; the  head,  neck,  back, 
wing-primaries,  and  th.?  tail-feathers  dark 
brownish  black  ; greater  wing-coverts  and 
the  secondaries  dat  k rtisty  brown,  lighter 
in  coloitr  near  the  end,  with  the  exireitie 
edges  and  tips  white ; ujtper  tail-coverts 


white ; chin,  throat,  breast,  and  all  the 
under  parts  sooty  black,  except  the  fea- 
thers near  the  vent  on  each  outside,  which 
are  white,  and  some  of  the  under  tail- 
coverts  are  tipped  with  white ; legs  long 
an  1 slender,  with  the  toes  and  their  mem- 
branes black,  but  with  nn  oblong  greyish 
yellow  patch  upon  each  web.  The  whole 
length  of  a line  specimen  is  seven  inches 
an.i  a half;  the  wing  from  the  anterior 
bend  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather 
six  inches  and  one-eighth  : length  of  tar- 
sus one  inch  three-eighths ; middle  toe 
and  claw  one  inch  and  three-sixteenths.” 
— Yarrell,  iii.  070.  Mr.  Y^arrell  records 
the  occurrence  of  this  North-j^merican 
bird  in  Cornwall,  Norfolk,  Sussex  and 
Cumberland  : like  the  other  Petrels,  it  is 
only  driven  inland  by  stress  of  weather; 
but  its  having  been  found  here  shows  that 
it  may  have  spontaneously  visited  our  seas. 
Mr.  .Audubon,  in  the  ‘ Zoological  Journal,’ 
vol.  i.  p.  425,  gives  a most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  breeding  of  this  bird,  as  ob- 
served on  some  small  islands  .situated  oflf 
the  southern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  formed  of  sand  and  light  earth,  scantOy 
covered  with  grass.] 

Pettychaps,  Greater. — [Garden  Warbler, 
Yarrell,  i.  3.'}1 ; Hewitson,  xxxiv.  128.] 
Motacilla  hortensis,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  955. 
Sylvia  hortensis,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  507,  3; 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  iii.  p.  234.  Curruca,  Bris. 
iii.  p.  372,  2;  Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  414.  La  Fau- 
vette,  Buf.  v.  p.  117,  t.  7.  Pettychaps, 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  413,  3 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
iii.  t.  I(i0  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  230.  Fauvette, 
Pettychaps,  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  1,  p.  218. 
Die  Bastardnachtigale,  Natiirf.  27,  s.  39,  1 
{Beckstein).  — Length  six  inches  ; weight 
about  five  drams.  Bill  dusky  above  ; base 
of  the  under  mandible  yellowish ; irides 
hazel ; orbits  white.  General  colour  of 
the  plumage  above  light  brown,  inclining 
to  olive;  below  the  ear  is  a dash  of  ash- 
colour  ; throat,  neck,  breast,  and  sides 
dirty  white,  inclining  to  brown  on  the  two 
last ; belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ; 
quills  and  tail-feathers  dusky,  edged  with 
olive  ; legs  bluish  brown.  This  species  of 
Warliler,  which  is  not  very  plentiful  in 
England,  was  first  discovered  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  sent  from  thence  to  Dr.  Latham 
by  Sir  Ashton  Lever.  How'ever,  since  it 
has  been  better  known,  it  is  found  to  ar- 
rive in  several  of  tho  southern  counties 
about  the  latter  end  of  Apiil  or  beginning 
of  May.  Its  song  is  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Nightingale.  Some  of  the  notes  are 
sweetly  and  softly  drawn  ; others  quick, 
lively,  loud,  and  piercing,  reaching  the 
distant  ear  with  pleasing  harmony,  some- 
thing like  the  whistle  of  the  Blackhiid, 
but  in  a more  hurried  cadence : sings 
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frequently  after  sunset.  This  bird  chiefly 
inhabits  thick  hedges,  whei'e  it  makes  a 
nest  composed  of  goose-grass,  and  other 
fibrous  plants,  flimsily  put  together,  like 
that  of  the  common  White  Tliroat,  with 
the  addition  sometimes  of  a little  green 
moss  externally : the  nest  is  placed  in 
some  bush  near  the  ground.  It  lays  four 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  a Hedge  Sparrow’s, 
weighiug  about  thirty-six  grains,  of  a dirty 
white,  blotched  all  over  with  light  brown, 
most  numerous  at  the  larger  end,  where 
spots  of  ash-colour  also  appear.  In  Wilt- 
shire, where  we  have  found  this  species 
not  uncommon,  it  resorts  to  gardens  in 
the  latter  end  of  summer,  together  with 
the  White  Throat  and  Blackcap,  for  the 
sake  of  currants  and  other  fruit.  The 
Pettychaps  of  Mr.  Pennant  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  this,  except  that  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  of  this  is  more  inclined  to 
yellow  than  red.  That  author  also  says,  in 
Yorkshire  this  is  called  the  Beam  bird,  from 
its  nesting  under  beams  in  outbuildings. 
But  as  he  quotes  the  Motacilla  Hippolais 
of  Linnseus,  we  must  conclude  he  means 
the  Lesser  Pettychaps  of  Latham’s  ‘ Sy- 
nopsis,’ and  of  this  work.  But  in  either 
he  must  have  been  deceived  as  to  its 
making  a nest  in  outbuildings;  and  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  think  the  habits  of 
the  Spotted  Flycatcher  have  been  given 
him  with  his  Pettychaps  ; that  bird  having 
obtained  the  name  of  Rafter  in  some  parts 
from  the  circumstance  of  building  its  nest 
on  rafters  and  beam-ends  in  old  buildings 
and  outhouses. 

Supplement.  — M.  Beckstein  observ'es 
that  this  bird,  which  he  calls  Bastardnaoh- 
tigale,  is  found  throughout  Sweden  and 
Gei'many,  departing  thence  the  latter  end 
of  August.  TiU  recently  we  had  not  traced 
this  species  so  far  west  as  Devonshire  ; 
but  in  1806  we  heard  several  in  the  month 
of  June,  in  the  thickets  that  border  the 
river  Avon,  within  a few  miles  of  its  junc- 
tion with  Ihe  sea,  singing  most  charm- 
ingly ; their  notes  being  so  mellow,  and  sg 
singularly  elegant,  that  no  one  conversant 
in  the  song  of  birds  con  possibly  be  mis- 
taken. We  afterwards  saw  two  or  three 
pairs  of  them.  In  a tour  across  the  king- 
dom from  the  western  to  the  eastern  coast, 
this  bird  frequently  occurred  between  the 
eastern  parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire, and  ^owhere  more  abundant 
than  between  Spalding  and  Boston,  in  the 
last-mentioned  county ; and  indeed  every- 
where that  shelter  could  be  found,  even  in 
the  few  hedges  about  the  village  of  Wain- 
fleet,  and  in  the  thickets  surrounding  the 
decoys  on  the  fens  in  that  neighbourhood. 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  mistake  that 
Mr.  Bewick  has  fallen  into  with  respect  to 
this  and  some  others  of  similar  habits. 


which  he  has  termed  (after  Buffon)  Fau- 
vettes.  The  birds  in  question  are  his 
Pettychaps,  Passerine  Warbler,  Yellow  Wil- 
low Wren,  and  Least  Willow  Wren.  The 
first  of  these,  by  the  description,  and  more 
particularly  by  its  manners  and  habits,  is 
the  Greater  Pettychaps,  but  unfortunately 
he  has  affixed  to  it  the  synonyms  of  the 
Lesser  Pettychaps  (Motacilla  hippolais  of 
Linnseus).  The  second  is  without  doubt 
the  Reed  Wren  (Sylvia  arundinacea)  of  this 
work,  not  the  Passerine  Warbler,  which, 
though  a continental  species,  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  found  in  this  island.  The 
third  is  our  Wood  Wren  ; and  the  fourth  is 
the  Motacilla  hippolais  of  Linnaeus,  the 
Lesser  Pettychaps  of  this  work.  This  re- 
mark is  obviously  necessai’y  to  prevent 
these  birds  from  being  confounded ; and 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  of 
these  Warblers  in  their  turn,  we  shall 
conclude  our  history  of  this  species  by  a 
few  remarks  on  a note  of  Mr.  Bewick’s,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  219.  “ We  have”  (says 
this  author)  “ adopted  the  name  of  Fau- 
vette,  for  want  of  a more  appropriate  term 
in  our  language.  We  apprehend  this  to  be 
the  Flycatcher  of  Mr.  Pennant  (Br.  Zool. 
vol.  ii.  p.  264,  1st  ed.),  and  the  Lesser  Pet- 
tychaps of  Latham,  which  he  says  is  known 
in  Yorkshire  by  the  name  of  the  Beam- 
bird  ; but  he  does  not  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  bird.  It  certainly  is  but 
Uttle  known,  and  has  no  common  name  in 
this  country.”  That  the  unfortunate  Beam- 
bird  of  Willughby  has  caused  much  per- 
plexity must  be  admitted,  though  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  Spotted  Flycatcher  : yet  in 
the  latter  works  of  Pennant  he  suspected  it 
might  be  the  Motacilla  hippolais,  the 
Lesser  Pettychaps  of  Latham,  not  this 
bird.  The  Greater  Pettychaps  has  been 
long  known  ; was  first  discovered  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  we  may  now  conclude,  from 
what  Mr.  Bewick  relates,  that  it  is  met 
with  about  Newcastle,  which  at  present  is 
its  utmost  northern  range  noticed  in  Eng- 
land. We  were  not  p)ersonally  able  to  as- 
certain it  in  Northumberland,  although  we 
were  in  that  county  for  several  summer 
mouths. 

Pettychaps,  Lesser. — [Chiflf  Chaff  (Sylvia 
rufa),  Yarreii,  i.  360;  Hewifson,xxxvi.l39.] 
Motacilla  Hippolais,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  330,  7 ; 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  954.  Sylvia  Hippolais, 
Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  507,  4 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii. 
p.  236.  Ficedula  septima  Aldrovandi  (Pet- 
tychaps), Eaii  Syn.  p.  79,  A.  7 ; Will.  p. 
158  ; Ib.  Anyl.  p.  216.  Lesser  Pettychaps, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  149  ? Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  418, 
G. ; lb.  Sup.  p.  64  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  413, 
3’*’ ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  101 ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  231 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  9. 
Least  Wniow  Wren,  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i. 
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p.  233.  Motacilla  Fitis,  Naturf.  27,  S.  50, 
6.  Provincial : Chip-chop  ; Chiff-chnft’; 
Choice  and  Cheap.  — Weighs  about  two 
drams  ; the  length  exceeds  four  inches 
and  a half.  This  species  is  inferior  in  size 
to  the  Yellow  Wren.  In  its  plumage  it  so 
much  resembles  that  bird  that  we  shall 
only  make  mention  here  of  any  essential 
marks  of  distinction,  and  refer  our  reader 
to  the  Yellow  Wren.  Its  general  colour  is 
not  so  much  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the 
legs  are  dusky,  which  in  the  other  are 
brown.  These  two  birds  have  been,  and 
are  frequently,  confounded,  and  with  them 
the  Wood  Wren  of  this  work ; but  this 
last  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  under 
tail-coverts  being  a pure  white,  and  the 
plumage  of  a more  lively  green  on  the 
upper  parts  than  either  of  the  others.  The 
nest,  eggs,  and  notes  will  be  found  also 
different  by  consulting  and  comirai-ing  the 
history  of  each.  This  is  the  first  species 
of  Warbler  that  pays  its  annual  visit  to  us 
in  the  spring,  and  is  generally  heard  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  April  repeating  its  song, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  for  it  consists  only 
of  two  notes,  which  seem  to  express  the 
words  “ chip,  chop,”  four  or  five  times  suc- 
cessively. It  is  a busy,  restless  bird,  al- 
ways active  amongst  the  trees  and  bushes 
in  search  of  insects.  The  plumage  of  the 
sexes  are  alike.  The  nest  is  oval,  with  a 
small  hole  near  the  top,  composed  ex- 
ternally of  dry  leaves,  and  then  coarse  dry 
grass,  and  lined  with  feathers  ; and  is  ge- 
nerally placed  on  or  near  the  ground,  fre- 
quently of  a ditch-bank,  in  a tuft  of  grass 
or  low  bush.  The  eggs  are  six  in  number, 
white,  speckled  with  pui-plish  red  at  the 
larger  end  only,  with  here  and  there  a 
single  speck  on  the  sides.  It  seems  to  be 
the  hardiest  and  more  generally  diffused 
of  all  our  summer  visitants ; is  found  in 
all  pai’ts  of  the  kingdom  where  wood  or 
hedges  afford  them  shelter  and  food.  Their 
note  is  heard  long  after  the  Y'^ellow  Wren 
is  silent ; and  they  remain  with  tis  later 
than  any  other  migrative  species  ; not  un- 
frequently  to  the  latter  end  of  October. 
We  must  conclude  this  is  the  bird  Mr.  Pen- 
nant says  is  called  in  Yorkshire  the  Beam- 
bird,  as  he  quotes  this  bird  of  Linnasus 
and  other  authors  for  his  Pettychaps.  Dr. 
Latham  says  this  is  called  in  Dorsetshire 
theHay-bird;  but  as  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  the  three  species  before  mentioned 
have  been  confounded,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Yellow  Wren  should  obtain  that 
name,  as  its  nest  is  composed  of  that  ma- 
terial. 

Suppi.EMENT. — This  is  the  Motacilla  hip- 
polais  of  Linnaeus,  the  Sylvia  hippolais  of 
Doctor  Latham.  The  provincial  names 
here  specified  are  all  expressive  of  the 
double  note  which  it  reiterates  throughout 


the  summer  months,  and  even  till  late  in 
the  autumn.  It  is  of  all  the  migrative 
Wai'blers  the  earliest  in  its  vernal  visit; 
and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  has  oc- 
casionally been  observed  with  us  during 
the  winter ; and  that  probably  confined  to 
a small  disti'ict  in  the  mildest  part  of  Eng- 
land. From  its  very  early  cry  in  our 
neighbourhood  in  the  south  of  Devon,  we 
had  long  suspected  this  hardy  little  spe- 
cies might  not  wholly  quit  these  parts, 
and  we  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  in 
the  winter  of  1800,  one  having  been  seen 
in  the  garden  about  Christmas ; and  in  the 
latter  end  of  January  following  we  had 
ocular  proof  of  the  fact,  by  observing  two 
of  these  little  creatures  busied  in  catching 
small  winged  insects,  which  a bright  day 
had  roused  in  great  abundance  about  some 
fir-trees.  These  they  collected  by  fre- 
quently springing  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  while  thus  employed  we 
shot  one  of  them.  This  was  a remark- 
able mild  winter;  the  thermometer  had 
never  but  once  been  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  that  only  about  half  a degree. 
In  the  year  1808,  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, we  observed  two  more  of  these  birds 
in  the  same  fir-trees ; there  had  been  a 
frost  the  preceding  night,  but  the  sun  had 
roused  a small  species  of  Culex,  which  the 
Pettychaps  were  feeding  on.  The  weight 
of  one  of  these,  which  we  also  killed,  was 
one  dram  thii’ty- three'  grains.  The  other 
was  frequently  seen  afterwards  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  January.  It  may  now  be 
easy  to  account  for  the  very  early  cry  of 
this  bird  occasionally  in  the  spring ; for 
probably  such  had  remained  with  us  all 
the  year,  but  are  wholly  silent  in  the  win- 
ter : the  earliest  we  ever  heard  in  Devon- 
shire was  on  the  14th  of  March,  1804,  at 
which  time  vegetation  was  unusually  for- 
ward. The  Lesser  Pettychaps  and  the 
Long-tail  Titmouse  are  the  smallest  birds 
in  England,  and  perhaps  in  Europe, 
the  Golden -crested  Wren  excepted  ; their 
weight  is  nearly  similar.  The  speci- 
men of  the  Pettychaps,  weighed  in  win- 
ter, was  unusually  small,  though  not  in 
bad  condition.  The  note  of  this  bird  is 
truly  simple,  but  pleasing  from  the  con- 
comitant, being  the  first  hai-biuger  of 
spring.  During  the  breeding  season  their 
binotonous  cry  is  incessant,  and  has  caused 
a variety  of  similies.  Some  liken  it  to  a 
repetition  of  “ chiff  chaff,”  others  to  “ twit 
twit and  M.  Beckstein  thinks  it  ex- 
presses the  word  “ fit,”  repeated.  Doctor 
Cornish  informs  us  that  about  Totnes  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Choice  and 
Cheap,  from  their  notes ; but  of  all  the 
similies  the  words  “ chip  chop  chop, 
chip  chop,”  seem  best  to  represent  the 
notes. 
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Pewit. — See  Lapwing ; and  Gull,  Black- 
headed. 

Phalarope.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are  : Bill  strait.  Nostrils 
minute.  Body  and  legs  in  every  respect 
like  the  Sandpiper.  'I'oes  furnished  with 
broad  aud  generally  scalloped  mem- 
branes. 

Phalarope,  Brown. — See  Phalarope,  Red. 

Phalarope,  Grey. — [ Fa7Tell,  iii.  97;  Hew- 
itson,  civ.  9U8.]  Triiiga  lobata,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  249,  8;  Gmel.  Hyst.  ii.  p.  074.  Pha- 
laropus  lobatus,  hid.  Orn.  ii.  p.  770,  2. 
Phalaropus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  12,  1 ; lb.  8vo,  ii. 
p.  301.  Le  PhalaroiDC,  a festons  denteles, 
Buf.  viii.  p.  220.  Phalaropus  glacialis, 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  770.  Tiinga  glacialis, 
Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  075.  Great  Coot-footed 
Tringa,  Edw.  t.  308.  Grey  Phalarope, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  218,  t.  70  ; Ib.  fob  120,  t. 
E.  1,  f.  3;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  412;  Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p.  272,  2;  Lewin.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t. 
194;  Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 150  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  15.  Plain  Phalarope,  Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  415  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  173.  — In  size 
is  rather  superior  to  the  Purre ; weight 
one  ounce.  Bill  black,  flatted  near  the 
point,  about  an  inch  long ; irides  dark. 
Hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  dusky 
brown,  dashed  with  ash-colour ; upper 
part  of  the  body,  scapulars,  and  wing-co- 
verts cinereous-grey,  the  feathers  on  the 
last  darkest,  and  edged  tvith  white ; fore- 
head, crown  of  the  head,  chin,  and  whole 
under  parts  pure  white,  except  at  the  bend 
of  the  wing  on  the  sides  of  the  breast, 
which  is  ash-colour ; a dusky  spot  on  the 
cheek;  quills  black;,  tail  dusky,  edged 
with  ash-colour;  legs  compressed,  like  the 
Diver’s,  of  a light  colour;  toes  scalloped; 
membranes  serrated  on  their  margins. 
This  description  is  taken  from  a specimen 
killed  at  a pond  at  Alderton  in  \\  iltshire, 
now  in  my  museum.  The  sex  my  notes 
do  not  inform  me  ; but  it  seems  to  be  sub- 
ject to  some  variety,  either  from  sex  or 
age.  Dr.  Latham  mentions  one  to  have 
the  back,  rumj),  aud  scapulars  deep  dove- 
colour  ; iegs  black.  It  seems  to  be  a soli- 
tary aud  scaice  bird  with  us.  We  once 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  swim- 
ming in  a small  pool  of  water  left  by  the 
tide  on  the  Sussex  coast.  It  was  con- 
tinually dipping  its  bill  into  the  water,  as 
if  feeding  on  some  insects,  and  Iso  intent 
as  to  suffer  us  to  approach  within  a few 
yards.  It  never  attempted  to  dive,  and 
when  disturbed  flew  only  a small  distance, 
very  like  the  Purre.  Is  said  to  inhabit  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  congre- 
gate about  the  borders  of  the  Ca^l)ian  8ea. 

Appendix. — The  rai’e  occurrence  of  this 


speciesin  GreatBritain  has  notallowed  us  to 
examine  it  at  different  seasons  of  the  }’ear, 
but  from  the  plumage  of  three  si;ecitnens, 
sent  to  us  at  different  times  in  the  autiinm 
of  1812,  it  appears  that  the  young,  if  not 
the  old  birds,  undergo  a change  of  plum- 
age at  that  season.  What  the  colour  of 
this  bird  is  in  its  breeding  dress  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  clearly  recorded,  as  we 
cannot  find  any  account  of  it  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  nor  of  its  nest  or  eggs.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  the  young  birds,  at 
first,  have  none  of  that  tine  cineiC  )Us-grcy 
on  tiie  upper  parts,  from  which  its  name 
has  been  taken  ; instead  of  which  the  fea- 
thers are  more  or  less  black,  margined 
with  dull  yellow,  or  rufous  ; the  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  dashed  wiih  cinereous,  and 
have  their  margins  pale  yellowish,  the 
lower  series  ncaidj'  white.  In  this  state  it 
is  the  Plain  Phalai  ope  of  the  ‘ Arctic  Zoo- 
logy.’ We  are  indeed  told  that  the  toes  of 
that  species  are  bordered  with  a plain  or 
uuscalloped  membi-ane  ; but  we  have 
shown,  in  a variety  of  the  following  spe- 
cies (which  we  conceive  to  be  the  Brown 
Phalarope  of  the  same  work),  that  the  lo- 
bated  membranes  of  the  toes  are  not  ob- 
vious in  dried  birds  of  this  genus.  It 
requires  much,  nicety  to  pre.serve  this  cha- 
racter in  drying;  for  if  they  are  not  pin- 
ned out  in  a moist  slate,  the  lobes,  or 
scallops,  fold  underneaih,  leaving  only  a 
plain  margin,  and  are  so  thin  and  delicate 
as  to  pass  unnoticed.  A \ariety  of  the 
Grej'  Phalarope  now  before  us  was  shot 
towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  which 
clearly  demonstrates  the  changing  its 
plumage  from  the  glacialis  to  the  lobatus, 
possessing  a sufficient  number  of  cine- 
reous feathers  on  the  back  and  scapulars 
to  show  that  it  really  is  the  lobatus,  be- 
sides having  been  shot  in  company  with 
another  further  advanced  in  its  winter 
plumage.  Whether,  as  in  many  aquatic 
birds,  the  old  ones  of  this  sjiecies  change 
their  grey  2ilumage  immediately  after 
breeding,  and  become  diisky  and  rufous 
above,  like  the  young,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining ; but  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  believe  ihat  those  which  ap- 
pear with  us  in  the  autumn,  in  the- dusky 
plumage,  more  or  less,  are  the  young  only, 
varying  by  having  been  hatched  sooner  or 
later  in  the  jmeceding  summer.  We  have 
now  under  examination  four  specimens  in 
the  different  gradations  of  change,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  first  moulting 
to  the  most  perfect  state  of  grey  plumage. 
The  single  instance  on  record  of  the  Plain 
Phalarope  of  Mr.  Pennant  pvhich  we  con- 
sider as  the  grey  species  in  its  nestling 
plnmacie),  was  taken  in  the  Frozen  Sea, 
hit.  09.},  long.  191}  ; but  by  whom  or  in 
what  month  we  ai'e  not  informed.  It  is 
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e\’ident,  however,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
summer,  for  our  navigation  so  fai'  north  is 
obstr,Uftecl  b}'  the  mouth  of  September. 
Ill  one  of  the  four  specimens  alluded  to, 
there  are  only  a few  of  the  recently- 
moulted  grey  feathers  on  the  bacdc  niul 
scapulars,  mixed  with  the  dusky  ones,  that 
make  it  vary  in  the  least  from  the  Pen- 
nautian  species.  But  in  order  to  give 
others  a comparative  view,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe the  de.-cription  of  tlie  Plain  Phala- 
rope  from  the  ‘ .-Vrctic  Zoology,’  and  after- 
wai'ds  that  of  its  lirst  change,  which  indi- 
cates the  sjecios  to  which  it  really  belongs. 

“ With  a slender  black  bill,  dilated  at  the 
end:  crown  dusky  and  dull  yellow;  acrOiS 
each  eye  a black  line  : cheeks  and  fore  part  j 
of  the  neck  p.ile  clay-colour : breast  and 
belly  white  ; back  and  tertials  dusky,  edged 
with  dull  yellow  : coverts,  piimurics,  and 
tail  cinereous;  the  last  edged  like  the 
tertials  : legs  yellowish  : toes  bordered 
with  a plain  or  unscalloped  membrane.” 
Such  is  the  description  given  by  j\lr.  Pen- 
nant, aud  copied  by  all  succeeding  au- 
thors. Till-  following  is  a description  of 
the  bird  before  us,  just  commencing  its 
lir.st  moult ; — The  whole  upper  part  of  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  back  under  the  wings,  and 
rump  black,  more  or  less  margined  with 
dull  yellow  or  rufous,  except  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  wdiicb  is  plain  : the  middle  of 
the  back  and  scapulars  are  partly  of  the 
same  colour,  but  mixed  with  some  plain 
cinereous-grey  feathers  : the  coverts  of  the 
wings  dusky,  tinged  with  cinereous,  partly 
margined  with  pale  rufous,  and  partly 
white  : the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white, 
with  a tinge  of  yellow  on  the  latter  : across 
the  eye,  or  rather  behind  it,  is  a black 
stroke : the  whole  under  parts  white,  ex- 
cept the  neck,  which  is  of  a pale  clay- 
colour  : the  tertials  and  tail-feathers  edged 
with  yellowish  white.  In  another  speci- 
men further  advanced  tow'nrds  maturity, 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  more  mixed  with 
white,  aud  the  back  has  less  of  the  rufous- 
margined  fealhei’s,  aud  more  of  the  cine- 
reous-grey, but  there  remains  of  the  former 
three  lines  down  the  back,  besides  a few 
such  feathers  scattered  on  other  parts : 
the  neck  before  has  also  less  of  the  clay- 
colour  : the  legs  are  flesh-colour,  tinged 
with  yellow  on  the  inside ; the  outside 
dusky  ; the  webs  partly  dusky,  partly  yel- 
low. In  the  genus  Phalarope  there  are 
some  characters  which  hav<'  not  been  ge- 
nerally known,  by  which  they  might  be 
always  di'-criminated  from  Saudjiipers,  in- 
dependent of  the  feet.  The  jilumage  is 
much  thicker  on  the  under  parts,  similar 
to  most  truly  aquatic  birds,  aud  notwith- 
standing the  tail  is  longer  than  most  Sand- 
pipers, the  under  coverts  are  numerous 


and  extend  quite  to  the  extremity : the 
bone  of  the  leg  is  also  more  compressed 
than  in  the  Sandpipers. 

Phalarope,  Plain. — See  Phalarope,  Grey. 

Phalarope,  Red. — [Yarrell,ii\.  102;  Hew- 
itson,  civ.  070.]  Mas  : Triiiga  hyperborea, 
Lin.  Sjjst.  i.  p.  241),  0 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p. 
U7.).  Phalaropus  hyperbor.  u<,  Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  776,  1.  Phalaropus  ciiiereus,  Bris. 
Vi.  p.  15,  2;  Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  002.  Larus 
lidipas  alter  nostras,  Rail  Syn.  p.  102,  A. 

7 ; iVill.  p.  270.  Le  Phalarope  cendre,  Buf. 
viii.  p.  274.  Cock  Coot-footed  Tringa,  Edio. 
t.  141.  Red  Phalarope,  *Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
21U,  t.  70;  La.h.  Syn.  v.  p.  270,  1 (mas), 
2(1  (fern.);  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  10-f ; 
H'alc.  Syn.  ii.  t.  lo7.  Fem  : Iringafuii- 
car:a,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  240,  10;  Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  0(0,  0.  Phalaropus  rul'esceiis,  Bris. 
vi.  p.  20,  4 ; II).  8vo,  ii.  p.  000.  Le  Pliala- 
rope  rouge,  Buf.  viii.  p.  225.  Red  Coot- 
footed Tringa,  Edw.  t.  112.  Red-necked 
Phalaiope,  Rr.  Miscel.  i.  t.  10,  fern.  Piia- 
laropus  Williauisii,  Lin.  Trans,  viii.  p.  204. 
— Size  of  the  preceding  specks ; length 
eight  inches;  bill  black,  an  inch  long, 
slender,  strait,  except  at  the  end,  which 
beud.-i  downwards.  Top  of  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  back  and  scapulars  deep 
ash-colour  ; through  the  eye,  from  the 
base  of  the  bill,  a dusky  streak  passing 
backwards  ; quill-feathers  dusky  ; some  of 
the  secondaries  tipped  white  ; wing-co- 
verts  ash-colour,  the  greater  darkest,  and 
tipped  with  white;  the  whole  under  parts, 
from  chin  to  vent,  white ; in  some  the  un- 
der part  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  ferrugi- 
nous, and  the  breast  cinereous ; in  others 
the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  banded 
dusky  aud  white  ; tail  dusky,  dashed  with 
cinereous ; legs  and  feet  black,  or  lead- 
colour.  Female  : The  head,  throat,  hind- 
neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  upiper  tail-co- 
verts black,  margined  rufous ; over  the  eye 
a pale  rufous-brown  streak ; rump  white, 
spotted  with  dusky;  under  irarts  from  the 
throat  dusky  red  ; wings  and  tail  ns  in  the 
other  sex.  From  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Latham  w'e  give  this  as  the  female.  It  is  so 
rare  a species  in  England  that  few  come 
under  examination  in  a fresh  state.  Their 
manners  and  habits  are  probably  thi'  same 
ns  the  other  spiecies  befoi'e  mentioned. 
Inhabits  the  north  of  Europe ; said  to 
breed  at  Hudson  s Bay,  and  la3's  four  eggs. 
Sometimes  called  Small  Uloveu-footed  Gull, 
Scallop-toed  Sandpiper. 

Sui’PLEMEXT.  — A specimen  of  the  Red 
I'lialarope  in  our  collection  has  the  thi^oat 
white  ; the  upper  part  of  the  neck  before, 
and  on  the  sides,  bright  ferruginous  ; the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  banded  with  cine- 
reous : the  upper  part  of  the  back,  aud 
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Bcapulars,  a mixture  of  ferruginous  and 
deep  ash-colour  : the  secondary  quills  are, 
in  part,  very  slightly  tipped  with  white, 
but  the  greater  coverts  largely  so,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  secondaries,  which 
are  nearly  one-half  white,  and  form  a very 
conspicuous  bar  across  the  wing : the 

quills  have  white  shafts  : the  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  dusky,  the  others  cinereous, 
the  outer  one  margined  with  white  on  the 
exterior  web.  This,  according  to  late  ob- 
servation, should  be  a female,  and  which 
we  have  described  as  differing  from  what 
was  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 
In  the  8th  vol.  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society  ’ we  find  descriptions  of 
both  sexes  of  this  species  under  the  title 
of  Phalaropus  Williamsii,  differing  very 
little  from  the  usual  specific  characters.  Six 
females  and  two  males  were  dissected,  by 
which  means  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
former  sex  was  rather  the  largest,  and 
only  had  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  a fer- 
ruginous colour : the  males  were  varie- 
gated on  that  ijart  with  cinereous,  rusty, 
and  white.  These  were  taken  in  Sauda 
and  North  Ronaldsha,  the  most  northern 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  on  the  borders  of 
fresh-water  lakes,  in  the  summer  ; so  that 
no  doubt  exists  of  their  breeding  there. 
It  is  remarked  that  the  bellies  of  the  males 
were  deficient  of  feathers,  from  which  it  is 
supposed  that  sex  alone  peforms  the  busi- 
ness of  incubation.  To  this,  however,  we 
cannot  assent,  as  it  is  highly  unnatural ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  the  males  take  a 
part  in  that  patient  and  necessary  duty. 
In  the  stomachs  of  these  we  observed  the 
remains  of  Onisci  and  Monoculi.  Mr. 
Simmonds,  the  author  of  this  paper,  sus- 
pecting these  might  differ  from  the  Red 
Phalarope,  gave  them  another  name  ; but 
the  variation  is  so  trifling  that  it  scarcely 
makes  a distinction  between  their  summer 
and  winter  plumage,  so  that  no  doubt  can 
exist  of  their  being  the  red  species.  In 
the  ‘ British  Miscellany’  mention  is  made 
of  this  bird  having  been  found  in  those 
islands  above  mentioned,  in  the  month  of 
July : and  the  figure-  of  a female  given 
proved  to  be  such  by  dissection.  In  this 
the  throat  is  white : sides  of  the  neck 
bright  ferruginous,  shgbtly  uniting  on  the 
lower  part  in  front ; the  plumage  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bird  appeal's  to  be 
dusky,  inclining  to  rufous-brown,  dashed 
with  cinereous.  Some  doubts  have  existed 
whether  the  Red  and  Grey  Pholaropes 
may  not  be  the  same  species.  Had  not 
what  we  have  just  related  fairly  deter- 
mined the  contrary  by  dissection,  we 
should  have  entered  more  on  the  subject ; 
but  we  shall  here  remark  that  an  atten- 
tion to  the  bill,  which  is  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent, will  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 


the  critical  naturalist.  In  this  the  bill  is 
very  slender,  and  acuminated  at  the  point, 
where  it  bends  a trifle : in  the  Grey  spe- 
cies the  bill  is  not  so  slender,  and 
terminates  ratlier  broad,  and  sub-com- 
pressed. Acerbi  gives  this  in  his  list  of 
Lapland  birds. 

Appendix. — IVe  have  before  mentioned 
that  this  bird  had  been  observed  in  the 
Orkneys  in  considerable  abundance  in  the 
summer,  and  that  no  doubts  were  enter- 
tained of  its  breeding  there,  although  the 
nest  had  not  been  found.  To  Mi'.  Bullock 
therefore  we  are  indebted  for  the  further 
elucidation  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
elegant  little  bird.  In  a letter  to  the  au- 
thor this  gentleman  says  : — “1  found  the 
Red  Phalarope  common  in  the  marshes  of 
Sanda  and  Westra  in  the  breeding  season, 
but  which  it  leaves  in  the  autumn.  This 
bird  is  so  extremely  tame  that  I killed 
nine  without  moving  out  of  the  same  spot, 
being  not  in  the  least  alarmed  at  the  re- 
port of  a gun.  It  lays  four  eggs  of  the 
shape  of  tliat  of  a Snipe,  but  much  less,  of 
an  olive  colour,  blotched  with  dusky.  It 
swims  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  when  on 
the  water  looks  like  a beautiful  miniature 
of  a Duck,  carrying  its  head  close  to  the 
back,  in  the  manner  of  a Teal.”  Mr. 
Bullock  further  observes  that  the  plumage 
of  the  female  is  much  lighter,  and  has  less 
of  the  rufous  than  the  other  sex.  A va- 
riety of  the  Red  Phalarope  was  shot  in  the 
autumn  of  1812,  on  a lake  in  Yorkshire 
belonging  to  Mr.  Danby,  of  Swinton,  whose 
game-keeper  had  unfortunately  stuffed  and 
baked  it  before  it  was  sent  to  an  ornitho- 
logical friend.  Colonel  Dalton.  In  drying, 
the  lobated  membranes  that  margin  the 
feet  (the  usual  character  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  genera  Phalaropus  and 
Tringa)  had  so  contracted  as  not  to  leave 
the  smallest  vestige  of  them  ; and  ns  the 
plumage  is  so  essentially  different  from 
either  of  the  Phnlaropes,  and  from  any 
described  species  of  Tringa,  it  became  an 
object  of  more  close  investigation.  With 
the  description  of  the  bird,  accompanied 
by  a very  elegant  drawing,  executed  by 
All's.  Dalton,  we  were  favoured,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  bird  should 
have  puzzled  any  naturalist  who  might 
not  have  had  the  means  of  comparison  (for 
the  Red  Phalarope  was  not  in  the  Colonel’s 
collection).  The  connecting  membranes 
between  the  toes  were  all  that  were  dis- 
coverable, but  those  some  of  the  Sand- 
pipers possess  more  or  less.  In  the  hasty 
drying  another  difficulty  was  occasioned, 
by  the  bill  being  considerably  incurvated. 
Upon  a comparison,  however,  of  the  draw- 
ing with  the  Phalai'opes,  to  w'hich  we  were 
led  by  the  feet,  which  were  represented  to 
have  a connecting  membrane  between  the 
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middle  and  each  of  the  interior  toes,  more 
than  usual  in  the  Tringa  genus,  we  had 
reason  to  suspect,  that  as  the  shape  of  tlie 
bird,  the  slenderness  and  length  of  tlie 
bill,  and  toes  corresponded  so  closely  with 
the  Red  Phalarope,  that  upon  soaking  the 
feet  of  the  bird  in  water  the  marginal 
lobes  would  be  found,  and  which  we  are 
assured  was  the  result.  This  circumstance 
(however  trilling  it  may  appear  to  some) 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in 
dried  or  ill-preserved  birds,  by  those  who, 
not  knowing  better,  have  destroyed  the 
little  discriminating  character  they  possess, 
and  evinces  how  necessary  it  is  for  natu- 
ralists to  minutely  investigate.*  The  bird 
in  question  is  probably  a female  in  the 
first  plumage,  as  the  whole  under  part, 
from  the  chin  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  is 
white,  except  the  breast,  which  is  faintly 
mottled  with  pale  ferruginous  ; the  crown 
of  the  head  dusky  black,  with  a few  white 
spots  on  the  top  : the  forehead  and  cheeks 
white,  the  latter  with  a long  black  mark 
behind  the  eye,  taking  in  the  coverts  of 
the.  ears ; at  the  anterior  corner  of  the  eye 
is  also  a little  black  : the  back  of  the  neck 
pale  brown  : the  back  and  scapulars  black, 
with  a slight  purple  gloss,  the  former  mar- 
gined with  rufous,  the  latter  edged  with 
white : the  wings  and  tail  appear  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  usual  in  this  species. 
This  is  an  interesting  variety  of  the  Red 
Phalarope,  because  it  comes  so  near  to  what 
has  been  described  as  a distinct  species, 
under  the  title  of  Brown  Phalarope  (Pha- 
laropus  fuscus),  that  we  have  very  little 
doubt  the  synonyms  ought  to  be  brought 
together.  Mr.  Pennant  appears  to  have 
first  described  the  Brown  Phalarope  from 
a- specimen  which  fiew  on  board  a ship  off 
the  coast  of  Maryland,  and  he  refers  to  a 
figure  in  Edwards.  Long  received  as  a 
good  species,  the  same  description  has 
been  transcribed  into  other  works.  In  the 
‘ Index  Ornithologicus,’  ii.  776,  will  be 
found  the  following  synonyms  : — Tringa 
fusca,  Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  075.  Phalaropus 
fuscus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  18,  3 ; Id.  8vo,  ii.  p. 
363.  Fulica  fusca,  rostro  tenui,  Klein.  Av. 
p.  151,  3.  Coot-footed  Tringa,  Edio.  t.  46. 
Brown  Phalarope,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  414  ; 
Lath.  Sijn.  v.  p.  274,  4.  The  description 
in  the  ‘Arctic  Zoology’  is  as  follows:  — 
“ With  a slender  black  bill,  a little  bend- 
ing at  the  end  : crown  black  : cheeks  and 
neck  of  a light  a.sh-colour,  tinged  with 
bloom -colour  ; breast  and  belly  white  : 
back,  wings,  and  tail  dusky  ; greater 


* This  occasioned  the  Plain  Phalarope 
of  the  ‘ Arctic  Zoology  ’ to  be  made  a dis- 
tinct species,  whereas  it  is  only  the  young 
of  the  Grey  species. 


primaries  and  greater  coverts  tipped  with 
white  : legs  like  the  Red  Phalarope.”  Mr. 
Pennant  adds  that  the  form  of  the  bill  is 
a specific  distinction  from  the  Red  species. 
The  stress  which  this  naturalist  appears 
to  have  laid  on  the  trifling  curvature  of 
the  bill,  which  he  considers  as  a specific 
distinction,  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
upon  in  dried  birds ; for,  in  the  act  of  dry- 
ing hastily,  all  slender  and  soft  bills  be- 
come more  or  less  flexuous  by  partial  con- 
traction. It  was  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  the  non-appearance  of  lobes  on  the  feet, 
that  caused  a momentai-y  hesitation  in 
identifying  the  variety  or  young  of  the  Red 
Phalarope  above  mentioned,  which  was 
communicated  to  us  by  Colonel  Dalton, 
and  which  we  really  think  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  Brown  Phalarope  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nant as  to  require  their  being  brought 
together.  [Bewick,  Gould,  Yarrell  and 
Hewitson  call  this  bird  the  Rednecked 
Phalarope.  ] 

[Phalarope,  Rednecked.  — See  Phalarope, 
Red.] 

Pheasant.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are : Bill  short,  strong, 
convex.  The  sides  of  the  head  bare,  ca- 
runculated.  Legs  most  commonly  fur- 
nished with  a spur. 

Pheasant,  Common.  — [ Yarrell,  ii.  320  ; 
Hewitson,  Ixviii.  276.]  Phasianus  colchi- 
cus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  270,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i. 
p.  741 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  56,  A.  1 ; Will.  p. 
117,  t.  28  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  629  ; Bris.  i.  p. 
262,  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  73.  Le  Faisan,  Buf.  ii. 
p.  328,  t.  11.  Common  Pheasant,  Albin, 

i.  t.  25,  26  ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  20 ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  163,  t.  28;  Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  712, 
4 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  31 ; Wale.  Syn. 

ii.  t.  178  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  101 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  7.  — Weight  of  a full-grown 
bird  near  three  pounds ; length  three  feet ; 
bill  pale  yellowish  horn-colour;  irides  yel- 
low ; sides  of  the  head  bare,  granulated, 
crimson,  minutely  speckled  with  black. 
This  part  is  considerably  brighter  and 
much  dilated  in  the  courting  season ; at 
which  time  also  it  erects  a tuft  of  eai’-Hke 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The 
various  tints  of  green-gold,  blue,  and 
violet,  in  the  plumage,  exceeds  descrip- 
tion, and  is  too  well  known  to  require  it. 
The  tail  consists  of  eighteen  feathers,  very 
cuneiform,  the  two  middle  ones  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long ; the  legs 
aro  furnished  with  a sp\ir  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long ; toes  joined  by  a strong 
membrane  at  the  base.  The  female  is  not 
so  large,  of  a rufous-brown  colour,  mi.xed 
with  grey  and  dusky  ; the  bill  is  brown  ; 
irides  hazel ; and  the  sides  of  the  head 
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covered  with  feathers;  tail  of  the  same 
shape,  but  not  so  Ions;  as  in  the  male.  It 
is  dLfB.eiilt  perhaps  to  traee  the  orit^in  of 
this  species,  where  it  cane  fnm,  or  when 
first  intro'luced  inte  this  cou  etry.  It  is 
now  fmii  I in  a state  of  nature  ii  almost 
everv  part  of  the  ol  1 continent,  except  tlie 
northern,  but  is  not  known  in  .\marica. 

It  bear.s  confinement  tolernblv  well,  anl 
produces  a greet  many  eggs  in  that  state. 
The  female  will  sometimes  incubate  if  not 
dist:irb3d  by  the  male,  whicdi  is  ton  ofeen 
the  case ; on  evhich  account  the  egg.s  are 
gener.ally  put  under  a common  fowl  to  be 
hatched  : by  this  means  a great  many  are 
reai'ed  and  given  their  liberty  every  year 
by  gentlemen  of  property.  Were  it  not  for 
this  probabl3'  the  breed  avould  be  extinct 
in  a few  years  in  spite  of  the  severity  of 
the  game  laws.  The  demand  for  them  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  and  the.  irre- 
sistible mark  they  offer  to  the  sportsman, 
would  soon  cause  their  destruction  in  this 
age  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  shooting 
flying.  It  is  a foolish  bird  ; when  roused 
will  frequently  perch  on  the  first  tr.^e,  and 
is  so  intent  upon  the  dogs  as  to  suffer  the 
sportsman  to  approach  very  near.  At  the 
time  they  perch  they  most  frequently 
crow,  or  make  a chuckling  noise,  by  which 
the  unfair  sportsman  is  led  to  their  de- 
struction. The  poacher  will  catch  them 
in  nooses  made  of  wh'e,  horse-hair  twisted, 
and  even  with  a briar  set  in  the  like  man- 
ner at  the  verge  of  a wood,  for  they  always 
run  to  feed  in  the  a Ijacent  fields  morning 
and  evening.  Besides  thi.s  they  are  taken 
by  a wire  fastened  to  a long  pole,  and  by 
that  means  taken  off  their  roost  at  night ; 
or,  bj'  fixing  a bunch  of  matches  lighted  at 
the  end  of  a pole,  are  suff  jcated,  and  drop 
off  the  perch.  Foxes  also  destroy  a great 
many,  in  particular  the  females  when  sit- 
ting on  their  nest.  The  Pheasant  is  found 
partially  in  most  parts  of  England,  but  not 
so  plentiful  in  the  north,  and  rarely  in 
Scotland.  Wood  and  corn  land  seem  ne- 
cessary to  its  existence  : it  is  partial  to 
oak  and  beech  woods,  on  the  seed  of  which 
they  feed  ; buckwheat  is  also  a favourite 
food.  In  the  autumn  they  frequent  tur- 
nips. Large  wooded  tracts  only  produce 
them  in  abundance,  and  they  mostly  fre- 
quent the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable 
coverts,  or  such  as  are  covered  with  long 
grass,  which  the  female  generally  makes 
choice  of  to  deposit  her  eggs,  scraping  to- 
gether a few  surrounding  dry  vegetables 
for  a nest,  and  laying  from  eight  to  twelve 
eggs.  The  male  is  frequently  heard  to 
crow  in  sj)ring,  clapping  his  wings  at  the 
same  time.  In  confinement  the  female 
sometimes  assumes  the  plumage  of  the 
male ; at  this  time  she  becomes  barren, 
and  is  equally  bufletted  by  both  sexes. 
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This  strange  change  of  plumage  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  effect  of  age,  for  we  have 
been  assured  by  our  noble  friend  Lord 
Carnarvon,  who  has  had  several  in  that 
state,  that  it  lakes  place  at  three  or  four 
.rears  old.  In  tlie  one  that  nobleman  fa- 
vnured  us  with  the  colours  were  not  so 
bright  as  genertlly  found  in  the  other  sex. 
Whether  barr.mne.ss  is  the  occa  ion  of  this 
change,  or  whether  the  want  of  commerce 
with  the  Other  sex,  by  reason  of  the  male 
plumage,  is  the  occa-.ion  of  her  not  breed- 
ing, is  yet  to  be  discovered  by  di.^section  ; 
for  if  in  the  breeding  season  there  should 
appear  any  eggs  in  the  ovarium,  and  those 
distended,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
latter  cause.  In  a state. of  nature  this  cir- 
cumstance probably  does  not  take  place. 
This  bird  does  not  appear  to  pair ; but  the 
female  carefully  hides  her  nest  from  the 
male ; and  we  are  informed  where  they 
are  in  plenty,  and  food  provided  for  them, 
the  two  sexes  do  not  in  general  feed  toge- 
ther. Domestication  generally  produces 
variety,  and  we  find  this  bird  mixed  more 
or  less  with  white : sometimes  wholly  so. 
In  the  ‘ Naturalist’s  Calendar,’  published 
in  17115,  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev. 
Gilbert  While  of  Seibi.rne,  a plate  and  de- 
scription is  given  of  a singular  bird  killed 
in  Hampshire,  which  he  con  idered  as  an 
hybrid  between  the  Pheasant  and  domes- 
tic fowl.  The  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly 
glossy  black  ;.the  back,  wing-feathers,  and 
tail  pale  russet,  streaked  somewhat  like 
the  upper  parts  of  a Partridge ; the  tail 
was  even  at  the  end,  and  not  very  long; 
legs  bare  of  feathers,  and  destitute  of  a 
spur;  round  the  eye  the  skin  was  bare 
and  scarlet;  weight  three  pounds  three 
ounces  and  a half.  By  the  drawing  there 
also  npp  ars  to  be  some  white  on  the 
shoulder,  and  some  dark  feathers  in  the 
middle  of  the  tail  beneath.  It  is  generally 
believed  the  Pheasant  and  domestic  lowl 
will  breed  together  ; if  so,  possibly  the  cn- 
lour  of  the  spurious  breed  would  depend 
much  on  that  of  the  common  fowl.  Some 
a ithors  have  given  a description  of  such, 
but  not  at  all  like  Mr.  White’s  bird.  One 
in  the  Leverian  Museum  is  almo.st  through- 
out of  a dingy  reddi.sh  brown  colour,  with 
very  few  markings.  Surely  if  it  was  com- 
mon (as  some  have  asserted)  for  male 
Pheasants  to  mix  breed  with  our  tame 
fowls  in  farm  yards  contiguous  to  their  na- 
tural haunts,  more  would  be  known  of  the 
spurious  breed  ; at  present  no  one  has  de- 
termined whether  such  a produce  are 
mules  or  not.  A variety  called  the  Ring 
Pheasant  is  not  uncommon  in  this  coun- 
try. See  that  bird. 

Supplement.  — In  the  ‘ General  Synop- 
sis of  Birds,’  vol.  iv.  p.  072,  the  author 
mentions  two  instances,  to  his  knowledge. 
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of  the  Pen-hen  having  nssnniod  much  of 
the  phiniage  of  the  male,  particularly  the 
oeellated  train,  or  coverts  of  the  tail;  one 
of  these,  which  originally  belonged  to  Lady 
Tynte,  nnd  afterwards  preserved  in  the 
Leverinn  JInsenin,  is  i-epresented.  Tab.  00. 
This  curious  and  unnatural  change  is  well 
known  to  take  place  occasionally  in  the 
Common  Pheasant.  The  circumstance  is 
not  only  mentioned  by  Edwards  and  Sa- 
lerue,  but  an  ingenious  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject was  given  in  vol.  70,  p.  5d7,  of  the 
‘ Philosophical  Transactions,’  by  Doctor 
Hunter.  Doctor  Latham  says  that  the 
female  of  the  Rock  Manakiu  is  said  to 
obtain  the  plumage  of  the  opposite  sex 
after  a number  of  years.  Age,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
singular  lusus  of  nature,  as  we  have  before 
remarked ; but  what  the  cause  may  be 
that  produces  such  a diiferent  secretion 
for  colouring  the  feathers  than  is  usual,  or  i 
that  occasions  such  a superior  luxuriance  ! 
of  growth,  as  in  the  train  of  the  Pea-hen,  l 
is  at  present  a matter  of  conjecture  only,  j 
That  few  species  produce  this  phenome- 
non, and  those  rarely.  Is  well  known  ; and 
■we  suspected  that  this  happened  only  in 
confinement,  until  the  contrary  had  been 
well  authenticated  with  respect  to  the 
Pheasant.  This  change  therefore  is  not 
wholly  the  consequence  of  domestication  ; 
though  daily  experience  convinces  us  that 
the  want  of  a variety  of  food  nnd  range 
has  produced  a variety  of  plumage  ad  in- 
finitum in  the  Pigeon,  the  common  Fowl, 
the  Duck,  and  even  in  the  Turkey;  though 
no  instance,  in  either  of  these,  has  occurred 
of  a complete  change  in  the  sexual  charac- 
ters of  plumage.  The  domestic  Hen  has 
never  appeared  in  the  long  tail-feathers  of 
the  Cock ; the  Duck  has  never  thrown  out 
the  curled  middle  feathers  of  the  tail.  Age, 
however,  will  produce  some  trilling  altera- 
tions, but  it  does  not  appear  that  such  a 
total  metamorphose  in  sexual  plumage  is 
occasioned  by  extraordinai’y  age,  since  it 
has  occurred  at  five  or  six  months  old,  of 
which  the  following  is  a proof.  From  the 
indubitable  authmdty  of  the  Honourable 
Rev.  George  Herbert,  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance for  the  hen  Pheasant  to  assume 
the  male  plumage  in  the  woods  of  Norfolk. 
This  gentleman  assures  us  that  he  shot 
three  such  birds  last  year  (1811),  and  fur- 
ther remarks  that  as  a proof  of  this  extra- 
ordinary change  not  being  the  effect  of 
age,  a cluleh  of  eggs  that  were  brought  in 
from  the  field,  in  hay. harvest,  were  hatched 
under  a domestic  Hen,  and  one  of  the 
young  females,  at  the  usual  time,  in  the 
same  autumn,  when  the  sexual  feathers 
appear,  assumed  the  male  iiluniago.  'J'ho 
head  and  neck  resemble  those  of  the  male, 


but  are  not  so  brilliant,  having  a tinge  of 
brown  ; the  breast  not  so  dark : the  back 
and  tail  resemble  those  of  the  female.  A. 
feinalo  Painted  Pheasant  (Phasiauus  pic- 
tiis),  bred  in  the  menagerie  belonging  to 
the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  at  Highclere,  be- 
came male-feathered,  and  that  nobleman, 
with  his  usual  politeness  nnd  attention  to 
our  pursuits,  sent  the  bird  to  us,  accom- 
panied with  a letter,  stating  some  particu- 
lars concerning  her.  The  purport  of  the 
letter  was,  that  the  bird  was  about  six 
years  old,  and  had  pro  luced  some  broods, 
but  that  for  the  last  two  years  she  had  not 
bred ; that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in 
which  ^he  became  barren,  or  did  not  lay 
any  more  eggs,  visible  marks  of  change  to 
the  male  plumage  began  to  appear,  and,  in 
the  autumnal  moulting  following,  the  tail 
and  other  coloured  feathers  were  evident 
marks  of  this  strange  assumption  of  plum- 
age. What  additional  change  took  place 
the  succeeding  spring  was  not  noticed,  but 
her  autumnal  plumage  of  that  year  was 
perfected  before  her  decease,  which  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  Dec.  1803.  In  this 
state  of  change,  which  appears  to  have 
been  progressive,  there  are  evident  marks 
of  her  sex,  especially  on  the  back  and 
rump,  which  had  not  attained  the  full  yel- 
low, nor  the  long  narrow  crimson  coverts 
of  the  tail : but  the  beautiful  yellow  silky 
crest,  and  the  orange  hood  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  head,  composed  of  long  truncated 
feathers,  with  their  tips  barred  with  purple, 
that  fall  over  the  neck,  are  as  perfect  as  in 
the  male.  The  putrid  state  in  which  the 
bird  arrived  did  not  admit  of  any  inspec- 
tion of  the  ovaries.  From  these  and  many 
other  accounts  it  is  quite  clear  that  age 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  phenomenon. 
In  the  ‘ Osterly  Menagerie  ’ we  are  told 
that  some  instances  had  occurred  where 
the  I'emale  Painted  Pheasant  had  assumed 
the  plumage  of  the  other  sex.  One  of  these 
birds,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
could  only  be  distinguished  from  a male 
by  the  difference  in  the  eyes,  the  inferior 
length  of  the  tail,  and  want  of  the  spurs. 
Edwards  speaks  of  the  common  female 
Pheasant  in  the  menageiie  of  the  last- 
mentioned  nobleman  having  also  assumed 
the  male  plumage.  We  were  also  favoured 
with  a pied  variety  of  the  Common  Phea- 
sant hen  alive,  from  the  present  Lord  Car- 
narvon, that  had  become  male-feathered; 
this  died  of  a decayed  liver,  and  was  so 
emaciated  as  to  render  the  ovaries  incon- 
spicuous. Birds  in  a state  of  domestica- 
tion or  confinement  not  nncomraonl}-  make 
a total  change  in  the  colour  of  their  plum- 
age. A friend  had  a beautiful  hen  of  the 
common  domestic  fowl,  which  was  keiit  on 
account  of  her  beauty  and  diversity  of 
colours,  that,  after  rearing  several  broods  of 
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chicken,  became  entirely  white,  and.  con- 
tinued so.  Mr.  Anstice  assures  us  that  a 
neighbour  has  a common  cock  of  the  Java 
breed,  which  originally  was  black  and  red, 
like  some  of  the  English  game  breed,  tliat 
on  the  third  year  became  mottled  with 
white,  and  in  the  fourth  moulting  was 
clothed  in  pure  unsullied  white.  We  ai'e 
frequently  told  that  it  is  no  nncommon  oc- 
currence, in  the  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  Pheasants  are  plentiful,  for  the 
male  to  repair  to  the  neighbouring  farm- 
yards, and  propagate  with  the  domestic 
hens.  That  those  who  have  related  such 
accounts  had  been  so  informed  we  do  not 
doubt;  and  we  know  that  birds,  reputed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  such  commerce,  have 
been  sold  qs  such,  merely  to  enhance  their 
value ; but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  such 
a mixture  has  ever  taken  place  in  an  nn- 
constrained  state,  it  is  extremely  rare,  and 
by  no  means  common  in  confinement.  All 
oui'  many  attempts  to  procure  a breed  be- 
tween the  male  Pheasant  and  Bantham 
hen,  as  well  as  the  Bantham  cock  and 
Pheasant  hen,  have  proved  ineSectual, 
though  attended  with  every  care : we  have 
reason  therefore  to  conclude  such  a spu- 
rious breed  is  merely  accidental,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  commanded.  We  are 
assured  that  a gentleman  in  the  west  of 
England  had  a mixed  breed  between  the 
China  or  Pencil  Pheasant  and  the  com- 
mon species.  However  this  may  be,  it  has 
hitherto  failed  with  us.  Both  the  present 
and  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a mixed  breed  between  the  Heath 
Grous  and  the  Common  Pheasant,  without 
effect.  Tho  strange  bird  which  is  figured 
in  the  ‘ Naturalist’s  Calendar,’  and  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a hybiid  between  the 
Pheasant  and  domestic  fowl,  certainly  has 
more  appearance  of  a mixture  between  the 
Black  or  Heath  Grous  and  the  Pheasant ; 
and  we  should  conceive  such  had  not  been 
produced  in  a state  of  nature,  but  had 
made  its  escape  from  some  menagerie.  If 
it  had  been  a hybrid  produced  at  large, 
more  would  probably  have  been  discovered 
in  the  same,  neighbourhood,  a.s  a brood 
must  have  existed.  The  Common  Phea- 
sant, though  naturalized  with  us,  would 
soon  become  extinct  were  it  not  for  large 
domains  highly  preserved,  for  as  they  are 
great  ramblers  where  they  are  molested, 
their  appearance  on  less  jjreserved  pro- 
perty would  be  fatal.  Nor  would  even  this 
partial  preservation  secure  a continuance 
of  the  breed,  were  not  thousands  bred 
annually  in  confinement,  and  liberated  to 
replenish  the  declining  wild  stock.  There 
appears  to  be  something  more  congenial 
to  the  habits  of  the  Pheasant  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  kingdom  than  in  any 
other;  the  slaughter  which  the  public 


prints  occasionally  announce,  on  the 
estates  of  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  some 
others,  exceeds  everj'thing  of  the  kind. 
But  as  a proof  that  the  soil  or  climate,  or 
both,  with  other  concomitant  circum- 
stances, are  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
this  bird,  Mr.  Herbert,  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall,  assures  us  that  five  years  ago  there 
w'as  not  a Pheasant  on  his  estate,  and  that 
now  he  has  at  least  three  hundred  brace 
in  the  small  covers  round  his  house,  the 
produce  of  a hundred  and  twenty  eggs, 
bought  in  London  four  years  since ; that 
last  sporting  season  he  killed  from  his 
stock  sixty-five  brace  of  cocks,  and  this 
season  he  had  already  killed  that  number, 
and  intended  to  kill  as  many  more,  having 
the  day  before  (2nd  January,  1812),  with 
four  guns,  killed  twenty-two  brace.  -But 
w’ith  all  possible  attention  to  this  noble 
and  beautiful  species  of  the  feathered 
tenants  of  the  woods,  few  counties  can 
boast  of  plenty  ; and  the  difficulty'  of  rear- 
ing the  young  in  confinement,  in  some 
situations,  is  so  great  that  the  increase  of 
the  stock  is  scarcely  a tenth  part  of  the 
eggs  that  are  laid.  In  the  early  period  of 
life  the  infant  Pheasants  are  delicate  in 
confinement,  for  want  of  that  food  with 
which  Nature  has  so  amply  supplied  their 
table  in  the  wilderness : yet  a large  por- 
tion, with  care,  pass  this  delicate  age,  but 
have  still  to  contend  with  that  period  of 
life  when  their  nestling  feathers  ai'e  to  be 
superseded  by  adult  plumage.  This  is 
the  time  that  many  droop  for  want  of 
strength  to  support  so  considerable  an  ex- 
haustion of  animal  secretion,  to  the  fur- 
therance of  that  gi'eat  design.  But  of  all 
the  maladies  under  which  this  species,  as 
well  as  some  others  of  a similar  nature, 
suffer,  there  is  none  so  horribly  destruc- 
tive as  the  oscitans,  or  the  distemper  usu- 
ally called  the  gapes.  To  many  who  have 
led  a country  life  the  disease  is  well  known 
to  depopulate  the  poultry-yard  r whole 
broods  of  chickens  are  seized  with  it,  and 
frequently  not  a single  one  is  saved.  We 
have  been  assured  by  Lord  Carnarvon  that 
in  his  Pheasantry  at  Pixton,  in  Somerset- 
shire, not  above  ten  young  ones  are  brought 
to  maturity  out  of  a hundred  eggs,  and 
that  the  greater  number  die  about  the  age 
when  the  distinction  of  sexual  plumage 
begins  to  be  visible  : at  that  age  his  Lord- 
ship  has  generally  found  the  gaping 
distemper  to  rage  most  violently.  Mr. 
Herbert  assures  us  that  this  distemper 
is  very  desti-uctive  to  young  Pheasants 
and  common  poultry  in  Norfolk,  which  is 
there  called  gapes  or  chuck,  and  he  thinks 
particularly  so  to  young  Turkeys.  The 
diflerept  effects  which  this  distemper  ap- 
peal's to  produce  in  different  situations 
are  certainly  remarkable,  for  though  we 
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are  scarcely  able  to  rear  chickens  or  Phea- 
sants in  some  parts  of  Devonshire,  Tur- 
keys rai-ely  fail,  although  equally  infected. 
These  with  us  never  arrive  at  the  critical 
stage  of  the  disease,  that  of  gapiug  or  diffi- 
culty of  respiration ; and  which  we  attri- 
bute to  tlie  superior  size  of  the  tracdiea  in 
these  birds  at  the  time  tliey  are  affected. 
■NYe  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  young 
broods  of  Turke3's  are  more  early  attacked 
in  Norfolk  than  in  Devonshire,  since  we 
have  neither  lost  a single  young  one  our- 
selves, nor  can  we  find  that  any  have  been 
known  to  die  of  it  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Mr.  Herbei't  further  says  that  he 
suffers  much  more  in  his  poultry-yard 
than  in  his  Pheasantiy,  but  that  he  greatly 
attributes  his  success  in  rearing  Pheasants 
to  the  celebrity  of  his  keeper,  who,  being 
aware  tliat  the  disease  was  occasioned  by 
worms,  treated  it  as  is  usual  with  other 
animals  having  a vermicular  complaint. 
How  far  the  nosological  knowledge  of  this 
aesculapian  keeper,  or  even  his  physiologi- 
cal enquiries,  may  have  directed  his  pre- 
scription, we  shall  not  here  discuss,  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  a pellet  or  two  of 
rue,  mixed  with  butter,  with  which  the 
Pheasants  are  crammed,  can  produce  that 
beneficial  effect  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  it. 
Those  who  know  but  little  of  anatomy  ai’e 
awai-e  that  what  passes  down  the  oesopha- 
gus, or  gullet,  can  have  no  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  trachea  or  windpipe ; and 
therefore  the  nie,  which  might  be  admi- 
nistered as  a remedy  for  wonns  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  cannot  reach  the 
seat  of  the  disorder  in  a direct  manner, 
and  that  its  nature  must  be  completely 
altered,  by  the  subtle  parts  of  it  only 
having  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
and  conveyed  to  these  vermes  thrqugh  the 
circuitous  means  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  tVe  must,  therefore,  attribute  the 
great  success  of  this  person  to  a merito- 
rious attention  to  the.  young  Pheasants,  in 
keeping  them  clean,  and  by  administering 
plenty  and  variety  of  food,  espe(!ially  such 
as  in  their  wild  state  would  be  their  infant 
aliment.  Perhaps  too  the  distemper  in 
that  situation  may  not  commence  so  early ; 
for  in  that  the  life  of  the  affected  greatly 
depends,  llapid  growth,  which  can  only 
be  insured  by  warmth  and  plenty  of 
nouri.shing  food,  will  save  many,  for  it  is 
by  increasing  the  size  of  tlie  trachea  that 
they  are  prevented  from  suffocation.  The 
merit,  however,  of  our  friend’s  keeper,  in 
the  rearing  young  feathered  game,  is  de- 
serving of  record,  since  in  the  last  season, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  five  Pheasants 
that  were  hatched,  ninety-four  went  off  to 
the  covers  full-grown,  one  was  killed 
by  accident,  and  eight  only  diecl  of  the 
distemper.  Of  Partridges  ho  rcai-ud  one 


hundred  and  sixteen  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine,  having  lost  only 
thirteen  by  the  gapes.  In  the  preceding 
season  he  only  lost  two  Pheasants  out  of 
sixty-six  that  were  hatched ; and  he  thinks 
he  would  engage  to  rear,  including  acci- 
dents of  all  sorts,  ninety  out  of  every  hun- 
dred. With  all  the  merit  that  is  due  to 
Mr.  Herbert’s  keeper,  it  must  be  observed 
that  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  locality 
of  situation  ; experience  has  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  at  the  short  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards,  or  perhaps  less,  from  where 
the  distemper  fatally  rages,  a cottager,  who 
continually  breeds  chickens,  never  dis- 
covered that  his  were  ever  affected,  and 
scarcely  fails  in  rearing  the  whole  of  every 
brood.  It  may  not  be  thought  foreign  to 
our  enquiries  to  remai'k  in  this  place,  that 
we  suspect  chickens  which  are  hatched, 
and  for  a time  are  kept  within  the  in- 
fluence of  a cottage  fire,  are  continually 
inhaling  a preventive  to  the  vermicular 
distemper.  The  smoke  of  w'ood  or  peat 
is  saturated  with  alkali,  whose  caustic 
quality  either  prevents  the  proj>agation,  or 
destroys  the  w’orm  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
most  probably  to  this  quality  that  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  have  been  found  infallible 
in  the  oscitans,  as  will  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed  hereafter ; and  we  really  sus- 
pect that  most  vegetable  smoke  will  be 
found  to  be  beneficial.  Few  persons  have 
been  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  wood  in 
combustion  that  have  not  had  their-  eyes 
sensibly  affected  by  its  pungency,  and 
which,  applied  to  the  tender  surface  of  the 
worm  in  its  passage  through  the  ti-achea 
by  respiration,  is  doubtless  the  secret  by 
which  these  vermes  are  destroyed  in  their 
infancy  amongst  the  cottagers.  It  should, 
however,  be  remai-ked,  that  as  this  de- 
structive disease  is  occasioned  by  a w-orm 
of  the  genus  Fasciola,  which  by  some 
means  is  propagated  in  the  trachea  or 
wundpipe,  all  situations  do  not  equally 
produce  the  annual  mortality  in  the  infan- 
tine race  of  some  of  the  Gallinaceous 
tr-ibe.  We  have  been  told  that  the  dis- 
order is  not  so  deadly  in  Norfolk  amongst 
the  young  domestic  Pheasants  as  in  some 
other  parts,  which  is  vei-ified  b}'  Mr.  Her- 
bert’s account,  and  it  is  reason^ible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  malignancy  of^ the  distemper 
is  variable  even  in  contiguous  places.  We 
have  been  assured  that  a person  in  Devon- 
shire could  never  rear  any  chickens  upon 
one  farm  that  laid  high,  and  yet  at  no 
great  distance,  in  a low  situati(m,  a chick 
is  rarely  lost.  'This,  how-ever,  is  not  gene- 
rally the  case;  for  instance,  the  Pheasautry 
at  Lord  Carnarvon’s  is  in  a valley  sur- 
roum^ed  by  hills.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kingsbridgo  we  have  observed  whole 
broods  afl'ected  in  all  situations,  but  uone 
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in  which  the  vermicular  distemper  is  more 
constant  than  our  own,  which  is  a re- 
markable diy  spot  upon  an  eminence. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  more  i)ro- 
hable  that  soil,  not  situation,  may  more  or 
less  produce  this  disease,  and  possibly 
some  species  of  vegetable  may  be  common 
in  some  soils,  that  may  be  an  aiilidote. 
The  oscitans  or  ga^jes  is  not,  ns  we  for- 
merly' suspected,  confined  to  the  western 
parts  of  England,  for  we  are  assured  from 
good  authority  that  it  is  partially  known 
in  almost  all  the  southern  and  south-east- 
ern counties ; but  there  appear  interme- 
diate local  situations  in  which  it  has  not 
been  noticed.  Until  we  endeavoured  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  this  distemper, 
the  cause  was  unknown  to  us,  yet  it  seems 
some  of  the  good  housewives  had  dis- 
covered that  the  chickens  which  died  of 
the  gapes  had  wonns  in  the  throat,  and 
had  administered  urine  and  rue  as  a re- 
medy, and  some  have  declared  with  effect. 
We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  enter  into 
a full  detail  of  our  experiments,  in  order 
to  discover  a remedy  for  the  disorder,  but 
only  relate  those  which  appear  to  be  most 
efficacious.  With  resytect  to  the  vermis, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  a de- 
scription of  it  is  useless  in  this  place, 
since  it  has  been  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Wernerian  Natural  Histoiy  So- 
ciety, accompanied  by  a figure,  and  is  con- 
sidered a new  species  of  Fasciola.  It  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  interesting  to  the 
community  at  large  to  be  infonned  of  any 
remedy  for  so  fatal  a disease,  and  thereby 
rescue  from  premature  death  a large  por- 
tion of  those  useful  animals,  the  domestic 
poultry.  Garlic  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
Allium  appear  to  have  been  administered 
with  some  advantage  as  a vermifuge  in 
this  case,  but  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  certain  in  its  operations  in 
the  different  advanced  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  may  be  administered  in  two  ways, 
but  the  most  effectual  is  a strong  infusion, 
which  should  be  their  only  drink;  at  the 
same  time  chives  or  young  oni(-ns  chopped 
small,  and  mixed  with  meal,  may  be  ad- 
ministered once  or  twice  a day  as  their 
food.  It  should,  however,  be  recollected 
that  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of  the  distem- 
per that  benefit  is  to  be  expecte  d,  before 
the  violent  irrihition  of  the  vermes  has 
caused  inflammation  ; and  if,  in  such  a 
situation  where  the  distemper  is  preva- 
lent, this  course  of  medicine  was  admi- 
nistered, at  a week  or  a fortnight  old,  as  a 
preventative,  it  might  be  beneficial.  The 
situation  in  which  these  Fasciola;  are  lodged 
renders  it  impossible  to  administer  any-  1 
thing  direct,  for  any  remedy  applied  to  the  ■ 
interior  of  the  trachea  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease  : whatever  therefore  is 


adopted  to  dislodge  these  worms  must  be 
effected  either  by  fumigation,  absorption , 
through  the  skin  contiguous  to  the  part 
afl'ected,  or  through  the  cii'culation.  Hav- 
ing observed  how  powei-fully  garlic  is  ab- 
sorbed and  communicated  to  the  whole 
frame  of  a human  being,  by  only  applying 
it  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  (the  breath  in 
pariicuhu’  becoming  most  oflensive  under 
its  influence,  where  thus  used  for  the 
hoopingcough),  we  considei'ed  that  this 
powerful  herb  might  be  noxious  to  these 
worms,  who  live  by  sucking  the  secretion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea, 
and  consequeiitly  compel  them  to  quit 
their  hold,  and  allow  the  chickens  in  their 
fits  of  coughing  to  discharge  them.  That 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  medi- 
cine is  without  doubt,  and  we  cannot 
assign  any  other  means  of  its  action.  In 
the  advanced  state  of  the  disorder  nothing 
is  so  effectual  as  fumigation,  the  inhaling 
of  the  steam  of  medicated  liquors,  or  the 
smoke  of  some  narcotic  herb,  are  the  only 
methods  of  applying  any  remedy  directly 
to  the  part  affected  ; and  of  these  tobacco 
stands  foremost  as  the  readiest,  from  being 
so  generally  in  use,  and  so  easily  applied 
in  the  form  of  fumigation  ; and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  if  it  is  projierly  admini- 
stered it  is  an  infallible  remedy.  In  order 
to  administer  this  fumigation  in  suflBcient 
quantity,  there  is  some  care  required  that 
the  chickens  (which  must  be  confined  in 
a close  vessel)  are  not  suffocated.  We 
have  repeated  this  operation  with  the  ut- 
most success  by  confining  the  diseased 
chickens  in  a box,  with  a door  on  one  side 
about  half  the  height'  of  the  box,  with  its 
hinges  so  placed  as  to  open  downwards. 
By  this  means  the  interior  can  be  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  ob- 
sei-ve  the  density  of  the  smoke  and  the 
state  of  the  chickens.  To  a person  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  tobacco  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty of  lighting  a pipe,  and  by  intro- 
ducing the  howl  through  an  aperture  the 
smoke  may  be  blown  in  till  it  appears 
considerably  dense,  which  must  be  ex- 
amined evei-j'  two  or  three  minutes. 
When  any  of  the  chickens  become  stupi* 
fied  by  the  narcotic  quality  of  the  fumes  of 
the  tobacco,  the  operation  of  blowing  the 
pipe  should  cease  ; and  as  fresh  air  will 
rush  in  when  the  door  is  opened,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  suffocation.  If,  how- 
ever, any  should  appear  to  be  more  ex- 
hausted than  the  rest,  or  than  is  requisite, 
they  should  be  taken  out,  and  they  will 
soon  recover  when  removed  from  the 
smoke.  We  have  found  that  the  longer 
the  chickens  are  confined  in  the  smoke  the 
better,  but  that  a certain  degree  of  den- 
sity is  required  to  destroy  the  woniis  by 
its  caustic  quality.  As  dense  a smoke. 
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therefore,  ns  the  chickens  enn  continue  to 
exist  in  is  best,  and  the  criterion  is  stupe- 
faction and  tlie  loss  of  the  use  ol  their 
legs:  when  that  ellect  a])pears,  no  more 
smoke  should  he  introduced.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  chickens  recover  the  use 
of  their  legs,  they  111113'  he  suffered  to  re- 
main in  tlie  fumigating  box  for  two  or 
three  hours  ; hut  reniemhering  that,  the 
inhaling  of  a large  ejnantitt'  of  smoke  in 
half  an  hour  will  he  more  effectual  than  a 
whole  da3’  conlined  in  a small  quantity. 

■\Ve  have  h(-en  assured  by  a very  respect- 
able gentleman,  farmer  in  the  north  of 
Devon  that  calves  are  subject  to  similar 
distemper,  and  that  he  had  found  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  infallible.  Mr.  Barret, 
of  Teignmouth,  informs  us  that  the  osci- 
tans  is  so  prevalent  amongst  the  chickens 
in  that  neighbourhood,  that  more  than 
one-third  of  a brood  usually  die  ; but  that 
he  found  the  greatest  success  from  fumi- 
gating with  tobacco.  This  gentleman  says 
that  he  puts  the  ivhole  brood  (as  soon  as 
nii3'  symptoms  apjiear)  under  a close  ves- 
sel, and  then  introduces  the  bowl  of  a 
tobacco-pipe  filled  with  the  herb,  which  is 
blown  through  till  the  pipe  is  burnt  out; 
that  the  chickens  after  a little  time  appear 
to  be  dead,  but  by  leaving  them  in  the 
smoke  they  revive  ; and  that  he  never  had 
occasion  to  fumigate  more  than  three  times, 
and  in  no  instance  lost  a single  chick 
either  in  or  after  the  operation.  However 
this  gentleman’s  experiment  may  have  cor- 
roborated our  own  with  respect  to  the  fu- 
migation of  tobacco  being  an  infallible 
cure  for  the  vermicular  disorder,  there  cer- 
tainly requires  some  care  in  the  operation 
being  performed  in  a close  vessel.  It  can- 
not be  intended  to  convey  an  idea  that  any 
vessel  air-tight  should  be  used,  and  con- 
se(]uently  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
the  density  of  the  smoke,  and  the  means 
by  which  fresh  air  can  enter.  Experience 
has  convinced  us  that  some  caution  is  re- 
quisite, as  by  a continuance  of  dense  fumes, 
after  great  debility  had  been  excited  in  the 
chickens,  we  have  produced  irrecoverable 
suffocation  in  a box  where  the  seams  were 
by  no  means  air-tight.  It  may  be  accept- 
able to  some  of  our  readers  to  remark,  that 
if  a metallic  tube,  of  about  an  inch  dia- 
meter and  two  inches  long,  be  made  to  lit 
into  a hole  on  the  side  of  the  fumigating 
box,  and  a smaller  tube  that  fits  the  nose 
of  a pair  of  bellows  be  fitted  into  the  larger 
tube,  the  fumes  may  be  more  conveniently 
blown  into  the  box.  But  ns  the  tobacco 
cannot  be  brought  into  combustion  with- 
out drawing  the  air  through  it,  as  it  must 
be  ligbti'd  at  the  tf)p,  a small  j)iece  of  slow 
mateli  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  pipe,  and  the  tobacco  jiressed  in  on 
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every  side.  The  slow  match  may  be  pre- 
pared of  that  soft  and  slightly  twisted  cord 
with  which  sugar-loaves  are  usually  bound; 
this  soaked  in  a w'eak  solution  of  nitre,  in 
the  proportion  of  a dram  and  a half  to  half 
a pint  of  water,  then  gently  squeezed  and 
hung  to  dr}',  will  be  tit  tor  use.  This  is 
easily  lighted,  and,  continuing  to  burn, 
communicates  combustion  to  the  tobacco 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  Uie  tube, 
and  greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of  fu- 
migation. The  powerful  effect  ot  the  to- 
bacco fumes  is  communicated  through  the 
lungs  of  birds  into  every  part,  and  no  cu- 
linary preparation  can  render  the  flesh  of 
a chicken  palatable  that  has  been  killed 
under  the  operation  of  fumigating  with  it. 
In  no  stage  of  the  complaint  has  the  fumi- 
gation failed,  and  we  recommend  its  apph.- 
ention  three  times  in  three  successive  days, 
and  when  the  craw  is  empty,  and  not  after 
feeding.  We  shall  now  quit  the  subject, 
with  a pleasing  reflection  that  what  has 
been  said  may  be  the  means  of  preserving 
from  a premature  and  useless  death  an 
animal  so  essential  to  the  comforts  of  man- 
kind as  our  domestic  fowl.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  may  not  have  noticed  the  symp- 
toms of  this  deadly  complaint  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  remark,  that  as  soon  as 
chickens  are  observed  to  cough,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  sneeze,  no  time  should 
be  lost;  for  in  a few  days  after  a difliculty 
of  breathing  conies  on,  known  by  their 
necks  being  stretched  out  and  the  mouth 
opened,  then  called  the  gapes  : after  which 
a week  or  ten  days  puts  an  end  to  their 
existence  in  a fit  of  suffocation ; the  trachea 
being  filled  ■"ith  the  Fasciolas,  totally  ob- 
structs the  passage  to  the  lungs,  and  con- 
sequently respiration  ceases.  Probably 
this  disorder  is  confined  to  the  Gallina- 
ceous tribe,  for  though  the  common  do- 
mestic Fowl,  the  Turkey,  the  Pheasant, 
and  the  Pai-tridge,  in  confinement,  are 
equally  liable  to  the  vei-micular  distemper, 
neither  the  domestic  Duck  nor  yet  the 
Pigeon  have  been  known  to  be  affected, 
though  living  together  and  partaking  of 
the  same  Ibod.  We  have  opened  the 
trachea  of  a great  many  chickens  that 
have  died  by  suffocation,  and  have  found 
these  vermes  alive  long  after  the  chick 
has  been  cold,  and- holding  so  firmly  by 
orie  of  their  arms  (for  they  have  two,  with 
a sucker  or  mouth  on  each)  that  they  were 
with  difliculty  separated  without  breaking. 
As  a concluding  remark,  it  may  not  be  im- 
! proper  to  add,  that  when  we  assei't  that 
I the  distemper  to  which  all  the  species  of 
I the  Gnllinaceous  tribe  before  mentioned 
I are  subject,  it  is  from  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, and  we  can  speak  positively  as  to  the 
vermes  in  all  being  of  the  same  species. 
In  addition  to  the  urinal  medicine,  the 
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rue  and  the  gai’lic,  Lord  Carnarvon  thinks 
that  senna  has  been  administered  with 
some  beneficial  effect.  Put  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  a recipe  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Elford  assures  us  the  superintendent 
of  his  poultry-3'ard  has  used  with  advan- 
tage. This  is  the  application  of  the  es- 
sence of  ambergris  to  the  nostiils  by 
means  of  a feather.  We  do  not,  how'ever, 
attach  more  expectation  of  benefit  in  this 
than  in  a long  list  of  other  nostnims ; 
especially  as  we  can  positively  assert  that 
it  has  been  tried  on  Pheasants  repeatedly, 
without  the  smallest  effect,  the  birds  dying 
under  its  administration.  From  our  own 
experience,  and  from  all  the  information 
we  can  collect,  fumigation  with  tobacco  is, 
at  present,  the  only  certain  remedy  dis- 
covered ; and  which  we  most  earnestly  re- 
commend to  those  interested  in  breeding 
of  poultry  or  Pheasants. 

Appendix.  — It  has  been  previously  re- 
marked tliat  the  female  of  this  species 
occasionally  assumes  the  plumage  of  the 
other  sex,  as  well  in  the  wild  state  as  in 
confinement,  and  that  after  such  a change 
it  becomes  barren.  Additional  jiroof  of 
this  curious  cii’cumstance  has  been  com- 
municated to  us  by  Mr.  Foljambe,  of  Os- 
berton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  to  whom  we 
are  obliged  for  a fine  specimen  of  a male- 
plumed  female,  killed  in  December,  which 
he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  sent  to  us  for  dissection.  This  bird 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a male, 
except  that  the  pui-ple-blue  tips  to  the  fea- 
thers on  the  breast  are  much  smaller,  and 
the  feathers  on  the  back  are  destitute  of 
the  buff  or  cream-coloured  margins.  It 
has  no  appai'ent  auricular  tuft  of  feathers 
on  each  side  the  head,  nor  spur  on  the 
legs,  and  the  space  round  the  eye  is  co- 
vered with  feathers.  In  size  it  is  rather 
superior  to  the  female  Pheasant  in  the 
usual  plumage,  and  its  tail  is  longer,  the 
two  middle  feathers  rather  exceeding 
eighteen  inches.  It  weighed  two  pounds 
and  a half,  and  measured  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length.  This  bird  was  dissected, 
and  the  parts  of  generation  cai-efuUy  ex- 
amined. On  the  left  side  of  the  rectum 
the  uterus  was  observable  ns  usual,  and 
was  easily  traced  to  communicate  with  the 
ovaries,  or  usual  receptacle  of  the  ova,  by 
what  is  considered  to  be  the  oviduct.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  ova, 
although  the  uterus  was  very  evident,  but 
in  a contracted  state.  The  site  of  the 
ovaries  was  examined  wnth  a lens,  without 
discovering  any  embi-yo  ova;  but  what  ap- 
pears most  extraordinary  is,  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  vagina  and  the 
uterus  was  interrupted ; a coUapsion  had 
taken  place,  and  the  membrane  at  that 
paid  was  considerably  thickened.  From 


I these  appearances  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  conclude  this  bird  had  never  laid  eggs ; 
but  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  origin 
of  this  extraordinar}'  change  in  plumage, 
we  dare  not  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion 
as  to  what  would  be  the  appearance  of  a 
bird,  under  similar  circumstances  of  plum- 
age, that  had  been  known  to  have  been 
prolific.  We  may,  however,  be  assured, 
that  whatever  is  the  cause  of  sterilitj',  to 
that  also  must  be  attributed  the  change  of 
plumage,  as  inseparable  consequences.  We 
have  noticed  in  a hybrid  female  Duck,  be- 
tween tbe  common  species  and  the  Mus- 
covy, all  the  obstructions  to  propingation,  ex- 
tremely similar  to  what  is  here  related,  which 
accounts  for  the  want  of  inclination  to  breed. 

Pheasant,  Ring,  or  Ring-necked.  — Pha- 
sianus  torquatus,  Gmel.  Sijst.  ii.  p.  742. 
Phasianus  colchicus,  Ind.  Oni.  p.  (529,  4, 
j3.  Ring  Pheasant,  Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  715  ; 
Ib.  Sup.  p.  208.  Ost.  Menag.  p.  57,  58 
(M.  F.)  — This  seems  to  be  a mere  variety 
of  the  common  species,  differing  only  in 
having  a white  ring  round  the  neck ; and 
the  plumage  in  general  thought  to  be 
more  brilliant,  and  the  markings  more 
distinct.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced bj"  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  was  called  the  Barbaiy  Pheasant. 
His  Grace  bred  and -turned  out  manj’ at 
his  seat  at  Alnwick  in  Northumberland. 
Lord  Carnarvon  also  turned  out  several  at 
his  seat  at  Highclere  in  Berkshire ; at 
both  which  places  we  have  seen  them,  and 
the  mixed  produce  between  that  and  the 
Common  Pheasant,  in  which  the  ring  on 
the  neck  is  very  indistinct ; sometimes 
only  a few  white  feathers  are  to  be  found. 
Supiposed  to  be  hardier  and  easier  pared 
in  confinement  than  the  other.  It  is  said 
to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  China,  and  in 
Tartory.  The  eggs  no  ways  differ  from 
the  common  sort,  which  are  of  a light 
broivn  colom'. 

Pheasant,  Sea. — See  Duck,  Pintail. 

Planet. — See  Magpie ; Oystercatcher. 

Picarani. — See  Avoset. 

Pick-a-Tree. — See  Woodpecker,  Green. 

Picket. — See  Tern,  Common. 

Pickmire. — See  Gull,  Blackheaded. 

Picktame,  or  Pictamy. — See  Tem,  Com- 
mon. 

Pie. — See  Oystercatcher. 

Piet. — See  Ouzel,  Water. 
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[Pigeon,  Passenger  or  Migratory.  — Yar- 
rell,  ii.  314.  Columba  migratoria.  Migra- 
tory Pigeon,  Wilson,  Amer.  Oniith.  ii.  392 
of  Jamsson's  Edition.  — “ The  Passenger 
Pigeon  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  twenty- 
four  inches  in  extent ; bill  black ; nostril 
covered  by  a high  rounding  protuberance  ; 
eye  brilliant  fiery  orange ; orbit,  or  space 
surrounding  it,  purplish  flesh-coloui’ed 
skin ; head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and 
chin  a fine  slate-blue,  lightest  on  the  chin  ; 
throat,  breast,  and  sides,  as  far  as  the 
thighs,  a reddish  hazel ; lower  part  of  the 
neck,  and  sides,  of  the  same  resplendent 
changeable  gold,  green,  and  purplish  crim- 
son, the  latter  most  predominant;  the 
ground  colour  slate  ; the  plumage  of  this 
part  is  of  a peculiar  structure,  ragged  at 
the  ends ; belly  and  vent  white ; lower 
part  of  the  breast  fading  into  a pale  vina- 
ceous  red  ; thighs  the  same ; legs  and  feet 
lake,  seamed  with  white  ; back,  rump,  and 
tail-coverts  dark  slate,  spotted  on  the 
shoulders  with  a few  scattered  marks  of 
black;  the  scapulars  tinged  with  brown; 
greater  coverts  light  slate ; primaries  and 
secondaries  dull  black,  the  former  tipped 
and  edged  with  brownish  white  ; tail  long 
and  greatly  cuneiform,  all  the  feathers 
tapering  towards  the  point,  the  two  middle 
ones  plain  deep  black ; the  other  five  on 
each  side  hoary  white,  lightest  neai’  the 
tips,  deepening  into  bluish  near  the  bases, 
where  each  is  crossed  on  the  inner  vane 
W'ith  a broad  spot  of  black,  and  nearer  the 
root  with  another  of  ferruginous;  pri- 
maries edged  with  white ; bastai’d  wing 
black.  The  female  is  about  half  an  inch 
shorter,  and  an  inch  less  in  extent ; breast 
cinereous-brown ; upper  part  of  the  neck 
inclining  to  ash  ; the  spot  of  changeable 
gold,  green,  and  cannine  much  less,  and 
not  so  brilliant ; tail-coverts  brownish 
slate ; naked  orbits  slate-coloured ; in  all 
other  respects  like  the  male  in  colour,  but 
less  vivid,  and  more  tinged  with  brown ; 
the  eye  not  so  brilliant  an  orange.  In 
both  the  tail  has  only  twelve  feathers.”  — 
Wilson,  ii.  30.3.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  ‘ His- 
tory of  British  Animals,’  says  that  a spe- 
cimen of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  was  shot  at 
Monymeal,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1825  ; and  Mr.  Yarrell  records, 
vol.  ii.  p.  317,  that  a second  specimen  was 
killed  in  .July,  1844,  between  Iloyston  and 
Chishill,  in  Hertfordsliire.  Although  this 
bird  has  occurred  in  Europe,  it  must  be 
considered  as  purely  North  Amei’ican,  and 
its  visits  to  the  old  world  as  merely  acci- 
dental.] 


Pigeon,  Rock.  \ 
Pigeon,  Stock./ 


See  Dove,  Stock. 


[Pigmy  Curlew. — See  Curlew,  Pigmy.] 
Grosbeolc,  Pine.] 

[Pine  Bullfinch.  / 

Pink.— See  Finch,  Chef. 

[Pinkfooted  Goose.  — See  Goose,  Pink- 
footed.] 

Pinnock. — See  Titmouse,  Blue. 

[Pintail. — See  Duck,  Pintail.] 

[Pipit  Lark. — See  Lark,  Pipit.] 

[Pipit,  Meadow.  — See  Lark,  Field ; and 
Lark,  Pipit.] 

[Pipit,  Richard’s. — See  Lark,  Richard’s.] 
[Pipit,  Rock. — See  Lark,  Rock.] 

[Pipit,  Shore. — See  Lark,  Shore.] 

[Pipit,  Tree. — See  Lark,  Field.] 

Pirenet. — See  Shieldrake. 

Plover. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  strait,  not  longer  in  ge- 
neral than  the  head.  Nostrils  linear.  Toes 
three,  all  placed  forwai'ds. 

Plover,  Alexandrine. — See  Plover,  Ring. 

Plover,  Bastard. — See  Lapwing. 

Plover,  Creamcoloured. — [Creamcoloured 
Coui’ser,  Yarrell,  ii.  400.]  Charadiius  gal- 
licus,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  692.  Cursorius 
europseus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  751,  1.  Le 
Courte-vite,  Buf.  viii.  p.  128.  Cream-co- 
loured Plover,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  217, 25 ; Ib. 
Sup.  p.  254,  t.  116  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t. 
187  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  164. — Length  of  this 
species  ten  inches.  Bill  black,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  bent 
at  the  tip.  Plumage  in  general  cream- 
colour,  palest  beneath ; behind  the  eye  a 
patch  of  black ; through  them  a pale  streak 
passing  back  to  the  hind-head,  and  di- 
viding the  black ; quills  black;  tail  cream- 
colour,  marked  with  black  near’  the  tip ; 
legs  yellowish.  This  appears  to  be  a rare 
bird.  One  was  killed  in  France,  as  men- 
tioned by  Buftbn  ; another  was  killed  near 
St.  Alban’s  in  Kent,  at  the  seat  of  iVilliam 
Hammond,  Esq.,  who  presented  it  to  Dr. 
Latham,  in  whose  instructive  museum  we 
saw  it,  and  who  has  given  a figure  of  it  in 
the  Supplement  to  his  ‘ Synopsis.’  In  this 
specimen  the  marldngs  about  the  head  do 
not  appear  to  be  so  conspicuous.  It  is 
said  to  be  a bold  bird,  and  to  run  with 
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Pigeon,  Wood. — See  Dove,  Ring. 
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great  swiftness  ; but  its  habits  seem  to  be 
much  in  obscurity.  The  shape  of  the  bill 
in  this  species  seems  to  divide  it  from  tlie 
Plovers,  although  it  has  no  back-toe  like 
that  genus.  Dr.  Latham  in  his  ‘ Synopsis  ’ 
made  it  a Plover,  but  in  his  ‘ Index  Orni- 
thologicus  ’ has  removed  it,  and  calls  it  a 
Cursorius.  See  CursoriusEuropiBus.  [This 
bird  is  called  Cursorius  isabellinus  by 
Fleming,  Selby,  Jenyns,  Gould  and  Tem- 
minck ; Cursorius  europmus  by  Yarrell. 
Six  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  this 
country,  besides  that  mentioned  by  Col. 
Montagu : Dr.  Fleming  mentions  one 

killed  in  North  Wales  in  1703 : in  Atkin- 
son’s ‘ Compendium  ’ there  is  *a  notice  of 
one  killed  near  Wetherby  in  April,  1816  : 
a third  is  recorded  in  the  ‘ Zoological  .Jour- 
nal,’ p.  492,  as  having  been  shot  in  Leices- 
tershire on  the  15th  of  October,  1827 : a 
fourth  was  killed  on  East  Down,  Salisbury 
Plain,  by  Mr.  Langton,  on  the  2nd  of  Oc- 
tober, 1855,  as  recorded  in  the  ‘ Zoologist’ 
for  that  year,  at  p.  4913  : a fifth  was  Idlled 
so  near  London  as  Hackney  Marshes  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1858,  by  Mr.  George 
Beresford,  as  recorded  in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ 
for  that  year,  at  p.  0309  : and  two  others 
were  seen  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Mathew  on  Braun- 
ton  Burrows,  in  Devonshire,  in  April, 
1800,  as  recorded  in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for 
that  year,  at  p.  6980.  The  occurrence  of 
these  birds  in  April  and  October  shows 
that  they  were  in  their  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal migration.] 

Plover,  Golden. — [Farrell,  ii.  470  ; Hew- 
itson,  Ixxvi.  291.]  Charadrius  pluvialis, 
Lin.  Sijst.  i.  p.  254,  7 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
688  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  740,  1 ; Bris.  v.  p.  43, 
1,  t.  4,  f.  1 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  222  ; Rural  Sports, 
ii.  t.  p.  450  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  340. 
Pluvialis  viridis,  Raii  Syn.  p.  Ill,  A.  2, — 
190,  9 ; Will.  p.  229,  t.  57.  Pluvialis  au- 
rea  minor,  Bris.  v.  p.  47,  2 ; Ib.  Bvo,  ii.  p. 
223.  Le  Pluvier  dore,  Buf.  viii.  p.  81. 
Golden  or  Green  Plover,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
208,  t.  72  ; Ih.  fob  128  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
399;  TJ^ill.  Angl.  p.  308;  Albin,  i.  t.  75; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.'  193, 1 ; Sup.  p.  252 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  1. 181 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 158  ; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  45  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  16.  Provincial;  Grey  Plover ; Whistling 
Plover.  — Weight  of  this  species  between 
seven  and  eight  ounces  ; length  ten  inches 
and  a half.  Bill  one  incli,  dusky ; irides  ha- 
zel. The  general  plumage  above  is  dusk3% 
spotted  with  greenish  yellow,  brighter  on 
the  back  and  scapulars,  palest  on  the  wing- 
coverts  ; .sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
sides  of  the  body,  lighter ; middle  of  the 
belly  and  vent  white ; quills  dusky,  slightly 
margined  at  the  tips  with  grey  ; tail  duslcy, 
spotted  with  yellow  and  dull  white,  some- 
what in  form  of  bars ; legs  black.  A 


variety  is  said  to  possess  a small  claw  be- 
hind in  lieu  of  a back-toe.  In  the  breeding 
season  both  sexes  appear  blacdi  on  the 
lower  p.art  of  the  breast ; these  feathers 
begin  to  show  themselves  in  March,  and 
are  perfected  in  May,  at  wliich  time  tlie 
female  begins  to  lay.  It  is  a common 
bird,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  known 
world.  With  us  it  chielly  inhabits  open 
ground,  such  as  heaths,  moors,  and  downs  ; 
in  severe  weather  the  sea-coast;  but  re- 
pairs to  the  more  uncultivated  wastes  of 
the  northern  mountains  to  breed.  AVe 
have  seen  them  in  various  parts  of  Scot- 
land at  that  season  on  swampy  ground 
upon  the  higher  hills,  and  even  on  the 
lower  lands  covered  with  heath,  amongst 
which  they  lay  their  eggs,  four  in  number, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  that  of  the 
Lapwing’s;  colour  cinereous-ohve,  blotched 
with  dusky.  The  young  run  as  soon  as 
they  are  excluded  from  the  egg,  and  fol- 
low the  old  ones  to  the  moist  places  in 
search  of  worms.  At  first  they  are  covered 
with  down  of  a dusky  colour,  and  are  in- 
capable of  flying  for  a considerable  time. 
The  parent  birds  are  very  tenacious  of 
their  young ; become  very  bold  at  this 
time;  will  light  just  before  a dog,  and  run 
on  the  ground  to  entice  him  from  their 
nest. 

Supplement.  — This  species  begins  to 
change  its  plumage  early  in  the  year ; a 
specimen  shot  on  the  10th  of  March,  in 
Devonshire,  had  the  whole  under  parts 
mixed  black  and  white  from  the  chin  to 
the  vent ; the  black  is  least  predominant 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  the 
most  on  the  belly  and  sides.  By  some 
called  Yellow  Plover. 

Plover,  Great.  — See  Bustard,  Thick- 
kneed. 

Plover,  Greater. — See  Greenshank. 

Plover,  Green. — See  Lapwing. 

Plover,  Grey.  — See  Sandpiper,  Grey; 
and  Plover,  Golden.  [Grey  Plover,  Yar- 
rell, ii.  511.]  Grey  Sandpiper.  — Tringa 
squatarola,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  252,  23  ; Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  082  ; Did.  Orn.  ii.  p.  729,  11. 
Pluvialis  cinerea,  Raii  Syn.  p.  Ill,  A.  3; 
Will.  p.  229,  t.  57.  Vanellus  griseus,  Bris. 
V.  p.  100,  2,  t.  9,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  237. 
V.anneau  pluvier,  Buf.  viii.  p.  08.  Tringa 
helvetica,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  250  ? Gmel.  Syst. 
i.  p.  070  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  728?  Phil.  Tram. 
Ixii.  p.  412  ? Vanneau  de  Suisse,  Buf.  viii. 
p.OO;  Pla.Ent.  853?  Vanellus  helveticus, 
Bris.  V.  p.  100,  t.  10,  p.  i. ; Id.  8vo,  ii.  p. 
239  ? Swiss  Sandpiper,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
390  ? Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  107;  Id.  Sup.  p. 
241  ? Grey  Plover,  Will.  Anyl.  p.  309,  t. 
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57 ; Albin,  i.  t.  70.  Grey  Sandpiper,  Br. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  101 ; Ih.  Ibl.  133  ; Arct.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  303  ; Lath.  Si/n.  v.  p.  108, 11 ; Suj). 
p.  248 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birch,' \.  1. 100  ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  140;  Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  15. — 
This  species  rather  exceeds  the  Golden 
Plover  in  size ; the  weight  about  seven 
ounces ; length  twelve  inches.  BiU  black, 
one  inch  and  a quarter  in  length ; irides 
dusk}'-.  The  upper  pai't  of  the  head,  the 
neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts 
dusky;  the  feathers  more  or  less  mar- 
gined and  tijjped  with  ash-colour,  least  so 
on  the  head  and  neck  ; and  on  the  coverts 
the  grey  predominates,  and  is  almost  of  a 
white ; the  cheeks  and  throat  white,  -with 
a few  dusky  lines ; belly  and  under  taU- 
coverts  white ; quill-feathers  black ; the 
inner  webs  more  or  less  white,  as  well  as 
the  shafts ; from  the  fifth  some  white  be- 
gins to  appear  on  the  outer  web  down  the 
shaft,  which  increases  in  the  next,  and 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  the  whole  of 
the  outer  web  is  white,  except  at  the 
point ; the  tail  is  white,  elegantly  barred 
with  black;  on  the  middle  feathers  are  six 
or  seven ; the  inner  webs  of  the  lateral 
ones  baired  only  near  the  end  ; the  outer- 
most has  only  one  faint  bar  at  the  tip ; 
legs  dusky;  back-toe  extremely  small ; the 
claw  almost  adhering  to  the  leg.  The  un- 
der scapulars,  or  those  long  feathers  un- 
derneath the  wing  at  the  base,  in  the 
several  specimens  we  have  examined,  were 
black ; and  the  rump  and  upper  tail-co- 
verts  white,  baiTed  with  black.  A variety 
is  said  to  have  the  forehead,  throat,  and 
rump  white ; and  the  upper  tail-coverts 
■white,  edged  with  gi-ey  and  pale  yellow. 
The  Grey  Sandpiper  does  not  appeal'  to  be 
a plentiful  species  in  England.  We  have 
bought  it  in  the  mai-ket  at  Bristol,  and 
have  received  it  from  our  friend  Mr.  Boys 
of  Sandwich,  killed  on  that  coast.  It  is 
not  found  hero  in  the  summer  months, 
and  of  course  retires  northward  to  breed  ; 
frequents  the  sea-shores  only,  and  seldom 
more  than  six  or  seven  are  seen  in  a flock. 
Said  to  be  found  in  Siberia  and  Carolina 
in  large  flocks. 

Suppi.E.MENT.  — This  appears  to  be  ano- 
ther of  the  genus,  whose  change  of  plum- 
age  at  different  seasons  has  occasioned  two 
distinct  .species  to  be  formed  from  it : the 
Triiiga  squatavola  is  the  winter  plumage 
of  the  Grey  Sandpiper,  and  Tringa  hel- 
vetica.  we  have  very  little  doubt  is  the  same 
bird  in  its  breeding  plumage.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  Golden  Plover  pro- 
duces a clear  exemplification  by  a similar 
change,  the  under  i)arts  becoming  more  or 
less  black  in  the  spring.  By  comparing, 
therefore,  the  descriptions  of  different  au- 
thors, we  find  so  little  diflerence  between 
those  two  birds,  except  in  the  black 


feathers  beneath,  that  we  think  very  little 
doubt  remains  on,  the  subject:  and  what 
may  be  urged  as  the  strongest  evidence  in 
support  of  such  an  opinion  is  the  perma- 
nent black  under  scapulars,  and  minute 
back-toe,  which  are  similar  in  both  : the 
latter  a most  singular  character.  With  us 
the  variety  denominated  the  Swiss  Sand- 
piper may  never  have  occurred,  for  the 
Grey  Sandpiper  is  rather  a rare  species, 
and  as  it  leaves  us  early  in  the  spring  to 
breed  in  the  more  northern  regions,  it 
does  not  probably  indicate  the  change  in 
plumage  previous  to  its  departme.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  breed  in  the  alpine  parts  of 
Switzerland,  and  thus  may  have  been  no- 
ticed in  its  breeding  plumage.  We  shall 
now  transcribe  the  very  judicious  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  first  Supple- 
ment to  the  ‘ General  Synopsis,’  in  order 
that  the  British  Ornithologist  may  iden- 
tify the  bird,  should  such  occur  to  him. 
Of  the  Smss  Sandpiper  the  Doctor  says  : 
— “ One  of  these  from  Hudson’s  Bay, 
given  to  me  as  the  female  of  this  species, 
had  the  upper  parts  brown,  mottled  with 
dusky  white,  not  unlike  the  male,  but  less 
bright : sides  of  the  head  and  fore  part  of 
the  neck  white,  sparingly  mai’ked  with 
brown  spots  : belly  white,  marked  with 
longish  streaks  of  black ; the  ends  of  the 
feathers  being  black  for  some  length  ; the 
quills,  mmp,  and  tail  as  in  the  male : in 
both,  the  sides  of  the  body  have  several 
black  feathers,  above  two  inches  in  length, 
arising  at  the  junction  of  the  wing  (the 
nnder  scapulars) : in  both,  the  bill  and 
legs  are  black,  and  a spur  serves  instead 
of  a hind  toe.  In  short,  this  reputed  fe- 
male is  so  like  the  Grey  Sandpiper  that, 
the  belly  excepted,  which  in  the  English 
one  is  not  mai'ked  with  black,  one  must 
suppose  them  to  be  mere  varieties  of  each 
other.”  Of  the  Grey  Sandpiper  the  Doctor- 
says  : — “In  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  this 
bird  is  a double  row  of  spinous  appendages, 
pointing  inwards : tongue  the  length  of 
the  bill : under  the  wing  the  samer  long 
black  feathers,  eight  or  nine  in  number, 
as  observed  above  of  the  Swiss  Sandpiper  : 
and  no  back-toe,  only  a spur,  such  as  in 
the  Petrel.”  AVith  such  information,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  Golden  Plo- 
ver does  at  times  assitme  the  black  phun- 
age  beneath,  we  are  at  a loss  to  guess  why 
our  friend  sliould  have  hesitated  in  bring- 
ing these  birtls  together  in  his  ‘ Index ;’ 
for  in  our  opinion  there  can  scnr'cely  be 
the  shadow  of  a doubt.  [It  has  been 
thought  best,  in  this  as  in  a few  other  in- 
stances, to  bring  a species  forward,  ratlrer 
tlran  adopt  Montagn’s  arrangement;  the 
name  “ Grey  Sandpiper  ” having  become 
obsolete,  and  that  of  “ Grey  Plover  ” being 
universally  used.] 
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Plover,  Kentish. — [Yarrell,  ii.  498;  Hew- 
itson,  Ixxvii.  298.]  Supplement. — Lath. 
Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  317 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  t. 
185.  Charadiius  Cantianus,  Index  Oni. 
Sup.  p.  66.  — In  the  former  part  of  this 
work  we  made  mention  of  this  bird  under 
the  head  of  Ringed  Plover,  of  which  we 
suspected  it  might  he  a vni’iety ; and  we 
are  by  no  means  at  present  convinced  of 
the  contrary,  for  in  fact  the  description 
given  of  it  differs  so  little  from  some  of  the 
immatured  Ringed  Plovers,  except  in  the 
colour  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  that  we 
are  hound  to  express  our  doubts.  As, 
however,  we  have  such  excellent  authority 
as  that  of  Dr.  Latham  for  continuing  it  as 
a distinct  species,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  cop3T.ng  his  description  : — “ Size  of  the 
Ringed  Plover : length  six  inches  and  a 
half ; breadth  fifteen  inches  : weight  an 
ounce  and  a half : the  bill  is  black  : top  of 
the  head  ferruginous-brown,  bounded  on 
the  fore  part  ^vith  black ; but  the  forehead 
is  white,  and  passes  over  the  eye  and  a 
little  beyond  it : from  the  bill  through  the 
eye  a black  streak,  broadening  behind  the 
eye  and  reaching  over  the  ear : all  be- 
neath, from  the  chin  to  the  vent,  white, 
passing  round  the  neck  as  a collar : on 
each  side  the  breast,  next  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  Aving,  is  a black  patch : back  and 
Mungs  pale  brown  : quiRs  dusky ; the  shaft 
of  the  outer  one  the  whole  of  the  length, 
and  the  middle  of  the  next,  white : the 
greater  coverts  for  the  most  part  tipped 
with  white : tail  rounded  in  shape,  not 
unlike  the  quills  : the  three  outer  feathers 
white,  except  a dusky  spot  on  the  inner 
web  of  the  outmost  but  two ; the  others 
have  the  bases  very  pale  half-way,  but  the 
two  middle  ones  are  of  one  colour.”  We 
shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  remai’k,  that 
at  this  moment  we  have  two  immatured 
Ringed  Plovers  before  us,  exactly  corre- 
sponding in  markings  with  the  above,  ex- 
cept in  the  crown  of  the  head  being  brown, 
dashed  with  rufous ; and  the  tertials  of 
the  wings  are  slightly  tipped  with  white, 
that  when  the  wings  are  closed  look  like 
the  greater  coverts,  and  might  in  a stuffed 
bird  be  readily  mistaken.  By  a compari- 
son also  with  the  variety  of  the  Ringed 
Plover  called  the  Alexandrine  Plover,  the 
difference  is  so  trifling,  except  in  the  crown 
of  the  head  inclining  more  to  ferruginous- 
brown,  that  they  appear  to  be  varieties 
slightly  removed  from  each  other.  “ I re- 
ceived the  above”  (says  Doctor  Latham) 
“ from  Mr.  Boys,  of  Simdwich,  23rd  of 
May,  1787,  be^yig  shot  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ; and  in  the  month  of  April,  1791, 
two  others  ; the  weight  of  these  was  about 
twenty  grains  more  than  the  former  : the 
bill  and  legs  were  black : in  one  of  them 
the  whole  nape  was  of  a fine  pale  reddish 


bay,  the  other  pale  brown,  inclining  to  bay 
towards  the  nape : the  three  outer  taU- 
foathers  white,  but  the  inner  of  these  in- 
clining to  dusky  on  the  inner  web ; the 
next  very  pale  brown  or  brownish  white, 
with  a dusky  tip  ; the  four  middle  ones 
brown,  with  the  ends  dusky,  approaching 
to  black : in  other  things  they  were  like 
the  first  described ; but  in  one  of  them 
the  black  patch  at  the  bend  of  the  wing 
was  much  larger,  and  approached  on  each 
side  towards  the  breast.”  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  last  it  is  admitted  that  one  of 
them  was  only  pale  brown  on  the  head, 
inclining  to  bay  on  the  nape ; and  also 
that  the  black  patch  at  the  bend  of  the 
wing  was  larger,  and  almost  met  on  the 
breast.  Here  then  we  appear  to  have  al- 
most a direct  intermediate  stage  between 
the  Ringed  Plover  of  the  first  year,  called 
the  Alexandiine  Plover,  and-  the  adult 
Ringed  Plover.  Doctor  Latham  remarks 
that  the  Kentish  Plover  cannot  belong  to 
the  Ringed  Plover  in  any  stage,  as  the  biU 
and  legs  wlU  testify,  “ for  in  the  last  (says 
the  Doctor)  both  of  them  incline  more  or 
less  to  yellow  or  orange,  even  whRst  very 
young,  and  in  the  adult  are  ever  of  a fine 
orange.”  We  do  agree  with  our  worthy 
friend,  that  in  the  adults  the  Ringed  Plo- 
vers have  the  base  of  their  bills  and  legs 
more  or  less  yellow ; but  before  that  pe- 
riod the  bni  has  rarely  any  yeUow,  and  the 
legs  are  variable  from  dusky  to  pale  yel- 
loAvish  bi'own,  according  to  age  and  their 
approach  towards  maturity ; as  represented 
in  the  Alexandrine  Plover,  which,  as  we 
before  stated,  is  without  doubt  the  Ringed 
species  in  the  adolescent  state.  See  Plo- 
ver, Ringed.  [This  apparently  distinct 
species  has  been  repeatedly  obtained  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Kent,  Sussex,  Dorset 
and  Cornwall : it  is  abundant  on  the  coast 
of  Holland  according  to  Temminck,  and  is 
found  in  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Tartary,  ac- 
cording to  Selby.] 

[Plover,  Little  Binged. — Yarrell,  ii.  503  ; 
Hewitson,  Ixxvii,  299.  Charadrius  minor, 
Jenyns,  Brit.  Vert.  170;  Temm.  Man.  d'Or- 
nith.  ii.  542. — “In  the  adult  bird  the  beak 
is  black ; the  irides  brown  ; the  forehead 
white,  with  a black  patch  above  it  extend- 
ing to  the  eye  on  each  side ; top  of  the 
head  and  the  occiput  ash-brown  ; lore  and 
ear-coverts  black ; nape  of  the  neck  white ; 
back,  scapulars,  wing-coveiTs,  tertials, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  ash-brown ; 
primary  and  secondary  wing-feathers  dusky 
brown  ; these  and  the  greater  wing-coverts 
edged  with  white ; the  first  primary  quill- 
feather  only  with  a broad  white  shaft ; tail- 
feathers  ash-brown  at  the  base,  darker 
towards  the  end ; the  five  outer  tail-fea- 
thers on  each  side  white  at  the  end,  this 
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colour  increasing  in  extent  on  each  lateral 
feather,  tlie  outer  one  on  each  side  having 
only  a dusky  spot  on  the  inner  web,  but 
this  appears  to  be  constant  at  all  ages ; 
chin  and  throat  white,  this  colour  extend- 
ing from  the  latter  round  the  nape  of  the 
neck ; below  this  and  above  the  breast  is  a 
collar  of  black ; the  breast  itself,  the  belly, 
vent,  and  uuder  tail-coverts  pure  white ; 
legs  and  toes  llesh-colour  tinged  with  yel- 
low ; the  claws  black.  Adult  specimens 
generallj’’  measure  six  inches  and  one- 
quarter.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end 
of  the  wing  four  inches  and  three-eighths ; 
the  first  quill-feather  but  very  little  longer 
than  the  second,  and  the  longest  in  the 
wing.  Adult  females  have  the  white  and 
black  frontal  bands  nan-ower  than  the 
males,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  and 
they  ore  also  less  perfectly  defined.  Young 
birds  of  the  year  want  all  the  decided 
black  markings  which  distinguish  old 
birds,  and  the  ash-brown  feathers  of  the 
back  and  wing-coverts  have  bufT-coloured 
margins.” — Yarrell,  ii.  505.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Doubleday,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  ornithologists  this  country 
has  ever  produced,  for  distingi\ishing  this 
as  a species  new  to  Britain  : his  specimen 
was  obtained  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex  : two 
others  exist  in  the  Norwich  Museum,  but 
the  locality  where  obtained  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1850 
Mr.  Garth,  of  Knaresborough,  records,  at 
p.  2953,  the  occurrence  of  a specimen  neai- 
Whixley,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  30th  of  July 
of  that  year.  In  the  volume  for  1851  Mr. 
Ellman  records,  at  p.  3279,  that  he  ob- 
tained a specimen  at  Shoreham,  in  Sus- 
sex, in  October  of  that  year.  In  the  vo- 
lume for  1855  Mr.  G.  Grantham,  of  Hove, 
near  Brighton,  records,  at  p.  4762,  that, 
in  company  with  his  brother,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  several  specimens  duiing  the 
February  of  that  year.  In  the  volume  for 
1863  that  indefatigable  and  most  accurate 
ornithologist,  Mr.  Rodd,  records,  at  p. 
8847,  the  capture  of  an  example  in  the 
Scilly  Islands,  by  his  nephew,  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year.  The  following  observa- 
tion respecting  this  specimen  is  interest- 
ing ; — “I  saw  a small  bird  sitting  on  the 
mud  by  the  Abbey  (Trescoe)  Pond.  It 
rose,  and  its  note  was  a single  sharp 
whistle,  not  like  that  of  the  common 
Ringed  Plover  and  of  shorter  duration. 
Its  Wight  was  remarkably  Stint-like,  which 
bird  it  also  resembled  in  its  tameness. 
On  approaching  it  I saw  it  resembled  a 
Ringed  Plover,  and,  like  tliat  bii'd,  it 
jerked  up  its  head,  turned  or  cocked  its 
eye  towards  the  ground,  and  hastily  swal- 
lowed some  small  insect : we  got  a tele- 
scope and  watched  its  actions  for  some 
time,”  The  last,  and  by  far  the  most 


complete,  notice  of  this  rare  species  is  in 
the  volume  for  1864,  at  p.  9283,  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Harting  : the  following  is 
an  extract : — “ On  the  30th  of  August  last 
I was  strolling  round  the  IHngsbury  Re- 
servoir, with  my  gun,  on  the  look-out  for 
Ringed  Plovers,  Dunlin,  and  other  waders 
that  usually  visit  us  at  this  time  of  year, 
when  I observed  a small  bird  feeding  on 
the  shore,  within  a few  yai’ds  of  a Green 
Sandpiper.  The  latter  was  very  wild,  and 
rose  out  of  shot ; but  the  former  remained 
feeding,  and  allowed  mo  to  approach  within 
fifty  yards.  I at  first  mistook  it  for  a young 
Ringed  Plover  (Charadrius  hiaticula),  never 
dreaming  of  Charadrius  minor.  As  soon 
as  it  rose  my  finger  was  on  the  trigger ; 
but  hearing  the  bii’d’s  note,  which  was  not 
at  aU  like  that  of  the  Ringed  Plover,  but 
rather  like  that  of  the  Common  Sandpiper, 
I was  induced  to  wait  and  mark  the  bird 
down,  in  order  to  observe  it  more  care- 
fully. As  itJlew  away  I remai-ked  no  white 
line  across  the  wings,  and  this  strength- 
ened my  belief  that  it  was  not  the  com- 
mon Ringed  Plover.  Watching  it  until  it 
again  alighted,  about  a hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, I crawled  along  on  hands  and  knees, 
and  obtained  a good  view  of  the  bird  as  it 
ran  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  occasion- 
ally stopping  to  pick  up  some  food.  In 
its  flight  and  note  it  appeared  rather  to 
resemble  the  Sandpiper’s,  but  its  actions 
when  on  the  ground  were  much  like  those 
of  the  Ringed  Plover.  It  did  not  associate, 
however,  with  the  last-named  species,  al- 
though there  was  a little  flock  of  them 
also  at  the  Reservoir’.  After  watching  it 
for  some  time,  I put  it  up  again  and  shot 
it.  On  jricking  it  up  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  species  — a veritable  Little 
Ringed  Plover,  although  evidently  a young 
bii’d.  More  slender  in  foi’m  than  the  com- 
mon Ringed  Plover,  the  legs  are  lighter  in 
colour,  and  the  bill  almost  black.  I say 
‘ almost’ black,  because  in  the  living  bird 
the  base  of  the  under  mandible  is  decidedly 
tinged  with  yellow,  which  fades,  however, 
and  becomes  black  after  the  bird  has  been 
dead  a lew  hours.  Many  authors  say  ‘ the 
bill  is  wholly  black,’  but  they  probably  de- 
scribed from  specimens  which  had  been 
some  time  presei’ved,  and  consequently 
had  lost  colour ; and  on  this  account  no 
doubt  they  have  also  overlooked  a pecu- 
liarity which  at  once  attracted  my  atten- 
tion : the  eye,  which  is  full  and  dark, 
almost  black,  is  surrounded  by  a circle  of 
a beautiful  bright  yellow,  and  looks  as  if  it 
were  set  in  gold,  but  this  coloui’  entirely 
disappears  soon  after  death.  At  the  time 
it  reminded  me  a good  deal  of  the  eye  of 
the  Norfolk  Plover  on  a small  scale.  I 
have  now  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first 
time,  of  ascertaining  that  the  Little  Ringed 
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Plover  differs  also  considerably  from  the 
common  Ringed  Plover  in  many  other  re- 
spects, as  follows  : — The  shaft  of  the  first 
quill-feather  only,  in  the  Aving,  is  white ; and 
the  white  spots,  which  are  always  present 
on  the  webs  of  the  wing-feathers  in  the 
common  species,  and  which  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a white  bai’  across  tlie  wing  in 
flight,  ai'e  in  the  Little  Ringed  Plover  ab- 
sent, and  in  lieu  thereof  the  tips  only  of 
the  wing-feathers  are  margined  with  dull 
white.  In  the  last-named  species,  also, 
there  is  a dusky  spot  on  the  inner  web  of 
the  outer  tail-feather  on  each  side,  which 
feather  in  the  common  Ringed  Plover  is 
always  pure  white.  The  number  of  tail- 
feathers,  however,  is  the  same.  Before 
skinning  my  specimen  I took  it  to  Mr. 
Gould,  who  carefully  ascertained  the  exact 
measurements  and  weight,  which  are  as 
follows:  — Weight  Ij  oz.  05  grs. ; total 
length  OJ  inches;  tail  inches;  extent 
of  wings  13  inches ; length  of  wing  from 
carpal  joint  to  end  of  first  quilLfeather  4i 
inches  ; tarsus  1 inch.  If  one  may  draw 
conclusions  from  a single  specimen,  the 
food  of  the  two  species  would  appear  to  be 
very  similar ; for  I found  the  stomach  of 
C.  hiaticula  contained  the  remains  of 
worms,  beetles,  and  numerous  small  peb- 
bles ; while  that  of  C.  minor  was  filled 
with  small  beetles  and  a single  caddis- 
worm,  but  contained  no  sand  or  pebbles  of 
any  sort.”] 

Plover,  Longlegged. — [Blackwinged  Stilt, 
Yarrell,  ii.  (17 0 ; HewiUton,  xcii.  341.]  Cha- 
radrius  himantopus,  Lin.  Sijst.  i.  p.  255, 
11 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  090 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
741,  3 ; Shaw,  Zool.  Lect.  i.  t.  30 ; Nat. 
Miscel.  t.  105.  Himantopus,  Eaii  Syn.  p. 
100,  9,-100,  7 ; Ib.  193, 1,  t.  1,  f.  3 ; Will. 
p.  219,  t.  54;  Bris.  v.  p.  33,  1,  t.  3,  f.  1 ; Ib. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  220,  1.  L’Echasse,  Buf.  viii.  p. 
114,  t.  8.  Long-legged  Plover,  Br.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  200 ; Ib.  fol.  128,  Addenda ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  405  ; White,  Hist.  Selb.  t,  p. 
258  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  105,  3 ; Ib.  Su2n  p. 
252;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  182  ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii;  t.  150 ; Bon.  Br.  Birds,  ui.  t.  55. 
Provincial : Longlegs. — This  extraordinaiy 
species  is  certainly  the  longest-legged  bird, 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  hitherto  known. 
Length,  from  the  apex  of  the  bill  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  thirteen  inches ; from  that 
to  the  end  of  the  toes  five  inches  more. 
Bill  two  inches  and  a half  long,  slender, 
and  black ; irides  red.  Forehead,  round 
the  eyes,  and  rump  white ; crown  of  the 
head,  back,  and  wings  glossy  black ; tail 
the  same,  inclining  to  grej';  outer  feathers 
white ; neck  and  under  parts  white ; the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  marked  with  dusky 
streaks ; in  some  these  sti’caks  are  want- 
ing, the  effect  probably  of  maturity ; the 


thigh  is  bare  of  feathers  three  inches  and 
a half  from  the  knee ; legs  four  inches  and 
a half  long,  red ; the  outer  and  middle 
toes  connected  by  a membrane  at  the  base. 
Six  of  this  species  were  shot  out  of  seven 
in  a flock,  in  the  month  of  April,  at  the 
verge  of  a lake  not  very  far  distant  from 
Farnham  in  Sun-ey.  One  of  them  was  pre- 
served by  the  late  Rev.  Jlr.  White  of  Sel- 
borne,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
White  in  Fleet-street,  where  we  saw  it. 
This  bird  is  wholly  white,  except  the  wings 
and  back  as  far  as  the  rump,  which  is 
black.  Of  this  bird  there  is  a good  figure 
in  White's  ‘ Natural  History  of  Selborne,’ 
who  says  it  weighed,  when  drawn  and 
stuffed  with  pepper,  four  ounces  and  a 
quarter.  This  is  a rare  bird  in  England  ; 
but  Dr.  Latham  informs  us  it  is  sufficiently 
plentiful  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ; in 
Egypt,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ca.spian  Sea ; 
and  in  the  wai-mer  parts  of  America.  Spe- 
cimens received  from  the  first  two  places 
had  the  crown  and  all  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  black.  The  above  author  gives  ano- 
ther variety  in  his  Supplement 

Supplement.  — A bird  of  this  rare  spe- 
cies was  shot  in  Anglesea  in  the  year  1703, 
an  account  of  which  is  related  in  the  ‘ Na- 
turalist’s Miscellany,’  as  received  from  Mr. 
Daries  of  Aber.  Is  sometimes  called  Long- 
shanks. [Mr.  Yarrell  enumerates  nine- 
teen instances  of  this  bird  being  killed  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  several  others  ai'e 
recorded  in  the  ‘ Zoologist :’  its  range  in 
Great  Britain  is  very  extensive,  and  it 
seems  that  the  dates,  spring,  summer  and 
winter,  do  not  indicate  any  migratory 
movement.  The  Rev.  Richard  Lubbock, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  has  some  inte- 
resting obsen'ations  on  its  manners. 
“ When  shot,”  says  Mr.  Lubbock,  “ it  was 
standing  in  a pool  of  water  mid-leg  deep, 
apparently  snapping  at  insects  in  the  air 
as  they  buzzed  around  it.”  Mr.  Knox  has 
some  obsen-ations  to  the  same  purport  in 
an  early  number  of  the  ‘ Ibis.’] 

Plover,  Norfolk.  — See  Bustard,  Thick- 
kneed. 

Plover,  Ringed. — lYairell.,  ii.  404;  He^o- 
itson,  Ixxvii.  200.]  Char-adrius  Hiaticula, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  253,  1 ; G?ncl.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
083;  Baii  Syn.  p.  112,  A.  0,-100,  13; 
W'ill.  p.  230,  t.  57;  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  743,  8. 
Char-adrius  Alexandrinus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
744;  Muller,  Zool.  Dan.  Prod.  No.  210  ; 
Brim.  Orn.  p.  77.  Plirvialis  torquata  mi- 
nor, Bris.  V.  p.  03,  8,  t.  5,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  i. 
p.  227.  Fetit  Bluvier  a collier,  Buf.  viii. 
p.  90,  t.  0.  Sea  Lar-k,  Albin,  i.  t.  80 ; Will. 
Anyl.  p.  310,  t.  57.  Alexandrine  Plover, 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  203 ; Id.  Su]}.  ii.  p.  315. 
Ringed  Plover,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  211 ; Ib. 
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fol.  129,  t.  Addenda;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
401 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  201,  8 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  V.  1. 184 : Wak.  Syn.  ii.  1. 101 ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  18;  Pnlt.Gat.Dorset.  p.  10  ; 
Lin.  Trans,  vii.  p.  281 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  p.  045.  Provincial:  Dulwilly;  Ring 
Dottrell ; Sand  Lark.— This  species  weighs 
about  two  ounces ; length  between  seven 
and  eight  inches.  Bill  half  an  inch  long, 
the  base  half  orange,  the  other  black  ; iii- 
des  hazel.  At  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible the  feathers  are  black,  which  passes 
in  a broad  streak  under  the  eye,  taldug  in 
the  coverts  of  the  ears  ; forehead  white  ; 
behind  which,  on  the  tots  of  the  head,  is  a 
black  band  from  eye  to  eye  ; over  the  eye 
a streak  of  white  passing  backwards  ; chin 
and  throat  white,  continuing  in  a circle 
round  the  neck ; beneath  this,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  is  a broad  black  band  en- 
circling that  j)art ; the  back  of  the  head 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wdng-co- 
verts  pale  brown  ; under  parts  white ; 
quills  dusk}%  with  some  white  at  their 
base  ; shafts  partly  white  ; tail  consists  of 
twelve  feathers ; the  two  middle  brown, 
dusky  towards  the  tips ; the  three  next 
black  towards  the  end ; in  the  next  is  only 
a brown  band  on  the  inner  web ; the  outer 
one  quite  white ; the  whole  tipped  the 
same  : legs  orange ; claws  black.  When 
flying  this  bird  shows  a white  bar  on  the 
wing,  by  reason  of  the  base  of  some  of  the 
quills  and  tips  of  some  of  the  greater  co- 
verts being  of  that  colour.  The  Ring  Plo- 
ver is  a plentiful  species  in  most  parts  of 
the  known  world.  In  England  every  part 
of  the  coast  is  enlivened  with  them  shrill 
note.  It  has  been  said  to  leave  us  in  the 
autumn ; but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
as  we  have  frequently  procured  them 
throughout  the  severest  winters  in  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  and  other  places ; but  at 
this  time  they  quit  the  open  shores,  and 
seek  shelter  in  creeks  and  inlets.  Early 
in  May  they  pair,  and  we  have  found  their 
eggs  as  early  as  the  20th  of  that  month. 
It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  four  eggs  in  a 
small  cavity  in  the  sand,  just  above  high- 
water  mark.  These  are  of  a cinereous- 
brown,  marked  all  over  with  small  black 
and  ash-coloured  spots ; weight  three 
drams.  It  remarkable  that  these,  as 
well  as  most  if  not  all  species  of  birds  that 
lay  invariably  four  eggs  only  on  the  ground, 
place  them  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  pos- 
sible space  ; that  is,  with  their  small  ends 
touching  each  other  as  a centre.  It  is 
greatly  attached  to  its  young ; will  use 
various  deceptions  to  save  them  from  men 
or  dogs  ; sometimes  will  flutter  along  the 
ground  as  if  ciipplcd,  and  if  pursued  will 
fly  to  a little  dislance,  distend  all  its  fea- 
thers, and  seem  to  tumble  head  over-  heels 
repeatedly,  till  it  has  enticed  its  enemy  to 


a distance  from  its  young,  and  then  it  flies 
off.  In  the  autumn  they  become  grega- 
rious, and  continue  in  small  flocks  all 
winter,  mixing  sometimes  with  Purrs  and 
Dunlins.  We  have  frequently  observed  a 
variety  of  this  bird  without  any  black  about 
the  head  and  breast,  and  the  bill  and  legs 
dusky;  others  seem  inclined  to  those 
markings,  and  a tinge  of  orange  on  the 
bill  ancl  legs.  Erom  these  gradations  it 
should  appear  such  are  birds  of  the  first 
year  not  maturely  feathered ; and  are  not 
unfrequently  shot  in  company  with  the 
others.  We  suspect  the  Alexandrinus  of 
Linnajus  to  be  this  bird  in  one  of  its 
changes.  Lewin  has  figured  a bird  under 
the  title  of  Kentish  Plover,  vol.  v.  t.  185, 
which  he  considers  as  a distinct  species. 
This,  however,  is  much  to  be  doubted,  as 
the  principal  difference  from  the  young  of 
this  species  appears  to  be  in  the  colour  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  wdiich  he  describes 
to  be  of  a clay-colour,  though  in  his  figure 
it  is  of  an  orange-red. 

Supplement. — As  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  bird  usually  described  as  a 
distinct  species,  under  the  title  of  Chara- 
drius  Alexandrinus,  is  no  other  than  the 
Ponged  Plover  in  its  adolescent  state,  we 
have  connected  their  synonyms.  But  as 
we  cannot  speak  with  the  same  degree  of 
confidence  with  respect  to  Charadrius  Can- 
tianus,  we  have  for  the  present  assigned  it 
a separate  place.  Soon  after  the  pubhea- 
tion  of  the  second  Supjflement  to  the  ‘ Ge- 
neral Synopsis  of  Birds,’  we  had  occasion 
to  deRver  a paper  on  several  subjects  of 
Natural  History  to  the  Linnean  Society, 
and  took  that  opportunity  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  birds  in  question  : and 
as  nothing  since  that  period  has  occuiTed 
to  induce  a different  opinion,  we  cannot 
give  our  sentiments  in  this  place  better 
than  by  transcribing  those  published  in 
vol.  vii.  of  the  ‘ Transactions’  of  that  So- 
ciety : — “ In  the  ‘ Omithological Dictionary’ 
it  will  be  seen  that  some  doubts  ore  enter- 
lained  whether  the  Alexandiine  Plover 
(Charadrius  Alexandrinus  of  Linnaeus)  and 
the  Kentish  Plover  of  Lewin  are  not  reoUy 
varieties  of  the  Ringed  Plover : such  doubts 
cannot  but  exist  with  those  who  have  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  examining  the 
number  of  specimens  we  have  at  all  times 
of  the  year;  and  we  confess  that  addi- 
tional and  more  recent  observations  have 
so  strengthened  our  former  conjectures  as 
to  leave  the  mind  with  scarcely  the  shadow 
of  a doubt  that  they  are  actually  one  and 
the  same  species.  AVhen  the  size  and 
weight,  the  manners  and  habits  of  similar 
birds  are  consulted,  and  found  to  be  the 
same ; when  the  plumage  of  such  is  so 
nearly  alike,  except  in  a few  markings, 
which  are  variable  by  ago  and  season ; 
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when  gradations  are  to  be  traced  from  the 
markings  of  ono  to  those  of  the  other; 
and  when  such  birds  always  congregate 
together ; we  must  be  naturally  led  to  con- 
jecture that  naturalists  who  have  not  had 
the  same  opporluuities  of  attending  them 
in  their  native  haunts,  and  have  only  ex- 
amined a few  individuals,  perhaps  in  their 
extreme  dissimilitude  of  plumage,  might, 
without  committing  their  scientific  know- 
ledge, describe  them  as  distinct  species. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
the  actual  criterion  is  the  tracing  of  such 
doubtful  subjects  through  their  several 
changes  from  the  nestling  to  the  adult : 
such  has  been  our  usual  plan  where  op- 
portunity permitted.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, were  it  not  for  the  strong  chesnut- 
colour  the  Kentish  Plover  is  said  to  pos- 
sess on  the  cro'wn  of  the  head,  as  described 
by  Lewin,  and  since  by  Doctor  Latham,  in 
his  second  Supplement  to  the  ‘ General 
Synopsis,’  we  should  not  have  hesitated  in 
pronouncing  these  three  birds  to  be  only 
one  species ; for  the  marks  of  distinction 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  some 
persons  wiU  by  no  means  hold  good,  not 
only  with  respect  to  this,  but  also  to  many 
other  species  of  birds,  as  we  can  prove 
from  ocular  demonstration.  There  is  in- 
deed nothing  more  vague  and  indeteimi- 
nate  than  the  colour  of  the  legs  and  bill ; 
a circumstance  that  has  already  led  to 
much  confusion,  and  of  which  we  beg  leave 
to  put  the  young  and  inexperienced  Orni- 
thologist upon  his  guard.  It  would  be 
endless  to  adduce  instances  of  these  un- 
certain marks,  more  or  less  changing  by 
age  and  season,  so  well  known  to  those 
who  search  for  ti’uth  amongst  Nature’s 
stores  : the  examples  of  the  Black-headed 
and  Herring  Gulls,  hereafter  mentioned 
in  this  paper,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
care  requisite  in  admitting  the  colour  of 
those  parts  as  the  only  specific  distinction. 
The  colour  therefore  of  the  head  alone,  in 
what  is  described  as  the  Kentish  Plover,  is 
tlie  only  circumstance  that  could  stagger 
our  opinion  ; and  we  must  still  conjecture 
that  the  bird  figured  by  Lewin  is  only  an 
accidental  variety ; for  it  is  admitted  in 
tho  second  Supplement  to  the  ‘ General 
Synopsis’  (the  author  of  which  sent  the 
description  to  Lewin)  that  this  part  of  the 
bird  has  its  gradations.  In  the  first  de- 
scribed specimen  the  top  of  the  head  is 
teriTiginous-brown ; and  with  respect  to 
the  two  other  specimens,  killed  in  the 
month  of  April,  it  is  stated  that  ‘ in  one  of 
them  the  whole  nape  was  of  a tine  pale 
reddish  bay,  the  other  pale  brown,  inclin- 
ing to  bay  towards  the  nape:’  We  shall 
now  take  leave  of  these  birds  for  the  pre- 
sent, by  remarking  that  we  have  repeatedly 
taken  the  • young  of  the  Ringed  Plover 
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before  it  could  fly,  and,  we  believe,  in  all 
the  usual  intermediate  changes  of  plum- 
age in  every  month  in  the  year ; and  we 
do  assert  that  in  its  infant  state  the  legs 
and  bill  are  not  yellow,  though  paler  than 
they  are  after  it  has  attained  the  power  of 
flying,  when  they  become  of  a dusky  brown, 
and  continue  that  colour  for  a consider- 
able time,  changing  by  degrees  to  a yellow- 
brown,  and  lastly  to  an  orange-yellow;  but 
this  last  change  is  never  effected  till  the 
plumage  is  nearly  complete,  and  is  usually 
the  last  mark  of  perfection.  At  this  time 
(January)  we  have  before  us  fresh  speci- 
mens of  this  species,  with  all  the  marks  of 
adults,  except  that  the  bill  and  legs  do  not 
possess  the  full  yellow  ; at  the  same  time 
W'e  have  otliers  agreeing  with  the  Alexan- 
diine  and  Kentish  Plovers,  but  with  the 
crown  of  the  head  pale  brown,  some  more 
or  less  tinged  with  I’ufous  ; and  the  white 
which  passes  over  the  eye  from  the  fore- 
head not  quite  running  into  tho  ring  of 
that  colour  round  the  neck,  but  in  some  so 
near  it  as  not  to  admit  of  a specific  mark 
of  distinction ; the  bill  and  legs  dusky.” 
We  had  in  June,  1811,  a Ringed  Plover 
alive,  that  was  taken  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember preceding,  at  which  time  it  had  as 
nearly  all  the  characters  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Plover  as  may  be  expected  in  a sub- 
ject liable  to  variation.  The  bill  was  dusky 
and  the  legs  brown  : the  head  and  breast 
destitute  of  the  black  bands ; and  except 
that  the  white  which  passed  from  the  fore- 
head over  the  eye  did  not  quite  join  the 
white  ring  round  the  neck,  there  was  no 
difference  whatever  between  this  bird  and 
the  description  given  of  the  Alexandrine 
Plover.  In  the  mouth  of  March  the  fea- 
thers which  constitute  the  black  band  be- 
hind the  white  one  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  dark  feathers  on  the  middle  of  the 
breast,  which  unite  the  brown  on  the  sides 
and  form  a baud  on  that  part,  began  to 
appear.  Before  the  middle  of  April  my 
Alexandrine  Plover  (as  I suspected)  was  in 
the  comirlete  plumage  of  the  Itinged  Plo- 
ver ; the  biU  was,  as  usual,  yellow,  except 
at  the  point : but  the  legs  were  stiU  brown, 
with  scarcely  a tinge  of  yellow.  From  the 
deep  colour  of  the  black  on  the  head  and 
breast,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  this  bird 
was  a male.  Whether  this  species,  after 
haring  arrived  at  maturity,  makes  any  au- 
tumnal change,  we  have  not  yet  beeq  able 
to  determine;  but  probably  it  is  only  the 
young  birds,  which  are  not  maturely  fea- 
thered till  the  following  spring,  that  have 
been  described  as  distinct  species.  This 
httle  bird  continued  in  high  health  tiU  it 
was  killed  by  a cat,  having  been  generally 
fed  upon  worms,  in  order  to  produce  the 
full  and  proper  plumage  expected  by  its 
most  natural  food ; but  it  had  occasionally 
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enten  flesh  minced  small.  We  need  not 
add  anything  to  the  above  observations, 
but  that  Doctor  Latham  makes  the  weight 
of  the  Kentish  Plover  not  mucli  more 
than  an  ounce  and  a half,  and  tlie  length 
six  inches  and  a lialf.  Tliis  is  certainly 
less  than  the  usual  weiglit  and  measure- 
ment of  the  Ringed  Plover,  which  weighs 
from  two  to  two  ounces  and  a half,  and  is 
generally  more  than  seven  inches  long. 
The  name  of  Ring  Dottrel  has  been  ap- 
plied to  this  bird  in  some  parts,  as  well 
as  that  of  Stone  Plover,  which  last  has 
also  been  given  to  the  Thick-kneed  Bus- 
tai'd.  We  took  an  egg  from  the  nest  of 
this  bird,  and,  after  caiTying  it  a great 
many  miles,  were  sui’prised  to  find  the 
young  one  in  it  alive,  and  actually  chirp- 
ing at  the  end  of  three  days,  notwithstand- 
ing it  had  been  deisrived  of  its  accustomed 
warmth.  This  is  a proof  that  eggs,  or 
rather  the  embryo  young,  are  not  easily 
destroyed  by  moderate  cold,  compai-atively 
speaking,  as  relative  to  the  temperature  of 
a breeding  bird,  at  a certain  period  of  in- 
cubation. A smaR  crack  in  the  shell  had 
given  the  young  the  means  of  respiration, 
and  consequently  of  uttering  sound.  The 
Ringed  Plover  is  entirely  a shore  bird, 
residing  there  the  whole  year,  and  picldng 
up  its  sustenance  from  the  rejectamenta  of 
the  sea.  It  is  probable  those  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Great  Britain  go  southward 
after  the  breeding  season.  Mr.  Bewick  re- 
maj'ks  that  these  birds  are  common  in  all 
the  northern  countries ; and  that  they  mi- 
grate into  Britain  in  the  spring,  and  de- 
part in  autumn.  From  the  northern  parts 
of  England  they  probably  migrate,  but  in 
the  southern  parts  many  are  obseiwed 
throughout  the  year.  This  species  has 
been  observed  in  New  South  Wales ; and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  except  the  Snow 
Bunting,  this  is  the  only  bii-d  which  Lin- 
naeus observed  upon  the  snow-capped 
mountains  of  Iceland ; probably  accidental. 


Plover,  Stone.  — See  Bustard,  Thick- 
kneed  ; and  Plover,  Ring. 


Plover,  Whistling.) 
Plover,  Yellow.  J 


See  Plover,  Golden. 


Pochard.  — [ Yarrell,  iii.  334  ; Hewitson, 
cxvii.  423.]  Anas  ferina,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
203,  31 ; Gmcl.  Syst.  i.  p.  530 ; tnd.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  8fi2,  77  ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.'ii.  p.  354; 
Lin.  Tram.  iv.  p.  110,  t.  14,  f.  5,  0 (tra- 
chea); lieioick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  350. 
Anas  fera  fusca.  Rati  Syn.  p.  143,  A.  10  • 
Will.  p.  288,  t.  72;  Ib.  p.  282,  12,  Fern.? 
Penelope,  Bris.  vi.  p.  .384,  19,  t.  35,  f.  1 ; 
Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  402.  Millouin,  Buf.  ix.  p, 
21 0.  I'oker,  Pochard,  Red-headed  Widgeon, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  284  ; Ih.  fol.  150,  t.  Q.  5 ; 


Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  491 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  307, 
t.  72 ; Albin,  ii.  t.  98 ; Lath.  Sy7i.  vi.  p. 
523,  t.  08 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  253  ; 
Piilt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  20.  Provincial : Vare- 
headed  Wigeon  ; Attile  Duck ; "lied. headed 
Poker  ; Great-headed  Widgeon  ; Blue  Po- 
ker ; Dun-cur.  — A species  of  Duck  about 
the  size  of  a Widgeon,  but  not  so  slender 
and  elegantly  formed.  Weight  about 
twenty-eight  ounces ; length  nineteen 
inches.  Bill  broad,  blue,  tip  black ; irides 
in  some  orange,  others  hazel ; head  and 
neck  deep  chesnut ; lower  part  of  the 
neck,  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  back 
black,  with  small  undulated  lines  of  grey ; 
back  and  scapulars  cinereous  and  dusky, 
disposed  in  smaR  undulated  lines;  smaller 
wing-coverts  darker;  gi’eater  coverts  and 
secondary  quRl-feathers  blue-grey,  primary 
quiRs  dusky ; rump  and  under  tail-coverts 
black ; under  part  of  the  body  dusky  white, 
marked  with  numerous  small  dusky  lines, 
dai’kest  at  the  vent;  the  taR  consists  of 
fourteen  feathers,  dusky,  dashed  with  ash- 
colour  ; legs  lead-colour ; feet  the  same, 
very  broad.  The  female  differs  in  having 
the  head  and  neck  ferruginous-brown ; 
breast  and  beRy  dusky  white,  clouded  with 
brown ; under  taR-coverts  dusky  and  white; 
in  other  respects  like  the  male,  but  the 
markings  less  distinct.  This  species  is 
frequently  caught  in  our  decoys  in  winter, 
but  is  not  known  to  breed  with  us.  It  is 
commonly  called  Dunbird,  or  Red-headed 
Widgeon.  The  male  possesses  a labyrinth, 
or  enlargement  of  the  trachea,  near  the 
junction  with  the  lungs.  This  is  weR 
figured  by  Dr.  Latham  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  ‘ Linnasan  Transactions,’' 
amongst  many  others.  This  singular  for- 
mation is  pecuHar  to  the  male  only  of 
several  species  of  the  Duck  tiibe : what 
the  use  of  it  can  be  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Supplement.  — This  species,  though 
sometimes  taken  in  the  decoy  j)Ools  in  the 
usual  manner,  are  by  no  means  welcome 
visitors  ; for  by  theu’  continual  diving  they 
disturb  the  rest  of  the  fowls  on  the  water, 
and  prevent  their  being  enticed  into  the 
tunnels  : and  we  are  assured  that  they  ore 
not  to  be  decoyed  with  the  other  Ducks. 
Pochards,  Rke  other  wild  fowl,  were  taken 
in  much  greater  abundance  formerly,  and 
in  a very  different  manner.  In  a common 
decoy  pool  there  are  three  or  four  arms,  or 
naiTow  cuts,  leading  from  the  pool  : these 
are  usually  at  opposite  angles,  and  decrease 
towards  their  extremity  : over  the  further 
end  of  these  sticks  are  bent  and  covered 
with  netting,  which  terminates  with  a net 
laid  on  the  gi’ound.  If  into  either  of  these 
tunnels  tlie  birds  are  decoyed  (by  tame 
Ducks  constantly  fed  in  those  places);  they 
ore  unable  to  return,  the  decoy  man,  who 
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is  bid  behind  reed  fences,  shows  himself 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  by  that 
means  the  wild  birds,  after  trying  to 
escape  by  fi3'ing  up,  being  stopped  by  the 
net  above,  push  up  the  tunnel,  creep  into 
the  hooped  net  on  the  ground,  and  are 
caught.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
Ducks  on  a decoy  are  lazy,  and  will  not 
follow  the  tame  ones ; in  this  case  re- 
course is  had  to  a singular  stratagem.  A 
dog  having  been  taught  to  run  forwards 
and  backwards  through  some  small  holes 
left  for  that  purpose  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reed-screens,  frequently  induces  the  fowls 
to  approach  ; but  it  is  sometimes  requisite 
to  tie  something  red  round  the  dog’s  neck, 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the 
fowls.  In  the  whole  of  this  business  the 
decoy  man  must  carry  on  his  operations 
to  leeward,  lest  the  fowls  smeU  him,  which 
would  instantly  rise  the  pool.  The  me- 
thod formerly  2)ractised  for  taking  the  Po- 
chard (as  we  have  been  informed  from 
good  authority)  was  something  similar  to 
that  of  taking  Woodcocks.  Poles  were 
erected  at  the  avenues  to  the  decoy,  and 
after  a great  number  of  these  birds  had 
collected  for  some  time  on  the  pool  (to 
which  ^\ild  fowl  resort  only  by  day,  and  go 
to  the  neighbouring  fens  to  feed  bj^  night), 
a net  was  at  a given  time  erected  by  pul- 
leys to  these  poles,  beneath  which  a deep 
pit  had  previously  been  dug  : and  ns  these 
birds,  like  the  Woodcocks,  go  to  feed  just 
as  it  is  dark,  and  are  said  always  to  rise 
against  the  mnd,  a whole  flock  was  taken 
together  in  this  manner;  for  when  once 
thej^  strike  against  the  net  they  never  at- 
tempt to  Return,  but  flutter  down  the  net 
until  they  are  received  into  the  pit,  from 
whence  they  cannot  rise,  and  thus  we  are 
told  twenty  dozen  have  been  taken  at  one 
catch.  The  tracheal  labyrinth  belonging 
to  the  male  of  this  species  is  (as  Dr. 
Latham  observes)  something  like  that  of 
the  Scaup,  and  though  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it  by  de- 
scription, the  compai'ative  description 
given  in  the  second  Supplement  to  the 
‘ General  Synopsis  ’ may  be  useful : — “ The 
trachea  is  shorter,  but  otherwise  like  that 
of  the  Scaup,  and  of  nearly  the  same  dia- 
meter throughout.  The  drum-like  laby- 
rinth is  more  round  on  the  upper  side, 
but  crossed  ■with  a small  bony  partition, 
as  in  that  bird.  The  bonj^  box  of  which 
the  other  portion  consists  is  scarcely  ele- 
vated on  this  side,  and  on  the  other  much 
less  so  than  in  the  Scaup ; it  likewise 
forms  an  obtuse  angle  ■with  the  rest  of  the 
trachea,  but  in  the  Scaup  it  does  not  de- 
viate from  a continuation  of  a straight 
line,  though  forming  a considerable  en- 
largement.” Where  any  doubts  exist  we 
recommend  a consultation  of  the  figiu’es 
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of  this  and  other  trachea  given  in  the 
fourth  vol.  of  tiie  ‘ Linuean  'Transactions.’ 
It  1ms  been  said  tlmt  this  species  will  not 
live  in  confinement ; on  the  contrary,  no 
bird  appears  sooner  reconciled  to  the  me- 
nagerie. One  now  in  our  possession,  that 
was  badly  wounded  with  a broken  wing, 
took  to  feeding  on  corn  immediately,  and 
is  now,  after  three  years’  confinement, 
very  tame  and  in  high  health. 

[Pochard,  Paget’s.  — Fuligula  ferinoides, 
Fisher,  Zool.  1778.  American  Scaup  (Fu- 
ligula mariloides),  Yarrell,  iii.  319. — “ The 
specimen  of  this  bird,  which  I have  men- 
tioned to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H. 
Doubleday,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  adult 
dress,  and  has  the  bill  black  at  the  point 
and  at  the  base,  the  remaining  portion 
pale  blue ; the  irides  yellowish  white ,-  the 
head  and  upper  jjart  of  the  neck  of  a rich 
and  very  deep  chesnut,  finely  glossed  with 
pm-ple ; the  low'er  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  black ; in  the  younger  birds  the 
neck  almost  w'ants  the  jjurple  gloss,  and  is 
of  a lighter  colour,  the  breast  being  also  at 
first  not  much  darker  than  the  neck ; the 
back  and  wing-coverts  are  minutely  freclded 
with  grayish  white  on  a black  ground ; 
the  sides  and  flanks,  both  under  and  be- 
low the  wing,  are  in  the  immature  bird 
like  the  back,  but  in  the  adult  are  lighter, 
the  freckling  being  produced,  as  in  the 
back  of  the  Common  Pochard,  by  lines  of 
black  on  a white  ground ; the  back  and 
wing-coverts  ai-e  also  darker  in  the  imma- 
ture than  in  the  adult  bird,  and  are  tinged 
with  yellowish  brow'n  ; wing-coverts  very 
dark  brown,  slightly  pow'dered  with  gray- 
ish white ; the  primaries  light  brown, 
broadly  edged  with  dark  browm,  except 
the  first,  which  has  the  w'hole  of  the  outer 
and  great  part  of  the  inner  web  dark 
brown ; aU  the  visible  part  of  the  se- 
condaries white,  slightly  pow'dered  with 
gray,  and  forming  a white  bar  across  the 
wing;  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  near  the 
ends  of  these  feathers  is  black,  and  the 
tips  ai’e  white  in  the  immature  bird,  but 
in  the  adult  the  white  is  hardlj'  visible ; 
at  both  ages  the  uppermost  feathers  of  the 
speculum  are  of  a more  uniform  gray  than 
the  loAver,  and  more  or  less  edged  with 
black ; the  rump  and  upper  tail-covei'ts 
black,  this  colour  being  spread  over  a 
I much  greater  extent  in  the  adult  than  in 
i the  immature  bird  ; on  the  chin  is  a small 
triangular  spot  of  yellowdsh  white ; the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  and  belly,  in  the 
immature  specimen,  yellowish  brown  mixed 
with  light  gray,  and  slightly  freckled  with 
black ; the  yellow  colour  giving  place  to 
the  gray,  and  the  part  becoming  darker  as 
the  bii’d  attains  maturity;  the  feathers 
about  the  vent  ore  in  the  immature  birds 
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white  at  the  sides,  and  freckled  with  dork 
gray  in  the  centre,  the  youngest  bird  also 
exhibiting  in  this  part  a good  deal  of  yel- 
lowish brown ; in  the  adult  entirely  of 
dark  gray ; the  legs  and  toes  dark  bluish 
gray,  the  webs  and  claws  black.”  — 17^  R. 
Fisher,  in  Zoologist  for  1847,  p.  1770.  The 
first  specimen  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Fisher 
in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1845,  at  p.  1137  ; it 
was  shot  on  Eolleston  Broad,  in  Norfolk: 
the  second  was  observed  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don markets  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (see  Zool.  for 
1847,  p.  1779) ; and  a thml,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Doubleday,  was,  also  ob- 
tained in  a London  market,  as  recorded  at 
the  same  date  and  page  : this  last  is 
figured  by  Mr.  Yarrell  as  the  American 
Scaup.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  oc- 
currence of  hybrids  in  the  Duck  tribe, 
that  this  must  not  be  received  as  a species 
until  more  specimens  have  occurred,  and 
more  information  has  been  obtained  re- 
specting its  history.] 

. Poker. — Supplement. — A common  name 
in  Lincolnshire  for  many  species  of  the 
Duck  tidbe : the  Pochard  is  called  Blue 
Poker  and  Red-headed  Poker;  the  Wigeon 
is  termed  Wigeon  Poker;  the  Tufted  Duck, 
Black  Poker ; and  another  species  we  could 
not  ascertain  is  called  Red-eyed  Poker, 
which  we  suspect  is  also  the  Pochard,  the 
only  species  of  British  Duck  we  believe 
that  has  a red  eye. 

[Polish  Swan.  — Mr.  Yarrell  describes  a 
species  under  this  name.  See  Swan, 
Polish.] 

[Pomarine  Gull.  ] o oi  t.  • n 
bomarine  Skua.}  Skua, Pomanne.] 

Pope. — See  PufiSn ; and  Finch,  Bui. 

Poppinjay. — See  Woodpecker,  Green. 

Port  Egmont  Hen. — See  Gull,  Skua. 

Pratincole. — Supplement.  — A genus  of 
birds,  the  characters  of  which  are  : Bill 
short,  strong,  convex  above,  and  hooked  at 
the  point : gape  wide  : nostrils  near  the 
base  of  the  bill  linear,  oblique  : toes  long, 
slender,  connected  at  the  base  by  a mem- 
brane : tail  much  forked,  consisting  of 
twelve  feathers  : wings  long  and  pointed, 
the  exterior  feather  the  longest. 

Pratincole,  Austrian. — [Yarrell,  ii.  470 ; 
Hewitson,  Ixxv.  200.]  Supplement. — Hi- 
nindo  Pratincola,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  345  ; 
Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  095.  Glariola,  Rris.  v.  p. 
141,  t.  12,  f.  i. ; Id.  8vo,  ii.  p.  248.  Gla- 
riola austriaca,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  753.  Fli. 
rundo  marina,  Raii  Syn.  p.  72 ; Will.  p. 


150  ; Id.  Angl.  p.  214.  La  PerdrLx  de  Mer, 
Buf.  vii.  p.  544 ; PI.  Enl.  882.  Austrian 
Pratincole,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  222,  t.  85  ; Lm. 
Trans,  ix.  p.  198.  — A bii-d  of  this  species, 
very  much  resembling  the  Coromandel  va- 
riety, described  by  Dr.  Latham,  was  shot 
near  Liverpool,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1804, 
as  we  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
to  whom  the  bird  was  brought  before  it 
was  cold,  which  specimen  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Stanley.  It  was  shot  in 
the  act  of  taking  beetles  on  wing,  the  re- 
mains of  which  were  found  in  its  stomach. 
Was  thought  to  be  a rnale.  Lord  Stanley 
favoured  us  with  an  excellent  drawing  of 
this  bird,  from  which  we  took  a descrip- 
tion. But  having  been  since  favoured  with 
a specimen  from  Mr.  Vaughan,  that  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion, some  of  the  deficiencies  incidental  to 
dravungs  have  been  supplied,  and  a more 
perfect  description  taken  from  this  speci- 
men. The  length  is  about  ten  inches. 
Bill  black,  short,  convex  or  arched,  the 
upper  mandible  pointed,  shghtly  hooked 
and  longest ; under  mandible  at  the  base, 
and  corners  of  the  mouth,  coral-red  : hi- 
des said  to  be  reddish.  The  colour  of  the 
plumage  on  the  upj>er  parts  of  the  bird  is 
brown ; the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the 
neck  above,  are  tinged  with  rufous ; the 
back  and  scapulars  slightly  dashed  with 
greenish  bronze ; the  throat  is  yellowish 
buff : from  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  ori- 
ginates a black  line,  which  passes  round 
below  the  throat,  and  encircles  that  part : 
across  the  lower  neck  and  upper  breast 
the  feathers  are  rufous-brown  : the  lower 
breast  buff’,  like  the  throat : the  belly,  sides 
of  the  rump,  and  coverts  of  the  tail,  both 
above  and  below,  are  white  : the  wings  are 
very  long,  and  formed  like  those  of  a Swal- 
low, being  extremely  noiTow,  and  having 
the  first  feather  the  longest ; the  prime 
quills  are  dusky  brown ; the  secondaries 
are  paler,  slightly  tipped  unth  white ; the 
terdals  and  coverts  like  the  scapulars : 
along  the  edge  of  the  wing,  close  to  the 
alula:  spurire,  is  whitish  : the  under  co- 
verts of  the  wings  are  jmrtly  bright  ferru- 
ginous and  partly  black,  the  middle  series 
being  of  the  former  colour  : the  long  fea- 
thers on  the  sides  of  the  body,  clo.se  to  the 
junction  of  the  wings,  called  the  under 
scapulars,  are  also  of  the  same  ferruginous- 
colour  ; the  tail,  like  the  Common  Swal- 
low, is  greatly  forked,  the  feathers  more  or 
less  white  at  the  base,  with  their  ends 
dusky  brown,  but  the  last  does  not  oc- 
cupy above  one-third  of  their  length,  ex- 
cept in  the  middle  ones;  the  outer  fea- 
ther is  vei'y  slender,  and  nearly  an  inch 
longer  than  the  second;  the  others  de- 
crease in  length  proportionably,  till  the 
whole  length  of  the  four  middle  feathers 
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is  not  above  half  so  long  as  the  outer : 
legs  and  toes  rufous-brown ; claws  dusky 
black,  not  much  hooked,  and  the  middle 
claw  long,  imperfectly  pectinated  on  the 
inside,  and  truncated.  The  bird  from 
which  this  description  is  taken  (being  ex- 
actly like  that  in  the  museum  of  Lord 
Stanley,  as  we  before  stated)  came  from 
Senegal.  There  appears  to  be  several  va- 
rieties of  this  species,  occasioned  most 
Ekely  by  age.  Dr.  Latham  specifies  four 
varieties,  under  the  titles  of  CoUared,  Mal- 
daviari,  Coromandel,  and  Madras,  indica- 
tive of  the  countries  they  have  been  found 
to  inhabit ; and  if  these  are  really  the 
same  it  is  a very  widely  extended  species. 
Probabl}^  the  Senegalensis  is  another  va- 
riety, or  rather  the  young  of  the  Austrinca 
before  it  puts  forth  its  adult  plumage,  being 
of  a general  brown  colour  : and  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  believe  this,  since  the 
Coromandel  variety  of  the  Austrian  Pra- 
tincole has  been  identified  at  Senegal.  ' If 
this  should  really  bo  the  case,  there  is  but 
one  other  species  of  the  genus,  the  Spot- 
ted Pratincole  (Glariola  nmvia).  We  are 
informed  this  species  inhabits  Germany, 
particularly  the  borders  of  the  Ehine,  near 
Strasburgh,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in 
France,  especially  Lorraine ; but  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  desert-s  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  frequenting  the  dry  plains  in 
great  flocks.  Is  also  common  throughout 
the  whole  desert  of  Independent  Tnrtary, 
as  far  as  the  rivers  Knmyschlossca  and 
Irtish,  but  no  further  in  Siberia;  and  in 
general  is  not  observed  beyond  53  degrees 
to  the  northw'ard.  It  will  bo  observed  that 
Linnaeus  placed  this  bird  with  his  Hiruu- 
dines,  to  wliich,  in  some  particulars,  it  has 
considerable  affinity,  though  its  bill  and 
legs  certainly  constitute  characters  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  remove  it  from  thence  : 
but  w'hy  it  has  been  taken  from  the  land 
division,  and  placed  amongst  the  water 
birds,  we  are  unable  to  discover.  Its  ha- 
bits, as  W’ell  as  the  shape  of  its  wings  and 
tail,  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Swal- 
low : hive  that  tribe,  it  frequently  resorts 
to  rivers  and  other  waters,  and,  like  the 
Sand  Martin,  mokes  a nest  in  the  holes  of 
sandy  banks,  and  lays  six  or  seven  eggs. 
Similar  to  the  Swallow  tribe,  it  is  con- 
tinually on  wing,  and  seems  to  take  its 
food  always  in  that  manner,  but  instead  of 
soft  insects  suited  to  their  tender  bills,  the 
Pratincole,  whose  biU  is  strong,  wages  w'ar 
against  the  Coleopterous  tribe,  perhaps 
Dytiscus,  and  other  aquatic  insects.  Its 
legs  indeed  are  rather  long,  and  bare  a 
little  above  the  knee,  a circumstance  that 
seems  to  have  induced  an  opinion  that  it 
may  occasionally  wade  into  the  water,  like 
the  Sandpipers,  which,  in  the  legs  and 
toes,  it  much  resembles : but  we  do  not 


find  any  mention  made  of  such  a habit. 
Besides  it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  en- 
tirely leave  the  neighbourhood  of  water, 
and  spread  over  the  sandy  deserts  of  Tar- 
tary, and  other  such  arid  parts,  if  it  was 
semi-aquatic.  To  this  part,  therefore,  of 
its  structure  we  must  assign  the  cause  of 
the  removal  from  the  Order  Passeres  to 
that  of  Gralloe.  It  is  true  the  titles  of  Hi- 
rundo  marina  and  Perdrix  de  Mer  should 
imply  an  aquatic  habit,  but  further  we  are 
not  informed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  formed  as  this  species  is  for  long  and 
rapid  flights,  it  is  migratory,  shifting  its 
quarters  with  the  season,  and  that  those 
which  go  so  far  north  as  53  degrees  re- 
turn southward  after  the  breeding  season. 
Since  the  above  w'as  written,  w'e  have  been 
favoured  with  the  examination  of  the  only 
specimen  over  taken  in  England,  from 
Lord  Stanley,  and  found  it  to  exactly  cor- 
respond with  that  from  which  our  descrip- 
tion is  taken. 

Appendix.  — It  wiU  have  been  obseiwed 
in  the  i)receding  pages,  that  this  bml  was 
i first  introduced  into  the  British  catalogue 
i by  Mr.  Bullock,  from  a solitary  instance  of 
' its  having  been  shot  neai"  Liverpool.  We 
have  now  to  record  that  the  same  gentle- 
man met  with  the  Austrian  Pratincole  in 
the  summer  of  1812,  in  Uust,  the  most 
northern  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  an  account 
of  which  wiE  appear  in  Vol.  x.  of  the 
‘ Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.’ 
[Since  Col.  Montagu  wrote  the  above,  these 
birds  have  reiteatedly  been  shot.  Mr.  Yar- 
rell  mentions  the  occurrence  of  no  less 
than  five  other  specimens  in  England ; a 
jjair  of  these  were  killed  on  the  Breydon 
Wall,  near  Yarmouth,  iu  May,  1827 ; one 
at  Branston  Hall,  neai'  Lincoln,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1827  ; one  in  Willbraham 
Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  in  May,  1835;  one 
on  the  shore  of  the  harbour  of  Blakeney,  in 
Norfolk,  in  May,  1840.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist’ 
for  1848  Sir  Milner  records,  at  p.  2023, 
that  a specimen  was  killed  on  Staxten 
Wold,  five  miles  from  Scai-borough,  in 
May,  1844.  In  the  volume  for  1850  Mr. 
Duff  mentions,  at  p.  2771,  that  a speci- 
men was  killed  at  Bedlington,  in  North- 
umberland, in  February,  1850.  In  the 
volume  for  1852  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Powys  re- 
lates, at  p.  3710,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Buller 
saw  two  Pratincoles  on  the  Warren,  a 
large  sand-bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Exe,  South  Devon  : they  appeared  very 
tame,  occasionally  alighting  on  the  sand, 
on  which  them  movements  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  Eing  Dottrell : their 
manner  of  llight  was  very  much  like  that 
of  the  Swallow.  And  lastly,  in  the  volume 
for  1853  the  Eev.  A.  C.  Smith  records,  at 
p.  3843,  that  Mr.  Hussey  shot  a Pratincole 
near  Tilshead,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the 
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middle  of  November,  1852 ; it  was  close  to 
a sheepfold  where  sheep  were  feeding.  A 
specimen  of  the  Pratincole  was  kept  alive 
for  some  months  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  became  very  tame  ; Mr.  Yarrell  noticed 
a habit  it  had  of  throwing  back  its  head, 
and  looking  upwards  towai'ds  the  sky.] 

Ptarmigan. — {^Yarrell,  ii.  372 ; Heivitson, 
Ixx.  280.]  Tetrao  Lagopus,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  274,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  749 ; RaiiSyn. 
p.  55,  5 ; Will.  p.  127,  t.  32  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii. 
p.  C39,  9 ; Bris.  i.  p.  21fi,  12  ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p. 
00.  Lagopede,  Buf.  ii.  p.  264,  t.  9.  "White 
Game,  Will.  Angl.  p.  170,  t.  32.  Ptai-mi- 
gan,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  95,  t.  43  ; Ih.  fol.  86, 
t.  M.  4,  5 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  315,  D. ; Lath. 
Syn.  iv.  p.  741,  10  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv. 
t.  134 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  182 ; Don.  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  12. — This  species  of  Grous 
weighs  about  twenty  ounces ; length  fif- 
teen inches.  Bill  black ; ii'ides  hazel.  The 
summer  plumage  is  a mixture  of  light 
brown  and  ash-colour,  marked  mtb  mi- 
nute bars  and  small  dusky  spots ; the 
he^l  and  neck  with  broad  bars  of  black, 
white,  and  rust-colour ; belly  white  ; wings 
white,  with  black  shafts  to  the  greater 
quills.  Some  are  more  rufous  on  the 
head,  supposed  to  be  the  male  sex.  In 
the  month  of  September  it  begins  to 
change  its  plumage,  and  about  the  middle 
of  October  it  is  of  a pure  white  all  over,  ex- 
cept the  shafts  of  the  wings  and  the  tail, 
which  last  consists  of  sixteen  feathers ; the 
two  middle  ones  white,  the  rest  black,  with 
a hitle  white  on  the  tips  of  the  second 
feathers  from  the  middle.  In  the  male 
also  there  are  black  feathers  covering  the 
nostrils,  and  from  thence  to  the  eyes.  This 
is  taken  from  the,  Ptarmigan  of  the  Scot- 
tish highlands ; but  in  those  received 
from  Norway  aU  the  black  feathers  of  the 
tail  were  tipped  irith  white,  largely  so  in 
the  middle  feathers,  but  gnwlually  de- 
creasing till  almost  lost  on  the  exterior 
ones.  When  the  tail  is  closed  the  black  is 
conii)letely  concealed  by  the  coverts,  which 
arc  white,  and  reach  to  the  end.  It  is  a 
very  local  species  with  us,  confined  to  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  the  north.  Some 
f(;w  arc  yet  found  to  the  south  of  the 
Tweed,  but  it  is.  more  plentiful  on  some 
of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  from  which 
it  rarely  or  never  descends,  even  in  the 
severest  season,  when  nothing  but  snow  is 
tf>  be  seen.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits 
ten  or  twelve  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
amongst  the  rocks.  These  are  of  a dirty 
white,  spotted  and  bbAclied  with  rufous- 
brown,  something  larger  than  those  of  the 
Partridge.  It  is  by  no  means  a shy  bird, 
but  will  suffer  the  sportsman  to  approach 
very  near.  The  herdsmen  frequently 
knock  them  down  with  sticks.  In  winter 


they  assemble  together  in  flocks.  They 
are  called  Birch  Partridges  in  Nova  Scotia; 
with  us  "White  Game,  or  White  Partridge. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  White  Par- 
tridge of  Mr.  Edwards  is  a mere  variety  of 
this  bird,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  that 
great  naturalist  Mr.  Pennant,  w'ho  says  he 
has  received  both  from  Norway.  But  with 
tlw  most  diligent  inquiry  w'e  cannot  find 
more  than  one  species  known  in  that 
country,  where  they  ai’e  called  Bype,  but 
pronounced  Eeuper ; and  in  the  many  we 
have  seen  no  specific  distinction  could  be 
discovered. 

Supplement.  — We  are  informed  by 
Lord  Stanley  that  this  species  of  Grous 
has  bred  in  confinement  in  Ireland,  as  he 
has  been  assured  by  the  person  who  saw 
both  the  pai'ents,  and  their  young  while 
they  were  small.  His  Lordship  thinks 
these  were  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Shan- 
non. 

Puckeridge. — See  Goatsucker. 

PufBn.  — [ Yarrell,  iii.  472 ; Hewitson, 
cxxvii.  400.]  Alca  arctica,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
211,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  549  ; Ind.  Orn  ii. 
p.  792,  3.  Anas  ai’ctica,  Raii  Syn.  p.  120, 
A.  5 ; IVill.  p.  244,  t.  65.  Fratercula,  Bris. 
vi.  p.  81,  1,  t.  0,  f . 2 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p.  380. 
Le  Macareux,  Buf.  ix.  p.  358,  t.  26.  Puffin, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  232 ; Ib.  fol.  135,  t.  H.  ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  427  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  325 ; 
Albin,  ii.  t.  78,  79  ; Edw.  t.  358,  f.  1 ; Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p.  314,  3 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t. 
225  ; Do71.  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  8 ; Tl'alc.  Syn.  i. 
t.  87  ; Fult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  17.. — The  weight 
of  this  species  of  Auk  is  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  ounces ; length  exceeds  twelve 
inches.  The  bill  is  of  a ver\'  singular  form  ; 
it  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep  at  the 
base,  much  compressed  sidew-ays,  and 
arched,  but  ends  in  a point,  whei'e  the  up- 
per mandible  is  a little  hooked ; at  the 
base  of  this  mandible  is  an  elevated  rim, 
full  of  small  punctures  of  a light  colour ; 
next  to  which  is  a siiace  of  a bluish  grey, 
at  tbe  bottom  of  which  the  nostrils  are 
lodged  at  the  edge,  which  is  a long  narrow 
slit ; from  thenco  it  is  orange-coloured 
with  four  oblique  furrows ; tbe  under  man- 
dible corresponds  in  colour,  but  has  only 
three  furrows  ; irides  hazel,  in  some  grey- 
ish ; orbits  red ; above  the  eye  is  a trian- 
gular callous  protuberance,  beneath  an  ob- 
long one ; the  top  of  the  head  and  whole 
upper  parts  arc  black,  passing  round  the 
neck  in  a collar;  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
all  the  under  jiarts  arc  pure  white;  the 
chin  in  some  is  grey,  in  others  white,  and 
th(^  cheeks  are  grey ; quills  dusky;  tail 
short,  and  consists  of  sixteen  feathers ; 
legs  and  feel  orange  ; claws  black,  the  in- 
ner one  much  hooked.  It  is  remarked 
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that  the  bill  of  this  bii'd  varies  much  ac- 
cording to  age ; at  first  it  has  no  furrows, 
and  is  of  a dusky  colour,  the  yellow  colour 
and  furrows  increasing  with  age.  These 
birds  appear  on  many  pai'ts  of  our  rocky 
coast  about  the  middle  of  Apiil,  and  begin 
to  breed  about  the  middle  of  May.  On 
tile  stupendous  cliffs  of  Dover,  and  other 
such  places,  they  deposit  their  single  egg 
in  the  holes  and  crevices ; in  other  j)laces 
they  burrow  like  rabbits,  if  the  soil  is 
light ; but  more  frequently  take  possession 
of  rabbit-burrows,  and  lay  their  egg  many 
feet  under  ground,  d'his  is  the  case  on 
Priestholm  Isle,  off  the  coast  of  Anglesea, 
and  other *small  islands  off  St.  David’s, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy.  On  St.  Marga- 
ret’s Island,  off  that  place,  we  have  seen 
the  fishermen  draw  them  out  of  their 
holes  in  a singular  manner : by  intro- 
ducing the  hand  it  is  seized  by  the  Puffin, 
who  suffers  itself  to  be  drawn  out,  as  it 
will  not  quit  its  hold.  In  other  places 
they  are  caught  with  ferrets,  and  the 
young  are  taken  and  pickled.  About  the 
latter  end  of  August  they  retire  from  our 
coast,  and  ai’e  all  completely  migi-ated  by 
the  beginning  of  September,  together  with 
the  Eazorbill  and  Guillemot.  The  egg  is 
white,  about  the  size  of  a Hen’s.  At  Do- 
ver this,  as  well  as  the  EazorbiU,  is  indis- 
criminately called  Willock ; it  is  also  va- 
riously called  Coulterneb,  Lunda  Bouger, 
Mullet,  Gulderhead,  Bottlenose,  Pope, 
Marrot,  and  Sea  Pari’ot.  The  principal 
food  of  these  birds  is  small  fish,  particu- 
larly sprats,  with  which  they  feed  their 
you,ng.  It  is  not  known  to  what  part  they 
go  when  they  retire  from  us ; but  they 
have  been  found  in  abundance  in  various 
pai'ts  of  the  northern  as  weU  as  southern 
hemist^here. 

Supplement. — It  is  an  unusual  circum- 
stance for  this  species  to  remain  on  any 
part  of  our  coast  in  winter,  but  in  the  most 
tempei'ate  part,  the  south  of  Devonshii’e, 
it  occasionally  occurs  at  that  season.  A 
specimen  brought  to  us  on  the  27th  of  Fe- 
bniary,  1811,  had  the  feathers  between 
the  biU  and  eye  dusky,  extending  also 
round  the  eye  : the  cheeks  and  chin  grey  : 
the  bill  and  legs  not  so  orange  as  in  sum- 
mer. The  egg  of  this  bird  is  sometimes 
obscurely  speckled  with  cinereous.  Few 
birds  have  acquired  so  many  provincial 
names  as  this  : for  besides  those  before 
mentioned,  it  is  in  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands  called  Tommy,  Tomnorry,  or 
'J’aminorie  ; and,  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
Bass-cock,  Ailsa-cock,  Tomnoddy,  Cock- 
andy,  and  Bowger. 

Puffinet. — See  Guillemot,  Black. 

Puffin,  Manx.— See  Shearwater. 


Puit. — See  Gull,  Black-headed. 

Purre.  — Tringa  cinclus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p, 
251,  18  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  080 ; Raii  Syn. 
p.  100,  A.  13 — 190,  11 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
735,  35  ; Bris.  v.  p.  211,  10,  t.  10,  f.  1 ; 16. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  207.  L’Alouette  do  IMer,  Biif. 
vii.  p.  548.  Sanderling,  Albin,  iii.  t.  88. 
Purre,  or  Stint,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  200,  t.  71 ; 
16.  fol.  120  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  300  ; Will. 
p.  220  ; 16.  Angl.  p.  305 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p. 
182,  30  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  t.  32 ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  15  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  174 ; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  150.  Tringa  ruficollis, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  080?;  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  730, 
30  ? Eed-necked  Sandpiper,  Lath.  Syn.  v. 
p.  183,  31  ? Provincial : Ox-bird ; Ox-eye  ; 
Least  Snipe  ; Wagtail.  — This  species  of 
Sandpiper  is  near  eight  inches  in. length; 
weight  about  an  ounce  and  three-quarters. 
Bill  black,  one  inch  and  a quarter  long ; 
irides  dark.  The  head  and  hind  pai-t  of 
the  neck  pale  ash-coloured  brown,  streaked 
ivith  dusky,  with  a whitish  line  between 
the  bill  and  eye ; back  and  wing-coverts 
more  brown,  dashed  with  ash-colour; 
greater  coverts  darker,  tipped  with  white  ; 
fore  part  of  the  neck  white,  mixed  with 
brown ; breast  and  belly  white ; quills 
dusky,  with  more  or  less  white  at  the 
base ; the  shafts  of  some  and  the  second- 
aries tipped  with  white,  and  edged  with 
cinereous;  the  tail  consists  of  twelve  fea- 
thers ; the  two  middle  ones  rather  longest, 
dusky,  edged  with  ash-colour ; the  rest 
brownish  ash-colour,  edged  ■with  a lighter 
shade;  legs  dusky.  In  some  birds  the 
head  is  without  dusky  streaks ; others 
streaked  on  the  back,  and  rufous-brown  on 
the  rump,  mixed  with  dusky.  Dr.  Latham 
has  given  another  varietj%  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  the  markings,  and  less  in  size, 
measuring  only  six  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters in  length.  The  Purre  is  found  on  all 
our  coasts  during  winter,  but  seems  most 
pai-tial  to  the  flat  sandy  shores  and  inlets, 
where  lai'ge  flocks  are  seen  in  company 
■\rith  Sanderlings.  It  is  suspected  some 
few  remain  with  us  all  the  year,  and  of 
course  breed  here  ; but  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  any  after  the  month  of 
May  till  the  middle  of  August.  In  the 
very  extensive  sandy  flats  on  the  coast  of 
Caermarthenshii’e  we  have  seen  thousands 
of  these  mixed  with  Sanderlings  during 
the  winter ; but  they  all  depart  in  Ai^iil, 
at  which  time  the  Dunlin  appears  there 
for  a short  time.  These  three  species  are 
indiscriminately  called  Sanderlings.  [This 
is  certainly  the  Dunlin  in  winter  plumage. 
See  Dunlin,  where  references  are  given  to 
figures  of  the  bhd  and  egg.] 

Puttock. — See  Kite  ; and  Buzzard,  Com- 
mon. 
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Quail. — [Yarrell,  ii.  413  ; Hewitson,  Lxxii. 
284.]  Tetrao  Coturuix,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
278,  20  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  705  ; Raii  Syn. 
p.  58,  A.  0 ; Will.  p.  121,  t.  29  ; Bris.  i.  p. 
247,  14;  16.  8vo,  i.  p.  09.  Perdix  Cotur- 
nix,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  051,  28 ; Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  280  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p. 
320.  La  Caille,  Bvf.  ii.  p.  449,  t.  10.  Quail, 

Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  97  ; 16.  fol.  87,  t.  M.  0 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  320,  B. ; Albin,  i.  t.  30; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  109;  Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  779, 

24 ; Sup.  p.  222 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t. 

138  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  185 ; Fult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  7.  — This  species  of  Partridge  is 
about  seven  inches  and  a half  in  length. 
BiU  dusky ; irides  hazel ; in  old  male 
birds  yellow.  The  cro^Ti  of  the  head  is 
black,  transversely  marked  with  rufous- 
brown  ; down  the  middle  is  a yellowish 
white  line  ; above  the.  eye,  passing  back- 
wai’ds,  is  another  line  of  the  same  colour  ; 
on  the  chin  and  throat  is  a black  mark 
which  turns  upwards  to  the  ears  ; the  rest 
of  those  parts  ai-e  white ; the  hind  part  of 
the  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  tail-coverts 
are  nifous-brown  ; the  middle  of  each  fea- 
ther streaked  with  yellowish  white,  sur- 
rounded more  or  less  with  black  ; sides  the 
same,  but  have  not  so  much  of  the  white 
streaks  ; breast  light  ferruginous-brown  ; 
shafts  white;-  belly  paler;  wing-coverts 
pale  ruforis-brown,  streaked  like  the  back, 
but  more  minutely ; quills  dusky,  the  outer 
webs  more  or  less  mottled  with  yellowish 
white  ; tail  dusky,  tipped  with  white,  and 
consists  of  twelve  short  feathers  hid  by  the 
coverts.  The  fenfale  difl’ers  in  having  no 
black  chin  or  throat,  but  only  a dusky 
mark  from  the  ears  passing  downw'ards ; 
the  breast  is  also  spotted  with  dusky,  and 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  crossed  with  yel- 
lowish white  bars ; in  other  respects  the 
sexes  are  alike.  The  legs  of  both  are  of  a 
light  yellowish  brown.  The  Quail  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  old  woiid,  but  not  in 
America.  It  is  a bold  bird,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  in  Cliina  for  fighting,  as  we 
do  our  Game  Cocks.  In  the  flight  season, 
when  these  birds  migrate  to  and  from  the 
north,  they  are  found  in  prodigious  quan- 
tities in  aU  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  contains  no  less  than  forty-five 
principal  ones.  It  is  said  an  hundred 
thousand  have  been  taken  in  one  day  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

A small  portion  only  extend  their  flight  to 
this  country.  'With  us  they  appear  the 
beginning  of  May  in  our  cultivated  cham- 
paign  counties,  but  in  much  less  quantity 
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than  formerly.  On  their  first  arrival  the 
males  are  continually  making  a w'histling 
note,  three  times  successively  repeated ; 
which  being  imitated  by  a whistle  or  quail- 
call,  they  are  easily  enticed  into  a net : but 
in  this  way  rai’ely  any  but  males  are  taken. 
Great  numbers  were  annually  sent  to  Lon- 
don from  France  aUve  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  grow  fat  in  confinement,  where 
they  seem  to  lose  much  of  their  pugnacious 
disposition.  Like  the  Partridge  it  makes 
little  or  no  nest ; but  the  female  deposits 
eight  or  ten  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  blotched  or  spotted  with 
dusky,  but  subject  to  great  variety  as  to 
the  ground  colour  and  disposition  of  the 
spots.  Green  wheat  is  the  principal  place 
of  their  resort  with  us,  where  they  breed  ; 
and  in  the  stubble  of  that  grain  the  sports- 
man most  commonly  finds  them.  In  Oc- 
tober they  leave  us,  and  return  south, 
leaving  some  few  (probably  of  a later 
brood)  behind  to  brave  the  severity  of  our 
winter.  Several  instances  of  theii-  having 
been  killed  in  that  season  have  come  to 
our  knowledge. 

Supplement. — Dr.  Latham  remarks  that 
he  has  known  two  instances  where  twenty 
eggs  have  been  found  in  the  nest  of  a 
Quail.  This  proUficacy  is  the  occasion  of 
the  immense  flocks  that  are  annually  no- 
ticed on  their  passage,  spring  and  autumn, 
in  various  paits  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
especially  in  the  Crimea,  and  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea.  In  the  island  of  Stefano 
they  ai-rive  in  great  flights  in  the  month  of 
May,  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  If  full 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  Baron  de  Tott, 
these  birds  migrate  by  night;  a circum- 
stance apparently  extremely  unnatural,  be- 
cause none  of  those  birds  whose  natural 
habits  obUge  them  to  feed  by  day,  and 
roost  or  repose  by  night,  can  see  dis- 
tinctly after  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and 
are  so  foolishly  blind,  and  so  extremely 
fearful  of  flying,  that  nothing  but  alarm 
can  force  them  to  take  w’ing.  Thus  it  is 
asserted  that  these  birds,  during  the  fine 
weather,  are  dispersed  over  the  Crimea, 
but  assemble  at  the  approach  of  autumn 
to  cross  the  Black  Sea,  over  to  the  south- 
ern coast,  wdience  they  pursue  their  course 
into  warmer  regions  : the  order  of  this  mi- 
gration is  said  to  be  invariable.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  the  Quails,  in  a body, 
choo.se  one  of  those  serene  days,  when  the 
wind,  blowing  from  the  north  at  sun-set, 
promises  them  a fine  night ; they  thou  re- 
poir  to  the  strand,  take  tlicir  departure  at 
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six  or  seven  iu  the  evening,  and  have 
finished  a journey  of  fifty  leagues  by  day- 
break. Nets  are  spread  on  the  opi^osite 
shore,  and  the  bird-catchers,  waiting  for 
their  arrival,  take  them  iu  great  abun- 
dance. Such  an  account  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  theory,  not  only  from  the  pre- 
concerted plan  of  migration,  and  the 
unnatural  time  of  fiight,  but  also  the  time  j 
stated  for  the  performance  of  so  short  a j 
journey  for  an  aerial  animal  endowed  with 
such  powers  of  rapid  transportation.  In- 
stead of  the  distance  of  150  miles  requiring 
the  whole  of  an  equinoxial  night  (twelve 
hours),  such  a journey  would  with  ease  be 
performed  in  less  than  two  hours.  It  is 
only  nocturnal  feeders  that  fiy  by  night, 
as  we  have  before  noticed ; and  these  are 
either  of  the  aquatic  kind,  or  soft  and 
long-billed  birds  (nocturnal  birds  of  prey 
excepted),  who  feel  out  their  food,  and  are 
capable  of  finding  it  by  other  means  than 
that  of  sight:  whereas  granivorous  birds 
cannot  feed  even  by  moonlight,  and  actually 
require  daylight  for  all  their  operations ; 
and  sleep  by  night.  In  respect  therefore 
to  the  migrative  part  of  the  above  account, 
it  is  unnatural  and  inconsistent  with  daily 
observations ; but  that  vast  numbers  of 
Quails  visit  and  re-visit  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea  twice  in  the  year  cannot  be 
doubted.  M.  Galt,  in  his  ‘ Voyages  and 
Travels,’  speaks  of  the  migration  of  Quails 
from  the  Continent  of  Euro2)e,  in  Sejit.,  to 
Sicily.  “ Being  fatigued  lij'  their  flight,'’ 
says  our  authoi',  “ are  easily  shot  on  their 
arrival.  The  pleasure  which  the  Palermi- 
tans take  in  this  sport  is  incredible. 
Crowds  of  all  ages  and  degrees  assemble 
on  the  shore,  and  the  number  of  spoils- 
men is  prodigious.”  The  number  in  boats 
is  described  to  be  greater  than  those  on 
land,  and  all  impatiently  watching  night 
and  day  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Quails. 

“ Enviable  is  the  lot,”  says  this  writer,  “ of 
the  idle  apprentice,  who,  with  a borrowed 
old  musket  or  pistol,  no  matter  how  un- 
safe, has  gained  xiossession  of  the  farthest  I 
accessible  rock,  where  there  is  but  room  j 
for  himself  and  his  dog,  which  he  has  fed  : 
Avith  bread  only  all  the  year  i-ound  for  | 
these  delightful  days,  and  which  sits  in  as 
happy  expectation  as  himself  for  the  oi'ri- 
val  of  the  Quails.”  The  ()uail  remains  all 
the  year  in  Portugal,  and  we  are  assured 
by  an  excellent  sjiortsman, Captain  Latbam, 
that  he  thinks  they  are  more  plentiful  in 
that  country  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
That  the  migration  of  these  birds  was  well 
known  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  evinced  by  several  passages  in  the 
sacred  writings.  In  tlie  jmssage  of  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt  we  find,  in  the  xvi. 
chap,  of  Exodus,  the  following,  “ And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  at  even  the  Quails  came 
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up,  and  covered  the  camp.”  Again,  in  the 
xi.  chap,  of  Numbers,  “ And  there  went 
forth  a wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought 
Quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  by 
the  camp,  as  it  were  a day’s  journey  on 
this  side,  and  as  it  were  a da}'’s  juurnej'  on 
the  other  side  round  about  the  camp,  and 
as  it  were  two  cubits  high  :ipon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  the  people  stood  uj)  all 
that  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  all  the 
next  day,  and  they  gathered  the  Quails  : 
he  that  gathered  least  gathered  ten  ho- 
mers ; and  they  spread  them  all  abroad  for 
themselves  round  about  the  camp.” 

[Quail,  American. — Virginian  Colin,  Yar- 
rell,  ii.  401.  Perdix  borealis,  Temm.  Man. 
d’Ornitli.  iv.  335.  — “ The  adult  male  has 
the  beak  almost  black ; the  hides  hazel ; 
ui)2ier  part  of  the  head  dark  chestnut- 
brown  ; these  feathers  occasionally  ele- 
vated, forming  a crest ; from  the  forehead 
to  the  eye,  and  from  thence  over  and  be- 
hind the  eai’-covei-ts,  a band  of  pure  white ; 
below  this  a band  of  dark  chestnut-brown 
and  black,  which  reaches  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  where  the  brown  feathers  ai'e  white 
in  the  middle ; the  up2>er  2>art  of  the  back 
and  the  wing-coverts  reddish  brown  ; lower 
part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  U2q)er  taB- 
covei'ts  a mottled  greyish  brown,  with  a 
few  S23ots  of  dark  brown  ; wing-primaries 
greyish  brown ; the  scapulai-s  and  ter- 
tials  very  dark  brown,  with  bufl'-coloured 
margins;  tail-feathers  bluish  grey;  chin 
and  throat  white,  with  a gorget  of  black 
below ; breast  and  belly  huffy  white, 
with  transverse  bars  of  black ; sides, 
flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts  varied  with 
reddish  brown  and  bufty  white ; legs  and 
claws  reddish  brown.  The  whole  length 
is  rather  more  than  nine  inches.  From 
the  car2>al  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing 
four  inches  and  a half:  the  wing  in  form 
rounded  ; the  first  and  eighth  feathers  of 
the  same  length  ; the  second  equal  to  the 
sixth,  but  not  so  long  as  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  each  other,  but  the  fourth  rather  the 
longest  m the  wing.  The  female  is  rather 
smaller  thim  the  male;  the  band  before 
and  behind  the  eye  is  less  conspicuous; 
the  light-coloured  edges  of  the  scaxmlai’s 
and  tertials  are  more  white  than  buff-co- 
loured ; the  chin  and  throat  are  pale  buff- 
colour;  the  breast  is  nearly  white,  with 
much  less  of  the  reddish  brown  coWur  on 
the  U2)23er  xiort,  the  sides,  or  the  flanks. 
Veiy  young  birds,  Mr.  Audubon  says,  have 
the  beak  brownish  yellow;  irides  light  ha- 
zel ; the  general  colour  of  the  upper  xJOi'ts 
light  yellowish  brown,  patched  with  grey  ; 
sides  of  the  head  dusky.” — Yarrell,  ii.  411. 
Col.  Montagu  incidentally  mentions  this 
American  bird  as  having  occurred  in 
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Britain  (see  Grosbeak, Whitewinged,  p.  137), 
but  he  seems  only  to  allude  to  the  occur- 
rence for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the 
introduction  of  such  sU'ngglors  into  our 
lists  on  grounds  so  uuteiialile:  he  truly 
describes  them  ns  “ turned  out  in  some 
parts  of  the  Britisli  Empire  with  n view  to 
establish  the  breed.”  The  practice  con- 
tinues up  to  the  i>rcsent  time  : the  birds 
are  continually  “ turned  out,”  and,  being 
of  a very  tame  and  trusting  nature,  rarely 
escape  many  days  unmolested : they  are  de- 
stroyed, and  their  destruction  chronicled 
in  our  periodicals  every  year.] 

[Quad,  Andalusian.  — .\ndalusian  Hemi- 
pode,  Yarrell,  ii.  431.  Hemipodius  tachy- 
dromus  (.Andalusian  Turnix),  Gould.  Birds 
of  Europe,  iv.  PI.  3(i4.  Turnix  tachj'drome, 
Temm.  Man.  d’Omith.  ii.  404,  and  Turnix 
a croissans,  ii.  495 ; Turnix  tachydrome, 
iv.  340.  Hemipodius,  characters  of  the 
genus : “ Beak  moderate,  slendei',  very 
compressed.  Culmen  elevated  and  curved 
towards  the  point.  Nostrils  lateral,  linear, 
longitudinally  cleft,  partly  closed  by  a 
membrane.  Tai’sns  rather  long.  Toes  three 
before,  entirely  divided  ; no  posterior  toe. 
Tail  composed  of  weak  yielding  feathers 
clustered  together,  and  concealed  by  the 
feathers  of  the  back.  Al'ings  moderate,  the 
first  quill-feather  the  longest.”  — Gould. 
Mr.  Goatley,  of  Chiiiping  Norton,  was  the 
first  to  mention  the  occurrence  of  this 
bird  in  Biitain,  in  the  ‘ Annals  and  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History  ’ for  1845,  and  re- 
printed at  p.  872  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Goatley  says  : — “I  have 
recently  received  a bird  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  new  to  this  country ; it  is  a Quail 
having  no  back  toe.  * * * The  bird  was 
shot  by  the  gamekeeper  on  the  Cora  wall 
estate,  in  this  county  (Oxfordshire),  about 
three  mUes  from  hence,  and  has  been 
kindly  presented  to  me.  It  was  found  in 
a field  of  barley.  * * ♦ It  was  shot  on 
the  29th  of  October,  since  which  time  ano- 
ther has  been  killed  near  tlie  same  spot, 
by  the  same  person,  hut  its  head  was  shot 
ofl',  and  otherwise  so  mutilated  as  to  be 
unfit  for  jjreseiwation ; this  might  pro- 
bably complete  the  pair,  mine  being  a 
male  bird  ; it  had  in  its  gizzard  two  or 
three  husks  of  barley,  several  small  seeds 
similar  to  charlock,  some  particles  of  gravel , 
and  was  very  fat.”  Subsequently  Mr. 
Goatley  most  kindly  sent  me  the  bird 
itself,  accompanied  by  a photograj)!!,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  showing  both  to  all 
our  London  ornithologists,  and  of  publish- 
ing the  subjoined  particulars  in  the  ‘ Zoo- 
logist,’ at  p.  980  of  the  same  volume : — 
“ In  compliance  with  Air.  Goatley’s  re-, 
quest,  I have  drawn  up  such  a description 
of  the  specimen  as  1 trust  will  servo  to 


distinguish  the  present  from  any  other 
species  inhabiting  Britain.,  1 felt  very  re- 
luctant to  undertake  the  task,  fearing  my 
inability  to  describe  it  with  sufTiuient  ac- 
curacy : and  I must  bog  that  professed 
ornithologists  will  make  every  allowance 
for  one  whose  attention  has  been  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  other  branches  of 
Natural  History.  I may  also  observe  that 
the  particulars  of  admeasurement,  &c., 
prior  to  stuffing,  have  been  kindly  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Goatley ; and  also  that  the 
bird  differs  most  materially  I'rom  the  pre- 
viously published  description  (Zool.  872) 
compiled  from  Temminck  and  Gould,  and 
especially  from  the  beautiful  figures  of  H. 
tracliydromus  in  the  ‘ Birds  of  Europe  ;’ 
indeed  the  differences  are  so  great  as  to 
induce  a doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
species.  A much  greater  resemblance  is 
observable  between  the  specimen  before 
me  and  one  from  India,  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  the  British  Museum,  under 
the  name  of  Turnix  maculosa,  and  of  which 
the  following  synonj-ms  appeal-  in  the  list 
of  Gallinm  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  41 : 
— ‘ The  Crescent  Quail.  Turnix  maculosa, 
Steph.  Hemipodius  maculosus,  Temm.  Pig. 
et  Gall.  iii.  6,  31.  T.  maculatus,  Viell. 
Gall.  Ois.  t.  217.’  The  heuk  has  the  upper 
mandible  bi-own,  inclining  to  lead-colour  ; 
the  lower  mandible  is  of  the  same  colour 
at  the  tip,  but  nearly  yellow  towards  the 
base ; the  gape  in  the  living  bird  is  yel- 
low. The  slender  elongate  form  of  the 
beak  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
Common  Quail.  The  ii-ides  are  pale  yel- 
low ; the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head 
are  dark  brown,  each  feather  having  a slen- 
der pale  mai-gin ; the  feathers  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  are  spotted  with  dork  brown, 
liale  testaceous,  and  bright  rust-colour ; 
those  on  the  back  and  rump  are  ferrugi- 
nous-brown, with  irregular  transverse 
bands  of  dark  brown  or  black,  and  a broad 
irregular  band  of  pale  testaceous ; those 
covering  the  wings  have  the  same  colours, 
but  the  black  bands  in  each  are  consoli- 
dated into  one  conspicuous  blackish  patch  ; 
the  throat  is  pale  ferruginous,  each  feather 
being  tijiped  with  dark  brown  ; there  is  a 
broad  central  line  down  the  breast  of  the 
same  colour,  but  on  each  side  of  this  line 
the  feathers  are  testaceous,  each  having  a 
transverse  black  patch ; the  lower  breast 
and  belly  are  testaceous,  and  the  featliers 
about  the  vent  of  nearly  the  same  colour, 
but  rather  brighter  ; the  wing-feathers  are 
dusky  brown,  with  pale  mottled  margins  : 
the  legs  and  feet  of  the  living  bird  were 
pale  yellow.  'The  total  length  of  tho  bird, 
when  laid  on  its  back  before  skinning,  was 
six  and  a half  inches  : tho  expansion  of 
tho  wings  from  tip  to  tip  twelve  inches ; 
tho  length  of  each  wing,  from  the  lle.\iu-e 
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to  tlio  end,  three  and  a half  inches.  The 
beak  from  the  tip  to  the  gape,  six-tenths 
of  an  incli ; from  the  tip  to  the  commence- 
ment of  feathers  on  the  forehead  four- 
teuths  of  an  inch.  Length  of  the  tarsus 
one  inch  ; of  the  inner  toe  five-tenths  of 
an  inch  ; of  the  middle  toe  eight-tenths  ; 


Rafter. — See  Flycatcher,  Spotted. 

Rail.  — A genus  of  bu-ds,  the  characters 
of  which  ai-e : Bill  slender,  a little  com- 
pressed, and  slightly  incurvated.  Nostrils 
small.  Tongue  rough  at  the  end.  Body 
much  compressed.  Tail  very  short. 

Rail,  or  Water  Rail. — [Farreii,  iii.  125; 
Heioitnon,  cv.  373.]  Rallus  aquaticus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  202,  2;  Gmel.  Sijst.  ii.  p.  712; 
Raii  Syn.  p.  113,  A.  2 ; Ib.  190,  12  ; Will. 
p.  231,  t.  56  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  755,  1 ; BHs. 
V.  p.  151,  1,  t.  12,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  251. 
Gallina  serica  Gesneri,  Raii  Syn.  p.  114, 
4 ? Will.  p.  235.  Le  Rale  d'eau,  Buf.  viii. 
p;  154,  t.  13.  Velvet  Runner,  Will.  Angl. 
p.  313  ? Water  Rail,  Bilcock,  Brook  Ouzel, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  214,  t.  75  ; Ib.  fol.  130,  t. 
E.  E. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  314  ; Albin,  i.  t.  77  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  227,  1 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
V.  t.  169  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  171 ; Bull.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  15  ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  104 ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  13.  Provincial : 
Runner;  Grey- skit ; Skiddy-cock;  Oai-- 
cock. — The  length  of  this  bird' is  about 
twelve  inches  ; weight  four  ounces  and  a 
half.  Bill  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long, 
of  a dusky  colour,  reddish  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  and  greater  part  of  the  lower 
mandible ; irides  red.  The  whole  upper 
part  of  the  jilumage  is  of  an  olive-brown, 
the  middle  of  each  feather  black ; beneath, 
from  chin  to  vent,  deep  ash-colour,  mixed 
with  brown  on  the  lower  belly  and  vent ; 
on  the  sides,  about  the  thighs,  there  are 
several  transverse  bars  of  black  and  white; 
quills  dusky ; tail  shoi’t  and  black,  covered 
by  the  feathers  above ; under  tail-coverts 
white  ; legs  reddish  brown  ; toes  long  and 
slender,  divided  to  their  origin.  In  some 
there  are  a few  feathers  at  the  elbow  of  the 
wing  on  the  coverts  that  are  barred  black 
and  white,  and  the  tail-feathers  margined 
with  brown  ; the  middle  ones  wholly  oli- 
vaceous-brown. Others  have  the  feathers 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  margined  with 
white.  But  this  last  vai-iety,  as  mentioned 
by  other  authors,  we  believe  is  more  rare. 
The  only  difference  between  the  sexes  is, 
the  bill  of  the  male  being  longer  and  more 
red.  The  Rail  is  by  no  means  a plentiful 
species,  but  is  sometimes  found  through- 


of the  outer  toe  five  and  a half  tenths.” — 
Newman  in  Zool.  989.  A third  specimen 
has  been  reported  from  Yorkshire,  shot 
during  1865,  but  of  this  I have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  satisfactory  particulars.] 

Queest. — See  Dove,  Ring. 


out  most  parts  of  England  in  low  situa- 
tions, about  water-courses  and  rivulets, 
where  it  seeks  shelter  amongst  sedge- 
rushes  and  reeds,  and  is  seldom  put  to 
flight  except  pressed  by  dogs,  rather  de- 
pending on  its  legs  for  safety.  It  swims, 
and  even  dives  well  occasionally ; but  it 
delights  more  in  wet  ground,  and  shallow 
water  it  can  jvade  through  without  swim- 
ming. Its  principal  food  is  worms,  slugs, 
and  insects.  When  roused  it  flies  only  a 
small  distance,  and  that  in  a heavy  and 
awkward  manner,  with  its  legs  hanging 
down.  It  runs  nimbly,  and  frequently 
flirts  up  its  tail.  The  nest  is  rai-ely  found  ; 
it  is  made  of  sedge  and  coai-se  grass, 
amongst  the  thickest  aquatic  plants ; fre- 
quently in  willow-beds.  In  such  a situa- 
tion we  found  one  with  six  eggs  of  a spot- 
less white,  and  very  smooth,  rather  larger 
than  that  of  a Blackbu’d ; the  shape  a short 
oval,  with  both  ends  nearly  alike.  This 
bird  continues  mth  us  all  the  year,  and  by 
many  is  erroneously  believed  to  be  the 
Land  Rail  metamoi’phosed  ; which  tliey 
say  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  not  know- 
ing perhaps  that  bird  leaves  this  country 
at  that  season.  The  very  great  difference 
in  the  bills  might  have  taught  them  other- 
wise, without  minute  investigation ; for 
that  part  can  never  change  its  form  by 
season  or  climate.  It  is  found  in  most 
paids  of  Europe ; is  sometimes  very  fat, 
and  as  well  flavoured  as  a Land  Rail.  [In 
my  little  book  intituled  ‘ Birdsnesting,’ 
Mr.  Bond  expresses  an  opinion  that  Col. 
Montagu  was  in  error  as  to  the  description 
of  the  egg  : he  says,  “ I have  seen  scores 
of  eggs,  not  a pure  white  one  among  them, 
always  creamy  white,  with  more  or  less 
small  reddish  dots  and  spots.”] 

Supplement.  — We  have  been  favoured 
with  the  following  account  from  Mr.  Holds- 
worth,  which  was  given  to  him  by  a naval 
officer,  and  which  appears  to  favour  the 
opinion  that  the  Water  Rail  is  migratory 
in  some  parts  of  tlie  world,  if  not  in  Eng- 
land. This  officer  (Mr.  Clark)  states  that 
one  of  these  birds  was  taken  on  boai'd  his 
Majesty’s  ship  ‘ Merlin,’  on  her  return  from 
Newfoundland,  after  flying  about  the  ship 
for  three  days ; the  nearest  land  at  the 
time  was  the  AVestern  Islands,  distant 
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about  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues  ; and 
the  ship  had  then  been  ten  days  at  sea. 
This  gentleman  further  remarks  that  he 
was  surprised  to  find  the  bird  in  good  con- 
ditiorit  It  ate  small  bits  of  mutton  readily, 
and  in  a week  would  take  food  from  the 
hand.  It  was  kept  alive  for  some  time 
after  their  arrival  at  Portsmoutli,  but  being 
neglected  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clark,  it 
died;  This  gentleman  speaks  with  con- 
fidence as  to  the  bird  being  the  Water 
Bail,  as  he  had  shot  them  frequently  both 
in  England  and  in  Portugal,  and  says  it  is 
commonly  called  Skiddy-cock  in  Devon- 
shire. Neither  the  season  of  the  year  nor 
the  state  of  the  wind  or  weather  is  men- 
tioned, but  it  is  well  known  our  ships  re- 
turn from  the  Newfoundland  station  in 
the  autumn.  Although  this  account  seems 
to  imply  that  the  bii'd  was  on  the  wing  for 
three  days  and  nights,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  actually  dying  all  that 
time ; but  that  it  rested  on  some  part  of 
the  ship  at  night,  and  by  that  means  was 
seen  again  in  the  morning.  It  has  been 
remarked  to  us  that  the  Bail  is  vastly  more 
abundant  in  the  marshes  of  Devonshire  in 
the  autumn  than  at  any  other  time.  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  at  that 
season  they  are  in  their  most  multiplied 
state,  so  soon  after  the  breeding  season, 
and  more  particularly  noticed  by  sports- 
men at  that  time,  when  in  pursuit  of 
Snipes.  Similar  observations  have  been 
macle  in  other  parts  of  England,  but  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  same  causes.  On 
the  European  continent  it  has  been  es- 
teemed a migratory  species,  retiiing  from 
the  northern  to  the  more  southern  parts 
in  the  autumn.  Buffon  says  they  pass 
Malta  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ; and  that 
a flight  of  them  were  seen  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Portugal 
in  the  month  of  April ; some  of  which 
were  so  fatigued  as  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  taken  -with  the  hand. 

Hail,  Land. — See  Gallinule  Crake. 


Rail,  Lesser  Spotted  Water. 
Rail,  Spotted. 


See 

Gallinule, 

Spotted. 


Rain-Fowl. — See  Woodpecker,  Green. 


Hatch,  Rotch,  or  Rotchie.  — See  Auk, 
Little. 


Raven. — {Yarrell,  ii.  65  ; Hewitson,  Ivii. 
220.]  Corvus  Corax,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  155, 
2 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  304  ; Ind.  Om.  i.  p. 
150,  1 ; Leith.  Syn.  Suj).  ii.  p.  106 ; Tictoick. 
JJr.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  OH  ; Shaic,  Zool.  vii.  p. 
.341.  CorvuM,  Raii  Syn.  p.  :ii).  A.  I ; JVUI. 
p.  82,  t.  8 ; Bris.  ii.  p.  8,  1 ; lb.  8vo,  i.  p! 


150.  Corbeau,  Buf.  iii.  p.  13,  t.  2.  Eaven, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  p.  218,  74 ; 16.  fol.  p.  75 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  134;  Albin,  ii.  t.  20;  Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  33  ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  307, 1 ; 
Sup.  p.  74  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  32  ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  4.  Corvus  australis,  Gmel.  Syst. 
i.  p.  305  ? Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  151,  2 ? South- 
Sea  Raven,  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  30!),  2 ? — This 
is  the  largest  species  of  the  Crow  genus  : 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  plumage  of 
the  sexes.  The  male  weighs  about  two 
pounds  seven  ounces ; the  female  four  or 
five  ounces  more ; length  near  two  feet. 
The  bill  is  black,  strong,  and  thick,  two 
inches  and  three-quarters  in  length  ; nos- 
trils covered  with  bristles  which  reach 
more  than  half-way  down  the  bill ; irides 
dusky.  The  whole  plumage  is  black,  the 
upper  parts  glossed  with  blue  ; the  under 
dull  and  dusky;  taff  consists  of  twelve  fea- 
thers, somewhat  rounded ; about  the  throat 
the  feathers  are  long,  loose,  and  sharp- 
pointed.  The  Eaven  is  a very  hardy, 
crafty,  and  wary  bird ; is  found  in  all 
climates.  The  Corvus  australis  of  Gmelin, 
which  Captain  Cook  found  in  the  Friendly 
Isles  in  the  South  Seas,  is  probably  no 
other  than  a variety  of  this  bird.  It  is  a 
voracious  species,  and  seems  to  possess 
much  of  the  habits  of  the  Vulture.  Like 
that  tribe  it  is  patient  in  hunger,  scents 
carrion  afar  off,  in  plenty  gluts  itself,  re- 
tires to  a small  distance  to  digest,  and 
then  returns  again.  In  this  respect  it  is 
useful  by  devouring  putrid  matter,  which 
would  be  highly  obnoxious.  On  this  ac- 
count it  would  be  treated  with  veneration, 
if  its  appetite,was  thus  confined  ; but  as  it 
destroys  young  lambs  and  sickly  sheep, 
which  it  makes  a prey  of  by  first  picking 
out  their  eyes,  the  husbandman  holds  it 
in  detestation.  Young  Chickens  and  Ducks 
are  no  less  respected  by  this  carnivorous 
bird.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is 
very  mischievous ; will  catch  ujd  anything 
glittering,  and  hide  it.  We  have  been 
assured,  by  a gentleman  of  veracity,  that 
his  butler  having  missed  a great  many  sil- 
ver spoons  and  other  articles,  without 
being  able  to  detect  the  thief  for  some 
time,  at  last  observed  a tame  Raven  with 
one  in  his  mouth,  and  watched  him  to  his 
hiding-place,  where  he  found  more  than 
a dozen.  The  Raven  generally  makes 
choice  of  the  largest  trees  to  build  in.  The 
nest  is  formed  of  sticks,  and  lined  with 
wool,  hair,  and  various  other  substances  : 
it  is  commonly  placed  in  the  fork  of  the 
larger  branches.  It  lays  five  or  six  eggs 
of  a bluish  green  colour,  blotched,  and 
spotted  with  brown  and  ash-colour,  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  a Crow ; their 
weight  from  six  to  seven  drams.  IMany 
breed  on  our  rocky  coasts,  where  liioy 
choose  tlie  most  iimcce-silile  plac,  s for 
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nidification.  At  this  time  they  ore  ex- 
cessively bold,  and  will  not  even  suffer  the 
Falcon  to  approach  their  nest  unpunished. 
The  male  and  female  pair  for  life,  and 
drive  their  young  from  their  haunt  as 
soon  as  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 
It  is  sometimes  found  quite  white,  or  pied. 

Supplement.  — In  the  second  Supple- 
ment to  the  ‘ General  Synopsis  ’ the  Grand 
Corbeau  of  Levaillant,  and  the  Corvus 
Cleiieus  of  M.  Sparrman,  are  said  to  be 
only  varieties  of  the  Common  Raven.  We 
cannot,  however,  perfectly  reconcile  the 
latter  to  be  so,  whatever  the  foi’mer  may 
he ; especially  as  it  cannot  be  an  accidental 
variety,  since  they  appear  in  small  flocks 
about  Rosetta  in  February,  where  they  mix 
witli  the  flocks  of  Crows  about  inhabited 
places.  The  habits  appear  different,  inde- 
pendent of  the  chin  being  invariably  white. 
The  Raven  is  the  earliest  breeder  amongst 
the  British  bii'ds,  frequently  beginning  a 
nest  before  the  middle  of  February.  Be- 
tween this  bird  and  its  egg  there  is  a 
greater  disproportion  than  in  any  species 
we  have  noticed,  taking  nearly  fifty  eggs 
to  make  the  weight  of  the  bird.  It  is  no 
uncommon  circumstance  for  these  birds  to 
make  their  nest  contiguous  to  a Rookery, 
and  by  their  continual  depredations  on  the 
nests  of  that  republic,  completely  to  drive 
them  away.  Several  such  instances  have 
occurred  to  our  knowledge,  where  the  Ra- 
vens were  obsei^'ed  to  rob  the  Rooks’  nests 
of  their  callow  brood,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  their  own  young  : and  it  has  been 
long  before  the  colony  recovered  its  usual 
population.  The  trachea  of  the  Raven  has 
a singular  structure  at  the  lower  part.  It 
is  represented  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  the 
‘ Berlin  Transactions  ’ by  Dr.  Bloch. 

[Razorbill.  — See  Auk,  BlackbiUed ; and 
Auk,  Eazorbilled.] 

[Redbacked  Shrike.  — See  Shrike,  Red- 
back.] 

[Redbilled  Heron. — See  Egret.] 

Redbreast.  — [Yarrell,  i;  257 ; Hewitson, 
xxviii.  98]  MotacUla  rubecula,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  337,  45  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  993  ; Eaii 
Syn.  p.  78,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  ICO,  t.  39  ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  520, 42 ; Bris.  iii.  p.  418,  21 ; Ib. 
8vo,  i.  p.  427.  Rouge-gorge,  Buf.  v.  p.  196, 
t.  11.  Redbreast,  Br.  Zool.  No.  147 ; Ib. 
fol.  100,  t.  S.  2 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  417,  D. ; 
Albin,  i.  t.  51 ; Ib.  Song  Birds,  t.  p.  55 ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  219,  t.  39 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds, 
t.  40 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  442,  38 ; Leioin, 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  107 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  238 ; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  123  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  9.  — This  weU-kuown  species  of 
Warbler  needs  httle  description.  The 


upper  parts  are  of  a yellowish  brown, 
tinged  with  ash-colour ; forehead,  and  from 
chin  to  breast,  of  a deep  rufous-orange ; 
beUy  and  vent  whitish.  The  plumage  of 
both  sexes  is  alike.  The  nestling-feathers 
of  young  birds  are  spotted ; and  they  do 
not  possess  the  red  on  the  breast  for  tw'o 
or  three  months  after  they  leave  the  nest. 
It  is  said  to  be  a migrative  species,  but 
from  no  other  reason  than  iheir  more  fre- 
quent and  numerous  appearance  about  our 
habitations  in  the  winter,  when  the  woods 
and  fields  are  destitute  of  insects ; it  is 
then  they  ask  the  protection  of  man,  and 
are  so  tame  as  to  enter  doors  and  windows, 
and  pick  up  the  crumbs  fallen  from  the 
table : here  they  too  frequently  fall  a sa- 
crifice to  the  W'atchful  cat.  It  sings  through- 
out the  winter,  except  in  severe,  Avealher. 
About  the  beginning  of  April  it  prepares  a 
nest  in  some  mossy  bank  or  outbuilding, 
composed  of  dead  leaves,  green  moss,  and 
stalks  of  plants,  lined  with  hair,  and  lays 
from  five  to  seven  Avhitish  eggs,  spotted 
■with  rust-colour  and  cinereous  ; their 
AA'eight  about  twenty-six  grains.  It  is  a 
constant  inhabitant  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  European  continent.  About  Bornholm 
it  is  called  Tomrni-lideu  ; in  Norway,  Peter 
Eonsmad;  in  Germany,  Thomas  Gierdet ; 
with  us,  Robin  Redbreast  and  Ruddock. 

Supplement.  — “ The  Redbreast,”  says 
Mr.  Fleming,  in  a letter  to  the  author,  “ is 
only  occasionally  observed  in  Zetland  after 
gales  of  Avind.”  Whether  in  the  spring  or 
autumn,  or  at  Avhat  season,  is  not  men- 
tioned ; but  most  probably  in  the  autumn, 
when  those  which  breed  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  European  continent 
may  be  shifting  their  quarters,  and  by 
accident  driven  from  Norway. 

[Redbreasted  Goosander.  1 See  Merganser, 

[Redbreasted  Merganser.]  Eedbreasted.] 

[Redbreasted  Goose.  — See  Goose,  Red- 
breasted.] 

[Eedbreasted  Shoveller. — See  Shoveler.] 

[Redbreasted  Snipe.  — See  God'nit,  Com- 
mon.] 

[Eedcrested  Duck.  1 See  Duck, 

[Redcrested  Pochard.  I Eedcrested 

[Redcrested  Whistling  Duck,  j Whistling. 

[Redfooted  Falcon.  — See  Falcon,  Red- 
footed.] 

Red-Game. — See  Grous,  Red. 

[Redheaded  Pochard. — See  Pochai'd.] 

Red-Hoop.— See  Finch,  Bui. 
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[Redlegged  Crow.— See  Crow,  Eedlegged.] 

[Redlegged  Gull,  of  Beudck.  — See  Gull, 
Blackheaded.] 

[Redlegged  Partridge.  — See  Partridge, 
Guernsey.] 

Red-Legs. — See  Gull,  Red-legged;  [and 
Sandpiper,  Purple.] 

[Rednecked  Grebe.  — See  Grebe,  Red- 
necked.] 

[Rednecked  Lobefoot.  ) See  Phalarope, 
[Rednecked  Phalarope.  j Red.] 

[Redpole,  Common. — See  Eedpole,  Lesser.] 

* Redpole,  Greater.  — Fringilla  cannabina, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  323,  28  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
.916  ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  458,  82.  Linaria  rubra 
major,  Bris.  iii.  p.  135,  30 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p. 
343  ; Baii  Syn.  p.  91,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  191, 
t.  46.  La  grande  linotte  des  vignes,  Buf. 
iv.  p.  58.  Greater  Red-headed  linnet,  or 
Eedpole,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  133,  t.  54 ; 16. 
fol.  110;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  261;  Will. 
Angl.  p.  260;  Albin,  iii.  t.  72,  73;  lb. 
Song  Birds,  t.  p.  60  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii. 
t.  84  : Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  304 ; Ib.  Sup.  p. 
167  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  222 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  13.  — This  species  of  Finch  is  sub- 
ject to  much  variety  with  respect  to  the 
red  markings  which,  at  certain  ages  and 
seasons,  are  found  upon  the  head  and 
breast,  which  has  occasioned  it  to  be  mul- 
tiplied into  two  distinct  species  by  various 
ornithologists  ; all  of  whom  seem  to  agree 
that  the  general  colour  of  both  are  alike, 
but  that  the  Redpole  has  non9«of  that  co- 
lour upon  the  breast.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  full  phimage  of  this  bird 
does  not  take  place  till  the  second  or  third 
year,  for  we  have  seen  them  in  all  grada- 
tions in  the  breeding  season ; some  of 
which  had  scarcely  any  tinge  on  the  head 
or  brea.st,  and  yet  by  dissection  have  imoved 
males.  The  young,  for  some  time  after 
they  leave  their  nest,  resemble  the  female, 
and,  if  taken  into  confinement  in  that 
state,  rarely,  if  ever,  throw  ovit  the  red 
spots,  or  become  so  rufous  upo7i  the  back  ; 
and  even  those  which  are  talcen  in  full 
maturity  most  frequently  lose  all  the  red 
feathers  in  the  first  moulting,  which  never 
return.  In  these  different  stages  they  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Brown 
Linnet,  and  Red  Linnet.  The  male  in 
full  plumage  has  the  bill  bluish  ; iiides 
hazel.  The  head  light  brown  ; the  fea- 
thers on  the  crown  darkest  in  their  middle  ; 
sides  of  the  neck  inclining  to  ash-colour ; 
the  forehead  rosy  red  ; the  back,  scapulars, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings  fine  deep  rufous- 


brown,  lightest  on  the  rump,  and  palest 
on  the  margin  of  each  feather  ; the  breast 
is  brown,  with  more  or  less  spots  like  that 
on  the  head ; belly  light  rufous-brown  ; 
vent  almost  white;  quill-feathers  dusky 
black,  with  more  or  less  white  on  the  e.x- 
terior  and  inner  webs,  which  forms  a con- 
spicuous bar  of  that  colour  on  the  wing  ; 
tlie  tail  is  forked,  the  feathers,  like  those 
of  the  quills,  block,  margined  with  white, 
which  colour  predominates  on  the  inner 
webs ; coverts  of  the  tail  black,  edged  with 
grey ; legs  brown.  The  weight  of  the 
male  about  five  drams,  that  of  the  other 
sex  rather  less.  The  plumage  of  the  fe- 
male is  more  dusky  brown  ; the  coverts  of 
the  -(vings  rufous-brown  ; sides  of  the 
throat  plain  dirty  white,  the  middle  part 
streaked ; breast  and  sides  pale  brow'n, 
with  dusky  streaks ; quills  and  tail  like 
the  other  sex,  but  the  former  not  so  deeply 
margined  with  white,  and  of  course  no 
perceptible  bar  on  the  wing.  These  birds 
fly  in  flocks  during  winter,  at  which  time 
the  males  have  little  or  none  of  the  red 
markings  which  in  the  return  of  spring 
they  put  forth.  Furzy  commons  seem  to  be 
their  chief  resort  in  the  breeding  season,  in 
which  they  well  conceal  their  nests ; some- 
times a quickset-hedge  or  a gooseberry- 
bush  answers  this  purpose.  The  nestis  com- 
posed of  moss  and  bents  interwoven  with 
wool,  and  lined  with  wool  and  hair.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a bluish 
white,  with  more  or  less  purplish  specks  and 
short  lines  ; their  weight  from  tw^enty-four 
to  thirty  grains.  In  the  month  of  April 
they  repair  in  numbers  to  the  above- 
mentioned  places  to  breed.  The  first 
broods  are  hatched  in  May,  but  if  the  nest 
is  destroyed  will  make  others  as  late  as 
the  month  of  August.  The  Redpole  sings 
very  pretlUy  from  the  time  it  resorts  to 
the  place  of  nidification  rill  its  young  are 
hatched.  At  this  season  we  have  caught  a 
great  many  of  both  sexes  on  their  nests, 
and  have  found  the'males  with  little  tinge 
of  red  on  the  breast  only  ; and  from  that 
every  intennediate  stage  to  the  full  red  on 
the  breast  and  head.  The  quotations  of 
authors  who  describe  the  immature  bird  of 
this  species  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of  Linnet,  Brown.  [This  bird  is  now'  al- 
most invariably  called  the  Common  Linnet. 
See  Linnet,  Brow'n.] 

Redpole,  Lesser. — {_Yarrell,i.bSd;  Hew- 
itson,  li.  201.]  Fringilla  linaria,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  11.,  322,  29 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  917  ; ind. 
Orn.  i.  p.  458,  83.  Linaria  rubra  minor, 
Baii  Syn.  p.  91,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  191,  t.  46  ; 
Bris.  iii.  p.  138,  31 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  344.  Le 
Sizerin  petite  Linotte  des  vignes,  Jhtf.  iv. 
p.  216.  Lesser  Red-headed  Linnet,  or  Red- 
polc,  Br.  Zool.  No.  132,  t.  54 ; lb.  fol.  Ill ; 
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Aret.  Zoom.  No.  202 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  200, 
t.  40  ; Alhin,  iii.  t.  75  ; Leicin,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  t.  85 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  305,  75  ; Swp. 
p.  107;  Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  223;  Don.  Br. 
Birds,  V.  t.  114 ; Pult.  Gat.  Dorset,  p.  12. 
— A species  of  Finch  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  last ; weight  about  two  drams  and 
a half;  length  five  inches.  The  bill  is  of 
a light  colour,  inclining  to  dull  yellow; 
irides  hazel.  The  forehead  is  of  a pur- 
plish red ; the  feathers  of  all  the  other 
parts  above  are  dusky,  margined  with  ru- 
fous-brown ; chin  black ; throat  and  breast 
pink ; sides  streaked  with  dusky ; belly 
white ; quills  and  tail  dusky,  edged  with 
pale  brown ; in  some  the  rump  is  tinged 
with  pink  ; legs  dusky.  The  female  dif- 
fers in  being  somewhat  lighter  above,  and 
in  the  colour  on  the  head,  which  is  not  so 
bright,  sometimes  yellowish.  This  sex 
has  the  black  spot  on  the  chin,  but  none 
of  the  pink  on  the  breast  and  throat. 
Young  birds  are  destitute  of  the  pink  fea- 
thers ; and  indeed  the  males  ore  subject 
to  as  much  variety  as  the  Greater  Eed- 
pole,  and  sometimes  have  no  red  at  all  on 
the  breast.  This  bird  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England  during 
the  winter  months  ; at  this  season  is  gre- 
garious ; and  numbers  frequently  taken 
about  London  and  other  pai-ts  by  bird- 
catchers  : it  is  there  called  Stone  Eedpole. 
It  is  said  to  breed  in  the  northem  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  A nest  and  eggs  received 
from  our  friend  Dr.  Latham  came  from 
Yorkshire.  It  was  made  of  bents  and  a 
little  moss  put  together  with  the  down  of 
the  willow,  and  warmly  lined  with  the 
same  dowm.  The  egg  is,  as  weU  as  the 
nest,  smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding 
species,  of  a light  bluish  green,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  reddish  spots,  most  so  at 
the  larger  end.  Mr.  Pennant  says  he 
found  the  nest  of  this  bird  on  an  alder- 
stump  near  a brook,  which  differed  from 
the  one  described  above  in  being  lined 
with  hair  : it  had  four  eggs  like  those 
before  mentioned.  That  author  adds, 

“ The  bird  was  so  tenacious  of  her  nest  as 
to  suffer  us  to  take  her  off  with  our  hand  ; 
and  we  found  after  we  had  released  her 
she  would  not  forsake  it."  But  he  is  silent 
with  respect  to  what  part  of  this  country 
he  found  the  nest.  As  yet  we  have  never 
seen  this  species  south  in  the  incubating 
season ; in  the  autumn  it  is  frequently 
seen  about  alder-trees  picking  the  seeds 
out  of  the  cones. 

[Redpole,  Mealy. — Yarrell,  i.  583 ; Ilewit- 
son,  h.*  202*.  Fringilla  borealis  (Grosbec 
boreal),  Temm.  Man.  d'Ornith.  iii.  204,  and 
iv.  044.  Linaria  borealis,  Macgillivray , 
Br.  Birds,  i.  388.  Linaria  cunescens 
(Mealy  Eedpole),  Gould,  Byton,  and  ^ 


Yarrell. — The  name  has  been  changed  from 
borealis  to  canescens  without  sufficient 
reason,  seeing  that  Temminck,  in  his  Ap- 
pendix to  Port  iii.,  refers  to  Gould’s  de- 
scription and  plate  of  the  Mealy  Eedpole 
as  identical  with  his  previously  described 
Fringilla  borealis,  adding  that  Gould’s  is 
“ une  bonne  ’’  figure : he  also  cites  Yar- 
rell’s  Linota  canescens  as  synonymous : 
Macgillivray,  whose  alteration  of  names  is 
generally  fantastic  and  arbitrary,  seems  on 
this  occasion  to  have  adopted  the  rule  of 
priority,  and  is  therefore  quoted.  — “ The 
beak  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Eedpole,  but  of  the  same  form,  and 
yellowish  brown,  the  under  mandible 
being  the  lightest  in  colour;  the  irides 
dusky  brown ; in  winter  the  feathers  of 
the  forehead  dark  red  ; back  of  the  head, 
neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  the 
smaller  wing-coverts  a mixture  of  dark 
and  light  brown,  the  middle  of  each  fea- 
ther being  the  darkest  part ; the  smaller 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  dull  white,  form- 
ing a short  bar ; the  greater  -\ring-coverts 
uniform  dark  brown,  with  broader  ends  of 
dull  white,  forming  a conspicuous  bar ; 
quill-feathers  greyish  brown  ; the  pri- 
maries with  narrow,  and  the  tertials  with 
broader,  outer  edges,  of  duff  white  ; lower 
part  of  the  back,  the  rumi),  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  mealy,  or  gi'eyish  white,  with  a 
few  dark  brow'u  streaks  ; tail-feathers 
greyish  brown,  with  light  brown  edges, 
the  two  in  the  middle  short ; the  form  of 
the  tail  deeply  forked ; the  chin  almost 
black  ; the  cheeks,  eai'-coverts,  neck, 
breast,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts  pale 
brownish  white,  streaked  with  darker 
brown,  except  on  the  middle  of  the  breast 
and  beEy,.  which  are  plain  ; the  dark 
streaks  are  largest  on  the  flanks ; the  legs, 
toes  and  claw's  dark  brow'n.’’  — Yarrell,  i. 
587.  This  little  bird  is  so  closely  allied  to 
the  Lesser  Eedpole  that  many  authors  con- 
sider them  identical : nevertheless,  seeing 
that  such  ornithologists  as  Temminck  and 
Gould,  and  I may  add  also  Mr.  Doubleday, 
consider  them  distinct,  it  cannot  with  pro- 
piiety  be  omitted  as  a species.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  give  any^^localities 
for  a bu'd  thus  circumstanced.] 

Eedpole,  Stone. — See  Eedpole,  Lesser. 

[Red  Sandpiper. — See  Knot.] 

Redshank,  [Common. — Yarrell,  ii.  628; 
Hewitson,  Ixxxix.  320.]  Scolopax  calidris, 
Lin._  Syst.  i.  p.  245,  11 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
064 ;’  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  722,  25  ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  91.  Scolopax  Totanus,  Bris. 
V.  p.  188,  3,  t.  17,  f 1 ; Ih.  8vo,  u.  p.  201 ; 
Raii  Syn.  p.  107,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  221.  Che- 
valier aux  pieds  rouges,  Buf.  vii.  i).  513,  t. 
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28.  Eedshank,  or  Pool  Snipe,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  184,  t.  05  ; Ih.  fol.  124  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  377  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  299;  Albin,  iii.  t. 
87  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  150,  20 ; Ib.  Sup.  p. 
245 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  105 ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  143 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  14 ; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  112.  Proviuoial : 
Samlcock.  — This  species  of  Snipe  weighs 
about  five  ounces ; the  length  twelve  inches. 
The  bill  is  near  two  inches  long,  red  at 
the  base,  dusky  at  the  point ; irides  ha^iel. 
The  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  cine- 
reous-brown, with  obscure  dusky  streaks; 
back  and  scapulai’s  dusky,  spotted  with 
grey ; quills  dusky  ; the  secondaries  tipped 
■with  white ; wing-coverts  ash- colour,  mixed 
with  brown,  and  marked  with  spots  of 
white ; the  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
rump  white,  marked  with  small  dusky 
specks  ; over  the  eye  is  a whitish  streak  ; 
chin  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  streaked 
with  dusky  ; lower  breast  and  belly  white ; 
the  tail  and  its  coverts  are  transversely 
barred  with  black,  small  and  numerous ; 
legs  long,  of  an  orange -colour.  In  some 
the  inimp  is  of  a pure  white.  This  is  not 
an  uncommon  bird  upon  many  of  our 
shores  in  mnter ; many  breed  in  our 
marshes,  on  the  verge  of  large  pools,  and 
in  extensive  swampy  places.  It  lays  four 
eggs  of  an  olivaceous-brown,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  black,  most  numerous  at  the 
larger  end ; in  shape  and  appearance  much 
like  that  of  the  Lapwing,  but  rather  smaller. 
We  have  seen  thi'se  birds  on  Eomney 
Marsh  in  the  breeding  season  ; and  when 
disturbed  from  theii’  nest  they  fly  round 
like  the  Lapwing.  The  young  are  only 
obscurely  marked  with  white  sjjots. 

Supplement.  — This  species  is  amongst 
the  few  that  now  continue  to  be  indige- 
nous, and  to  breed  in  our  fens.  In  some 
part  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnsliire  it  is  tole- 
rable plentiful  in  the  summer  months,  par- 
ticularly about  Spalding.  It  makes  a 
slight  nest  wth  coarse  grass,  upon  a tump 
in  the  moister  parts  or  moist  boggy  places, 
and  begins  to  lay  early  in  May.  When 
disturbed  is  extremely  clamorous,  flying 
round  the  intruder,  and  making  an  in- 
cessant shrill  piping  note.  Like  other 
species  of  a similar  nature,  we  observed 
that  the  number  of  eggs  in  each  nest  is 
invariably  four,  and  those  constantly  placed 
with  their  smaller  ends  in  the  centre. 
The  eggs  weigh  from  five  drams  forty 
gi-ains  to  six  drams.  The  length  of  the 
bird  is  rarely  so  mtich  as  twelve  inches, 
but  usually  about  eleven  and  a quarter. 
The  Redshank,  althouglt  so  similar  in  its 
habits  to  the  Ruff,  will  not  fatten,  nor  live 
long  in  confinement,  as  we  are  assunal  by 
the  fen-fowlers.  There  is  a very  consider- 
able difference  between  the  old  birds  in 
the  height  of  their  plumage  in  the  spring. 


and  the  young  shot  in  the  autumn,  or 
eaily  part  of  the  winter  : the  latter  is  de- 
scribed in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 
The  maturely  feathered  birds  are  darker 
on  the  upper  parts,  at  least  the  streaks  are 
darker,  and  are  wholly  destitute  of  the 
grey  or  pale  spots  of  any  kind  : the  neck 
is  more  streaked,  and  of  a darker  colour  : 
the  under  parts,  including  the  breast,  are 
much  spotted,  especially  along  the  sides  of 
the  body.  The  female  is  rather  the  least, 
measuring  about  eleven  inches.  The  va- 
riety in  plumage,  to  which  many  of  the 
Snipe  and  Sandpiper  classes  are  subject 
from  age  or  season,  has  and  wRl  continue' 
to  perplex  the  Ornithologist,  especially 
where  he  is  not  able  to  trace  them  through 
the  various  changes. 

Redshank,  Cambridge. — See  God  wit,  Cam- 
bridge. 

[Redshank  Sandpiper. — See  Redshank.] 

Redshank,  Spotted. — See  Snipe,  Spotted. 

Redstart. — [Yarrell,  i.  269;  Hewitson, 
xxix.  104.]  MotacRla  Phcenicurus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  335,  34;  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  987. 
Sylvia  Phcenicurus,  Ind.  Orii.  ii.  p.  511, 
15  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  216.  Ruti- 
cilla,  Raii  Syn.  p.  78,  A.  5 ; Will.  p.  159, 
t.  39  ; Bris.  iii.  p.  403,  15  ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p. 
422.  Rossignol  de  muraille,  Buf.  v.  p.  170, 
t.  6,  f.  2.  Redstart,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  146  ; 
Ib.  fol.  99,  t.  S.  f.  6,  7 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
416,  B. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  218  ; Albin,  i.  t.  50 ; 
Ib.  Song  Birds,  t.  p.  62  ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds, 
t.  40  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  421,  11 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  108 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t. 
233 ; Pidt.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  8 ; Don.  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  t.  82.  Provincial : Eedtnil ; Brantail. — 
This  species  of  Wai-bler  weighs  about  three 
drums  and  three-quai-ters ; length  five 
inches  and  a half.  Bill  black ; irides  ha- 
zel. Forehead  white ; the  crown  of  the 
head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  back 
deej)  bluish  grey ; cheeks  and  throat 
black  ; breast,  sides,  and  rump  rusty  red  ; 
tail  red,  except  the  two  middle  feathers, 
which,  as  well  as  the  wings,  are  brown ; 
legs  black.  The  Redstart  comes  to  us 
early  in  April,  and  leaves  us  the  latter  end 
of  September.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
many  ports  of  England  ; makes  its  nest  in 
a hole  of  a wall  or  of  a tree,  which  is  com- 
posed of  moss,  and  lined  with  hair  ami  fea- 
thers ; lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a lino  blue 
colour,  rather  loss  than  tlioso  of  the  Hedge 
Sparrow,  and  of  a lighter  shade.  The 
young  are  at  first  spocklod  all  over,  not 
very  unlike  the  young  of  the  Redbreast. 
The  female  is  of  a light  brown,  with  a 
dash  of  grey  on  the  head  and  back;  the 
chin  whitish ; breast  and  sides  inclining 
209 
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to  rufous ; rump  and  tail  like  the  male, 
hut  less  bright.  It  is  remarkable  that 
many  of  the  Warblers  who  migrate  from 
the  south  to  breed  in  our  climate  confine 
themselves  to  intermediate  situations,  like 
the  Nightingale,  whieli  has  never  been 
found  further  north  than  Yorkshire,  nor 
further  west  than  Somersetshire ; so  the 
Redstart  is  rarely  found  in  Cornwall,  nor 
perhaps  not  frequently  west  of  Exeter  in 
Devonshire.  Its  song  is  soft  and  short, 
and  when  perched  frequently  vibrates  its 
tail  in  a quick  and  singular  manner. 

Supplement.  — The  Redstart  is  a local 
species  of  Warbler,  resorting  to  warm  vil- 
lages, and  disposed  to  reside  near  the  ha- 
bitations of  man  : it  will  even  make  its 
nest  amongst  the  buildings  of  a town.  We 
have  long  noticed  it  as  far  west  as  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  Devonshire,  in  the  low 
and  sheltered,  situations  between  Exeter 
and  Plymouth  ; but  in  the  southern  hun- 
dreds of  that  county,  which  extend  into  a 
sort  of  promontory  to  the  British  Channel, 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  the  nature  of  the 
country  not  being  congenial  to  its  habits. 
The  same  has  been  observed  in  Cornwall ; 
for  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Stackhouse  that 
only  two  instances  had  occurred  to  him  in 
a considerable  number  of  years  : both  these 
were  males,  and  were  taken  alive. 

[Redstart,  Black.  — Yarrell,  i.  274 ; Hew- 
itson,  xxix.  105.  Sylvia  Tithys,  Temm. 
Man.  d’Ornith.  i.  218.  Phoenicura  Tithys, 
Selby,  Brit,  Ornith.  i.  193. — Male  : “ Base 
of  the  bill,  region  of  the  eyes,  sides  of  the 
neck,  throat  and  breast  black,  the  feathers 
of  the  latter  being  margined  with  grey. 
Middle  of  the  abdomen  grejdsh  white. 
Flanks  and  sides  blackish  grey.  Head, 
nape  of  the  neck,  bock  and  wing-coverts 
bluish  grey.  Quills  blackish  grey.  Se- 
condaries and  tertials  margined  with  grey- 
ish white.  Upper  and  under  tail-coverts 
brownish  orange.  Tail  having  the  two  mid- 
dle feathers  dai-k  brown  edged  w ith  orange ; 
the  rest  bright  brownish  orange-red.  Legs 
black.  Female  : The  whole  of  the  body 
is  of  an  uniform  yellowish  grey  colour ; 
the  quills  and  secondaries  being  of  a darker 
shade,  nrargiired  with  pale  yellowish  brown. 
Under  tail-coverts  pale  orange ; tail  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  male  bird,  but  scarcely  so 
blight  in  tint.” — Selby,  i.  194.  This  little 
bird  is  a late  addition  to  the  British  list, 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  overlooked 
than  absent.  The  first  record  of  its  oc- 
currence is  by  Mr.  Gould  in  1829,  and 
another  was  obtained  about  the  same  Brae, 
both  near  London  : in  1830  one  was  killed 
at  Bristol,  and  another  at  Brighton  ; in 
1833  one  was  shot,  in  January,  in  Devon- 
shire; and  another,  in  December,  1835,  at 
Bristol : aU  these  oi'e  mentioned  by  Mr. 


Yarrell,  but  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  ‘ Natu- 
ral History,’  pp.  171 — 72,  notices  no  less 
than  sixteen  obtained  in  Ireland,  most  of 
them  in  winter.  In  1843  the  ‘Zoologist’ 
was  established,  and  no  sooner  did  this 
vehicle  for  the  preservation  of  Natural- 
History  I'acts  exist  than  the  records  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  Black  Redstart  became 
numerous,  authentic  and  precise  : most  of 
them  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Thompson’s  ob- 
servation that  these  birds  most  commonly 
occur  with  us  in  the  winter,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  almost  entirely  on  our  southern 
coast : it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope.] 

Redtail. — See  Redstart. 

[Redthroated  Diver.  — See  Diver,  Red- 
throated.] 

Redwing.  — [ Yarrell,  i.  217 ; Hewitson, 
xxiv.  87.]  Turdus  iUacus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
229,  3 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  808  ; Bail  Syn. 
p.  04,  A.  4 ; Will.  p.  139  ; hid.  Orn  i.  p. 
329,  7 ; Bris.  ii.  p.  208,  3,  t.  20,  f . 1 ; Ib. 
8vo,  i.  p.  216.  Le  Mauvis,  Buf.  iii.  p.  309. 
Eedwmg,  Swinepipe,  or  Wind  Thrush,  Br. 
Zool.  No.  108;  lb.  fol.  91,  t.  P.  f.  2;  Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  342,  D. ; Albin,  i.  t.  35 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  59 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  22, 
7 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 199 ; Pidt.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  10. — This  species  of  Thrush  is  in  weight 
near  tw’o  ounces  and  a half ; length  eight 
inches  and  a half;  hides  dusky.  BiU 
dusky,  yellowish  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible.  The  w'hole  upper  parts  ai-e 
brown,  lighter  on  the  edges  of  the  quill- 
feathers  and  coverts ; over  the  eye  is  a 
whitish  streak ; breast  and  sides  marked 
with  dusky  lines  ; body  under  the  wings, 
and  under  wing-coverts,  reddish  orange; 
the  middle  of  the  belly  wiiite ; legs  pale 
browm.  This  bird  much  resembles  the 
Throstle,  or  Common  Thrush,  but  is  rather 
less ; and  in  that  bird  the  spots  on  the 
breast  are  more  distinct,  the  colour  under 
the  wings  not  so  deep,  and  it  wants  the 
white  over  the  eye.  The  Redwing  is  a 
migrative  species,  coming  to  us  in  great 
flocks  about  the  latter  end  of  September, 
frequently  in  company  with  Fieldfares.  It 
is  found  in  greatest  abundance  where 
whitethorn  abounds,  on  the  berries  of 
which  it  feeds.  When  the  weather  is  se- 
vere their  flight  is  continued  south.  In 
the  hal'd  winter  of  1799  vast  abundance 
resorted  to  the  west  of  England,  where  a 
sudden  fall  of  snow,  unusually  deep  in 
that  part,  cut  them  off  from  all  supply  of 
food ; and  being  too  weak  to  attempt  a 
passage  over  sea  to  a wai'mer  climate, 
thousands  of  these,  and  their  companions 
the  Fieldfares,  were  starved  to  death.  It 
is  said  to  breed  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
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and  in  that  season  to  sing  not  inferior  to 
our  Throstle ; makes  a nest  in  some  low 
bush  in  the  maple  forests  of  the  latter 
country;  and  lays  six  hlue-green  eggs, 
spotted  with  black.  One  in  my  collection 
of  a cream-coloured  brown,  with  all  the 
markings  of  a pale  colour ; hill  aud  legs 
almost  white. 


[Bedwinged  Blackbird. 
[Redwinged  Maize-bird. 
[Redwinged  Starling. 


See  Starling, 
Redwinged.] 


Reed  Fauvette. — See  Warbler,  Sedge. 


[Reed  Sparrow. — See  Bunting,  Reed.] 

[»eed  Warbler.)  s ^ ^ 

[Reed  Wren,  j 

Reeve. — See  Ruflf. 


[Regulus,  Dalmatian. — See  Wren,  Dalma- 
tian.] 


[Regulus,  Firecrested.  — See  Wren,  Eire- 
crested.] 

[Regulus,  Goldencrested.  — See  Wren, 
Goldencrested.] 


Richel-Bird. — See  Tern,  Lesser, 


[Ring  Dove. — See  Dove,  Ring.] 

Ringtail. — See  Hen  Hainier. 

Rippock  or  Rittock. — See  Tern,  Common. 
Robin. — See  Redbreast. 


[Rochie, — See  Auk,  Little.] 

Rocker. — See  Dove,  Rock. 

[Rock  Ouzel. — See  Ouzel,  Ring.] 

Rodge.  — See  Gadwall ; and  Merganser, 
Redbreasted. 


Roller. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  strait,  bending  towards 
the  tip,  edges  cultrated.  Nostiils  nan-ow 
and  naked.  Legs  for  the  most  part  short. 
Toes,  three  before  and  one  behind,  divided 
to  their  origin. 

Roller,  Garrulous.  — [_Yarrell,  ii.  21fi  ; 
IlewiUon,  Ixiv.  253.]  Coracias  garrula, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  j).  100, 1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p. 
378  ; ind.  Om.  i.  p.  108, 1.  Galgalus,  Bris. 
ii.  p.  04,  1,  t.  5,  f.  2 ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p.  173. 
Comix  coerulea  Gesneri,  llaii  Syn.  p.  42  ; 
Will.  p.  85.  Pica  marina,  liaii  Byn.  p.  41 ; 
Will.  p.  89.  Garrulus  argentoratousis, 


Baii  Syn.  p.  41,  3 ; Will.  p.  89,  t.  20. 
Rollier,  Buf.  iii.  p.  135,  t.  70.  Roller,  Br. 
Zool.  App.  t.  2 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  235,  G. ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  131,  t.  20;  Edw.  t.  109  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  42 ; Lath.  Syn.  i. 
p.  400.  1 ; Sup.  p.  85  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  41 ; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  t.  33.  — This  is  the  only 
species  that  has  ever  been  met  with  in 
England,  and  that  rarely,  probably  an  ac- 
cidentid  wanderer  from  Germany,  where 
they  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Pennant  to  be  the  size  of  a Jay; 
length  twelve  inches  aud  a half.  Bill 
black,  strait,  hooked  at  the  point;  base 
beset  with  bristles,  but  do  not  cover  the 
nostrils ; space  about  the  eyes  somewhat 
bare.  The  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly 
are  of  a light  bluish  green  ; back  and  sca- 
pulars reddish  brown ; coverts  on  the  ridge 
of  the  wing  rich  blue  ; beueath  them  pale 
green  ; upper  part  and  tips  of  the  quills 
dusky ; the  lower  parts  of  a fine  deep  blue; 
rump  of  this  last  colour  ; tail  forked,  of  a 
light  blue  ; the  outer  feather  striped  with 
black  above,  and  beneath  with  deep  blue, 
as  is  the  case  with  such  part  of  the  quill- 
feathers  as  are  black  above ; the  other  tail- 
feathers  are  dull  green  ; legs  short,  and  of 
a dirty  yellow.  There  are  very  few  instances 
of  this  bird  being  found  in  England,  one 
of  which  was  killed  in  Cornwall.  It  is 
said  to  be  plentiful  in  Germany,  Sicily, 
aud  Malta,  where  they  are  sold  in  the 
markets  and  poulterers’  shops ; found  also 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  It  haunts  woods 
in  the  breeding  season,  and  makes  a nest 
in  a hole  in  the  ground ; at  other  times 
they  congregate  with  Rooks  and  other 
birds  in  tilled  ground  in  search  of  food. 
It  is  remarkably  clamorous.  [Mr.  Yai’reU 
enumerates  a dozen  specimens  that  have 
occurred  in  England  and  Scotland,  at  very 
wide  intervals  as  regards  dates  and  lo- 
cality ; Orkney,  Perthshire,  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  Yorkshii-e,  Suffolk,  Norfolk 
and  Cambridgeshire,  ai-e  the  counties  espe- 
cially mentioned.  Mr.  Thompson  men- 
tions three  instances  in  which  the  Roller 
has  been  mentioned  as  having  visited  Ire- 
land, but  adds  that  neither  of  these  has 
come  under  the  notice  of  any  naturalist. 
More  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  Roller’s 
occuiTence  in  Great  Britain  will  be  found 
in  the  ‘ Zoologist,’  as  specified  below.  In 
the  volume  for  1844  Mr.  Holme  records, 
at  p.  704,  that  a female  Roller  was  shot 
between  the  Land’s  End  and  St.  Sevan’s, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1844,  during  a se- 
vere gale ; its  stomach  was  filled  with  the 
remains  of  the  common  dung  beetle  (Geo- 
trupes  stercorarius).  In  the  volume  for 
1848  Mr.  Rudd  states,  at  p.  1008,  that  a 
pair  were  seen  at  Shelton  Castle,  near  Red- 
car,  aud  one  of  them  obtained  ; this  proved 
to  be  a female  having  eggs  in  tlio  ovary : 
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in  the  same  volume  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  men- 
tions, at  p.  2303,  two  specimens  obtained  in 
Scotland ; of  one,  killed  near  the  Loch  of 
Strathbeg,  the  date  has  not  been  preserved; 
the  other  was  shot  in  tlie  woods  of  Boymlie, 
near  Banff,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1848. 

In  the  volume  for  1840  Mr.  William  May 
records,  at  p.  2407,  that  a male  was  shot 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1848,  near  Nutley,  on 
the  borders  of  Ashdown  Forest,  in  Sussex ; 
the  stomach  contained  a cockchaffer  and 
the  remains  of  other  beetles.  In  the  vo- 
lume for  1853  Mr.  Rodd  mentions,  at  p. 
4123,  that  a female  was  obtained  at  St. 
Just,  near  the  Land’s  End,  in  October  of 
that  year.  In  the  volume  for  1855  Mr. 
Stevenson  informs  us,  at  p.  4808,  that  an 
adult  female  was  obtained,  on  the  28th  of 
May  of  that  year,  at  Honiton,  near  So- 
merleyton,  in  Norfolk.  In  the  volume  for 

1858  Mr.  Mather  says,  at  p.  5070,  that  a 
young  bird  was  killed  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary of  that  year,  while  sitting  on  some 
palings  in  front  of  his  bouse  near  Holy- 
well,  in  Flintshire.  In  the  volume  for 

1859  Mr.  Edward  mentions,  at  p.  0072,  a 
specimen  killed  on  the  hills  of  Boyndie, 
near  Banff,  but  gives  no  date.  In  the  vo- 
lume for  1801  Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  states,  at  p.  7040,  that  a female, 
with  well-developed  eggs  in  the  ovary,  was 
killed  in  the  Land’s  End  district  in  June 
of  that  year.  And  finally,  in  the  volume 
for  1803  Mr.  Fenwick  Hele  states,  at  p. 
8721,  that  a Roller  was  killed  near  Alde- 
burgh,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1803.  This  is  an  African  bird,  but  also 
an  annual  visitant  of  Europe.] 

Rook. — [Yarrell,  ii.  95;  Hewitson,  lix. 
220.]  Corvus  frugilegus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
150,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  360  ; Ind.  Orn.  i. 
p.  152,  5 ; Lath.  Sy7i.  Sup.  ii.  p.  109  ; Be- 
wick, Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  74 ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii. 
p.  347.  Cornix  nigra  frugilega,  Baii  Syn. 
p.  83,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  84,  t.  18.  Cornix  fru- 
gilega, Bris.  ii.  p.  16,  3 ; J6.  8vo,  i.  p.  158. 

Le  Freux,  ou  la  Frayonne,  Buf.  iii.  p.  55. 
Rook,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  76  ; Ib.  fol.  p.  70  ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  250,  A. ; Alhin,  ii.  t.  22  ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  123  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t. 

35  ; Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  372,  4 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  70  ; 
Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  34 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  4. 

— This  well-known  species  of  Crow  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Common  or  Cai'rion  Crow, 
and  of  the  same  black  colour ; the  upper 
parts,  like  that  bird,  glossed  with  purple. 
The  only  mark  of  distinction  in  mature 
birds  is,  that  this  is  bai-e  of  feathers  about 
the  base  of  the  bill,  which  is  whitish  and 
scurfy.  But  as  this  is  acquired  by  the 
habits  of  this  species  thrusting  its  bill  into 
the  ground  after  worms  and  various  in- 
sects ; so  the  young  of  these  two  birds  are 
not  to  be  discriminated  except  by  theii' 
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note ; that  of  the  Rook  is  not  so  deep  and 
hoarse  as  the  Crow.  In  their  habits  there 
is  an  essential  difference  : this  is  content 
vvith  feeding  on  the  insect  tribe,  particu- 
larly what  is  commonly  called  the  grub- 
worm, which  is  the  larva  of  the  chaffer. 
But  in  rendering  the  husbandman  this 
piece  of  service  it  pays  itself  by  taking 
some  of  his  corn  also.  It  is  gregarious  at 
all  seasons,  resorting  constantly  to  the 
same  trees  every  spring  to  breed,  w’here 
their  nests  may  be  seen  crowded  one  over 
another  upon  the  upper  branches.  It  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  much  like  those  of  the 
Crow,  of  a greenish  colour,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  dusky.  After  their  young 
have  taken  wing,  they  all  forsake  their 
nest-trees,  but  return  to  them  again  in 
October  to  roost ; but  as  winter  comes  on 
they  seek  the  more  sheltered  places  at 
night,  some  neighbonring  w'ood ; but  ge- 
nerally assemble  first  in  the  usual  place, 
and  then  fly  off  together.  The  Rook  is 
partial  to  cultivated  parts,  as  well  as  to  the 
habitation  of  man.  It  lias  been  said  the 
bill  of  the  Rook  is  less  arched  than  that  of 
the  Crow,  and  that  the  tail-feathers  are 
more  rounded ; but  these  have  never  ap- 
peared to  us  materially  distinct. 

Supplement.  — The  Rook  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  found  its  way  to  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  although  we  have  noticed  C^ow^s 
and  Magpies  not  unfrequent.  In  so  nu- 
merous a species  it  is  not  surprising  that 
varieties  should  frequently  occur  with  some 
white  feathers,  and  occasionally  wholly 
wliite.  If  Levaillant  is  correct  as  to  the 
species,  it  is  a curious  circumstance  that 
this  bird,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should 
not  have  the  nostrils  bare  of  feathers,  as  is 
usual  in  Europe : an  evident  proof  that 
they  have  no  occasion,  in  that  climate,  to 
search  underground  for  their  sustenance. 
The  Rook  does  not  deposit  the  food  in- 
tended for  its  young  in  its  craw,  and  dis- 
gorge like  the  Pigeon  or  Dove  tribe,  but  is 
furnished  with  a small  pouch  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  from  whence  the  male  ejects 
the  contents  of  its  magazine  to  feed  the 
female  during  the  incubating  season  ; and 
both  to  feed  their  young.  At  this  season 
the  pouch  may  be  easily  observed  distended 
with  food,  as  they  come  from  the  field  to 
their  nest.  “ In  the  year  1783  (says  Mr. 
Bewick)  a pair  of  Rooks,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  establish  themselves  in 
a Rookery,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Exchange,  in  Newcastle,  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  They  took  refuge 
on  the  spire  of  that  building,  and  although 
constantly  interrupted  by  other  Rooks, 
built  their  uest  on  the  top  of  the  vane, 
and  brought  forth  their  young,  undis- 
turbed by  the  noise  of  the  populace  be- 
low them;  the  nest  and  its  inhabitants 
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turning  about  with  every  change  of  wdnd. 
They  returned  and  built  their  nest  every 
j'ear  on  the  same  place,  till  1703,  soon 
after  which  the  spire  was  taken  down.” 
This  circumstance  has  by  some  mistake 
been  ascribed  to  the  Crow  as  well  as  the 
Rook,  as  we  have  noticed  in  another  place. 
The  fact  is  that  both  species  are  frequently 
called  Crows,  and  thus  confounded.  It  is, 
however,  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
Rook  ; however,  bo  this  as  it  may,  we  are 
told  that  a small  copper-plate  was  en- 
graven, with  a representation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  size  of  a watch-paper ; 
and  that  as  many  of  them  were  sold  as 
produced  to  the  engraver  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds. 


[Roseate  Tern. — See  Tern,  Roseate.] 


[Rosecoloured  Ouzel. 
[Bosecoloured  Pastor. 
[Rosecoloured  Starling. 


See  Ouzel, 
Rosecoloured.] 


[Ross's  Rosy  Gull.  — See  Gull,  Ross’s 
Rosy.] 


[rS;  Common. 

[Roughlegged  Buzzard,  — See  Buzzard, 
Eoughlegged.] 

Routhercock. — See  Goose,  Bernacle. 

[Royston  Crow. — See  Crow,  Flooded.] 

Ruddock. — See  Redbreast. 

[Ruddy  Goose.  \ See  Shieldrake, 
[Ruddy  Shieldrake.  j Ruddy.] 

Ruff.  — [^Yan'ell,  ii.  092  ; Hewitson,  xcv. 
345.]  Tringa  pugnax,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  147, 
1 ; Ginel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  0G9  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
725,  1 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  107,  A.  3 ; Will.  p. 
224,  t.  50 ; Bris.  v.  p.  240,  18,  t.  22,  f.  1, 
2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  273  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  t.  p.  95.  Combattant,  ou  Paon  de  Mer, 
Buf.  vii.  p.  521,  t.  29,  30.  Ruff  and  Reeve, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  192,  t.  09  ; Ih.  fol.  123,  t. 
E. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  479,  A. ; Will.  Anql. 
p.  302,  t.  50  ; Alhin,  i.  t.  72,  73 ; Lath.  Syn. 
V.  p.  159,  1 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  100  ; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 144 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  1. 19. 
Yellow-legged  Sandpiper,  Orn.  Diet.  App. 
Tringa  Grenovicensis,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  731. 
Greenwich  Sandpiper,  Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  p. 
249.  Tringa  Equestris,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
730?  Equestrian  Sandpiper,  Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  .311  ? Bo  Chevalier  Commun, 
Buf.  vii.  p.  511;  Bla.  Enl.  844?  Tringa 
Gambetta,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  728  ? Garnbet 
Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  198,  t.  70? 
Ruff,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  t.  p.  458.  — This 


singular  species  of  Sandpiper  is  in  length 
about  one  foot.  Bill  yellowish,  in  some 
black ; irides  hazel.  The  face  is  covered 
■with  yellow  pimples  ; on  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  the  feathers  are  vei^  long,  and 
stand  out  on  each  side  in  a remarkable 
manner.  The  colour  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
other  parts,  vary  so  much  that  scarce  two 
birds  are  alilte  ; in  general  the  ruff  is 
barred  -with  black ; in  others  white,  or 
plain  brown ; the  upper  pai-ts  in  general 
are  bro^vn,  more  or  less  barred  with  undu- 
lated lines  of  black ; lower  belly,  vent,  and 
upper  tail-coverts  white  ; the  breast  most 
times  partakes  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ruff ; quills  dusky ; the  four  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  barred  with  black,  the  rest 
plain  cinereous-brown  ; legs  yellow.  This 
is  the  summer  dress,  for  the  ruff  is  thrown 
out  in  the  spring  as  well  as  the  caruncu- 
lated  appearance  on  the  face,  both  of  which 
are  lost  in  the  autumn.  In  young  birds 
of  the  first  year  these  are  wanting,  at 
which  time  they  are  called  Stags  ; and,  as 
Mr.  Pennant  observes,  might  be  mistaken 
for  a different  species.  But  that  author 
remarks  that  the  coverts  of  the  'svings, 
which  are  brown  inclining  to  ash-colour, 
and  colour  of  the  tail,  are  invariable  marks 
of  distinction.  The  female,  or  Reeve,  is 
less  than  the  male  : the  upper  parts  are 
brown  ; the  middle  of  each  feather  dusky ; 
the  edges  pale  ; the  gi-eater  quills  dusky  ; 
secondaries  barred  rufous-brown  and  black; 
belly,  vent,  and  upper  tail-coverts  white ; 
tail  dusky ; legs  yellowish.  This  species 
is  very  local  with  us ; it  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  On  these  marshy 
situations  they  arrive  early  in  spring, 
where  they  breed,  and  depaid  the  latter 
end  of  September.  The  males  appear  first, 
and  resort  to  one  particular  spot,  which  is 
trod  bare  by  their  traversing.  On  these 
spots,  weU  known  by  the  fowler,  great 
numbers  are  taken,  chiefiy  males,  which 
are  fattened  for  the  table.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  a female  the  other  sex  begin  fight- 
ing, at  which  time  a net,  which  was  pre- 
viously laid,  is  drawn  over  them,  and  many 
are  taken  at  one  hawl.  The  Reeve  lays 
four  white  eggs,  mai-ked  with  large  ferru- 
ginous spots,  which  are  deposited  in  a tuft 
of  grass. 

Supplement.  — The  very  great  diversity 
in  the  plumage  of  the  Ruff,  as  well  iu  the 
winter  as  in  the  summer,  has  ocoasioued 
its  being  multiplied  into  so  many  species, 
that  it  will  be  long  before  the  whole  of  the 
synonyms  can  be  collected.  In  this  place 
we  have  only  referred  to  four  species,  two 
of  which  we  arc  perfectly  clear  about, 
namely,  the  Yellow-logged  Sandpiper  and 
the  Greenwich  Sandpiper : of  the  other 
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two  we  canuot  speak  positively,  but  have 
scarcely  a doubt  but  thej'  are  of  this  spe- 
cies. Of  the  two  first  we  can  speak  to 
fact,  not  only  because  we  have  had  Ruffs 
alive  in  the  plumage  exactly  similar  after 
the  ruff  has  been  east,  but  that  the  ori- 
ginal Greenwich  Sandpiper,  from  which 
the  description  was  taken,  is  now  in  our 
possession.  So  much  have  these  birds 
puzzled  the  scientific  naturalist,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  has 
been  multiplied  into  distinct  species. 
Many  we  have  received  for  noudesciipt 
Sandpipers ; in  particular  one  from  Sand- 
wich, in  Kent,  and  another  lately,  which 
was  shot  near  Exeter,  destitute  of  the 
usual  character,  the  long  feathers  denomi- 
nated the  ruff.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  these  loug  feathers  are  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  that  before  the  Ruffs  depart  from 
us  in  the  autumn  they  are  completely  de- 
stitute of  such  a character,  both  old  and 
young  : and  yet  retain  such  a variety  and 
dissimilitude  of  plumage,  that  where  the 
more  prominent  characters  are  not  known 
confusion  ensues,  and  as  many  new  spe- 
cies will  in  time  be  made  as  the  unlimited 
dissimilarity  of  plumage  will  admit.  To 
obviate  therefore  as  much  as  possible  this 
difficulty,  we  shall  point  out  some  marks 
of  distinction,  which  long  observation  on 
the  changes  of  these  birds  in  confinement 
enables  us  to  do ; and  we  presume  to 
assert  that  by  such  experience  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  discriminating  this  species  at 
any  season.  The  first  object  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  length,  which  is  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  inches  to  the  end  of 
the  tail ; and,  in  the  plumage,  the  tail  and 
its  coverts,  and  the  smaller  coverts  of  the 
wings,  are  to  be  particularly  attended  to. 
In  the  former  the  two  middle  feathers  are 
usually  barred  like  their  coverts,  the  rest 
pale  cinereous-brown,  darkest  near  their 
points ; the  side  coverts,  as  well  ns  the 
under  coverts  of  the  tail,  are  invariably 
white.  In  younger  birds  there  is  some- 
times not  above  one  bar  on  the  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail,  and  the  colour  of  the 
rest  is  more  brown,  dashed  with  ash- 
colour.  Neither  the  colour  of  the  bill  nor 
the  legs  is  to  bo  dex)cnded  upon  ; the  for- 
mer is  of  all  shades,  from  dusky  to  a pale 
dull  yellow,  and  black  at  the  point;  and 
the  latter  is  sometimes  of  a dingy  green. 
Others  have  their  legs  flesh-colour,  or  pale 
dull  yellow.  The  colour  of  the  bill  and 
legs  depends  entirely  on  the  plumage ; 
those  with  dark  feathers  predominating 
have  the  darkest  bill  and  legs,  and  vice 
verm.  The  shape  of  the  bill  is  a much 
better  mark  of  distinction,  the  point  being 
a trifle  compressed  and  spreading.  An 
attention  to  these  characters  will  be  the 
means  of  discrimination  at  those  seasons 


when  the  character  that  gave  rise  to  the 
name  is  not  apparent.  The  pimples  on  the 
face  of  the  Ruff  are  only  obseiwable  in  the 
breeding  season,  and  not  then  do  the 
younger  males,  which  are  destitute  of  the 
ruff,  possess  such  a mark  ; nor  do  those 
in  confinement  ever  lose  the  feathers  on 
the  face,  which  in  the  wild  state  fall  off’, 
and  are  supplied  .■by  a papillous  skin  on 
the  front  half  of  the  head  in  some  old 
birds : but  the  ruff  and  auricles  are  an- 
nually produced  in  as  high  perfection  as 
on  those  birds  in  a state  of  nature.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  evident  that  the 
bare  papillous  head  is  only  attendant  on 
venery.  Without  doubt  this  species  leaves 
this  country  in  the  autumn,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, one  of  which  occurred  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1808  : it  was  shot  near 
Slapton,  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  and 
presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Holdsworth.  Be- 
tween this  specimen  and  that  which  has 
been  described  for  the  Greenwich  Sand- 
piper there  is  only  a trifling  difference. 
The  author  of  ‘ Rural  Sports  ’ remarks  that 
“ If  observer's  had  not  assured  us  that 
these  birds  came  from  the  north,  we  might 
di'aw  the  opposite  inference,  that  they  ar- 
rive from  the.  south  : it  may  therefore  be 
premised  (adds  this  author)  that  it  is  the 
case  with  these  ns  with  the  Woodcocks, 
which  are  said  to  come  from  the  east,  and 
return  to  the  west  or  south,  but  which  in 
some  countries  only  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plains,  and  again  return 
to  the  heights.  It  is  even  probable  (con- 
tinues this  writer)  that  the  Ruffs  remain 
in  the  same  country,  only  shifting  to  dif- 
fereirt  parts  of  it  as  the  seasorr  changes,  or 
perhaps  may  pass  unobserved,  intermixed 
with  the  dusky  Sandpipers,  or  the  Horse- 
men, to  which  they  have  great  analogy, 
after  moulting  in  June.”  There  requires 
no  more  argument  in  srrpport  of  an  opi- 
nion that  these  birds  come  from  the  south 
to  visit  irs  and  other  northern  latitudes  in 
the  breeding  seasorr,  and  retirrir  agaiir 
south  to  winter,  than  that,  from  whatever 
quarter  the  Woodcocks  come  in  their  an- 
nual migration,  by  the  same  route  do  they 
return,  and  not  in  an  opposite  direction. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  migrative 
birds  who  come  to  us  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son come  from  more  northern  latitudes; 
those  migrating  species  which  are  forrnd 
to  inhabit  this  island  and  similar  latitudes 
in  winter,  retire  more  north  to  perform 
the  great  dictates  of  Nature.  ^Ve  may  be 
assured  the  Ruff’  is  no  more  to  bo  met 
with  in  such  latitudes  as  England,  during 
the  winter  months,  than  the  Woodcock  is 
in  the  summer;  for  we  must  conclude 
such  a phenomenon  as  an  accidental  ap- 
pearance of  either,  out  of  their  respective 
seasons,  to  bo  occasioned  by  defect,  or 
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indisposition  in  tlie  usunl  migrative  months. 
Latitudinal  influence  is  the  sole  cause  of 
such  periodical  flights,  not  longitudinal; 
no  birds  bend  theii'  course  east  or  west, 
however  they  may  veer  a little  by  instinct 
to  avoid  difficulties,  or  may  be  driven  bj' 
tempests  out  of  their  natural  course.  Tlie 
Eiitf  visits  much  liigher  latitudes  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  nidificating  season,  than 
any  part  of  England : it  breeds  in  the 
swamps  of  La])land  and  Siberia,  but  per- 
haps does  not  find  its  way  so  far  westward 
ns  Iceland  ; nor  have  we  heard  of  it  so  far 
in  that  direction  as  our  neighbouring  and 
sister  kingdom,  Ireland.  At  present  the 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  that  visit 
Great  Britain,  confine  themselves  in  the 
breeding  season  to  the  eastern  parts, 
where  the  onlj-  extensive  fens  remain  that 
are  congenial  to  their  habits  : We  are,  how- 
ever, assured,  on  the  authority  of  a very 
old  sportsman,  that  they  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  fens  about  Bridgewater’,  in  So- 
mersetshire, before  they  were  draiired  and 
enclosed.  In  atour through  Lincolnshire  we 
took  every  means  in  our  power  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  histoi’j'  of 
this  singular  species  that  could  be  obtained. 
"We  found  that  they  were  become  much 
moi'e  scarce  than  thej’  were  before  a lai’ge 
tract  of  the  fens  was  drained  and  enclosed, 
and  wilf,  as  agriculture  increases,  be  en- 
tirely di’iven  from  the  island.  A few  Euffs 
are  still  found  about  Crowland,  but  the 
north  fen  near  Spalding,  and  the  east  and 
west  fens  between  Boston  and  Spilsby,  ar'e 
the  only  parts  that  appear  to  produce 
them  with  certainty,  but  by  no  means 
plentiful.  The  trade  of  catching  Euffs  is 
confined  to  a very  few  persons,  which  at 
present  scarcely  repays  their  trouble  and 
expense  of  nets.  These  people  live  in  ob- 
scure places  on  the  verge  of  the  fens,  and 
are  found  out  with  difficulty,  for  few,  if 
any,  birds  are  ever  bought,  but  by  those 
who  make  a trade  of  fatting  them  for  the 
table ; and  they  sedulously  conceal  the 
abode  of  the  fowlers  ; so  much  that  by  no 
art  could  we  obtain  from  anj’  of  them 
where  they  resided ; and  in  order  to  de- 
ceive ]is,  after  evading  our  entreaties,  gave 
us  instructions  that  led  us  quite  a contrary 
direction,  llie  reason  of  all  this  was  ob- 
vious, for  after  much  labour  and  search,  in 
the  most  obscure  places  (for  neither  the 
inkeepers  nor  other  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  could  give  any  information,  and 
many  did  not  know  such  a bird  was  pecu- 
liar to  their  fens),  we  found  out  a very 
civil  and  intelligent  fowler,  who  resided 
close  to  Spalding,  at  Fen-gate,  by  name 
■\Villiam  Burton  (wo  feel  pleasure  in  re- 
cording his  name,  not  only  from  his 
obliging  nature,  but  for  the  use  of  others 
in  similar  pursuits),  and  strange  to  say. 


that  altliough  this  man  had  constantly 
sold  Euffs  to  Mr.  Towns,  a noted  feeder, 
hereafter  more  pai'ticularly  noticed,  as 
also  to  another  feeder  at  Cowbit,  by  the 
name  of  Weeks,  neither  of  those  persons 
could  be  induced  to  infom  us  even  of  the 
name  of  this  fovvler.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, was  evident,  and  justly  remarked  by- 
Burton,  for  he  had  obtained  no  more  than 
ten  shillings  per  dozen,  whereas  Weeks 
demanded  thirty  shillings  for  the  like 
number  he  had  the  same  day  bought  of 
Burton.  The  season  was  far  advanced, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  buy  some  at  that 
price  of  Weeks,  for  Burton  could  not  then 
catch  us  as  many  as  were  required.  At 
this  time  we  were  shown  into  a room 
where  there  were  about  seven  dozen  males 
and  a dozen  females,  and  of  the  former 
there  were  not  two  alike.  This  intrusion 
to  choose  our  birds  drove  them  from  their 
stands,  and,  compelling  some  to  trespass 
on  the  premises  of  others,  produced  many 
battles.  By  this  feeder  we  leai’ned  that 
two  guineas  a dozen  was  now  the  price  for 
fattened  Euffs  ; and  he  never  remembered 
the  price  under  thirty  shillings,  when  fit 
for  table.  Mr.  Towns,  the  noted  feeder  at 
Spalding,  assured  us  his  family  hod  been 
a hundred  years  in  the  trade ; boasted  that 
they  had  seiwed  George  II.  and  many 
noble  families  in  the  kingdom.  He  un- 
dertook, at  the  desire  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Townsend  (when  that  nobleman  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland),  to  take  some 
Eufi’s  to  that  country,  and  actually  set  off 
with  twenty'-seven  dozen  from  Lincoln- 
shire, left  seven  dozen  at  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshii’e’s,  at  Chatsworth,  continued  his 
route  across  the  kingdom  to  Holyhead, 
and  delivered  seventeen  dozen  alive  in 
Dublin,  having  lost  only  three  dozen  in  so 
long  a journey,  confined  and  greatly 
crowded  os  they  were  in  baskets,  which 
were  carried  upon  two  horses.  Nothing 
can  more  strongly  evince  the  hardy  con- 
stitution of  these  birds  than  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a journey  so  soon  after  cap- 
ture, and  necessarily  fed  with  a food 
Avholly  new  to  them  : and  yet  a certain  de- 
gree of  care  and  attention  is  requisite  to 
pi-eserve,  and  more  especially  to  fatten 
them  ; for  out  of  the  seventeen  dozen  de- 
livered at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  not  more 
than  two  dozen  were  served  up  to  table, 
doubtless  entirely  owing  to  a want  of 
knowledge  or  attention  of  tho  feeder  un- 
der whose  care  they  luvl  been  placed.  Few 
Eull's,  comparatively  speaking,  are  now 
taken  in  the  spring,  as  the  old  birds  fre- 
(|uently  pine,  and  will  not  readily  fatten. 
The  prineipnl  time  is  in  September,  when 
the  young  birds  are  lied;  these  are  in- 
finitely  more  delicate  for  the  table,  moi’e 
readily  submit  to  conlinement,  and  are 
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less  inclined  to  fight.  If  this  plan  was 
generally  enforced  by  the  proprietors  of 
fen-land,  or  made  a bye-law  amongst 
themselves,  the  breed  would  not  be  so  re- 
duced ; but  there  are  still  some  fowlers 
who  make  two  seasons,  and  thus  by  catch- 
ing the  old  birds  in  the  spring,  especially 
the  females,  verify  the  fable  of  the  Goose 
and  the  Golden  Eggs ; the  destruction  of 
every  female  in  the  breeding  season  is  the 
probable  loss  of  four  young.  The  manner 
of  taking  these  birds  is  somewhat  difi'erent 
in  the  two  seasons;  in  the  spring  the 
Rufls  “ hiU,”  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  they 
assemble  upon  a rising  spot  of  gi'ound, 
contiguous  to  where  the  Reeves  propose 
to  deposit  theii’  eggs  ; there  they  take 
their  stand,  at  a small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  contend  for  the  females,  the 
nature  of  polygamous  birds.  This  hill,  or 
place  of  I'esort  for  love  and  battle,  is 
sought  by  the  fowler,  who,  from  habit, 
discovers  it  by  the  birds  having  trodden 
the  turf  somewhat  hare,  though  not  in  a 
circle  as  usually  described.  When  a hill 
has  been  discovered,  the  fowler  repair's  to 
the  spot  before  the  break  of  day,  spreads 
his  net,  places  his  decoy-birds,  and  takes 
his  stand  at  the  distance  of  about  140 
yards  or  more,  according  to  the  shyness  of 
the  birds.  The  net  is  what  is  termed  a 
single  clap-net,  about  17  feet  in  length, 
and  0 wide,  with  a pole  at  each  end  ; this, 
by  means  of  uprights  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  each  furnished  with  a pulley,  is  easily 
pulled  over  the  birds  within  .reach,  and 
rarely  fails  taking  all  within  its  grasp ; but 
in  order  to  give  the  pull  the  greatest  velo- 
city, the  net  is  (if  circumstances  will  per- 
mit) placed  so  as  to  fold  over  with  the 
wind : however,  there  ar-e  some  fowlers 
who  prefer  pulling  it  against  the  wind  for 
Plovers.  As  the  Rufls  feed  chiefly. by 
night,  they  repair-  to  their  frequented  hill 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  nearly  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  fowler  makes  his  first  puU 
according  to  circumstances,  takes  out  his 
birds,  and  prepares  for  the  stragglers  who 
traverse  the  fens,  aird  who  have  no  adopted 
hill ; these  are  caught  singly,  being  en- 
ticed by  the  stufl'ed  birds.  Burton,  who 
was  before  mentioned,  never  used  any- 
thing but  stuffed  skins,  executed  in  a very 
rude  manner  ; but  some  fowlers  keep  the 
first  Rufls  they  catch  for  decoy-birds ; these 
have  a string  of  about  two  feet  long  tied 
above  the  knee,  and  fastened  down  to  the 
ground.  The  stufl'ed  skins  are  sometimes 
so  managed  as  to  be  moveable  by  means  of 
a long  string,  so  that  a jerk  represents  a 
jump  (a  motion  very  common  amongst 
Rufl's,  who,  at  the  sight  of  a wanderer  fly- 
ing by,  will  leap  or  flirt  a yai'd  ofi  the 
ground),  by  that  means  inducing  those  on 
wing  to  come  and  alight  by  him.  The 


stuffed  bii'ds  are  prepared  by  filling  the 
sldn  with  a wisp  of  straw  tied  together, 
the  legs  having  been  first  cut  off,  and  the 
sldn  afterwards  sewed  along  the  breast 
and  belly,  but  with  no  great  attention  to 
cover  the  straw  beneath  : into  this  straw  a 
stick  is  thrust,  to  fix  it  into  the  ground, 
and  a peg  is  also  thrust  through  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  down  the  neck  into  the 
stuffing  or  straw  body,  and  the  wings  are 
closed  by  the  same  process.  Rough  as 
this  prei)aration  is,  and  as  unlike  a living 
bird  as  skin  and  feathers  can  be  made,  it 
answers  all  the  pui'pose.  When  the  Reeves 
begin  to  lay,  both  those  and  the  Rufls  ai-e 
least  shy,  and  so  easUy  caught  that  a 
fowier  assured  us  he  could  with  certainty 
take  every  bird  on  the  feu  in  the  season. 
The  females  continue  this  boldness,  and 
their  temerity  increases  as  tliey  become 
broody ; on  the  contrary,  we  found  the 
males  at  that  time  could  not  be  approached 
within  the  distance  of  musket  shot,  and 
consequently  far  beyond  the  reach  of  small 
shot.  We  were  astonished  to  observe  the 
property  that  these  fowiers  have  acquired 
of  distinguishing  so  small  an  object  as  a 
Ruff  at  such  an  immense  distance,  which, 
amongst  a number  of  tufts  or  tumiJS,  could 
not  by  us  be  distinguished  from  one  of 
those  inequalities ; but  their  eyes  had  been 
in  long  practice  of  looking  for  the’one  ob- 
ject. The  autumnal  catching  is  usually 
about  Michaelmas,  at  which,  time  few  old 
males  are  taken,  from  which  an  opinion 
has  been  formed  that  they  migrate  before 
the  females  and  young.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  few  which  are  left 
after  the  spring  fowling,  like  other  polyga- 
mous birds,  keep  in  parties  separate  from 
the  female  and  her  brood  till  the  return  of 
spring.  That  some  old  Ruffs  are  occasion- 
ally taken  in  the  autumnal  fowling,  we 
have  the  assertion  of  exj)erienced  fowlers, 
but  we  must  admit  that  others  declare 
nono  are  taken  at  this  season.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected  that  in  the  autumn 
the  chai'acteristic  long  feathers  have  been 
discharged,  and  consequently  young  and 
old  males  have  equally  their  plain  dress : 
but  the  person  who  assured  us  that  old 
male  birds  were  sometimes  taken  at  that 
season  deeloi'ed  it  was  easy  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  young  of  that  summer.  It 
does  not  apj>ear  to  bo  the  opinion  of 
fowlers  that  the  males  are  more  than  one 
season  arriving  at  maturity,  because  the 
Rufl's  taken  in  the  spring,  destitute  of  the 
characteri.stic  long  featljers  which  consti- 
tute their  principal  distinction,  are  com- 
paratively few  to  those  isossessing  the  ruff : 
the  opinion,  therefore,  that  those  ruffless 
males  ai'e  bii'ds  of  a very  late  brood  of  the 
preceding  season,  is  a reasonable  conjec- 
ture. The  long  feathers  on  the  neck  and 
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sides  of  the  head  in  the  male,  that  consti. 
tute  the  nifi’  and  auricles,  ai-e  of  short  du- 
ration, for  the}’  are  scai-cely  completed  in 
tlie  month  of  May,  and  begin  to  fall  the 
latter  end  of  June.  The  change  of  these 
siugulai-  piu’ts  is  accompanied  by  a com- 
plete change  of  plumage  ; the  sti’onger  co- 
lours, such  as  purple,  chesnut,  and  some 
others,  vanish  at  the  same  time,  so  that  in 
tlieir  winter  dress  they  become  more  gene- 
rally alike  from  being  less  varied  in  plum- 
age ; but  we  observed  that  those  who  had 
the  rutf  more  or  less  white,  retained  that 
colour  about  the  neck  after  the  summer  or 
autumnal  moulting  was  effected.  The  fe- 
males, or  Beeves,  begin  laying  theii-  eggs 
the  first  or  second  week  in  May ; and  w'e 
have  found  their  nest  with  young  as  early 
as  the  3rd  of  June.  By  this  time  the 
males  cease  to  “ hill.”  The  nest  is  usually 
formed  upon  a tump  in  the  most  swampy 
places,  suiTounded  by  coarse  grass,  of 
which  it  is  also  also  formed.  The  eggs 
ai-e  (as  usual  with  its  congeners)  four  in 
number ; these  ai’e  so  nearly  similar  in  co- 
lour to  those  of  the  Snipe  and  Eedshank, 
both  of  which  breed  in  the  same  wet 
places,  and  make  simEar  nests,  that  some 
experience  is  required  to  disci’iminate 
them  : they  are,  however,  superior  in  size 
to  the  former,  and  are  known  from  the 
latter  by  the  gi’ound  being  of  a greenish 
hue  instead  of  nifous-white ; but  indivi- 
duals assimEate  so  nearly  to  each  other  as 
not  to  be  distinguished,  especiaEy  as  the 
dusky  and  brown  spots  and  blotches  ai-e 
similar.  The  weight  of  the  eggs  is  from 
five  drams  twenty  grains  to  five  drams 
fifty  grains.  The  weight  of  the  Buffs  in 
the  &2)ring,  when  first  taken,  is  from  five 
ounces  three-quai’ters  to  six  ounces  and  a 
quarter : the  weight  of  the  Beeves  about 
four  ounces.  The  length  of  an  old  Eufi'is 
sometimes  as  much  as  thirteen  inches  and 
a haff : young  males  about  twelve  inches. 
The  female  measures  about  ten  inches. 
It  is  a remarkable  character  of  these  birds 
that  they  feed  most  greetUly  the  moment 
they  are  taken  : a basin  of  bread  and  milk 
or  boiled  wheat,  placed  before  them,  is  in- 
sEmtly  contended  for,  and  so  itugnacious 
is  their  disposition  that  they  would  starve 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  if  several  dishes  of 
food  were  not  i)lac(M  amongst  them,  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  We  took  the 
trouble  of  caiTying  several  of  these  bu’ds 
with  us  from  Lincolnshire  into  Devon- 
shire, in  hoj)es  of  keeping  them  for  several 
years,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Towns  that  they  could  not  be  kept  alive 
through  the  winter.  Tlieso  beautiful  little 
partners  in  our  carnage  were  taken  out  of 
their  basket  twice  a day,  and  jjut  into  a 
coi-ner  of  the  room  wherever  we  8tfipj)ed 
for  refreshment,  and  ‘with  a few  chairs. 


and  a piece  of  canvass  hung  over  them 
reaching  the  ground,  they  were  perfectly 
contented,  and  appeared  as  happy  as  fight- 
ing and  eating  could  make  them  : and  in 
such  a situation  they  passed  each  night  on 
the  journey.  The  last  of  these  birds  lived 
in  confinement  four  years,  and  several  for 
two  and  three  years,  which  gave  us  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  more  minutely  their 
manners  and  change  of  plumage  : and  w'e 
noticed  that  theu’  annual  changes  never 
varied;  every  spring  produced  the  same 
coloured  ruff  and  other  feathers ; but  the 
tubercles  on  the  face  never  appeared  in 
confinement.  A young  male  that  was 
taken  destitute  of  a ruff’  in  the  breeding 
season,  w'hose  plumage  was  mosEy  cine- 
reous, except  about  the  neck  and  head,  put 
on  the  ruff  in  confinement  the  next  spring 
for  the  first  time,  which  was  large,  and  the 
feathers  were  a mixture  of  white  and  ches- 
nut ; the  scapulars  and  breast  also  marked, 
with  chesnut : and  in  the  succeeding  au- 
tumnal moulting  he  re-assumed  his  for- 
mer cinereous  plumage.  On  the  17th  of 
May,  1806,  a Eufl’  was  shot  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  on  the  coast  of  South  Devon  ; 
this  had  a white  ruff  quite  perfect,  but  no 
warty  appearance  about  the  face  ; another 
proof  that,  like  the  swelling  in  the  neck  of 
the  stag,  these  tubercles  are  the  conse- 
quence of  either  sexual  desire  or  actual 
connexion.  We  had  occasion  to  ,remark, 
that  although  the  pugnacious  disposition 
of  the  Eu3‘  never  entirely  ceased  in  con- 
finement, yet  it  increased  with  the  growth 
of  the  long  neck-feathers  in  the  spring, 
when  the  least  movement  of  either  from 
their  usual  stand  provoked  a battle.  At 
other  times  they  would  occasionally  sleep 
close  to  each  other,  with  then-  heads 
turned  over  the  wing,  and  one  leg  tucked 
up  : but  a mess  of  bread  and  milk  in- 
stantly roused  the  latent  spirit  for  battle  ; 
and  one  bird  was  so  much  wounded  in  the 
throat  in  one  of  these  feuds  that  he  died. 
Then-  actions  in  fighting  are  very  simEar 
to  those  of  the  Game  Cock : th'e  head  is 
lowered,  and  the  bill  held  in  a horizontal 
dh-ection  ; the  rufi',  and  indeed  every  fea- 
ther, more  or  less  distended,  the  former 
sweeping  the  ground  as  a shield  to  defend 
Eie  more  tender  parts  ; the  auricles  erected, 
and  the  tail  partly  spread  ; upon  the  whole 
assuming  a most  ferocious  aspect.  When 
either  could  obtain  a firm  hold  with  the 
bill,  a leai)  succeeded,  accompanied  with  a 
stroke  of  the  viug ; liut  they  rarely  in- 
jured each  olher.  In  confinement  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  Beeves,  except  to 
drive  them  from  their  food  ; and  never  at- 
tempted to  dispute  with  any  other  species, 
but  would  feed  out  of  the  same  dish  with 
ljuiid  Bails,  and  other  birds  confined  with 
them,  in  perfect  amity. 
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SANDERLING. 

[Rufous  Sedge  Warbler.  — See  Warbler,  , Runner.— See  Rail,  Water 

Rufous  Sedge.] 


s. 


[Sabine’s  Gull. — See  Gull,  Sabine’s.] 

[Sabine’s  Snipe. — See  Snipe,  Sabine’s.] 

[Saint  Cuthbert’s  Duck. — See  Duck,  Eider 
or  Edder.] 

Sand-cock. — See  Redshank. 

Sanderling. — [_Yarrell,  ii.  500.]  Chara- 
drius  calidris,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  5155,  9 ; Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  089  ; Ind.  Oni.  ii.  i).  741,  4 ; 
Lin.  Trans,  viii.  p.  208 ; Lath.  Syn.  Suj). 
ii.  p.  315  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  1. 
'I’ringa  ai-enaria,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  251,  10  ; 
JRaii  Syn.  p.  109,  A.  11 ; Will.  p.  125 ; 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  080.  Calidris  grisea  mi- 
nor, Bris.  V.  p.  230,  17,  t.  20,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  272.  Le  Sanderling,  Buf.  vii.  p.  532. 
Gharadrius  rubidus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  740  ; 
Gmel.  Syst.  p.  088.  Riuldj-  Plover,  Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  404;  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  195. 
Sanderling,  or  Curwillet,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
212,  t.  73  ; Ih.  fol.  129  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
403;  Will.  Angl.  j).  303;  Albin,  ii.  t.  74; 
Leivin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  183  ; Lath.  Syn.  v. 
p.  197  ; Sup.  p.  253;  Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 100; 
Fult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  10.  — A small  species 
of  Plover ; weight  about  two  ounces ; length 
eight  inches.  Bill  black,  one  inch  in 
length ; iiddes  dusky.  Fore  part  of  the 
head  and  sides  beneath  the  eyes,  as  well 
as  the  whole  under  parts  from  chin  to 
vent,  white ; crown  of  the  head,  back  of 
the  neck,  and  scapulars  grey,  with  slight 
dusky  streaks  down  the  shafts  of  each  i’ea- 
ther ; wing-coverts  the  same  colour,  but 
nearly  plain ; greater  quills  dusky ; se-  ! 
condaries  grey,  tijiped  with  white ; tail  ; 
gi'ey,  the  exterior  feathers  hghtest ; legs 
black.  This  is  the  general  winter  plum- 
age. Other  specimens  in  my  collection, 
which  were  killed  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall in  the  latter  end  of  July  and  in  Au- 
gust ; one  has  the  head,  neck,  and  sides  of 
the  breast  streaked  with  black,  and  tinged 
with  ferruginous ; back  and  scapulars 
marked  with  large  spots  of  black,  and 
some  of  the  feathers  edged  with  light  fer- 
ruginous. In  another  the  head  and  neck 
are  dark  ash-colour;  back  and  scapular's 
grey,  distinctly  and  prettily  marked  with 
large  angular  spots  of  black.  'J'hesc  seem 
to  he  young  birds  of  that  season  in  their 
gradation  of  plumage.  Tn  some  the  wing- 
coverts  are  dark  brown  ; others  ash-colour, 
with  more  or  less  dusky  streaks ; and  all 
the  inner  webs  of  the  quills,  and  part  of 
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the  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries,  white ; 
and  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  dusky. 
AN  helher  this  bird  breeds  with  us  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  known.  AVe  have  seen 
them  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  in  the 
mouth  of  April,  and  in  July,  but  never  in 
the  intermediate  months.  Mr.  Boys,  of 
Sandwich,  informs  us  he  thinks  they  breed 
on  that  coast,  as  well  as  the  Purre ; and 
we  received  several  eggs  fi'om  that  gentle- 
man found  on  that  sandy  shore,  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  and  may  possibly  belong 
to  one  of  these  two  bii'ds.  Tliey  are  not 
much  unlike  that  of  the  Black  Tern,  but 
smaller.  The  Sanderling  is  found  on  many 
of  our  shores,  where  it  flocks  together 
with  the  Purres,  but  is  not  so  plentiful  a 
species ; and  both  are  indiscriminately 
called  Oxbirds  by  some  persons.  This  is 
also  called  Curwillet  and  Towwilly. 

Suppi.EMEXT. — Said  to  be  found  in  New 
South  AA'ales,  and  there  called  by  the  na- 
tives AA’addergal.  Mr.  Sinimonds  (in  the 
‘ ’Ti'ansactions  of  the  Limiean  Society’)  re- 
marks that  he  observed  this  species  on  the 
2nd  of  June  at  the  Mull  of  Cantire. 

Appendix. — As  we  extend  our  researches 
into  Natural  History,  Nature  is  found  to 
gradually  unfold  her  secrets  to  us.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  sit  down  quietly,  and 
invoke  her  to  invert  the  cornucopia  over 
our  heads,  or  take  for  facts  all  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  It  is  by  our 
own  iierseverance  and  industry  that  light 
is  extracted  from  darkness,  and  the  ways 
of  Nature  become  developed.  Our  more 
recent  knowledge  of  Ornithology  evinces 
the  necessity  of  tracing  each  species  to  its 
retreat  in  the  different  seasons,  and  there 
examine  the  ehanges  that  have  taken  place 
since  it  departed  from  our  own  country. 
It  is  not  suHicient  that  we  identify  the 
species  v hen  we  see  it  return  to  our  cli- 
mate, and  when  the  usual  annual  mutation 
in  iilutnage  has  been  performed  ; we  must 
go  farther : every  month  produces  an  al- 
teration in  some  species,  and  a single  new 
feather  will  frequently  lead  to  discovery. 
It  will  he  seen  that  the  Sanderling  has 
already  been  described  as  subject  to  very 
material  changes,  but  no  one  sus23ected 
that  the  plumage  of  the  young,  and  per- 
haps of  the  adult  in  the  breeding  season, 
corresponded  so  nearly  with  what  has  been 
described  as  a distinct  species  under  the 
title  of  Charadj'ius  rubidus,  that  there  can 
be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  their  being  the 
same.  The  bird  we  are  about  to  describe 
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wa.s  shot  bj'  !\[r.  Bullock  tho  latter  end  of 
June,  18l’.l,  in  the  most  northera  part  of 
Scotland.  The  length  is  eight  inches  : the 
■n’hole  upper  part  of  the  bird  is  ruddy  or 
rufous,  in  some  parts  bright  ferruginous, 
spotted  with  black.  But  to  be  more  parti- 
cular, the  bill  and  legs  are  as  usual  in  the 
Sanderling  : the  head" and  neck,  taking  in 
the  cheeks  and  throat,  are  rufous,  with 
very  minute  black  streaks : the  back  and 
scapulars  rufous  or  ferruginous,  with  large 
black  spots,  the  black  occup.ying  the  mid- 
dle of  each  feather,  the  margins  rufous  ; 
on  the  scapulars  the  spots  are  largest ; in 
some  the  black  is  divided  by  a ferruginous 
bar,  so  as  to  form  two  spots,  but  not  ob- 
serv-able  unless  the  impending  feather  is 
lifted  up ; these  are  also  tipped  with  whitq: 
the  rump  is  like  the  back  : the  lower  breast 
and  from  thence  to  the  tail  is  white : the 
prime  quills  are  dusky,  the  secondaries 
the  same,  more  or  less  white  towards  the 
base  : the  lesser  coverts  dusky  brown,  the 
largest  series  more  or  less  tipped  with 
white ; the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
dusky,  with  rufous  margins;  the  rest  cine- 
reous on  the  outer  web,  whitish  on  the 
inner,  all  becoming  gradually  paler  ns  they 
recede  from  the  centre,  the  outer  ones 
being  almost  white.  As  this  variety  of 
Charadrius  cahdris  has  no  intermediate 
feathers  in  its  plumage  that  indicate  a 
changing  state,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  to  be  actually  the  usual  dress  in 
which  the  species  appear  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  that  no  Sanderling  will  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  that  sea- 
son with  the  fine  cinereous-grey  back  and 
scapulars  which  adorn  the  adult  during 
the  winter  months.  It  would  indeed  be 
scarcely  crediteil  that  two  birds  so  ex- 
tremely dissimilar  could  belong  to  the 
same  species,  had  not  experience  taught 
us  that  many  such  examples  are  within 
recollection.  But  what  supersedes  all, 
even  the  most  reasonable,  speculations 
founded  on  precedent,  is  ocular  demon- 
stration. We  have  now  before  us  four 
Sanderlings  in  different  states  of  plumage, 
known  to  have  been  shot  at  different  sea- 
sons. The  rufous  specimen  or  summer 
plumage,  the  grey  or  winfer  dress,  and  the 
two  otlicr  intermediate  stages  that  fairly 
connect  them  ; one  shot  early,  the  other 
later,  in  the  autumn.  This  is  a forcible 
exemplification  of  the  changes  incidental 
to  some  species,  in  a bird  well  known,  and 
sliouM  instruct  tho  naturalist  to  tho- 
roughly scnitini/,0  those  tribes  of  birds 
whose  plumage  is  so  extremely  transient, 
and  instead  of  straining  to  make  new  spe- 
cies from  a trifling  variation  of  feather, 
endeavour  to  tram;  all  the  gradations  inci- 
dent to  season  and  age.  T'lie  Ruddy  ITover 
was  first  described  by  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his 


‘ Arctic  Zoology,’  as  an  inliabitant  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  was  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr.  Hutchins.  The  Sanderling  does 
not  appear  to  be  known  in  northern  Eu- 
rope, for  the  reason  that  it  is  never  seen 
there  in  the  dress  usually  described  by 
naturalists. 

[Sand  Lark. — A name  commonly  applied 
indifferently  to  the  Ringed  Plover  and 
Common  Sandpiper.] 

[Sand  Martin.— See  Martin,  Sand.] 

Sandpiper.  — A genus  of  birds  of  tho 
order  Gralhe,  the  characters  of  which  are  : 
Bill  strait,  slender,  not  exceeding  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length.  Nostrils  small. 
Tongue  slender.  Toes  divided,  or  very 
slightly  connected  at  the  base  by  a small 
membrane ; hind  toe  small.  There  is  a 
very  great  degree  of  connection  between 
this  genus  and  that  of  the  Snipe  and 
Plover.  In  the  former  the  length  of  the 
bill  in  that  genus,  and  in  the  latter  the 
want  of  a back  toe,  are  the  only  charac- 
teristic marks  of  distinction  ; and  these  in 
some  species  run  so  nearly  into  one 
another  as  scarcely  to  be  divided.  In  the 
young  of  the  Redshank  the  bill  scarcely 
exceeds  an  inch  and  a half  long ; and  in 
the  Grey  Sandpiper  [Grey  Plover]  there 
is  no  back  toe,  but  only  a sort  of  spur, 
veiy  small. 

Sandpiper,  Aberdeen.  — See  Sandpiper, 
Red ; [and  Knot.] 

Sandpiper,  Ashcoloured.  — Tringa  cine- 
rea,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  (iV-'l ; Ind.  Orii.  ii.  p. 
7;13,  25 ; Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  194 ; 15.  fol. 
124,  t.  E.  f.  I ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  23(3 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  177,  22 ; Lewin,Br.  Birds, 
V.  t.  I7l ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  147.  — The 
length  of  this  species  is  about  ten  inches  ; 
weight  from  four  ounces  and  a quarter  to 
five  and  three-quarters.  The  bill  rather 
exceeds  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  length, 
swells  a Uttle  towards  the  point,  strait  and 
black ; irides  dusky.  The  top  of  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  back,  and  scapu- 
lars ash-coloured  ; the  first  a little  spotted 
or  streaked  with  dusky ; tho  feathers  of 
the  two  latter  bordered  with  dirty  white, 
and  the  shafts  dusky ; rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts  white,  with  undulated  bars  of 
1 black ; the  three  first  quill-foathcrs  dusky, 
the  outer  webs  of  tho  other  primaries  more 
or  less  edged  with  white  ; secondaries 
dark  ash-colour,  bordered  with  white  ; the 
shafts  of  all  white, ; greater  wing-coverts 
dusky,  more  or  less  margiueil  with  white; 
lesser  coverts  ash-colour,  with  white  mar- 
gins ; the  throatj  lower  part  of  tho  breast, 
and  belly  white ; fore  part  of  tho  neck. 
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upper  breast,  and  sides  streaked  and 
■waved  v,dth  dusky;  under  tail-coverts  wliite, 
■with  a few  spots ; tail  ash-colour,  edged 
■with  white,  and  shafts  white  ; legs  dusky ; 
toes  bordered  with  a narrow  finely-scal- 
loped membrane.  We  have  seen  these 
birds  in  prodigious  flocks  on  the  south 
coast  of  Wales  ; and  Mr.  Pennant  observes 
the  same  on  the  shores  of  Flintshire  in 
the  winter.  Tliey  depart  from  us  the 
latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
Like  the  most  of  this  tribe  it  is  subject  to 
much  variety.  A specimen  we  received 
from  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  the  10th  of 
August,  had  all  the  feathers  of  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  ■wing-coverts  marked  with 
semicircular  black  and  whitish  lines  : this 
we  take  to  be  a young  bird  of  that  season. 
We  have  long  entertained  doubts  respect- 
ing the  distinction  between  this  and  the 
Knot.  The  plumage  of  that  bird,  as  de- 
scribed by  some  authors,  scarcely  differs 
from  this  in  the  several  vaiieties  of  its 
change.  Mr.  Pennant,  however,  remarks 
that  the  Knot,  as  a special  mai'k  of  dis- 
tinction, has  its  toes  divided  to  the  very 
bottom ; but  in  this  also  there  is  scarcely 
any  appeai’ance  of  a membrane  that  con- 
nects the  toes  together.  Notwithstanding 
these  doubts  in  our  own  mind,  we  have 
gpven  the  Knot,  as  described  by  others,  a 
distinct  place  in  this  work.  On  the  coast 
of  Caermarthenshire  this  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Howster.  Is  supposed  to  breed 
in  Denmark.  It  also  inhabits  America ; 
continues  the  whole  summer  at  Hudson’s 
Bay,  where  it  breeds,  and  is  called  Sasqua 
pisqua  nishish. 

Supplement.  — We  have  noticed,  under 
the  ai’ticle  Knot,  that  these  two  birds 
are  of  the  same  species,  and  that  the  Ash- 
coloured  Sandpiper  (described  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  work)  is  the  same  bird  in 
its  mature  plumage,  and  what  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  the  Knot.  We 
have  therefore  to  express  a wish  that  the 
name  of  Knot  should  be  retained,  and  that 
of  Ash-coloured  Sandpiper  be  expunged  as 
a distinct  species,  by  connecting  its  sjmo- 
nyms  with  those  of  the  former,  being  iu 
fact  only  that  species  in  its  young  or  au- 
tumnal plumage ; known  by  the  semi- 
circular black  and  whitish  lines  on  the 
back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings. 

[Sandpiper,  Bartram’s.  — Yarrell,  ii.  C32. 
Totanus  Bartramia,  Wilson,  Amer.  Ornith. 
iii.  80,  of  Jameson’s  Edition.  Chevalier 
a longue  queue,  Temm.  Man.  d’Ornith.  ii. 
050,  iv.  415.  — “ This  species  is  twelve 
inches  long,  and  twenty-one  in  extent; 
the  bill  is  an  inch  and  a half  long,  slightly 
bent  downwards,  and  wrinkled  at  the  base, 
the  upper  mandible  black  on  its  ridge,  the 
lower,  as  well  as  the  edge  of  the  upper,  of 


a fine  yellow ; front  stripe  over  the  eye, 
neck,  and  breast  pale  ferruginous,  marked 
with  small  streaks  of  black,  which  on  the 
lower  pare  of  the  breast  assume  the  form 
ol  arrow-heads  ; crown  black,  the  plumage 
slightly  skirted  with  whitish  ; chin,  orbit 
of  the  eye,  whole  belly,  and  vent  pure 
white  ; hind  head,  and  neck  above,  ferru- 
ginous, minutely  streaked  with  black ; 
back  and  scapulars  black,  the  former 
slightly  skirted  with  ferruginous,  the  lat- 
ter with  white;  tertials  black  bordered 
with  white ; primaries  plain  black ; shaft 
of  the  exterior  quill  snowy,  its  inner  vane 
elegantly  pectinated  with  white ; second- 
aries pale  brown,  spotted  on  their  outer 
vanes  with  black  and  tipped  with  white ; 
greater  coverts  dusky,  edged  with  pale  fer- 
ruginous and  spotted  with  black ; lesser 
coverts  pale  ferruginous,  each  feather 
broadly  bordei'ed  with  white,  within  which 
is  a concentric  semicircle  of  black;  rump 
and  tail-coverts  deep  brown-black,  slightly 
bordered  with  white ; tail  tapering,  of  a 
pale  brown  orange-colour,  beautifully  spot- 
ted with  black,  the  middle  feathers  centred 
with  dusky ; legs  yellow,  tinged  mth  green ; 
the  outer  toe  joined  to  the  middle  by  a 
membrane ; lining  of  the  wings  elegantl}' 
barred  with  black  and  white ; iris  of  the 
eye  dark  or  blue-black ; eye  very  large. 
The  male  and  female  are  nearly  alike.”  — 
Wilson,  iii.  87.  The  first  recorded  British 
specimen  of  this  American  bird  was  Idlled 
in  Warwickshire,  and  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  ; the 
second  appeared  in  the  ‘ Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  ’ on  the  20th  of  January,  1855  : 
it  was  shot  on  the  12th  of  December,  1854, 
in  a ploughed  field  between  Cambridge 
and  Newmarket : the  particulars  were  com- 
municated by  the  Eev.  Frederick  Tearle,  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  the  ‘ Zoolo- 
gist for  1852  Mr.  Eeid  records,  at  p.  3330, 
the  occurrence  of  a Sandpiper,  shot  near 
Warwick,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1851 : 
he  gives  a minute  description  of  the  bird  ; 
and  Mr.  More,  at  p.  4254  of  the  volume 
for  1854,  expresses  an  opinion  that  this 
can  be  no  other  than  Bartram’s  Sandpiper. 
In  the  volume  for  1864  Dir.  John  Dutton 
publishes,  at  p.  0118,  the  following  note  : 
— “ I purchased,  at  a sale  of  bii-ds  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Mr.  Wille,  of  Lewes,  on 
Monday,  April  18,  a beautiful  specimen  of 
Bartram’s  Sandpiper,  shot  at  Newhaven 
some  time  between  1830  and  1840.  * ♦ ♦ 
Mr.  Wille  was  exceedingly  particular  about 
the  authenticity  of  his  birds.”  Neverthe- 
less it  seems  desirable  to  state  that  the 
claim  of  this  bii-d  to  a place  in  the  British 
list  seems  extremely  slender.] 

Sandpiper,  Black.— Tringa  Lincolniensis, 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  734,  27.  Black  Sandpiper, 
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Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  197  ; Lath.  Sijn.  Sup.  p. 
831.  — Tills  species  was  shot  in  Lincoln- 
shire. and  communicated  to  the  world  by 
Mr.  Pennant,  whose  description  we  take 
the  liberty  to  copy.  “ It  was  the  size  of  a 
Thrush ; the  nostrils  black ; the  irides 
yellow  ; the  beak  short,  blunt  at  the  point, 
and  dusky ; the  head  small,  and  flatted  at 
top ; the  colour  white,  most  elegantly 
spotted  with  grey ; the  neck,  shoulders, 
and  back  mottled  in  the  same  manner,  but 
darker,  being  tinged  with  brown  ; in  some 
lights  these  parts  appear  of  a perfect  black, 
and  glossy;  the  wings  were  long;  the 
quill-feathers  black,  crossed  near  their  base 
with  a white  line ; the  throat,  breast,  and 
belly  white,  with  faint  brown  and  black 
spots  of  a longish  form,  irregularly  dis- 
persed, but  on  the  belly  become  larger 
and  more  round ; the  tail  short,  entirely 
white,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which 
are  black  ; legs  long  and  slender,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.”  It  is  not  impos- 
sible this  may  be  the  young  or  variety  of 
the  Purple  Sandpiper  of  this  work,  the 
bill  not  having  obtained  the  reddish  co- 
lour at  the  base,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  not  the  full  dark  colours. 
The  tail,  however,  is  essentially  diSerent, 
and  the  bill  appears  to  be  shorter. 

Supplement.  — We  cannot  -avoid  sus- 
pecting that  this  is  really  an  immatured 
Purple  Sandpiper. 

[Sandpiper,  Broadbilled. — Yarrell,  iii.  65. 
Tringa  platyrhynchus  (Broadbilled  Sand- 
piper), Gould,  Birds  of  Europe.  Becasseau 
platyrynque,  Temni.  Man.  d’Omith.  ii. 
610,  iv.  403.  — “The  adult  bird,  in  the 
breeding  season,  has  the  beak,  which  is 
one  inch  and  one-sixteenth  in  length,  dark 
brown  at  the  point,  inclining  to  reddish 
brown  at  the  base ; irides  brown  ; from 
the  base  of  the  beak  to  the  eye  a dai’k 
brown  streak ; over  that  and  the  eye . a 
white  streak,  with  a brown  central  longi- 
tudinal line ; top  of  the  head  brownish 
black,  slightly  varied  with  greyish  white, 
and  tinged  with  ferruginous  ; inter-scapu- 
lars nearly  black,  with  rufous  edges  ; sca- 
pulars, wing-coverts,  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  the  tertials  black,  the  feathers 
having  broad  margins  of  buffy  white  or 
rufous ; the  primary  and  secondary  quill- 
feathers  black ; the  shafts  white ; upper 
tail-coverts  black,  with  rufous  edges ; the 
two  middle  tail-feathers  nearly  black, 
longer  than  the  others,  pointed  and  moi’- 
gined  with  rufous ; the  others  ash-grey, 
margined  with  butf-colour;  chin  nearly 
white,  with  minute  dark  specks ; sides 
and  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast  greyish  white,  varied  with 
black  spots  and  tinged  with  buffy  red ; 
belly,  vent,  and  under  toil-coverts  white ; 


legs,  toes,  and  claws  greenish  black.  The 
whole  length  of  the  adult  birds  is  six  inches 
and  three-eighths ; wing  from  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  first,  which  is  the 
longest  feather,  three  inches  and  seven- 
eighths  ; length  of  the  tarsus  five-eighths. 
The  young  bird  so  closely  resembles  the 
parent  in  its  plumage  at  this  season,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it.” — Yarrell, 
iii.  68.  Mr.  Hoy  has  recorded,  in  Ihe 
tenth  volume  of  Loudon’s  ‘ Magazine  of 
Natural  History,’  the  occurrence  of  a spe- 
cimen of  this  bird  at  Breydon  Broad,  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1836 ; and 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  ‘ Natural  History  of  Ireland,’  mentions, 
at  p.  282,  the  occurrence  of  a second  spe- 
cimen on  the  oozy  banks  of  Belfast  Bay. 
In  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1846  Mr.  Borrer  re- 
cords, at  p.  1394,  that  a specimen  was 
killed  on  the  beach  at  Shoreham,  in  Sus- 
sex, at  the  latter  end  of  October,  1845  : in 
the  volume  for  1856  Mr.  Stevenson  re- 
cords, at  p.  5160,  that  a specimen  iwas 
killed  at  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  May 
of  that  year.] 

Sandpiper,  Brown.  — Tringa  fusca,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  733,  26  ; Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  195  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  p.  250. — This  species  Mr. 
Pennant  observes  to  be  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Tunstal.  Its  size  was  that  of  a Jack 
Snipe.  The  bill  black ; the  head,  upper 
parts  of  the  neck,  and  back  are  of  a pale 
brown,  spotted  with  black  ; coverts  of  the 
wings  dusky,  edged  with  dirty  w'hite ; un- 
der side  of  the  neck  white,  streaked  with 
black  ; the  belly  white  ; tail  cinereous  ; 
legs  black.  To  this  description  the  same 
author  adds  that  it  was  bought  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  We  are  in  some  doubts  with 
respect  to  this  bird  being  a distinct  spe- 
cies, especially  as  we  know  the  Sandpiper 
class  viu-ies  so  much  in  plumage  in  the 
young  and  adult  states.  A young  specimen 
of  the  Dunlin  now  before  us,  which  w'as 
killed  in  July  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  above,  except 
that  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  of 
a ferruginous-brown. 

Supplement.  — A variety  of  the  Little 
Sandpiper,  which  corresponds  so  neoiiy 
with  the  description  of  the  Brown  Sand- 
piper, having  come  into  our  possession, 
induces  us  to  suspect  that  the  Tringa  fusca 
is  only  an  immatured  specimen  of  Tringa 
pusilla.  See  Sandpiper,  Little.  [Probably 
identical  with  the  Dunlin,  which  see.] 

[Sandpiper,  Buffbreasted. — Yarrell,  iii.  60. 
Tringa rufescens  (Buff  breasted  Sandpiper), 
Yarrell,  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  xvi.  109,  pi.  xi. 
Becasseau  rousset,  Temm.  Man.  d'Omith. 
iv.  408. — “ Cliin,  throat,  front  of  the  neck 
and  breast  pale  ochrcous,  inclining  to 
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sienna-yellow.  Sides  of  the  neck  and  nape 
spotted  with  brown.  Abdomen,  hanks,  and 
under  tail-coverts  white  dashed  with  yel- 
low. Front  part  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  wings  rufous-brown,  the  other  part 
spotted ; under  coverts  white.  Shafts  of 
the  primary  quills  on  their  under  surface 
pearl-white ; outer  web  dusky ; the  inner 
one  pale  hair-brown,  plain  on  the  part 
next  to  the  shaft,  but  having  its  other 
half  elegantly  mottled  with  dark  specks. 
Secondary  quills  mottled  at  their  base,  and 
ending  in  distinct  sabre-shaped  points, 
presenting  a regular  series  of  lines,  formed 
by  alternating  shades  of  white,  black  and 
dusky  bands,  well-defined,  and  exhibiting 
a beautifully  variegated  appearance  pecu- 
liar to  the  species.  Back  blackish  brown, 
with  the  margins  of  the  feathers  paler. 
Scapulars  and  tertials  blacldsh  brown,  mar- 
gined with  pale  reddish  brown.  Tail- 
coverts  brown,  with  paler  edges.  Tail 
cuneiform,  the  centre  feathers  black,  those 
on  each  side  hair-brown,  enclosed  by  a 
zone  of  black,  and  edged  mth  white.  BiU 
black.  Legs  brown  [or  rather  dull  clay- 
yellow],  and  bare  for  above  half  an  inch 
about  the  tarsal  joint.” — Selby,  ii.  144. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Yarrell 
for  making  known,  as  above  cited,  the 
occurrence  of  this  interesting  species,  in 
September,  1820,  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
bourne, in  Cambridgeshire.  “ A few  years 
after,”  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  “ Mr.  Sims  ob- 
tained a second  specimen  from  Sherring- 
ham,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  ; a third  was 
killed  at  Formby,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Alt,  thirteen  niUes  north  of  Liverpool,  in 
May,  1829.”  (Ynrrell’s  Brit.  Birds,  iii.  01). 
A fourth  was  killed  at  Yarmouth,  in  1839 
or  1840.  (Id.)  In  the  ‘Zoologist’  for 
1843  Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher  records,  at  p.  303, 
the  occurrence  of  a specimen  of  this  bird, 
on  the  20th  of  September  of  that  year,  on 
the  mudflats  at  Breydon.  In  the  volume 
for  1840  Mr.  Rodd  records,  at  p.  1500,  the 
occurrence  of  a specimen  between  Pen- 
zance and  Marazion,  on  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
beautiful  markings  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  wings,  which  constitute  the  best 
specific  character  of  the  species.  In  the 
volume  for  1857  Mr.  Nicholls  records,  at 
p.  5791,  that  a female  specimen  was  ob- 
tained in  September  of  that  year ; Mr. 
Nicholls  writes  from  Kingsbridge,  in  De- 
vonshire. In  the  volume  for  1800  Mr. 
Rodd  records,  at  p.  7230,  that  a specimen 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Yingoe,  on  the  8th  of 
September  of  that  year,  on  some  high 
gi’ound  near  a pool  of  water,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  species  does  not  confine 
itself  to  tidal  estuaries,  but  afiects  moor- 
land marshes.] 


Sandpiper,  Common.  — {^Yarrell,  ii.  654  ; 
Hewitson,  xc.  333.]  Tringa  hypoleucos, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  250,  14 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
078  ; ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  734,  28.  Tringa  mi- 
nor, Raii  Syn.  p.  108,  A.  0 ; Will.  p.  223, 
t.  55.  Guinetta,  Bris.  v.  p.  183,  2,  t.  10,  f. 
2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  200.  La  Guignette,  Buf. 
vii.  p.  540.  Common  Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  204,  t.  17 ; Ib.  fol.  125  ; Arct.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  388,  23  ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  301,  t.  55  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  178,  23  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
V.  t.  172  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  148  ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  15.  — The  weight  of  this  species 
is  about  two  ounces ; length  seven  inches 
and  a half ; irides  dusky.  The  bill  is 
brown,  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  and 
slender.  The  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and 
whole  upper  parts,  as  well  as  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  light  brown,  of  a glossy  green- 
ish hue  on  the  back  and  scapulars,  streaked 
down  the  shaft  of  each  feather  with  a nar- 
row dusky  line ; the  wing-coverts  with 
minute  undulated  lines ; the  cheeks  and 
throat  of  a light  colour ; over  the  eye  a 
whitish  streak  ; breast  and  belly  white  ; 
thighs  brown  ; quills  brown,  a white  spot 
on  their  inner  webs,  except  the  first ; the 
four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  like  the 
back,  with  fine  transverse  lines  of  dusky, 
outer  one  white,  with  brown  bars,  the  in- 
termediates ones  either  tipped  or  spotted 
white  on  their  margins ; legs  brown.  The 
Common  Sandpiper  visits  this  country  in 
the  spring,  and  chiefly  frequents  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  on  the  borders  of  which  it 
makes  a nest  composed  of  moss  and  dry 
leaves,  which  is  most  commonly  placed  in 
a hole  in  the  bank.  It  lays  four  or  five 
eggs  of  a dirty  white,  marked  -ndth  dusky 
and  cinereous  spots,  most  at  the  larger 
end.  When  disturbed  it  makes  a piping 
noise  as  it  flies ; and  when  running  on 
the  ground  the  tail  is  constantly  in  mo- 
tion. Great  numbers  breed  on  the  banks 
of  the  lakes  in  Scotland.  In  the  autumn 
these  birds  are  very  much  infested  with 
the  Hippobosca  hirundinis.  It  is  pro- 
bable many  of  the  Sandpipers  are  capable 
of  swimming,  if  by  accident  they  wade  out 
of  their  depth.  Having  shot  and  winged 
one  of  this  species  as  it  was  flying  across  a 
piece  of  water,  it  fell,  and  floated  towards 
the  verge ; and  as  we  reached  to  take  it 
tip,  the  bird  instantly  dived,  and  we  never 
saw  it  again  rise  to  the  surface ; possibly 
it  got  entangled  in  the  weeds,  and  was 
drowned.  Other  species  we  have  known, 
when  wounded  and  fallen  into  the  water, 
make  way  on  the  surface  with  their  legs, 
and  do  not  drown  like  land-birds  in  gene- 
ral. It  is  known  in  some  places  by  the 
name  of  Summer  Snipe.  Is  found  in  most 
]iarts  of  Europe,  even  as  flu-  north  as 
Siberia. 
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[Sandpiper,  Curlew.— See  Curlew,  Pigmy.] 

[Sandpiper,  Dunlin. — One  of  Pennant’s 
names  for  the  Dunlin,  which  see.] 

Sandpiper,  Dusky.  — Appkndix. — Tringa 
Calidris,  Lin.  Syst.  p.  253  ; Gmel.  p.  081 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  7;i2.  Dusky  Sandpiper, 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  174. — Mr.  Bullock  assures 
ns  that  he  met  with  a bird  in  the  Orlcneys 
whicli  he  considers  as  the  Dusky  Sand- 
piper, of  which  a description  will  appear 
in  vol.  X.  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  I.in- 
neau  Society.’  We  have  not  seen  the  bird 
in  question,  but  as  we  have  long  suspected 
that  Tringa  calidris  and  Islandica  are 
trifling  varieties  of  the  same  species,  it  is 
proper  that  we  remark  in  this  place  that 
Mr.  Foljambe  presented  us  with  a Sand- 
piper which  he  assures  us  is  exactly  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  Bullock’s  bird.  That  this  is  the 
Calidris  of  Linnseus,  and  the  Dusky  Sand- 
piper of  the  ‘ General  Synopsis,’  we  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt ; and  also  a variety 
of  the  Islandica  of  the  Swedish  naturalist, 
and  the  Eed  Sandpiper  of  Dr.  Latham,  we 
most  firmly  believe.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  another  variety  was  originally  given 
in  the  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ for  a distinct  spe- 
cies, under  the  title  of  Aberdeen  Sand- 
piper. In  fact  we  understand,  from  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing several  of  these  birds  shot  out  of  the 
same  flock,  that  there  is  a considerable 
vaiiation  in  plumage  about  the  neck,  back, 
breast,  and  belly  ; but  that  the  wings,  the 
tail,  and  its  upper  coverts  are  similar  in 
all.  Some  have  described  the  Eed  Sand- 
piper to  have  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  mixed  with  cinereous  and  rust- 
colour,  obscurely  spotted  with  black;  while 
others,  and  amongst  them  Linneeus,  say 
the  under  parts  are  rufo-ferruginous.  The 
Dusky  Sandpiper  is  generally  described  to 
have  the  under  parts  of  the  body  chesnut. 
Now,  when  all  the  other  parts  of  plumage 
so  nearly  coiTespond,  as  well  as  the  size  of 
the  bird,  and  length  of  bill,  who  will  draw 
the  shade  of  difference  between  rufo-ferru- 
ginous and  castaneous,  or,  as  some  might 
call  it,  bay  or  bright  ferruginous  ? The 
fact  appears  to  be  that  when  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  mixed 
with  white  or  cinereous,  such  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  arrived  at  maturity ; and 
that  the  full  chesnut  or  ferrnginons-colour 
from  the  chin  to  the  vent  is  the  adult 
plumage.  From  what  has  been  said  it 
will  be  inferred  that  we  think  the  syno- 
nyms of  the  Linnojan  'J’ringa  Calidris  and 
Islandica  should  be  assimilated.  The  size 
and  form  of  the  bird  received  from  Mr. 
Foljambe  are  very  like  the  Knot;  the  bill, 
in  shape  and  length,  is  similar;  and  the 
legs  and  toes  are  exactly  of  the  same  size. 


It  is  amongst  the  few  of  the  genus  whose 
bill  is  thick,  and  a little  dilated  at  the  end : 
its  length  is  about  an  inch  and  a quarter 
to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead ; the 
crown,  back  part  of  the  head,  and  hind 
neck  pile  ferruginous,  with  dusky  streaks; 
sides  of  the  head,  except  the  coverts  of  the 
ears,  and  the  whole  under  part,  from  chin 
to  vent,  chesnut,  with  a few  whi'e  feathers 
on  the  middle  of  the  belly  : behind  the 
vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  white,  with  a 
few  dusky  spots  and  a few  ferruginous  fea- 
thers ; the  upper  part  of  the  back  and 
scapulars  elegantly  marked  in  spots  and 
bars  of  bright  ferruginous  and  black,  the 
former  being  the  margin  to  the  feathers, 
and  some  have  a slight  edging  of  white : 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  concealed  by  the 
scapulars ; the  rump  and  upper  tail-co- 
verts are  greyish  white,  with  small  undu- 
lating bars  of  black  : the  tail-feathers  are 
wholly  cinereous,  slightly  margined  and 
tipped  with  white,  the  six  middle  ones 
darkest,  becoming  dusky  at  the  end.  A 
specimen  of  the  Bed  Sandpiper,  with  which 
we  have  at  this  moment  been  favoured  by 
Lord  Stanley,  for  examination,  is  in  a state 
of  changing  its  plumage ; in  which  we  per- 
ceive so  much  of  the  Knot  (Tringa  Canu- 
tus)  that  we  really  begin  to  suspect  the 
Dusky  and  Eed  Sandpipers  will  be  found 
to  be  only  that  bird  more  or  less  in  its 
summer  plumage.  We  have  before  noticed 
similar  instances  in  the  Pigmy  Sandpiper, 
Sanderling,  and  some  others,  that  in  the 
breeding  season  have  much  of  a ferru- 
ginous colour,  which  wholly  vanishes  in 
the  winter.  The  shape  of  this  bird,  the 
size  and  formation  of  all  its  parts,  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Knot.  The 
plumage  above  is  a mixture  of  black  and 
cinereous,  with  spots  of  white,  and  a few 
of  pale  ferruginous  on  the  margins  of  some 
of  the  feathers  ; but  these  are  interspersed 
with  many  plain  cinereous  feathers,  like 
those  on  that  part  of  the  Knot : the  head 
is  cinereous,  streaked  with  dusky,  exactly 
like  that  bird  in  its  first  feathers,  when  it 
has  been  called  the  Ash-coloured  Sand- 
piper : the  back  of  the  neck  almost  wholly 
cinereous ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck  pale 
ferruginous,  intermixed  with  white  fea- 
thers, streaked  with  dusky,  as  in  the  Knot : 
the  breast  and  belly  pale  ferruginous  : the 
sides  under  the  wings,  the  coverts  of  the 
tail,  the  quills,  and  their  greater  coverts, 
like  the  matured  Knot : the  tail-feathers 
exactly  resemble  those  of  the  young  Knot, 
being  cinereous,  the  middle  ones  slightly 
bordered  dusk}',  with  an  edging  of  white. 
It  is  only  by  the  examination  of  numerous 
specimens,  collected  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  that  we  can  expect  a perfect 
arrangement  of  species  in  birds  so  change- 
able in  plumage.  The  pale  rufous  or 
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ferruginous  of  the  under  parts  of  this  speci- 
men, and  the  little  appearance  of  that 
colour  on  the  upper  parts,  indicate  youth, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  is 
actually  the  young  Knot  in  the  early  part 
of  the  autumn,  or  latter  end  of  the  sum- 
mer of  the  second  yeoi%  having  poi’tly 
attained  its  mature  summer  plumage,  and 
for  the  first  time  is  throwing  out  the  plain 
cinereous  feathers  on  the  back,  scopulars, 
and  wings,  as  the  mature  winter  plumage 
of  the  Knot.  With  so  many  specimens 
under  critical  examination,  suspicions  had 
arisen,  before  we  were  favoured  with  that 
from  Lord  Stanley,  which  has  scarcely  left 
a doubt  that  the  Knot  is  no  other  than  the 
Red  Sandpiper  in  its  winter  dress. 

Sandpiper,  Equestrian. — Supplement. — 
Tringa  equestiis.  — We  have  long  con- 
sidered the  Tringa  equestris  as  only  a 
variety  of  Tringa  pugnax,  and  we  are  the 
more  coufinned  in  this  opinion  by  the  de- 
scription of  a recent  specimen  from  Sand- 
wich, in  Kent,  where,  in  1802,  five  are  said 
to  have  been  shot.  The  description  given 
by  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  Supplement  to  the 
‘ General  Synoj)sis,’isas  follows : — “ Length 
twelve  inches  : bill  dusky  : legs  pale  grey  : 
the  body  above  rufous-grey,  clouded  with 
brown  : sides  of  the  head,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  breast  white,  clouded  with  pale 
brown  ; on  the  sides  of  the  head  are  minute 
specks  of  the  same  : chin,  belly,  thighs, 
vent,  and  rump  white ; the  two  middle 
tail-feathers  rufous-brown,  with  black 
bands ; the  others  plain  pale  rufous- 
brown.”  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  this  description  with  our  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  the  Eufif,  when 
destitute  of  the  long  neck-feathers,  will, 
we  have  little  doubt,  .join  us  in  placing  the 
synonyms  of  the  Equestrian  Sandpiper 
with  those  of  the  Ruff.  See  that  bird. 

[Sandpiper,  Freckled,  of  ‘Arctic  Zoology,’ 
Ac.,  is  the  Knot  in  its  change  from  the 
winter  to  the  summer  plumage.] 

[Sandpiper,  Gambet,  of  Latham,  is  the 
Redshank ; but  the  Gambet  Sandpiper  of 
Pennant  and  Montagu  is  a young  Ruff.] 

Sandpiper,  Green. — [^Yarrell,  ii.  642; 
Hewitson,  xc.»  334».]  Tringa  Ochropus, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  250,  13  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
676;  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  729,  12;  Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  311 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p. 
100.  Tringa  littorea,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  251 ; 
Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  677  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  731. 
Tringa  Aldrov.  Eaii  Syn.  p.  108,  A.  7,  8 ; 
Will.  p.  222,  223,  t.  55 ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  300, 
301,  t.  55  ; Bris.  v.  p.  177,  1,  1. 10,  f.  1 ; Ih. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  250.  Becasseau,  ou  Cul-blanc, 
Buf.  vii.  p.  634.  Green  Sandpiper,  Br. 


Zool.  i.  No.  201 ; Ih.  fol.  125,  t.  F.  2,  f.  3 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  380 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p. 

170,  12  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  1. 170  ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  15.  Wood  Sandpiper,  Lin. 
Trans,  i.  p.  130,  t.  2.  Shore  Sandpiper, 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  481,  F. ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p. 

171.  — This  elegant  species  weighs  about 
three  ounces  and  a quarter ; length  full 
ten  inches.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a half 
in  length,  very  slender,  and  dusky;  hides 
hazel.  Head,  neck,  and  breast  are  marked 
with  numerous  streaks  of  dusky  and  ash- 
colour,  largest  on  the  latter  ; over  the  eye 
a whitish  streak ; back,  scapulars,  and 
wing-coverts  brown,  glossed  with  green  ; 
the  two  first  marked  with  roundish  small 
white  spots ; lower  part  of  the  breast,  belly, 
upper  t^-coverts,  and  chin  white  ; the  fea- 
thers under  the  wings  dusky,  with  small 
bars  of  white  shaped  like  the  letter  V ; 
quills  dusky  ; tail  w’hite  : the  two  middle 
feathers  marked  with  four  dusky  bars  ; 
the  two  next  on  each  side  with  three,  the 
fourth  with  two,  and  the  two  outer  with 
one  bar  ; legs  dusky  green  ; toes  united  at 
the  base  by  a small  membrane.  The 
Green  Sandpiper  is  by  no  means  plentiful 
in  England  ; it  mostly  frequents  pools  and 
small  shallow  streams  ; is  a soUtaiy  bird  ; 
comes  to  us  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  continues  as  late  as  the  end  of 
April,  when  it  departs  northw'ai'd  to  breed. 
Is  sometimes  seen  in  pairs  before  it  leaves 
us.  Is  said  to  be  found  in  Siberia  and 
Iceland,  and  also  in  America.  When  dis- 
turbed it  makes  a very  shrill  whistling 
note  as  it  flies.  We  have  seen  this  bird  as 
early  as  the  2nd  of  August.  [There  is  no 
well-authenticated  instance  of  the  Green 
Sandpiper  having  been  found  in  America.] 

Supplement.  — Doctor  Latham,  in  his 
last  work  above  referred  to,  has  brought 
the  Tringa  Ochropus  and  glariola  together 
as  one  species.  It  is  true  all  the  accounts 
of  the  Wood  Sandpiper  are  so  imperfect, 
that  at  best  it  must  be  a matter  of  opinion 
whether  the  original  bird  described  first  by 
Linn02us  was  a distinct  species,  or  only  a 
variety  of  the  Green  Sandpiper.  With  a 
bii-d  before  us  essentially  differing  from 
the  Ochropus,  and  equally  answering  the 
Linnaean  specific  characters,  we  are  in- 
duced to  consider  it  as  the  true  glareola, 
especially  as  it  could  not  find  a place  so 
appropriate ; and  therefore,  with  a full 
allowance  of  credit  to  the  Linnaean  spe- 
cies, rather  than  make  an  additional  one 
in  a class  already  too  much  multiplied, 
and  extremely  intricate,  we  gave  it  in  the 
former  part  of  this  w'ork.  At  the  time  our 
friend  published  his  last  Supplement  he 
had  not  seen  our  description  of  what  w'e 
take  to  be  the  Wood  Sandpiper,  nor  have 
we  seen  anything  to  induce  us  to  change 
our  opinion.  Thus,  at  least,  our  Green 
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and  Wood  Sandpipers,  being  perfectly  dis- 
tinct species,  are  submitted  as  such  to  the 
critical  Ornithologist.  Like  most  of  this 
tribe,  the  markings  in  the  old  and  in  the 
young  birds  are  ver}'  different,  in  the  Green 
Sandpiper ; the  fonner  has  been  described 
in  the  original  work  ; the  following  is  that 
of  a specimen  shot  on  the  17th  of  August. 
This  lias  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  ter- 
tials  spotted,  as  well  as  the  back  and  sca- 
pulars ; those  on  the  tertials  are  along  the 
margins  onlj',  and  the  spots  are  not  white 
but  pale  brown  : the  neck  is  less  streaked 
than  in  adults : the  tail  also  difl'ers  in 
having  the  outer  feather  quite  white  ; the 
second  with  a veiy  small  spot  on  the  outer 
web ; the  third  ■ndth  two  small  spots  on 
the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  web  : the 
rest  more  or  less  baiwed,  increasing  to  the 
middle  ones,  which  have  four  broad  bars 
of  black.  The  under  scapulars  have  the 
same  V-Hke  markings  as  in  the  adult.  The 
general  colour  of  the  bird  above  is  a dusky 
brown,  glossed  with  green  : from  the  up- 
per mandible  is  a dusky  streak  to  the  eye ; 
above  which  is  one  of  white,  that  partly 
passes  over  the  eye ; and  the  eye-lids  are 
also  white  : the  legs  and  feet  like  the 
adult ; the  outer  toe  is  equally  united  to 
the  middle  one  at  the  base  by  a membrane. 
This  last  is  the  Tringa  littorea  of  Linnaeus, 
which  Dr.  Latham  had  judiciously  given 
in  his  former  works  as  a vailety  of  Ochro- 
pus,  and  we  cannot  conceive  why  he  changed 
that  opinion  in  his  ‘ Index  Ornithologicus.’ 

Sandpiper,  Greenwich. — Tringa  Grenovi- 
censis,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  731,  1C.  Greenwich 
Sandpiper,  Lath.  Syn.  Svp.  p.  240,  38 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  1. 180 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 
t.  154. — This  bird  was  killed  at  Greenwich, 
and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Latham, 
who  has  given  it  to  the  woidd  as  a new 
species  : his  description  thei’efore  we  take 
the  liberty  of  borrowing.  It  is  the  size  of 
the  Redshank  ; weight  near  eight  ounces  ; 
length  twelve  inches  and  a half.  Bill  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  black ; crown  of  the 
head  reddish  brown,  streaked  with  black  ; 
nape,  cbeeks,  and  neck  ash-colour ; the 
middle  of  the  feathers  dusky  down  the 
shaft;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  back 
black  ; the  feathers  margined  on  the  sides 
with  pale  ferruginous,  and  some  of  those 
of  the  back  at  the  tips  also ; chin  nearly 
white  ; fore  part  of  the  neck  vei’y  pale  ash- 
colour,  as  far  as  the  breast,  which  is  of  a 
dusky  white  ; belly,  sides,  vent,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  on  each  side,  and  whole  of  tho 
under  ones,  white ; lesser  wing-coverts 
ash-colour ; the  greater  the  same,  ob- 
scurely margined  with  pale  ferruginous; 
greatest  tipped  with  white ; under  wing- 
coverts  pure  white ; prime  quills  dusky, 
the  shafts  more  or  less  white ; secondaries 


and  primaries  very  little  differing  in  length ; 
the  lower  pai't  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
middle  of  the  tail-coverts  ash-colour ; tail 
a little  rounded  at  the  end,  brownish  ash- 
colour,  somewhat  mottled  with  brownish 
near  the  tips,  and  fringed  near  the  end 
with  pale  ferruginous ; legs  dusky  ohve- 
green,  bare  an  inch  above  the  knee ; the 
outer  and  middle  toe  connected  at  the 
base. 

Supplement. — The  bird  from  which  the 
original  description  was  taken,  and  entitled 
as  above,  is  now  before  us,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a variety 
of  the  Ruff  (Tringa  pugnax)  in  its  winter 
plumage.  See  Ruff. 

[Sandpiper,  Grey. — See  Plover,  Grey.] 

[Sandpiper,  Grisled,  of  Latham,  is  the 
Knot  in  winter  plumage.] 

Sandpiper,  Hebridal.  — Mr.  Pennant  has 
described  a bird  in  the  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ 
under  this  title.  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  ‘ Sy- 
nopsis,’ has  considered  it  as  only  a variety 
of  the  Turnstone,  with  whom  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  accord  in  opinion.  See  Turn- 
stone. 

Sandpiper,  Little. — [Little  Stint,  Yarrell, 
iii.  70.]  Tringa  pusilla,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
252,  20  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  681 ; Ind.  Orn, 
ii.  p.  737,  38.  Cinclus  dominieensis  mi- 
nor, Bris.  V.  p.  222,  13,  t.  25,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  209.  Little  Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  207 ; Gen.  Birds,  p.  05,  t.  12 ; A^-ct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  397 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  184,  32 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  175.  Little  Stint  or 
Least  Snipe,  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p. 
122.  Brown  Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
195  ? — This  is  about  the  size  of  a Hedge 
SpaiTow ; the  length  between  five  and  six 
inches.  Bill  brown,  with  the  tip  black; 
the  head  and  all  the  upper  parts  brown, 
edged  with  black  and  pale  rufous-brown  ; 
greater  coverts  and  quills  dusky,  tipped 
with  white ; breast  and  belly  white ; tail 
dusky ; legs  black.  Mr.  Pennant  is  the 
only  person  who  has  mentioned  this  spe- 
cies to  be  found  in  England,  one  having 
been  killed  near  Cambridge  in  September. 
Said  to  be  found  in  northern  Europe  and 
in  America,  as  well  as  St.  Domingo.  Ap- 
pendix. — A female  of  this  species,  lately 
killed  on  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire, 
differs  somewhat  from  that  described  in 
the  ‘ British  Zoology  ;’  and  as  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  bird  in  England  we  judge  it 
proper  to  give  a description  of  it  in  this 
[ place.  Weight  six  drams ; length  six 
I indies.  Bill  dusky,  three-quartem  of  an 
I inch  long,  very  slender,  a little  bending 
! downward,  and  rather  larger  near  tho  point 
than  in  the  middle ; iridos  dusky.  The 
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forehead,  ’crown  of  the  head,  back  of  the 
neck,  back  and  scapulars  dark  cinereous, 
dusky  down  the  shafts,  except  on  the  neck, 
which  is  rather  lifjhter  coloured  than  the 
rest ; from  the  bill  to  the  eye  a duslsy 
brown  streak  ; above  that  an  obscure  dirty 
white  one ; chin  and  throat  white ; fore 
part  of  the  neck  and  upper  breast  pale 
cinereous-brown  ; lower  breast,  belly,  vent, 
and  under  tail-coverts  pure  white ; pii- 
maries,  secondaries,  and  the  greater  co- 
verts immediately  impending  them  dusky, 
very  slightly  tipped  with  white,  most  so 
on  the  coverts,  and  the  piiinaiies  mar- 
gined with  white  on  the  outer  webs,  ex- 
cept the  two  first ; the  shaft  of  the  first 
quill  is  white,  the  others  dusky  bi'own  ; 
spurious  wing,  and  smaller  coverts  near  it, 
dusky ; those  along  the  ridge  of  the  wing 
dusky  and  cinereous  ; the  rest  of  the  co- 
verts and  tertials  cinereous,  like  the  back, 
a few  of  the  former  edged  with  pale  rufous- 
hrown ; the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
dusky,  the  feathers  slightly  tipped  with 
cinereous ; the  tail  is  cuneiform,  composed 
of  twelve  feathers ; the  six  middle  ones  are 
cinereous,  the  two  middlemost  inclining 
to  dusky ; the  three  outer  feathers  on  each 
side  pure  white ; legs  light  olive-brown, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long ; claws 
black ; outer  toe  very  slightly  connected 
at  the  base  by  a membrane  to  the  middle 
one.  This  bird  was  shot  for  a Jack  Snipe 
on  a salt  marsh  not  very  remote  from  the 
sea,  in  the  month  of  November. 

Supplement. — We  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  this  has  met  with  the  same  fate 
as  most  of  its  congeners,  by  being  multi- 
plied into  at  least  two  species,  since  in  some 
of  its  changes  in  plumage  it  so  nearly  ac- 
cords with  the  Brown  Sandpiper  of  Mr. 
Pennant,  as  may  fairly  warrant  a suppo- 
sition that  they  are  of  the  same  species,  as 
a recent  specimen  now  before  us  wiU  go 
near  to  prove.  The  length  and  weight 
nearly  the  same  as  that  described  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  ‘ Ornithological  Diction- 
ary.’ BiU  and  irides  the  same : the  fore- 
head and  cheeks  round  the  eyes  very  pale, 
nearly  white  : throat  and  all  beneath  white, 
except  across  the  breast,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  light  brown  ; the  crown  of  the  head, 
back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
dusky  black,  more  or  less  margined  with 
pale  rufous,  but  in  some  of  the  scapulars 
the  margins  are  nearly  white.  These  mar- 
ginated  feathers  give  the  bird  a spotted 
appearance.  The  back  of  the  neck  brown, 
mixed  with  cinereous  : quills  like  those  of 
the  other  : the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  like  the  tertials,  dusky,  bordered  with 
ferruginous ; the  others  cinereous,  palest  on 
the  margins : legs  dusky.  This  is  with- 
out doubt  the  Tringa  pusilla  in  its  nestling 
feathers,  or  plumage  prior  to  its  first 


moulting.  Six  of  these  birds  were  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Anstice  in  Sept.  1805,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bry,  near  Biidgewater,  four 
of  which  he  shot,  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
more  than  one  (on  account  of  the  softness 
of  the  mud),  and  that  has  been  kindly 
added  to  our  collection.  The  other  two 
were  afterwards  seen,  but  could  not  be 
procured.  The  specimen  here  described 
veiy  nearly  corresponds  with  that  given 
by  Mr.  Bewick,  except  that  in  his  bird  the 
tail  is  said  to  be  dusky ; but  as  each  fea- 
ther is  not  defined,  perhaps  the  middle 
feathers  only  were  dusky,  appearing  of 
that  colour  when  closed.  Mr.  Pennant’s 
bird  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  co- 
lour as  ours,  but,  by  the  description,  dif- 
ferently disposed  on  each  feather,  viz., 
brown  edged  with  black,  and  pale  rufous. 
Mr.  Bewick’s  bird  is  marked  above  black, 
with  white  on  the  exterior,  and  rust-colour 
on  the  interior  webs  of  each  feather.  AU 
these  little  variations  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, knowing  that  season  and  age  have 
great  influence  on  the  plumage  of  some 
birds ; and  a little  allowance  may  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  different  manners  in  which 
different  authors  are  observed  to  describe 
the  same  thing,  as  well  as  the  very  vague 
definition  of  colours.  In  most  young 
birds  that  differ  at  first  from  their  parents, 
we  perceive  they  are  more  or  less  spotted 
or  mottled ; and  amongst  the  Sandpipers 
this  is  the  common  primary  appearance. 
The  young  of  the  Dunlin,  the  Purre,  the 
Knot,  the  Green  Sandpiper,  and  others,  are 
more  spotted  than  the  adults;  thus  the 
perfect  state  of  the  Little  Sandpiper  is,  we 
perceive,  of  a plain  cinereous-brown  colour, 
with  only  dusky  shafts,  as  described  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  former  part  of  this  work. 
[Col.  Montagu’s  supplementary  remarks 
appear  to  refer  to  a bij-d  now  considered 
distinct,  and  described  as  such  by  Selby, 
Gould,  Temminck  and  Yarrell.  It  is 
known  as  Temminck’s  Stint.  See  Sand- 
piper, Temminck’s.] 

Sandpiper,  Longlegged.  — Appendix.  — 
Tringa  grallatoris.  ’Tringa  glareola,  Lin.  ? 
Wood  Sandpiper,  Orn.  Diet. — Since  the 
former  part  of  this  work  passed  through 
the  press,  we  have  noticed  that  the  Editor 
of  the  late  edition  of  Pennant’s  ‘ British 
Zoology,’  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
Doctor  Latham,  has  considered  Tringa 
Ochropus  and  glareola  of  Linnteus,  as  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species ; and  he  might 
also  have  added  the  littorea  of  the  same 
author,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  young  of 
the  Green  Sandpiper.  If  these  three  birds 
really  constitute  but  one  species,  and  we 
2)resume  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  human 
abilities  to  prove  they  do  not,  from  the 
laconic  description  the  great  Swedish 
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naturalist  has  left  us  a guide,  then  the  Wood 
Sandpiper  of  the  ‘ Ornithological  Dic- 
tionary ’ should  receive  another  name, 
being  as  distinct  from  any  variety  of  the 
Green  Sandpiper  ns  the  Common  Snipe  is 
from  the  .Jack  Snipe.  In  order  therefore 
to  prevent  our  Wood  Sandpiper  from  being 
referred  to  in  future  for  a variety  of  the 
Green  Sandpiper  in  any  of  its  mutations, 
■we  request  that  name  may  be  erased,  and 
substituted  by  the  above,  with  only  a doubt- 
ful reference  to  the  glareola  of  Linnmus, 
a bird  which  will  now  remain  for  ever  a 
matter  of  individual  opinion.  For  de- 
scription and  further  particulars  we  refer 
to  the  ‘ Ornithological  Dictionary  ’ and  to 
this  Supplement,  under  the  titles  of  Sand- 
piper, Wood  and  Green.  We  have  lately 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Foljambe  that  the 
Long-legged  Sandpiper  is  in  his  collection, 
a specimen  having  been  sent  to  him  from 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuaiy  of  the  present  year.  Another  bii’d 
of  this  species  was  shot  at  Woolwich,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1812,  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Weigh  ton,  of  London. 
The  only  difference  we  perceive  between 
this  specimen  and  that  in  our  collection  is 
that  the  sides  of  the  breast  are  rather 
more  brown,  obscurely  spotted  with  sul- 
lied white : the  tail  is  exactly  similar  in 
the  markings,  but  the  two  outer  feathers 
are  of  the  same  length,  and  not  so  long  as 
the  third  or  fourth ; we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  what  we  before  remarked  in 
our  specimen,  of  the  first  feather  being 
longer  than  the  two  succeeding,  proves 
that  part  to  have  been  newly  moulted.  In 
this  specimen  there  is  more  than  a usual 
gradation  in  length  between  the  two  first 
and  the  third,  and  consequently  we  may 
now  fairly  conclude  that  both  had  cast  the 
tail-feathers  in  the  autumn  in  -ivhich  they 
were  shot,  and  consequently  are  old  birds, 
as  young  never  moult  those  feathers  in 
the  autumn  of  the  first  year.  We  take 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  Mr. 
Weighton’s  favour  in  sending  us  a speci- 
men of  this  and  the  Pigmy  Sandpiper,  in  a 
very  interesting  change  of  plumage,  for 
examination. 

[Sandpiper,  Pectoral.  — FarrelZ,  iii.  82; 
the  figure  drawn  from  an  American  speci- 
men lent  to  Mr.  Yarrell  by  M.  Audubon. 
Tringa  pectoralis,  Bonap. ; Gould,  Birds  of 
Europe.  Becasseau  pectoral,  Tetntn.  Man. 
d'Ornith.  iv.  :)!J7.  — “ The  beak  is  dark 
brown  at  the  point,  orange-brown  at  the 
base  ; iridos  dark  lirown  ; feathers  of  the 
top  of  the  head  dusky  brown,  with  darker 
central  streaks,  and  tipped  with  rufous  ; 
the  back  of  the  neck,  the  wing-coverts,  the 
ba<;k,  and  the  tertials  daik  brown,  with 
lighter  coloured  margins ; primaries  dusky 


black,  the  shaft  of  the  first  white ; se- 
condaries dusky  black,  each  with  a narrow 
edge  of  white;  rump,  the  upper  tail-co- 
verts, and  the  two  middle  tail-feathers, 
which  are  the  longest,  black  ; the  rest  of 
the  tail  feathers  ash-brown,  tipped  with 
yellowish  white  : chin  white  ; the  cheeks, 
sides  and  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  greyish  white,  tinged 
with  brown  and  streaked  with  dusky  black 
in  the  line  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather ; 
lower  part  of  the  breast,  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  white ; legs  and  toes  yellowish 
brown  ; claws  black.  The  whole  length  is 
eight  inches  and  three-quarters  ; the  wing 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first 
quill-feather,  which  is  the  longest,  five 
inches  and  three-eighths.”  — Yarrell,  iii. 
85.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  oc- 
currence of  this  North-American  bird  is  in 
YarreU’s  ‘History  of  British  Birds;’  the 
specimen  was  killed  on  the  borders  of 
Breydon  Broad,  near  Yarmouth,  in  Nor- 
folk, on  the  17th  of  October,  1830.  Another 
was  killed  in  October,  1841,  near  Hartle- 
pool. In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1843  Mr. 
Eodd  records,  at  p.  141,  the  occurrence  of 
a specimen  on  the  beach  at  Annet,  one  of 
the  Scilly  Islands : it  was  shot  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1840 : Mr.  Rodd,  with  his 
customary  precision,  gives  many  details  of 
colour  and  measurement,  leaving  no  doubt 
as  to  the  species.  In  the  volume  for  1853 
Mr.  Giu-ney  records,  at  p.  4124,  the  occur- 
rence of  a specimen  near  Yarmouth  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1853.  In  the  volume  for 
1855  Mr.  Bold  records,  at  p.  4808,  the  oc- 
currence of  a specimen  on  the  Northum- 
brian coast  on  the  27th  of  June,  1855.] 

[Sandpiper,  Phayrelam,  of  Montagu,  in  the 
‘ Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,’  iv. 
40,  PI.  ii.,  is  without  doubt  the  Purple 
Sandpiper.] 

Sandpiper,  Pigmy.  — Appendix. — Tringa 
pygmaea.  Pigmy  Curlew,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p. 
127 — 10. — The  following  is  a description  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  a variety  of  tliat  spe- 
cies which  has  hitherto  been  recorded  as  the 
Pigmy  Curlew.  Length  nine  inches:  bill  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  dusky  black,  slender, 
rather  compressed  at  the  point,  and  slightly 
ai-cuated  : the  upper  mandible  a tritle 
longer  than  the  under  : irides  dusky.  The 
feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
and  the  hinder  part  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
are  streaked  with  brown  and  grey,  the  for- 
mer predominating  : a whitish  streak  runs 
from  the  upper  mandible  ovc'r  the  eye  ; 
beneath  that  a brown  one  to  the  eye  ; the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  hohind,  the  back, 
and  scapulars  pale  ferruginous  and  black) 
those  of  the  last  in  broad  bars  or  spots : 
the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white,' 
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barred  with  dusky  black : the  coverts  of 
the  wings  uniform  brown,  darkest  along 
the  shafts:  the  quills  are  dusky, j their 
shafts  partly  white  : the  tertials  are  plain 
like  the  coverts : the  edge  of  the  wing 
below  the  alula  spuria  is  minutely  speckled 
with  brown  and  white  : the  chin  and  throat 
white,  with  a few  scattered  pale  ferruginous 
feathers : fore  part  of  the  neck  whitish, 
streaked  with  brown,  interspersed  with 
ferruginous  feathers  : the  breast  and  belly 
as  far  as  the  legs  ferruginous,  each  feather 
prettily  marked  with  a slender,  undulated, 
transverse  line  of  dusky  near  the  end  ; be- 
hind the  legs  the  feathers  are  white,  many 
having  a brown  bar  running  into  an  angle 
on  the  shaft : the  under  tail-coverts  pure 
white  : the  tail  is  even  at  the  end,  the  fea- 
thers plain  cinereous,  with  white  shafts  : 
the  legs  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  length  to 
the  knee,  which,  with  the  bare  space  above 
the  knee,  of  nearly  half  an  inch,  dusky 
black : toes  and  claws  of  the  same  colour,  the 
latter  almost  straight.  This  very  interest- 
ing bird  was  shot  at  Holyavon,  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1.S12,  by  Mr.  Lenard,  and  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Weighton,  who,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Foljambe,  was  good  enough  to  send 
it  to  us  for  examination,  as  it  appeared  to 
be  an  undescribed  species  of  Tringa.  The 
first  appearance  of  this  bird  impressed 
upon  our  mind  all  the  characters  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Pigmy  Curlew,  and 
upon  a comparison  with  that  species  in 
our  museum,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
the  same,  notwithstanding  the  ferruginous 
plumage  it  has  acquired.  This  specimen 
is  highly  interesting,  because  it  appears  to 
be  an  adult  in  moult,  obtained  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  a part  of  its  summer 
plumage  was  yet  retained,  and  consequently 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  a pretty 
correct  idea  of  its  colour  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  we 
have  in  the  preceding  pages  remarked  that 
the  Pigmy  Curlew  in  our  collection  is  evi- 
dently young,  by  the  white  margins  on  the 
feathers  upon  the  back,  scapulars,  and  co- 
verts of  the  wings.  Another  specimen 
(recently  killed,  and  communicated  to  us 
by  Mr.  Foljambe,  in  whose  collection  it  is) 
appears  to  differ  but  little  from  ours,  ex- 
cept in  a few  slight  particulars,  but  it  is 
worth  describing,  as  by  knowing  the  time 
of  the  year  this  was  shot  we  are  enabled  to 
communicate  the  appearance  of  the  bird  in 
its  first  autumnal  plumage,  for  such  we 
believe  it  to  be.  “ This  bird,”  says  Mr. 
Foljambe  in  a letter  to  the  author,  “ was 
shot  in  Kent,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1812. 
The  length  is  nine  inches : the  bill  one 
inch  and  a half  long,  black  and  incur- 
vated : the  crown  and  forehead  dusky, 

with  a slight  mixture  of  cinereous : over 
the  eye  a whitish  line  : cheeks  and  back  of 


the  neck  cinereous,  with  faint  dusky 
streaks  : the  feathers  of  the  back  and  sca- 
pulars olive-brown,  mixed  with  dusky,  and 
faintly  margined  with  very  pale  yellow  : 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  dusky,  with  broader 
margins  of  the  same  yellow  : quills  black  : 
chin  and  throat  white  : breast  pale  cream- 
colour  : belly,  sides,  vent,  rump,  and  tail- 
coverts  white  : the  feathers  of  the  tail  pale 
cinereous-brown,  with  the  shafts  and  the 
extremities  margined  with  white.  Legs 
dusky  black.  In  this  specimen  we  also 
find  the  same  indication  of  immaturity, 
the  pale  margins  to  the  feathers,  as  in  that 
in  our  collection.  In  the  adult  no  such 
appears,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  in 
the  height  of  the  breeding  season  the 
throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  as  well  as 
the  breast  and  belly,  are  ferniginous,  be- 
cause we  observe  many  feathers  of  that 
colour  still  retained  in  the  old  bird,  which 
in  another  month  would  have  been  thrown 
off.  The  upper  tail-coverts  being  barred, 
we  could  not  have  suspected,  but  whether 
this  is  a permanent  character  in  adults,  or, 
like  the  ferruginous  plumage,  is  change- 
able with  the  season,  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  description 
originally  given  of  this  species,  in  the 
‘ General  Synopsis,’  was  taken  from  that 
recorded  to  have  been  killed  in  Holland, 
in  which  the  head,  back,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  mixed  with  brown,  ferru- 
ginous, and  white.  In  the  specimen  shot 
at  Sandwich,  described  by  Mr.  Boys,  and 
now  in  our  collection,  there  is  no  ferru- 
ginous on  those  parts,  although  the  head 
and  neck  are  rufous-brown.  Here  then 
we  have  three  gradations.  The  Holland 
specimen  had  moulted  more  of  its  feiTu- 
ginous  feathers  than  the  one  above  de- 
scribed ; and  the  Sandwich  bird  is  evi- 
dently in  its  infant  plumage.  The  natural 
history  of  this  rare  species  is  but  little 
known,  for,  like  most  of  its  congeners,  it 
only  occasionally  visits  us,  and  retires  to 
a less  inhabited  part  of  the  northern  world 
to  breed.  It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that 
we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  in  plumage  of  such  mi- 
grants. From  this  circumstance,  and  from 
consulting  the  general  plumage  alone, 
without  regarding  the  more  prominent 
characters,  species  are  greatly  multiplied 
beyond  their  natural  limits.  We  cannot 
therefore  too  frequently  repeat  that  many 
birds  are  so  metamorphosed  in  their 
breeding  plumage,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
recognised,  in  all  the  changes  incident  to 
season,  by  plumage  alone,  without  minute 
investigation.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  spotted  plumage,  especially 
where  the  margins  and  tips  of  the  feathers 
are  pale,  and  marked  with  lines  and  spots, 
are  suspicious  chai'acters  of  immaturity. 
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It  is  a great  object  to  obtain  these  migra- 
tive speeies  as  early  as  they  appear  on  our 
shores  in  the  autumn,  and  as  late  in  the 
spring  as  possible  before  they  retire  to 
their  breeding  places.  B3'  this  means 
only  can  we  procure  them  in  moult,  and 
detect  their  approaching  changes  : the  ap- 
pearance of  a few  feathers  ditferent  from 
what  we  find  in  their  winter  dress  leads  to 
extensive  knowledge.  It  is  highly  essen- 
tial that  when  such  birds  are  captured  the 
dates  should  be  r(?gistered  as  well  as  the 
sex.  Just  as  this  sheet  was  going  to  the 
press,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
a specimen  of  the  Pigmy  Sandpiper,  in 
nearly  its  highest  state  of  summer  plum- 
age. It  will  now  be  seen  that  our  con- 
jecture, with  regard  to  the  colour  of  this 
bird  in  the  breeding  season,  has  been  com- 
pletely verified.  In  this  specimen  the 
whole  upper  parts  are  more  or  less  ferru- 
ginous, mixed  with  black ; the  forehead 
and  chin  are  grey  ; the  crown  of  the  head 
dusky  black,  mixed  with  grey ; the  back 
of  the  head  is  slightly  hoary,  or  powdered 
with  grey,  these  slender  feathers  having 
their  tips  of  that  colour ; the  hinder  part 
of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back  fer- 
ruginous, with  streaks  of  black  : the  lower 
back  and  scapulars  deeper  ferruginous, 
some  of  the  feathers  having  sagittate  spots 
of  black  in  the  middle,  others  barred  mth 
black ; and  some  are  black,  deeply  scal- 
loped with  ferruginous ; the  rump  is 
brown  : the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
throat  bright  ferruginous,  powdered  with 
grey,  like  the  back  of  the  head ; breast 
and  belly  ferniginous,  the  latter  becoming 
paler  in  the  middle,  the  feathers  being 
tipped  n-ith  white,  and  some  have  a small 
transverse  dusky  bar;  the  upper  and  un- 
der coverts  of  the  tail  and  sides  of  the 
vent  rufous-white,  with  a few  black  bars  ; 
the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  are  brown, 
those  near  the  tertials  with  rufous  mar- 
gins ; the  greater  coverts  immediately  im- 
pending the  primary  and  secondary  quills 
are  tipped  with  white ; quills  dusk}',  the 
shafts  partly  white,  and  the  secondaries  be- 
coming whitish  towards  the  base  : the  ter- 
tials margined  with  ferruginous  : the  tail, 
as  well  as  the  bill  and  legs,  like  the  last  de- 
scribed. We  consider  ourselves  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  trace  this 
obscure  species  through  all  its  variation  in 
plumage,  from  the  first  or  infant  state  to 
that  of  the  adult  in  its  perfect  summer 
dress ; a circumstance  that  could  not  be 
effected  but  by  foreign  communications, 
for  the  Pigmy  Sandpiper  does  not  breed 
in  any  part  of  these  realms.  To  Mr. 
Bullock,  proprietor  of  the  London  Museum 
(a  gentleman  of  indefatigable  nssiduity  in 
collecting  subjects  in  Natural  History  from 
all  parts  of  the  world),  wo  are  indebted 


for  enabling  us  to  describe  the  summer 
plumage  of  this  species,  which  we  iden- 
tified amongst  some  skins  sent  to  us  for 
examination.  It  appears  that  this  speci- 
men came  from  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  conse- 
quently we  obtain  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
an  American  as  well  as  an  European  bird. 
Knowing  how  much  this  class  of  birds  has 
been  injudiciously  multiplied,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  none  of  the  varieties  of  this 
bird  should  have  been  recorded  as  distinct 
species,  for  at  present  we  are  not  able  to 
afiSx  to  them  any  synonyms ; a circum- 
stance that  should  indicate  the  scarcity  of 
the  species,  or  at  least  its  rarity  in  the 
more  habitable  parts  of  the  world.  A ma- 
terial point  is,  however,  now  acquired  with 
respect  to  the  natural  history  of  this  bird, 
as  we  may  be  certain  that  it  breeds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  con- 
sequently we  have  a clue  to  the  attainment 
of  all  that  belongs  to  its  history.  So  great 
a dissimilarity  between  the  young  and  the 
adult,  in  its  breeding  plumage,  would 
scarcely  have  induced  a belief  that  they 
were  actually  the  same  species,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gradual  change  perceived  in 
those  specimens  killed  at  difl’erent  seasons. 
It  is  remarkable  that  rufous  and  ferrugi- 
nous appear  to  be  either  a character  of  ma- 
turity or  incidental  to  the  season  of  love, 
in  this  and  one  or  two  nearly  allied  genera, 
and  we  should  not  be  in  the  least  sui’- 
prised,  after  what  we  have  already  dis- 
covered, if  some  other  species,  which  are 
only  known  to  us  in  their  winter  dress, 
should  hereafter  be  found  to  be  equally 
dissimilar  in  their  summer  plumage  as 
this  and  several  others  described.  It 
should  be  recollected  by  the  scientific  or- 
nithologist that  the  Ruff  has  been  mul- 
tiplied into,  perhaps,  ten  different  speeies. 
The  Purre  is  lost  in  the  summer,  by  being 
converted  into  the  Dunlin  ; the  Sanderling 
is  pi'obably  changed  into  the  Ruddy  Plover 
at  the  same  season,  and  the  Grey  Sand- 
piper becomes  obscured  in  the  plumage  of 
the  Swiss  Sandpiper.  These  and  many 
other  similar  changes,  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  will  evince  the  caution 
required  in  the  discrimination  of  birds  by 
plumage  alone.  [This  appears  to  be  the 
Pigmy  Sandpiper  of  Bewick’s  second  Sup- 
plement, and  the  Pigmy  Curlew  of  this 
work.  See  Curlew,  Pigmy,  p.  48.] 

Sandpiper,  Purple.  — [Yarrell,  iii.  93; 
Ilewitmn,  oiii.  306.]  Tringa  nigricans, 
Lin.  Tram.  iv.  p.  40,  t.  2.  Purple  Sand- 
piper, Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  155.  Sen  Sand- 
piper, Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  22,  t.  1 ? Tringa 
Maritima,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  078,  30  ? Sel- 
ninger  Sandjiiper,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  173, 
15  ? ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  731,  IH  ? ^Irct.  Zool. 
ii.  p.  480,  C. ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  312. 
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Tringa  Striata,  Gmel.  Syst.  i;  p.  672  ; Ind. 
Om.  ii.  p.  733.  Totanus  Striatus,  Bris.  v. 
p.  196,  5 ; Id.  8yo,  11,  p.  263.  Le  Cheva- 
lier ra}-fe,  Buf.  vii.  p.  516.  Striated  Sand- 
piper, Arct.  Zool.  11,  No.  383  ; Lath.  Syn. 

V.  p.  176. — This  species  rather  exceeds  the 
Purre  in  size ; the  length  eight  inches 
and  a half.  'I'he  bill  is  slender,  an  inch 
and  a quarter  long,  tapering  towards  the 
point,  a very  little  curved,  and  of  a dull 
red  colour,  except  at  the  apex  and  sides, 
which  are  dusky  ; irides  hazel.  The  head 
and  neck  dusky  black  ; eyelids  whitish  ; 
the  throat  white ; back  and  scapulars  black, 
glossed  with  pui-ple  and  edged  with  ash- 
colour  ; the  wing-coverts  black,  tipped  with 
white ; the  larger  ones  above  the  primaries 
deeply  so ; quills  black,  slightly  edged 
with  white  on  the  exterior  webs,  except 
three  of  the  secondaries,  which  are  almost 
wholly  white  ; these,  with  the  white-tipped 
coverts,  form  a slight  oblique  bar  on  the 
■wing  when  extended ; the  shafts  white ; 
breast  and  all  beneath  white,  prettily  spot- 
ted with  black,  except  the  middle  of  the 
belly  and  vent ; the  rump,  coverts  of  the 
tail,  and  four  middle  tail-feathers  black, 
glossed  like  the  back ; the  other  tail-fea- 
thers light  cinereous ; in  all  twelve ; the 
legs  and  toes  dull  red ; claws  black  and 
blunt ; toes  nearly  divided  to  their  origin  ; 
middle  toe  an  inch  long.  This  bird  was 
killed  at  Lougharne,  on  the  coast  of  Caer- 
marthenshire,  in  January,  in  company 
with  the  Purre  ; two  others  were  shot 
there  the  same  ■\^dnter,  and  were  called  by 
the  fishermen  Eedlegs ; hut  these  did  not 
come  under  our  inspection.  The  one  from 
which  the  above  description  is  taken  is 
now  in  my  collection.  I have  since  been 
favoured  with  the  skin  of  one  from  Mr. 
Boys  of  Sandwich,  which  was  killed  on  that 
coast  in  the  winter  of  1799.  It  corre- 
sponded exactly  ■with  the  above,  except 
that  the  bill  was  rather  longer  and  strait, 
and  the  breast  more  dusky. 

Supplement.  — --When  the  above  syno- 
n}Tns  have  been  added  to  those  already 
given  with  the  Purple  Sandpiper,  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work  [these  synonyms 
are  incorporated  above],  it  will  clearly 
evince  the  necessity  of  more  than  ordinary 
attention  in  the  discrimination  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus.  Here  are  four  supposed 
species  brought  into  one,  and  if  the  Black 
Sandpiper  of  the  ‘British  Zoology’  was 
added  as  a trifling  variety,  we  suspect  we 
should  nor  be  far  from  correct.  In  the 
latter  end  of  November,  1807,  Mr.  Anstice 
favoured  us  with  two  specimens  of  the 
Purple  Sandpiper,  that  were  shot  in  So- 
mersetshire, and  bought  in  the  market  of 
Bridgewater.  These,  upon  dissection, 
proved  to  be  of  different  sexes  : the  male 
is  the  least,  weighing  only  two  ounces  one 
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dram ; the  female  two  ounces  and  a half, 
the  male  is  rather  darker  in  colour,  but  in 
no  other  respect  differing  from  the  other 
sex ; nor  are  they  materially  different 
from  the  one  originally  described.  In  both 
these  specimens  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  is  dusky  grey ; the  sides  of  the 
breast  near  the  shoulder  black:  the  legs 
dull  orange : the  upper  part  of  the  bill 
towards  the  base  orange,  paler  at  the  base 
of  the  under  mandible.  In  the  gizzards 
of  these  birds  were  fragments  of  small 
Cancri,  Onisci  and  shells,  with  several 
perfect  fry  of  Tui-bo  littoreus.  [The  Pur- 
ple Sandpiper  has  gi'eenish  gray  legs,  not 
“ did!  red,”  as  described  above.] 

[Sandpiper,  Purre. — See  Dunlin.] 

[Sandpiper,  Quebec,  of  Latham,  is  the 
Purple  Sandpiper.] 

Sandpiper,  Red.  — Tringa  islandica,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  Addend. ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  682,  24 ; 
Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  737,  39.  Scolopax  sub- 
arquata,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  658,  25  ? Eed 
Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  202,  t.  72 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  393;  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p. 
186,  34.  Aberdeen  Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  203.  Eed  Sandpiper,  Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
V.  t.  177  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  15.  — This 
species  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
length.  The  bill  is  brown,  one  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  a little  bent  downwards ; 
head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  back  dusky,  marked  ^ith  red ; 
fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  cinereous, 
mixed  with  rust-colour,  and  obscurely 
spotted  with  black ; lesser  wing-coverts 
cinereous ; quills  dusky ; secondaries  tip- 
ped ■with  white ; the  two  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  dusky,  the  others  cinereous ; 
legs  long  and  black.  That  given  by  Lin- 
nsBus  is  on  the  upper  parts  like  the  Wood- 
cock ; the  under  parts  rufo-ferruginous ; 
rump  whitish,  undulated  with  black ; the 
shafts  of  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  white. 
Dr.  Latham,  in  his  ‘Synopsis,’  has  made 
the  Aberdeen  Sandpiper  of  the  ‘ British 
Zoology,’  a variety  only  of  this  bird,  and 
probably  with  great  truth,  as  it  differs 
only  in  the  breast  being  of  a reddish  brown 
mixed  with  dusky,  and  the  belly  and  vent 
white.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  the 
caution  necessary  in  identifying  the  various 
species  of  this  genus,  especially  those 
which  rarely  visit  us,  when  we  know  they 
are  so  subject  to  vary  their  plumage  by 
age  or  season  ; and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable they  are  multiplied  already  beyond 
theii'  real  extent.  The  Eed  Sandpiper,  it 
is  said,  has  appeared  in  great  flocks  on  the 
coast  of  Essex ; found  also  on  the  coasts 
of  New  York,  Labrador,  and  Nootka  Sound; 
Iceland,  and  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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Appendix.  — For  further  remarks  on 
this  species  see  Sandpiper,  Dusky,  of  this 
Appendix.  [The  Red  Sandpiper  of  Latham, 
Lewin  aud  Montagu  appears  to  be  the  Knot 
of  both  sexes  in  summer  plumage  ; while 
the  Dusky  Sandpiper  of  Latham  and  Mon- 
tagu is  the  same  bird  in  the  change  from 
the  winter  to  the  summer  plumage.] 

[Sandpiper,  Redbacked,  as  figured  by 
■\Vilson,  is  the  Tringa  alpina,  var.  Ame- 
ricana, of  recent  authors,  in  summer 
plumage.] 

Sandpiper,  Eedlegged.  — Supplement. — 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  113.  — Mr.  Be- 
wick, in  his  ingenious  work  on  British 
birds,  has  figured’  and  described  a species 
of  Sandpiper  with  which  we  are  at  present 
unacquainted;  but  we  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  Tiinga  erythropus,  from 
which  it  difi’ers  so  essentially  in  colour,  in 
size,  and  particularly  in  the  tail,  and  con- 
sequently ought  not  to  bear  the  above  title 
of  Red-legged  Sandpiper,  the  English  name 
adopted  in  the  ‘ General  Synopsis  ’ for  the 
erythropus.  For  the  present,  however, 
until  the  bird  is  better  known,  we  suffer  it 
to  remain  with  this  title,  as  we  ai'e  unable 
to  do  more  than  transcribe  what  the  au- 
thor has  said  of  it.  “ This  bird  measures, 
irom  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  ten  inches  : the  bill  is  an  inch  and 
three-eighths  long,  black  at  the  tip,  and 
reddish  towards  the  base : the  crown  of 
the  head  is  spotted  with  dark  brown,  dis- 
posed in  streaks,  and  edged  with  pale 
brown  and  grey  : a darkish  patch  covers 
the  space  between  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes  : the  chin  is  white ; the  brow 
and  cheeks  pale  brown,  prettily  freckled 
with  small  dark  spots  : the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck  is  composed  of  a mixture  of  pale 
brown,  grey,  and  ash,  with  a few  indistinct 
dusky  spots  ; the  fore  part  and  the  breast 
are  white,  clouded  with  dull  cinnamon-co- 
lour, and  sparingly  and  irregularly  marked 
with  black  spots  reflecting  a purple  gloss  : 
the  shoulder  and  scapular-feathers  are 
black,  edged  with  pale  rust-colour,  and 
have  the  same  glossy  reflections  as  those 
on  the  breast : the  tertials  are  nearly  of 
the  same  length  as  the  quills,  and  are 
marked  like  the  first  annexed  figure  (bar- 
red) : the  ridges  of  the  wings  ai-e  brownish 
ash-colour : the  coverts,  back,  and  rump 
are  nearly  the  same,  but  inclining  to  olive, 
and  tlie  middle  of  each  feather  is  of  a 
deeper  dusky  brown  : the  primary  quills 
are  deep  olive-brown  : the  exterior  webs  of 
the  secondaries  are  also  of  that  colour,  but 
lighter,  edged  and  tipped,  and  the  inner 
webs  are  mostly  white  towards  the  base  : 
the  tail-coverts  ai-o  glossy  black,  edged 
with  pole  rust-colour,  and  tipped  with 


white ; but  in  some  of  them  a streak  of 
white  passes  from  the  middle  upwards, 
nearly  the  whole  length.  The  tail-feathers 
are  lightish  brown,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  which  are  barred  with  spots  of  a 
darker  hue  : the  belly  and  vent  are  white  : 
legs  bare  above  the  knees,  and  red  as 
sealing-wax  ; claws  black.  The  female  is 
less  than  the  male,  and  her  plumage  more 
dingy  and  indistinct : an  egg  taken  out  of 
her  previous  to  stuffing  was  surprisingly 
large,  considering  her  bulk,  being  about 
the  size  of  that  of  a Magpie,  of  a greenish 
white  colour,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
brown,  of  a long  shape,  and  pointed  at  the 
smaUer  end.  The  foregoing  figure  and  de- 
scription were  taken  from  a pair,  male  and 
female,  which  were  shot  on  Rippengale 
fen,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1799,  by  Major  Charles  Dilke,  of  the  War- 
wickshii-e  Cavalry,  who  also  obligingly 
pointed  out  several  leading  features  of 
these  birds,  in  which  they  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  Scolopax  caUdris  of  Lin- 
nseus,  called  here  the  Redshank  or  Pool- 
snipe.  He  says  this  bird  is  a constant 
inhabitant  of  the  fens,  and  is  known  to 
sportsmen  by  its  singular  notes,  which  are 
very  loud  and  melodious,  and  are  heard 
even  when  the  bird  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
sight.  It  is  somewhat  singular-  that  a bird 
apparently  common,  and  indigenous  to  the 
fens,  should  so  long  have  escaped  notice, 
or  at  least  discrimination,  for  it  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  confounded  with  the 
Redshank : indeed  in  many  respects  it 
seems  to  resemble  the  immatured  bird  of 
that  species,  but  differs  essentially  in  the 
feathers  of  the  tail.  We  ai-e  not  informed 
of  the  weight  of  the  Red-legged  Sandpiper, 
but  the  measurement  is  less  than  a full- 
grown  Redshank  by  an  inch  or  rather 
more.  [This  is  the  Ruff  before  it  has 
acquired  the  long  feathers  on  the  neck.] 

Sandpiper,  Rednecked.  — We  conceive 
this  bird  to  be  the  young  of  the  Purre  not 
arrived  at  the  full  plumage,  or  perhaps  the 
Dunlin  in  the  same  state ; both  of  which 
we  have  frequently  seen  with  the  head  and 
neck  of  a ferruginous-colour,  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  the  month  of  August.  The 
description  given  in  Latham’s  ‘ Synopsis,’ 
vol.  V.  p.  183,  is  as  follows  : — Size  of  the 
Purre.  The  biU  is  shorter  than  the  head ; 
the  crown  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  sti-i- 
ated  ferruginous  and  black ; fore  iiart  of 
the  neck  as  fai-  as  the  breast  deep  ferru- 
ginous ; the  rest  not  unlike  the  Pun-e  ; 
legs  black.  See  Purre.  [The  Purre  aud 
Dunlin  are  the  winter  and  summer  plum- 
age of  the  same  bird  : this  is  the  young.] 

[Sandpiper,  Redshank,  of  Selby,  &c.,  is  the 
Redshank  of  this  work.] 
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[Sandpiper,  Rock.  — One  of  Pennant’s 
names  for  the  Purple  Sandpiper,  which 
see.] 

Sandpiper,  Scallop-toed. — See  Phalarope. 

[Sandpiper,  Schinz’s. — YarrcU,  iii.  79, 
the  figure  drawn  from  an  American  skin 
which  Mr.  Yai’rell  received  from  Mr.  Ati- 
dubon.  The  following  is  Mr.  Yarrell’s 
description  of  this  specimen  : — “ The  beak 
is  straight  and  nearly  black ; the  irides 
brown ; the  top  of  the  head  and  back  of 
the  neck  ash-brown,  streaked  -with  dusky  ; 
scapulars  and  feathers  of  the  back  ash- 
brown,  some  assuming  a deep  black  colour 
in  the  centre,  and  becoming  rufous  on  the 
edges;  wing-coverts  ash-brown,  edged  with 
greyish  white ; primaries  dusky  black,  with 
white  shafts ; secondaries  dusky  brown, 
with  minute  tips  of  white ; tertiMs  dusky 
brown,  margined  with  ash-grey;  upper 
tail-coverts  white ; two  middle  tail-feathers 
pointed,  longer  than  the  others,  and  dark 
brown ; the  rest  ash-brown ; chin  white ; 
cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  breast  greyish  white,  speckled  with 
dusky ; axillary  plume  white ; belly  and 
under  tail-coverts  also  white ; legs,  toes 
and  claws  almost  black,  tinged  with  green.” 
— Yarrell,  iii.  81.  Three  questions  arise 
on  reading  this  description  and  examining 
the  figure — First,  Is  it  a species  distinct 
from  the  American  form  of  Purre  or  Dun- 
lin ? Secondly,  Has  it  occurred  in  Britain 
or  Europe  ? And  thirdly.  Is  there  any  dis- 
tinction between  this  Ameiican  bird  and 
the  European  bird  which  has  been  called 
Tringa  Schinzii  by  Brehm  ? In  refer- 
ence to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the 
bird  is  apparently  distinct,  and  is  named 
Tringa  Bonapartii  by  American  ornitholo- 
gists. Secondly,  as  to  its  occurrence  in 
Britain,  Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  ‘Fauna  of 
Shropshire,’  says  that  a specimen  was  killed 
near  Stoke  Heath  ; and  Mr.  Gould,  to  whom 
this  specimen  was  lent,  says  : — “ IVe 
have  comjiared  the  individual  with  others 
killed  in  America,  between  which  we  could 
discover  no  difference  ; its  shorter  bill  and 
white  rump  will  at  all  times  seiwe  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  European  mem- 
hers  of  the  group.”  M.  Temminck  also, 
referring  to  Gould,  gives  the  Tringa 
Schinzii  of  Bonaparte  as  a European  spe- 
cies on  the  authority  of  this  figure.  Hence 
it  appears  one  British-killed  example  exists 
which  Eyton,  Gould,  Temminck  and  Yar- 
rell regard  as  distinct  from  Tringa  variabi- 
hs.  Thirdly,  the  Tringa  Schinzii  of  Brehm 
and  Naumanu  is,  according  to  Temminck, 
a very  different  bird,  and  nothing  more  than 
a variety  of  the  Dunlin.  Temminck  ob- 
serves: — “Although  the  race  mentioned 
below  so  closely  resembles  the  Dunlin  as 


to  be  readily  mistaken  for  that  species,  it 
differs  nevertheless  in  its  smaller  size  and 
in  the  slightly  different  coloration  of  the 
plumage.  We  cannot  however  adopt  the 
views  of  Brehm  and  Nnumann,  who  make 
of  this  bird  a distinct  species  under  the 
name  of  Tringa  Schinzii  : it  is  no  more 
than  one  of  those  sub-species  into  which 
Brehm  delights  to  divide  many  of  our 
normal  species.”  This  “ race,”  according 
to  Temminck,  visits  in  gi'eat  number  the 
island  of  llugen  and  the  ■western  coasts  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  In  the  ‘ Zoolo- 
gist ’ for  1854  Mr.  Rodd  records,  at  p.  4512, 
that  a Mr.  Jenkinson  writes  him  ■word  that 
a specimen  of  Tringa  Schinzii  was  shot 
duiing  the  first  week  of  October,  1854,  at 
St.  Mary’s,  in  Scilly,  but  he  neither  states 
whether  the  American  Schinzii  of  Bona- 
parte or  the  European  Schinzii  of  Brehm 
is  the  bird  intended,  nor  whether  Mr. 
Jenkinson  is  an  ornithologist  whose  de- 
cision on  so  critical  a point  is  deserving  of 
confidence.  A third  example  of  Schinzii, 
so-called,  exists  in  the  Museum  at  Bel- 
fast, but  its  history  is  unknown  : and  a 
fourth  is  recorded  in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for 
1850,  by  Mr.  Robert  Kent,  of  St.  Leo- 
nard’s-at-Sea,  as  having  been  killed  by 
himself  on  the  8th  of  October,  1857, 
when  wading  in  a flooded  meadow  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  the  village  of  Bexhill,  in 
Sussex  (see  Zool.  G537).  This  specimen 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gurney,  of 
Catton  Hall.] 

Sandpiper,  Sea. — We  find  this  species  in 
Latham’s  ‘Synopsis’  under  the  title  of 
Selninger  Sandpiper,  where  it  is  described 
thus  : — Size  of  a Starling.  Upper  pai-ts 
varied  with  grey  and  black  ; middle  of  the 
back  tinged  with  violet ; fore  part  of  the 
neck  dusky ; under  parts  of  the  body 
Avhite  ; tail  dusky  ; the  four  outer  feathers 
shortest,  and  edged  with  ■white  ; ^egs  yel- 
low. In  Mr.  Maikwick’s  Catalogue  of 
Birds  of  Sussex,  given  |in  the  ‘ Linnoean 
Transactions,’  ■we  find  the  follo^n’ing  de- 
scription : — Length,  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  eight  inches  and 
a half;  breadth,  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings  when  extended,  fifteen  inches  and  a 
half.  Bill  an  inch  and  a quarter  long, 
yellow  from  the  base  half-waj',  and  the 
tips  black  ; weight  two  ounces  and  a half. 
The  head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  back  are  of 
a dark  dusky  ash-colour,  with  the  edges  of 
each  feather  on  the  back  somewhat  lighter; 
prime  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  dusky, 
theii-  shafts  -white,  pai-ticulai-ly  the  first; 
the  secondary  quills  are  lighter,  with  white 
tips,  and  the  hindmost  are  almost  ■white, 
having  onl}-  one  dusky  spot.  The  tail  is 
short,  and  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  of 
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which  the  four  middlemost  are  of  a dark 
dusky  colour,  and  the  four  on  each  side 
gradually  shorter,  and  of  a pale  ash-colour, 
edged  with  white.  The  under  side  of  the 
neck  and  breast  dusky,  with  the  feathers 
oil  the  brea.st  fringed  with  white.  The 
chin,  lower  part  of  the  breast,  belly,  thighs, 
and  vent  white,  except  a few  dusky  spots 
on  the  sides,  thighs,  and  vent.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  yellow,  naked  above  the  knees, 
and  the  toes  entirely  divided,  without  the 
least  connecting  membrane  between  any 
of  them.  The  claws  are  blackish.  This 
gentleman  adds  that  a small  flock,  consist- 
ing of  ten  or  twelve,  was  seen  on  the  coast 
near  BexhiU  on  the  8th  of  December,  two 
of  which  came  under  his  inspection;  Upon 
coiiipaiison  of  the  above  description  with 
that  of  our  Purple  Sandpiper,  which  has 
been  also  given  in  the  same  volume  of  tlie 
‘ linnaean  Transactions,’  we  can  have  but 
very  little  doubt  but  these  two  are  one  and 
the  same  species,  allowing  for  the  pencil 
of  the  different  draftsmen,  and  the  differ- 
ent manner  in  which  naturalists  are  found 
to  describe  the  plumage  of  birds.  Who- 
ever will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the 
several  descriptions  together  will  find  the 
leading  choi-acters  agree,  pai-ticularly  the 
white  feathers  of  the  secondary  quills  and 
the  tail ; and  much  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  the  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
hill  and  legs,  which  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  death  change  materially,  especially 
fi'om  an  orange-yellow  to  a dull  red  or 
rufous-brown.  We  think  it  proper  to  pen 
these  doubts,  although  we  have  given  each 
a distinct  place  in  this  work.  For  the 
synonyms,  see  Purple  Sandpiper. 

Sandpiper,  Selninger.  — See  Sandpiper, 
Purple.  [Both  Pennant  and  Bewick  give 
this  as  a name  for  the  Purple  Sandinper.J 

Sandpiper,  Shore. — See  Sandpiper,  Green. 

[Sandpiper,  Southern,  of  Latham,  is  the 
Knot  in  the  change  from  the  winter  to  the 
summer  plinnage.] 

Sandpiper,  Spotted.  — [ Yarrell,  ii.  600  ; 
HewiUon,  xc.  335.]  Tringa  maculaiia, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  249,  7 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
672 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  734,  29 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  111.  Turdus  aquaticus,  Brig. 
V.  p.  255,  20 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  275.  La  Grive 
d’eau,  Buf.  viii.  p.  140.  Spotted  Tringa, 
Edw.  t.  277,  f.  2.  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Br. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  190  ; Ib.  fob  124;  Arct.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  385  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  179,  24 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  i73  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 
1. 149. — This  is  about  the  size  of  a Thrush  ; 
length  eight  inches.  Bill  dusky,  reddish 
at  the  base  ; the  .upper  part  of  the  bird  is 
of  a greenish  brown,  marked  with  dusky 


spots  on  the  head,  of  a longish  form ; 
these  increase  on  the  neck  to  the  back, 
where  they  are  much  larger;  the  rump 
plain ; the  shoulders  and  wings  marked 
with  the  same  colour,  but  the  spots  are 
transverse  ; the  under  side  of  the  body  is 
white,  marked  with  dusky  spots  ; the  two 
middle  tail-feathers  greenish  brown,  the 
others  white,  crossed  with  dusky  lines ; 
legs  dull  flesh-colour.  The  female  has 
none  of  the  spots  underneath,  except  on 
the  throat.  In  the  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ it  is 
said  that  the  spots  on  the  upper  parts  are 
of  a triangular  form  and  black.  This  spe- 
cies does  not  appear  to  be  noticed  in  this 
country  since  the  time  of  Edwards ; that 
which  he  took  his  description  from  was 
shot  in  Essex.  Said  to  inhabit  North 
America,  and  to  breed  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Supplement. — This  is  amongst  the  few 
British  Sandpipers  we  have  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  met  with  : but  as 
Mr.  Bewick  has  given  the  figure  of  one 
that  was  shot  in  the  month  of  August,  on 
the  moors  near  Bellingham,  in  Northum- 
berland, the  description  of  which  is  more 
full  than  what  appears  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
transcribe  it.  Length  eight  inches.  “The 
bill  is  black  at  the  tip,  and  fades  into  a 
reddish  colour  towards  the  base  ; a white 
streak  is  extended  over  each  eye,  and  a 
brownish  patch  between  them  and  the 
bill : the  whole  upper  part  of  the  plumage 
is  of  a glossy  lightish  brown,  with  green 
reflections  : the  head  and  neck  are  marked 
with  longish  small  dark  spots ; on  the 
back,  scapulars,  anfl  wing-coverts  the  spots 
are  larger  and  of  a triangular  shape  : the 
Bump  is  plain  : the  greater  quills  are 
dusky ; secondaries  tipped  with  white,  as 
are  also  the  greater  and  lesser  coverts, 
which  form  two  oblique  white  lines  across 
the  extended  wings : the  two  middle  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  gi-eenish  brown  ; the 
side  ones  white,  crossed  with  dusky  lines  : 
the  breast,  belly,  and  vent  are  white,  but 
in  the  female  spotted  with  brown  : legs  of 
a dirty  flesh-colour.’’  [In  the  ‘ Zoologist’ 
for  1848  Mr.  Higgins  relates,  at  p.  2147, 
that  he  saw  a specimen  of  the  Spotted 
Sandpiper  on  the  beach  at  Bridlington 
Quay,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1848  : it  was  excessively  tame,  and  allowed 
him  to  approach  within  fifteen  yards.  In 
the  volume  for  1849  Sir  AVilliam  INIilner  re- 
cords, at  p.  2455,  that  a beautiful  adult 
female  was  shot  just  to  tho  north  of  the 
pier  at  Whitby,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1849.  Mr.  Higgins  mentions  a similar 
occurrence  at  p.  2450,  but  whether  both 
records  refer  to  one  specimen  or  not  seems 
uncertain  : in  tho  same  volume,  at  p.  2499, 
Mr.  Dull’  records  that  n specimen  was  shot 
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early  in  April,  1849,  on  the  margin  of  the 
river  Wear,  a little  to  the  west  of  Bishop’s 
Auckland.  The  claim  of  this  species  to  a 
place  in  the  British  list  is  very  slender. 
'The  Spotted  Sandpiper  of  Bewick  seems  to 
be  the  Common  Sandpiper  of  this  work.] 

Sandpiper,  Striated^  — See  Sandpiper, 
Purple. 

Sandpiper,  Swiss. — See  Sandpiper,  Grey. 

— Appendix.  — Tringa  Helvetica. — It  will 
be  observed  that  in  the  preceding  pages  we 
have  not  scruiDled  to  biing  the  Swiss  and 
the  Grey  Sandi)ipers  together,  as  one  and 
the  same  species,  for  which  our  reasons 
have  been  sufficiently  detailed.  We  had 
indeed  almost  despaired  of  detecting  the 
Tringa  squatarola  in  this  country  so  late 
in  the  season  as  to  have  allowed  it  to 
assume  that  plumage  in  which  it  was,  by 
Linnaeus,  and  by  all  succeeding  writers 
since  the  time  of  that  great  physiologist, 
considered  as  a distinct  species,  and  de- 
scribed under  the  title  of  Tringa  Helve- 
tica. By  some  unusual  cause,  however, 
several  of  this  species  were  detained  so 
long  upon  our  shores  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1812,  that  no  less  than  six  or  seven 
were  bought  in  the  Loudon  market  on  the 
12th  of  May,  just  as  they  had  arrived  out 
of  Norfolk.  Several  of  these  birds  came 
under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Foljambe, 
who  has  kindly  informed  us  they  were 
greatly  dissimilar  in  plumage,  by  possess- 
ing more  or  less  black.  Of  one  which  was 
the  blackest,  and  which  proved  to  be  a 
male,  Mr.  Foljambe  had  a drawing  made, 
by  that  eminent  artist  Mr.  Edwards,  with 
which  we  were  favoured,  together  with  a 
fuU  and  correct  description.  It  should  ap- 
pear (as  was  natm'al  to  suppose  in  birds 
subject  to  change  their  plumage  with  the 
season)  that  either  all  these-  birds  had  not 
anived  at  perfection  in  their  summer 
di’ess,  or  that  age  or  sex  occasioned  such 
vaiiation.  For  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Ornithologist,  we  transcribe  the  more  es- 
sential part  ot  Mr.  Foljambe’s  accurate  de- 
scription of  a male  specimen,  apparently 
in  its  full  coui-ting  attire.  The  length 
about  eleven  inches  and  a half : iiides 
hazel : the  bill  nine-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  of  a black  colour : forehead  white : 
crown  and  back  of  the  head  dirty  white, 
confusedly  spotted  with  black ; over  the 
eye  a white  line  extending  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  which  last  is  of  a greyish  mixed 
colour : at  the  base  of  the  biU,  for  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  space,  is  black,  which,  run- 
ning backwards,  encompasses  the  eyes ; the 
back  and  scapulars  spotted  with  black  and 
cream-colour,  the  margins  of  the  feathers 
being  of  the  latter  colour : the  wing-co- 
verts similarly  marked  with  black  and 
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white,  but  the  white  is  more  predominant : 
spurious  wing  black:  greater  quills  deep 
dusky : lesser  quills  the  same,  slightly 
margined  with  cream-colour : nimp  and 
upper  tail-coverts  edged  like  the  last : the 
tail  white,  with  several  transverse  bars  of 
dusky : the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  throat, 
sides  of  the]  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  as  far 
as  the  thighs,  black ; but  at  the  sides  of 
the  neck  the  black  and  w’hite  feathers  ai’e 
irregularly  blended  : the  thighs,  vent,  and 
under  tati-coverts  w'hite : the  legs,  toes, 
and  claws  as  usual  in  the  Grey  Sandpiper. 
It  is  by  no  means  singular  that  this  spe- 
cies of  Tringa  should  partly  change  its 
plumage  in  the  spring  and  autumn ; the 
same  is  observable  in  the  Turnstone,  in 
one  state  of  which  that  bird  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a distinct  species,  under  the 
title  of  Hebridal  Sandpiper.  The  Dunlin 
changes,  in  the  spring,  from  pure  white 
beneath  to  more  or  less  black.  The  Dot- 
terel and  Ring  Plover  have  also  a partial 
change,  becoming  blacker  in  the  spring : 
numerous  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned. [This  is  the  Grey  Plover  in  sum- 
mer plumage.  See  Plover,  Grey.] 

[Sandpiper,  Temminck's.  — Temminck’s 
Stint,  Yarrell,  iii.  74 ; Hewitson,  ci.  362. 
Tringa  Temminckii,  “ Leisler,  Nachr.  zu 
Bechst.  Naturg.  Deut.  Heft.  i.  65 Temm. 
Man.  d’Omith.  ii.  622 ; Selby,  Ulus.  Brit. 
Ornith.  ii.  144 ; Gould,  Birds  of  Europe. 
Little  Sandpiper  (Tringa  pusilla),  Montagu, 
Supp.  to  Ornith.  Die.,  as  reprinted  at  p. 
286,  which  description  it  was  thought  best 
to  leave  in  its  legitimate  place,  although 
ornithologists  are  agreed  that  the  present 
species  is  intended  by  Montagu. — Adult  : 
“ Forehead  white,  speckled  with  pale  hair- 
brown.  Between  the  bill  and  eyes  is  a 
dusky  streak,  and  over  the  eyes  an  indis- 
tinct w'hitish  line.  Chin  and  throat  white, 
with  a few  minute  brown  specks.  Crown, 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  breast  ash-grey, 
spotted  with  haii’-brown  and  tinged  with 
w'ood-brown.  Back,  scapulars,  and  wing- 
coverts  hair-brown  tinged  with  oHve,  seve- 
ral black  feathers  with  reddish  margins 
being  interspersed,  indicating  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vernal  change.  Quills 
deep  hair-brown,  glossed  with  olive-green. 
Tail  cuneiform  ; the  middle  feathers  deep 
hair-brown,  and  the  outer  ones  on  each 
side  white.  BeUy,  vent,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  W'hite.  Legs  gi-eenish  grey,  with 
the  tarsus  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
long.  Bill  nearly  the  same  length,  black. 
In  the  perfect  nuptial  dress,  the  whole  of 
the  feathers  of  the  upper  pai-ts  are  black 
in  the  centre,  deeply  margined  with  red- 
dish brown,  and  the  middle  tail-feathers 
also  become  edged  with  reddish  white. 
Young  : In  this  state  of  feather  the  fore- 
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head,  throat,  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  are  white.  Over  the  eyes  is  a 
streak  of  white,  with  specks  of  ash-grey. 
The  nape,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  breast 
are  ash-grey,  tinged  with  pale  wood-brown. 
Back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  hair- 
brown,  each  feather  being  edged  with  a 
double  zone  of  dark  hair-brown  and  white, 
similar  to  the  immature  Knot.  Quills  and 
middle  tivil-feathers  edged  with  white. 
Legs  and  bill  paler  than  in  the  adult  bird.” 
— Selby,  ii.  140.  This  reputed  species  is 
not  nearly  so  abundant  as  its  near  ally, 
the  Little  Stint,  and  it  is  difidcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  assign  the  exact  localities 
to  each,  since,  in  the  first  place,  many  au- 
thors, of  whom  the  very  cautious  Montagu 
is  one,  believe  them  identical;  while  others, 
as  the  equally  cautious  Selby,  beUeve  them 
distinct.  Records  by  colfectors  just  com- 
mencing the  study  can  therefore  scarcely 
be  depended  on,  however  confidently  they 
may  be  worded.  That  enterprising  and 
indefatigable  ornithologist,  Mr.  Wolley, 
found  this  bird  breeding  in  Norway : he 
says,  “ On6  nest  which  I found  was  a short 
stone’s  throw  from  a cottage  which  chil- 
dren were  playing  about  in  all  directions  ; 
another  was  only  a pace  or  two  from  a 
spring  from  which  women  drew  water 
every  day,  and  passers-by  often  stopped  to 
drink.  The  nest  is  very  simple;  a few 
short  bits  of  hay  in  a little  saucer-shaped 
hollow,  placed  amongst  thin  grass  or 
sedge,  generally  not  far  from  the  water’s 
edge,  but  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  mea- 
dows.”] 

Sandpiper,  Wood. — lYarrell,  ii.  048; 
Hewitson,  xc.  330.]  Tringa  Glareola,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  250,  13,  /3. ; Faun.  Suec.  No. 
184  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  077  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
730,  No.  13.  Wood  Sandpiper,  Arct.  Zool. 
ii.  p.  482,  G. ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  172,  13. — 
This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a Jack 
Snipe,  but  of  a more  slender  form.  Length, 
from  the  apex  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  nine  inches ; to  the  end  of  the  toes 
eleven  inches  and  a half;  weight  two 
ounces  and  a quarter ; bill  not  quite  an 
inch  and  a quarter  long,  the  base  half 
dusky  green,  the  other  black,  slender,  a 
trirte  bending  downward  at  the  point,  upper 
mandible  rather  the  longest,  tapering  to  a 
blunt  point;  irides  dusky.  From  the  bill 
to  the  eye  a dusky  streak,  above  which,  on 
each  side,  is  white  passing  over  the  eye  ; 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  and  crown 
dusky  ;black,  streaked  with  dirty  white ; 
coverts  of  the  ears  dusky  ; chin  and  throat 
white;  neck  dusky,  closely  and  finely 
streaked  with  dirty  white,  which  gives  it  a 
cinereous  hue,  fore  part  lightest;  breast, 
sides,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts 
spotless  white ; the  feathers  on  the  back 


dusky  black,  with  a purplish  gloss,  marked 
with  a dull  yellowish  spot  on  each  side  the 
webs  near  the  tip ; scapulars  the  same, 
with  several  spots  on  the  margins;  the 
coverts  and  tertials  of  the  wings  the  same, 
but  without  the  purplish  gloss,  and  the 
spots  inclining  more  to  white  on  the  co- 
verts ; the  smaller  coverts  on  the  ridge  of 
the  mng  plain  dusky  black ; primary  and 
secondary  quills,  and  first  row  of  greater 
coverts  immediately  impending  them,  black, 
slightly  tipped  with  white,  except  three  or 
four  of  the  first  feathers ; the  shaft  of  the 
first  quill  is  white ; upper  part  of  the 
rump  black,  with  a few  fine  streaks  of 
white  ; lower  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
white,  those  next  the  tail  spotted  with 
black ; the  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers, 
the  middlemost  rather  the  longest ; these 
are  barred  with  black  and  white  alter- 
nately, a little  oblique  ; on  the  outer  webs 
are  eight  black  bars,  on  the  inner  webs 
six ; the  next  feather  has  six  bars  on  the 
outer  and  four  on  the  inner  web ; the  third 
has  five  and  three  bai'S  in  the  same  man- 
ner ; the  fourth  feather  has  five  and  one ; 
the  fifth  and  outer  feathers  are  only  spot- 
ted on  the  margin  of  the  outer  web,  with 
one  spot  on  the  inner  web  of  the  former ; 
the  latter  is  plain  white  on  the  interior 
web ; the  black  bars  on  the  middle  fea- 
thers do  not  exactly  correspond,  those  on 
the  inner  webs  rise  higher  at  the  shaft, 
and  often  run  into  the  superior  bar  on  the 
outer  web ; the  legs  are  of  an  olive-green , 
long  and  slender,  measuring  three  inches 
from  the  knee  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
toe,  and  bare  of  feathers  one  inch  above 
the  knee ; the  outer  toe  connected  by  a 
membrane  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  this  is  the  Tringa  Gla- 
reola of  Linnaeus.  It  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  the  Tringa  Ochropus,  or 
Green  Sandpiper,  by  those  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  them.  It 
differs  materially  from  that  bird  by  the 
superior  length  of  the  legs  ; the  plumage 
too  is  very  different  when  compared ; nor 
has  it  any  of  those  singular  white  marks 
under  the  wings,  as  in  the  Green  Sand- 
piper, representing  the  letter  V.  The  tail 
also  in  that  bird  is  neoi'ly  even  at  the  tip, 
and  is  only  partly  barred  ; whereas  this  is 
barred  quite  to  the  base,  is  rather  cunei- 
form, and  the  feathers  more  pointed  than 
in  that  bird.  In  the  specimen  now  before 
us,  shot  on  the  coast  of  South  Devon  early 
in  the  month  of  August,  the  outer  feather 
of  the  toil  on  each  side  is  longer  than  the 
two  succeeding  ones,  and  equal  in  length 
to  the  fourth,  from  which  they  gradually 
increase  in  length  to  the  middle  ones, 
which  exceed  the  outer  by  a quarter  of  an 
inch.  Whether  this  singular  form  of  the 
tail  is  to  be  depended  on  us  penuanont, 
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future  experience  must  determine,  as  at 
this  season,  when  birds  are  moulting,  such 
a circumstance  cannot  be  fully  relied  on, 
being  well  known  that  birds  always  lose 
the  corresponding  feathers  of  the  tail  and 
wings  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Mark- 
wick,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘ Linntean 
Transactions,’  has  given  a figure  of  the 
Green  Sandpiper  (Tiinga  Ochropus  of  Lin- 
naeus), which  he  considered  as  the  Gla- 
reola,  or  Wood  Sandpiper.  That  gentle- 
man, however,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
same  work,  acknowledges  the  possibility 
of  his  bird  being  the  Green  Sandpiper,  but 
suspects  the  Wood  Sandpiper  to  be  a mere 
variety  of  that  bird.  This  bird,  however, 
is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  or  any  other 
species  that  has  come  within  our  know- 
ledge, should  it  not  prove  to  be  the  Gla- 
reola.  The  few  authors  who  have  de- 
scribed this  species  are  silent  with  respect 
to  the  length  of  the  legs,  which  in  the 
bird  here  given  are  singularly  long  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  and  bj'  far  superior  in 
length  to  any  species  of  Sandpiper  of  equal 
size  we  are  acquainted  with.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  may  have  been  overlooked 
in  a skin  or  ill-preserved  specimen.  In 
the  markings  our  bird  seems  to  correspond 
with  that  little  the  few  authors  state  who 
have  described  the  Glareola,  except  that 
they  all  make  the  back  to  be  brown  ; but 
as  we  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  colour  by  description,  and 
the  near  approach  of  gome  kinds  of  brown 
to  dusky,  filowance  may  be  made.  The 
sex  and  season  of  the  year  in  which  a bird 
is  killed  must  also  be  considered.  This 
was  a male.  The  Wood  Sandpiper  is  said 
to  inhabit  the  moist  woods  of  Sweden. 

Supplement.  — It  will  be  observed  un- 
der the  ai'ticle  of  Sandpiper,  Green,  that 
we  remark  the  very  great  difficulty  under 
which  Ornithologists  labour  with  respect 
to  identifying  some  of  the  Linnsean  spe- 
cies : and  that  notwithstanding  such  good 
authority  as  that  of  Dr.  Latham  for  con- 
necting the  Linnean  Tringa  glareola  and 
Tringa  Ochropus,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider that  species  which  we  described  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work  to  be  the  true 
glareola  (being  equally  probable),  espe- 
cially as  we  cannot  assign  it  any  other 
place.  See  Sandpiper,  Green,  and  Wood. 

Sandpiper,  Yellowlegged.  — Appendix.  — 
Tringa  Flavipes.  — This  species  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Grey  Sandpiper;  length 
eleven  inches  and  a "half.  Bill  one  inch 
and  a half  long,  black  half  way  from  the 
end,  base  yellow;  irides  light  yellow.  Head 
and  neck  cinereous,  streaked  with  dusky ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  cinereous- 
brown,  the  middle  of  each  feather  dusky ; 
wing-coverts  the  some  ; beneath  the 


spurious  wing  a small  patch  of  white  ; pri- 
mary quill-feathers  dusky,  the  first  with  a 
white  shaft ; secondaries  white  half  way 
from  their  tips ; the  under  parts  white ; 
rump  the  same ; the  tail  and  its  upper  co- 
verts cinereous-brown ; under  tail-coverts 
speckled  with  dusky ; legs  orange-j'eUow. 
This  bird  was  bought  in  the  market  at 
Bath  in  the  winter,  a drawing  of  which 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Eobins  of  that  place, 
planter  of  Natural  History,  from  whom  we 
obtained  the  description,  with  a drawing. 
It  appears  to  be  a nondescript  species,  or 
at  least  is  essentially  different  from  any 
one  of  the  genus  hitherto  described.  [This 
appeal’s  to  be  the  young  of  the  Euff.] 

[Sandpiper,  Yellowshanked.  — YarreU,  ii. 
637.  Scolopax  ilaviiies  (YeUow-shanks 
Snijie),  Wilson,  Amer.  Ornith.  iii.  83,  Jame- 
son's Edition.  Totanus  flavipes,  Rich.  (& 
Swains.  Faun.  Bor.-Amer.  390 ; YarreU, 
1.  c.  — “ Length  of  the  Yellow-shanks  ten 
inches  ; extent  twenty  ; bill  slender, 
straight,  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and 
black ; line  over  the  eye,  chin,  belly,  and 
vent  white ; breast  and  throat  gray ; gene- 
ral colour  of  the  plumage  above  dusky 
brown-olive,  inclining  to  ash,  thickly 
marked  with  small  triangular  spots  of  dull 
white  ; tail-coverts  white ; tail  also  white, 
handsomely  barred  with  dark  oUve  ; wings 
plain  dusky,  the  secondaries  edged,  and 
all  the  coverts  edged  and  tipped,  with 
white  ; shafts  black  ; eye  also  black ; legs 
and  naked  thighs  long  and  yellow ; outer 
toe  united  to  the  middle  one  by  a slight 
membrane  ; claws  a horn-colour.  The  fe- 
male can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
male.”  — Wilson,  iii.  83.  This  American 
bird  is  introduced  by  Mr.  YarreU  on  the 
faith  of  a man  whose  name  is  not  given, 
but  who  is  said  to  have  shot  a single  spe- 
cimen at  Misson,  near  Bawtry ; it  was  sold 
to  a bird-stuffer,  the  late  Hugh  Eeid,  of 
Doncaster,  and  by  him  to  Sir  WiUiam  MU- 
ner.  It  has  little  claim  to  a place  in  the 
British  Ust.] 

[Sandwich  Tern. — See  Tem,  Sandwich.] 

[Savi's  Warbler. — See  >Yai-bler,  Savi’s.] 

[SawbiU. — A provincial  name  for  the  Eed- 
hreasted  Merganser.] 

Scale-Drake. — See  Shieldrake. 

[Scallop-toe  and  Scallop-toed  Sandpiper.— 
These  names  are  applied  indifferently  to 
the  two  species  of  PhMai’ope,  which  see.] 

[Scarfe. — See  Shag.] 

[Scaup.— See  Duck,  Scaup.] 
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[Scaup,  American.  — Soo  Pochard,  Pa- 
get’s.] 

Scaurie  or  Scorey. — See  Gull,  Herring ; 
and  XaiTOck. 


[Schinz's  Sandpiper.  — See  Sandpiper, 
Sehinz’s.] 

[Sclavonian  Grebe.  — See  Grebe,  Sclavo- 
niau.] 

Scobby. — See  Einch,  Chaf. 

Scoider. — See  Oyster-catcher. 

Scoopp.  IseeAvoset. 

[Scooping  Avocet.]  J 


[Scops  Eai’ed  Owl. 
Horned.] 


See  Owl,  Little 


Scoter,  [Common.  — Yarrell,  iii.  319 ; 
Hewitson,  cxvi.  431.]  Anas  nipa,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  196,  7 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  508 ; 
Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  848,  43 ; Bris.  p.  420, 
28,  t.  38,  f . 2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  471 ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  t.  p.  325.  Anas  niger  minor,  Raii 
Syji.  p.  141,  A.  5 ; Will.  p.  280,  t.  74.  La 
Macreuse,  Buf.  ix.  p.  2.34,  t.  10.  Scoter, 
or  Black  Diver,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  273  ; Ib. 
fol.  253 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  484 ; Sup.  p. 
76  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  366,  t.  74 ; Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  480,  30  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  249 ; 
Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  59.  White-throated  Duck, 
Br.  Zool.  t.  98 ; Will.  Orn.  p.  307.  Pro- 
vincial : Black  Duck.  — This  species  of 
Duck  weighs  about  three  pounds ; length 
twenty-one  inches.  The  base  of  the  bill 
is  furnished  with  a knob,  which,  with  the 
bill,  is  black,  divided  down  the  middle 
with  a line  of  orange,  which  spreads  over 
half  the  bill  after  quitting  the  knob,  but 
does  not  reach  the  tip  by  half  an  inch ; 
darkest  on  the  knob ; irides  dusky ; eye- 
lids yellow.  The  plumage  is  wholly  black, 
glossy  about  the  head  and  neck  ; the  legs 
and  feet  dusky  ; the  tail  is  cuneiform,  and 
consists  of  sixteen  pointed  feathers  ; feet 
long  and  broad.  It  is  said  the  knob  is  in 
some  of  a red  colour,  in  others  green.  The 
female  has  no  knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill ; 
the  plumage  more  dull,  with  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  grey  on  the  chin  and  breast ; 
both  sexes  want  the  nail  at  the  end  of  tlie 
bill,  usual  in  this  genus.  These  birds  are 
great  divers,  and  mostly  reside  at  sea  dis- 
tant from  the  shore ; but  are  only  seen 
with  us  in  the  winter  season,  at  which 
time  they  are  plentiful  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast  of  France,  where  they  are  taken 
by  nets  as  they  are  diving  after  shell-fish, 
which  seems  to  bo  their  principal  food. 
Wo  received  two  taken  by  accident  in  the 
same  manner  off  the  coast  of  South  Wales. 


Is  never  observed  to  visit  our  rivers  or 
fresh-water  lakes.  It  is  found  in  great 
plenty  in  most  of  the  nortliern  parts  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  the  great  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Siberia,  where  it  probably 
breeds.  The  male  of  this  species  has 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe. 

SUPPLEKTENT.  — The  bill  of  the  Scoter  is 
remarkably  compressed,  and  is  destitute 
of  that  part,  usual  to  most  of  the  genus, 
termed  the  nail.  The  branch!  or  divari- 
cations of  the  trachea,  in  the  male,  are 
larger  in  diameter  than  any  part  of  the 
windpipe ; these  suddenly  decrease  from  a 
shoulder  near  their  union  with  the  lungs, 
and  their  interior  sides  are  more  mem- 
branaceous, which,  contracting,  forms  a 
longitudinal  sulcus  in  each.  A female 
now  before  us  weighed  thirty-three  ounces ; 
length  nineteen  inches.  Bill  wholly  black, 
and  destitute  of  the  knob,  but  along  each 
side  of  the  upper  mandible  is  a slightly 
crenated  groove,  as  in  the  male.  The 
crown  of  the  head  ani  whole  tipper  parts 
of  the  body,  including  the  tvings  and  tail, 
are  dusky  brown,  with  an  olivaceous  tinge 
in  some  particuloi’  points  of  view : the 
chin,  cheeks,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  sullied  white,  freckled 
with  brown  ; the  large  bed  of  white  is  di- 
vided by  a brown  list,  running  down  the 
back  of  the  neck : the  scapulars  are  slightly 
tipped  with  cinereous ; the  whole  ttnder 
parts  are  mottled  with  dirty  white  and 
brown,  the  points  of  the  feathers  being  of 
the  former  colour  : the  tail  in  shape  like 
that  of  the  male  : the  fore  part  of  the  legs 
and  the  toes  dull  olivaceous-yeUow ; the 
hind  part  and  webs  dusky.  Upon  dis- 
section there  was  no  enlargement  of  the 
branch!  in  this  sex.  The  gizzard  was  re- 
markably large,  muscular,  and  strong,  for 
the  purpose'  of  triturating  the  stronger 
shells,  the  animals  of  which  are  its  prin- 
cipal food  ; in  this  we  observed  many  large 
fragments  of  that  species  of  thick  Testacea 
called  Mactra  solida.  In  Willughby  a va- 
riety of  the  female  is  described,  which  had 
the  neck  and  head,  on  both  sides,  as  far  as 
the  eyes,  white.  Another  variety  of  tliis 
sex  is  figured  in  the  ‘ British  Zoology,’ 
plate  98,  which  is  indtled  the  White- 
throated  Duck,  but  has  no  corresponding 
description.  These  birds  might  be  caught 
with  as  much  ease,  and  perhaps  in  as 
great  abundance,  ou  some  parts  of  the 
British  coast,  as  they  are  said  to  be  in 
France,  where,  as  Buffon  informs  us,  they 
are  attracted  by  a small  bivalve  shell-fish, 
called  Vaimeaux,  which  abound  on  the 
northern  coast  of  that  country.  In  a reli- 
gious point  of  view  these  birds  are  not 
esteemed  tlesh,  but  fish,  and  consequently 
are  in  great  request  to  vary  the  repast  on 
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a fast-day  in  a Roman  Catholic  country. 
Such  a stimulus  would  soon  supply  our 
markets  with  them,  hut  being  equally  re- 
jected by  the  poor  as  weU  as  the  rich,  on 
account  of  their  fishy  flavour,  which  in 
France  stamps  their  value,  no  arts  are  in 
practice  with  us  to  capture  them : some, 
however,  are  accidentally  taken  in  the 
fishermens’  nets.  Mr.  Anstice  informs  us 
that  the  Scoter  is  occasionally  taken  in  the 
river  Bry  or  Brue  (which  runs  through 
Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  and  dis- 
embogues in  the  Bristol  Channel)  in 
winter ; but  much  more  commonly  in  the 
moulting  season,  having  cast  so  many  fea- 
thers of  their  wings  as  to  render  them  in- 
capable of  flight ; in  this  state  they  fre- 
quently get  within  the  nets  in  shallow 
water,  are  surrounded  at  the  ebbing  tides, 
and  cannot  escape.  The  loss  of  so  many 
quill-feathers  as  to  render  the  wings  in- 
capable of  performing  that  office  Nature 
intended,  is  wholly  confined  to  aquatic 
birds  ; and  of  some  of  those  we  have  most 
extraordinary  accounts.  It  is  said  that 
vast  numbers  of  Geese,  and  even  of  the 
Hooping  Swans,  are  taken  in  Iceland  and 
other  northern  parts  (owing  to  this  defect), 
by  the  natives,  in  the  month  of  August : 
but  we  may  rather  conclude  that  most  of 
these  are  young  birds,  not  yet  capable  of 
flying,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  com- 
mon domestic  Geese  and  Ducks  never 
throw  out  their  quill-feathers  till  they  are 
full-grown. 


Scoter,  Double. 
[Scoter,  Velvet.] 


} 


See  Duck,  Velvet, 


[Scoter,  Surf.  — Yarrell,  iii.  324.  Anas 
perspiciUata  {Linn.),  Wilson,  Amer.  Omith. 
iii.  215,  Jameson's  Edition;  Temm.  Man. 
d'Omith.  ii.  853.  Oidemia  perspiciUata, 
Selby,  Bnt.  Ornith.  ii.  335  ,*  Yarrell,  Br. 
Birds,  iii.  324.  — “ Bill,  from  the  angle  of 
the  forehead  to  the  tip,  only  one  inch  and 
a half  long ; and  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lateral  tubercles  two  inches  and  three- 
quai-ters  in  length.  The  front  part  of  the 
bUl  orpiment-orange ; the  lateral  swoUen 
part  having  a large  patch  of  black,  in  front 
of  which  is  another  of  a pearl-grey  colour. 
The  lamellffi  of  the  bUl  coarse  and  widely 
set.  Irides  cream-white.  The  whole  of 
the  plumage  glossy  ink-black,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  angular  patch  of  white  upon 
the  forehead,  and  another  on  the  back  pai't 
of  the  neck.  Legs  and  toes  reddish  orange. 
The  female  is  of  a sooty  brown,  lightest 
about  the  neck  and  belly.  The  prominences 
on  the  bUl  are  small,  and  of  a dusky  coloui-.” 
— Selby,  ii.  336.  Dr.  Fleming  and  Sir 
William  Jardine  mention  the  occurrence 
of  this  American  Duck  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  ‘ Birds  of 


Europe,'  says  that  a specimen  has  been 
killed  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Mr.  Yarrell 
mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Smith,  that  a specimen  has  been  kiUed  in 
Musselburgh  Bay ; and  Mr.  Bartlett  re- 
cords, in  the  ‘ Naturalist,’  iii.  420,  that  he 
received  a recently  shot  specimen  to  stuff. 
In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1848  Mr.  Dunn  re- 
cords, at  p.  2067,  that  he  saw,  on  three 
foUowing  days,  a fine  male  of  this  species 
in  Rona’s  Voe,  Shetland,  but  failed  to  get 
a shot  at  it.  In  the  volume  for  1854  Mr. 
Thompson  records,  at  p.  4255,  that  a fe- 
male was  killed  in  December,  1853,  be- 
tween Weymouth  and  Burton  Coastguard 
Station.  In  the  volume  for  1860  Mr.  Al- 
win  BeU  relates,  at  p.  7274,  that  he  shot, 
on  the  rocks  at  Gristhorp,  near  Scarborough, 
a mature  specimen  of  this  Duck,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1860.  In  the  volume  for 
1865  Mr.  Rodd  has,  at  p.  9794,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  note  on  the  same  species  : 
— “ A bird  of  this  species,  in  a very  beau- 
tiful state  of  plumage,  was  captured,  a few 
days  since,  by  a boy  at  Scilly,  in  a disabled 
state,  and  it  has  been  sent  over  to-day,  in 
the  flesh,  for  preservation  by  Mr.  Vingoe, 
who  brought  it,  very  civiUy,  for  my  in- 
spection immediately  on  its  arrival.  I had 
an  opportunity,  therefore,  of  examining  it 
carefully  before  it  was  skinned,  and  before 
the  brilhant  hues  of  its  curiously  con- 
structed biU  had  apparently  in  the  least 
faded.  The  body  was  much  emaciated, 
and  how  the  poor  bird  got  down  to  Scilly 
is  a mystery  ; from  the  intense  black  of  its 
plumage,  its  strongly  developed  tubercular 
enlargements  on  each  side  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  upper  mandibles,  the  clearly 
definite  division  of  white  between  these 
and  the  brilliant  SevUle-orange  coloured 
anterior  portion  of  the  upper  mandible, 
ending  in  a pearl-gray  nail,  I should  think 
that  it  is  a very  adult  bird ; the  legs  are 
blight  red,  uith  the  interdigital  mem- 
branes black.”  This  is  a common  North- 
American  species,  and  has  but  a slen- 
der claim  to  admission  into  the  British 
hst.] 

Scout.  — See  Guillemot,  Foolish ; and 
Auk,  Razorbilled: 

Scoutinallen,  or  Scoutinaulan. — See  GuU, 
Arctic. 

Scraber. — See  Guillemot,  Black. 

Scraye. — See  Tern,  Common. 

Screamer. — See  Swift. 

Screech. — See  Thrush,  Missel. 

Screech  Martin. — See  Swift. 
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SCEEECH  OWL. 


SHAG. 


[Screech  Owl. — See  Owl,  White.] 

Sea  Crow. — See  Auk,  Razorbill. 

Sea  Dotterel. — See  Turnstone. 

[Sea  Eagle. — See  Eagle,  Cinereous.] 

Sea  Hen. — See  Guillemot,  Foolish. 

Sea  Mall.  i g Common. 

Sea  Mew.  ) 

Sea  Parrot. — See  PuflSn. 

[Sea  Pheasant. — See  Duck,  Pintail.] 

Sea-Pie  [Piet  or  Piot.]  — See  Oyster- 
catcher. 

[Sea  Swallow.— See  Tern,  Common.] 

[Sea  Titling,  of  Fleming,  is  the  Rock 
Pipit  of  Yarrell.  See  Lark,  Rock.] 

Sea  Turtle. — See  Guillemot,  Black. 

1 1 S®®  Warbler,  Sedge. 

[Sedge  Warbler.  ] ) 

[Selninger’s  Sandpiper.  — See  Sandpiper, 
Purple.] 

Serula. — See  Merganser,  Red. 

Shag. — lYarrell,  iii.  490;  Rewitson, 
cxxx.  473.]  Pelecanus'  Graculus,  Lin. 
Syst,  i.  p.  217,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  574 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  887, 15 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  t.  p.  390.  Corvus  aquaticus  minor,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  123,  A.  4;  Will.  p.  249,  t.  63.  Pha- 
lacrocorax.  Bids.  vi.  p.  516,  2 ; II).  8vo,  ii. 
p.  496.  Petit  Cormoran,  ou  Nigaud,  Buf. 
viii.  p.  319.  Shag,  or  Crane,  Will.  Angl.  p. 
330,  t.  63 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  598,  14 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  264 ; Wale.  Syn.  i. 
t.  93  ; Bull.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  21.  Provincial : 
Skart ; Scarfe ; Green  Corvorant.  — This 
species  of  Pelican  is  in  weight  about  four 
pounds ; length  twenty-nineinches ; breadth 
three  feet  ten  inches.  The  bill  dusky,  near 
four  inches  long ; sides  of  the  mouth  and 
chin  bare  yellow  skin,  minutely  speckled 
with  black  on  the  latter.  The  whole  bird 
appears,  at  a little  distance,  to  be  black, 
but  on  nearer  inspection  the  head  and 
neck,  upper  breast  and  rump,  are  found  to 
be  glossed  with  green ; the  feathers  are 
somewhat  pointed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  and 
beautifully  glossed  with  purple,  violet,  and 
green,  each  feather  regularly  bordered  with 
velvet-black  ; the  under  parts  of  the  body 
less  glossed  with  green ; logs  dusky  black ; 
middle  claw  serrated ; the  feathers  next  to 


the  bare  skin  on  the  chin  are  usually 
white.  The  female  weighs  about  three 
pounds  and  a quarter ; length  twenty- 
seven  inches.  The  feathers  on  the  upper 
parts  ai-e  not  so  dark  and  glossed  with  the 
colours  of  the  male ; but  the  margin  of  the 
feathers  on  the  scapulars  and  coverts  are 
black ; the  under  parts  are  dusky  and  grey 
mixed ; the  legs  and  toes  of  a dusky  co- 
lour, lightest  on  the  fore  part ; the  irides 
of  both  sexes  green,  and  the  tail  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  stiff  feathers,  dusky,  dashed 
mth  cinereous.  The  above  description  is 
taken  from  the  birds  shot  from  their  nest ; 
but  we  have  seen  many  others  of  a lighter 
colour,  both  above  and  below  ; and  in  some 
the  belly  is  of  a dirty  white,  mixed  with 
brownish  ash-colour  ; all  of  which  had 
twelve  feathers  in  the  tail,  and  their  weight 
did  not  exceed  four  pounds  two  ounces, 
which  is  the  material  distinction  between 
this  and  the  Corvorant,  which  weighs  six 
or  seven  pounds,  and  the  tail  invariably 
composed  of  fourteen  feathers.  The  habits 
of  these  two  species  somewhat  differ.  This 
is  never  known  to  visit  our  fresh-water 
livers,  which  the  Corvorant  frequently 
will,  and  in  some  places  make  their  nest 
in  trees,  on  which  they  often  perch  by  the 
sides  of  rivers.  The  Shag  keeps  wholly  to 
the  salt  water,  and  breeds  on  our  rocky 
coasts,  where  it  makes  a nest  of  sticks  and 
sea-weed,  and  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs 
of  a long  oval;  their  weight  about  an 
ounce  and  three-quarters.  We  have  counted 
no  less  than  thirty  Shags’  nests  on  a small 
rock  a little  detached  from  the  shore,  from 
which  place  we  took  some  eggs  and  young 
birds.  These  birds,  by  reason  of  their 
weight  in  proportion  to  their  feathers,  swim 
deep  in  the  water,  showing  only  their  head, 
neck,  and  back ; are  expert  divers,  and  de- 
vour a prodigious  quantity  of  fish.  Lin- 
naeus seems  to  suspect  this  bird  may  prove 
to  be  the  young  of  the  Corvorant ; but  the 
reverse  is  now  proved  beyond  doubt.  Mr. 
Pennant  mentions  what  we  consider  as  a 
variety  with  a crest  on  the  back  of  the 
head  two  inches  long ; in  every  other  re- 
spect it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  above 
description  of  the  male  bird. 

Supplement.  — We  have  been  assured 
that  the  Shag  was  shot  as  fai’  inland  as 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire  ; a very  rare  occur- 
rence for  it  to  desert  salt  water,  but  pro- 
bably enticed  so  far  by  that  noble  river  tlie 
Thames,  into  which  the  Kennet  flows. 

Shag,  Crested.  — Pelecanus  cristatus, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  575,  21 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
888, 16 ; Fauna  Groenl.  No.  58 ; Brun.  No. 
123.  Procellaria  cristatus.  Mull.  Zool.  Dan. 
Prodr.  No.  150.  Shag,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
292,  t.  102 ; Ib.  fol.  159.  Crested  Corvo- 
rant, Arct.  Zool.  p.  683,  A.  Crested  Shag, 


SHAG. 


SHEARWATER. 


Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  000,  19.  — This  corre- 
sponds in  eTery  respect  ■with  the  Common 
Shag,  except  that  it  has  the  feathers  on 
the  back  of  the  head  elongated  into  a sort 
of  pendant  crest.  We  ai’e  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  only  a variety  occasioned  by  age, 
although  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr.  Latham,  as 
■well  as  some  other  authors,  make  it  a ^s- 
tinct'species. 

Supplement. — It  is  not  surprising  that 
two  birds  so  similar  in  plumage  and  gene- 
ral appearance,  as  well  as  in  habits,  as  the 
Shag  and  the  Corvorant,  should  be  fre- 
(Juently  confounded.  This  we  find  to  have 
been  sometimes  the  case  in  their  plain  or 
uncrested  state : so  also  these  birds  have 
been  occasionally  confounded  in  their 
crested  state  ; but  in  the  crested  varieties 
there  are  stronger  marks  of  distinction 
about  the  head  than  in  their  common 
plumage,  and  the  usual  characters  equally 
obvious,  viz.,  the  superior  size,  as  well  as 
the  greater  number  of  feathers  in  the  tail 
of  the  Corvorant.  The  Crested  Shag  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  distinct  by 
sotne  of  the  northem  naturalists.  Muller 
and  Fabricius  have  described  it,  and  Mr. 
Pennant  first  introduced  it  into  the  cata- 
logue of  British  birds.  Fabricius  has  con- 
sidered this  bii'd,  when  destitute  of  the 
crest,  as  the  young  of  the  Corvorant.  That 
the  Corvorant  and  the  Shag  are  distinct 
species  no  one  will  at  present  deny ; and 
that  the  Crested  Corvorant  is  only  an  ac- 
cidental variety  of  the  Common  (Pelecanus 
carbo) , we  have  given  abundant  proof  in 
the  account  of  that  bh’d.  With  this  know- 
ledge, therefore,  that  the  Common  Corvo- 
rant occasionally  varies  its  plumage  in 
more  than  that  of  throwing)  out  a crest, 
there  is  good  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  Shag  is  equally  subject  to  a similar 
variation.  In  the  London  Museum  there 
are  two  Crested  Shags,  said  to  be  the  two 
sexes  : an  engraving  of  one  was  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Bullock,  on  which  is  the  following 
note,  “ Killed  by  me  on  the  Bass  Island, 
0th  of  May,  1807,  a female  and  breeding 
at  the  time.”  This  bii-d  is  in  every  re- 
spect like  the  Common  Shag,  but  that  the 
feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head  are  a 
little  loose,  elongated,  and  pendant;  and 
on  the  crown  is  a tuft  of  erect  feathers.  It 
has  no  white  about  the  face,  nor  on  tho 
thigh,  as  in  the  crested  variety  of  the  Cor- 
vorant ; nor  fourteen  feathers  in  the  tail, 
the  leading  character  of  that  bird  in  every 
vaiiety.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
whatever  may  be  tho  existing  cause  of 
such  an  occasional  luxuriance  of  growth 
in  the  feathers  of  the  head,  not  a doubt 
exists  of  the  Crested  and  Common  Sljog 
being  of  the  same  species,  and  should 
have  the  whole  of  their  synonyms  united. 
It  should  seem  the  Shag  is  subject  to  vary 


in  the  form  of  its  occasional  crest,  for  we 
are  told  by  some  that  the  crest  is  con- 
stituted by  a long  tuft  of  dusky  feathers 
on  each  side  the  head,  reaching  beyond 
the  crown.  [The  Crested  Shag  is  the 
Common  Shag  in  nuptial  plumage : both 
this  and  the  Common  Corvorant  have 
crests  at  that  season.] 

Shearwater,  [Manx.  — Yarrcll,  hi.  654 ; 
Hewitson,  cxhv.  514.]  Procellaria  Puf- 
finus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  213,  6 ; Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  566  ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  824,  11 ; Bris. 
■vi.  p.  131, 1 ; Ib.  8vo,  h.  p.  395.  Puffinus 
Anglorum,  Eaii  Syn.  p.  134,  A.  4 ; Will. 
p.  252.  Avis  Deomedia,  Shearwater, 
Baii  Syn.  p.  133,  1,  ife  A.  2 ; Will.  p. 
251 ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  332,  334.  Le  Puflin, 
Buf.  ix.  p.  321.  Manx  Pufiin,  Edw. 
t.  379  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  333.  Shearwater 
Peti’el,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  258;  Ib.  fol.  146, 
t.  M. ; Arct.  Zool.  u.  No.  462 ; Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  406,  11 ; Stq}.  p.  269  ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  ■vi.  t.  218 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  90 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  19. — This  species  of  Petrel 
weighs  seventeen  ounces  ; length  fifteen 
inches.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  three- 
quai'ters  long,  3'ellow,  tipped  with  black. 
The  head  and  ■\vhole  upper  side  of  the 
body,  wings,  tail,  and  thighs  black;  the 
under  parts,  from  chin  to  vent,  white ; the 
legs  are  weak  and  compressed ; whitish 
before,  and  dusky  behind.  This  bird  does 
not  make  its  appearance  often  in  the  south, 
but  is  found  in  the  Orkney  Isles  and  in 
the  Calf  of  Man  in  the  breeding  season, 
where  they  take  possession  of  rabbit-bur- 
rows or  other  holes,  and  lay  one  white  egg, 
blunt  at  each  end.  The  young  are  fit  to 
take  in  August,  when  great  numbers  are 
killed  and  baiTelled  with  salt,  which  the 
inhabitants  boU  and  eat  with  potatoes. 
Are  said  to  make  their  appearance  first  in 
February,  but  not  to  settle  at  the  breeding 
place  till  April,  and  depart  by  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  Ai'e  called  in  the  Isle 
of  Mon,  Manks  Puffin  ; in  the  Orkneys, 
Lyre. 

Supplement.  — We  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Fleming  that  this  species  appears  in  Zet- 
land only  in  winter ; and  that  in  addition 
to  the  Zetlandic  name  of  Lyre,  Lynr  or 
Lyrie,  it  has  acquired  the  Norwegian 
names  of  Skrabe  or  Skraap. 

[Shearwater,  Cinereous,  of  Selby,  Jenyns, 
Eyton  'and  Gould,  is  the  adult  of  the 
Greater  Shearwater.] 

[Shearwater,  Dusky,  of  Eyton  and  Jenyns, 
is  the  young  of  the  Greater  Shearwater.] 

[Sheaiwater,  Greater. — Yarrell,  iii.  647. 
Puffinus  major,  Temni.  Man.  d'Omith.  iv. 
507,  and  Yarrell,  1.  c.  Puffinus  cinereus. 


SHEARWATER. 
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Selhy,  Brit.  Ornith.  ii.  528  ; Oould,  Birds 
of  Europe,  Pt.  10.  Procellaria  I'uliginosus, 
Jenyns,  Brit.  Vert.  p.  285,  and  Puflinus  fn- 
liginosus,  Eyton,  Barer  Br.  Birds,  p.  40, 
are  the  same  bii'd  in  a somewhat  difiereut 
state  of  plumage,  probably  the  young  bird. 
— “ Bill,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip,  one 
inch  and  three-quarters  long,  slightly  re- 
curved, ^^•ith  the  dertrum  arched  and 
strongly  hooked ; nasal  tubes  obliquely 
truncated  and  open  in  front.  Tip  of  the 
lower  mandible  bent  down,  and  following 
the  curve  of  the  upper  one.  Head,  back 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  plumage 
blackish  brown,  with  the  margins  and  tips 
of  the  feathers  of  the  scapulars  lighter. 
Throat,  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
whole  of  the  under  plumage  deep  ash-grey, 
with  a tinge  of  broccoli-brown.  Quills  and 
tail  brownish  black.  Legs  having  the  outer 
part  of  the  tarsus  deep  grey ; the  inner 
part  and  webs  yellowish.  Tarsus  tw'o 
inches  and  one-eighth  long.  Middle  and 
outer  toes  two  inches  and  a half  in  length.”- 
Selby,  u.  529.  Mr.  Selby  received  a spe- 
cimen of  this  bird  from  the  coast  of 
Northumberland ; Mr.  Yarrell  two  others 
from  Cornwall,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strickland 
two  others  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gould  in  his  ‘ Bii'ds  of 
Europe.’  The  late  Mr.  Mitchell,  as  re- 
corded by  Mr.  YarreU,  says,  “ The  adult 
bird  pretty  regularly  every  autumn  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  though  not  in  equal  num- 
bers.” Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  ‘ Natural 
History  of  Ireland,’  mentions  two  speci- 
mens communicated  to  him  by  the  late 
Robert-  Davis,  of  Clonmel,  a most  accom- 
plished and  observant  naturalist,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Spotted  Eagle  and  many  other  rarities. 
In  the  ‘ -Zoologist  ’ for  1848  Sir  William 
Milner  records,  at  p.  2027,  that  a specimen 
was  taken  alive  in  a fisherman’s  net  at 
Robin  Hood’s  Bay  : the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence is  not  mentioned.  In  the  volume 
for  1851  Mr.  E.  L.  King  records,  at  p.  3234, 
the  capture  of  a specimen  of  this  bird  at 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk ; it  was  asleep  on  the 
water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Ouse  : 
it  was  taken  home  alive,  and  fed  on  raw 
beef  and  sprats,  which  it  devoured  greedily; 
it  generally  slept  during  tlie  day,  but  was 
lively  and  active  at  night : Mr.  King’s  ac- 
count and  description  of  this  bird  is  per- 
haps the  best  we  have.] 

[Shearwater,  Manx,  of  Selby,  Jenyns, 
Gould  and  Yarrell,  is  the  Sheai-water  of 
this  work.] 

[Shearwater  Petrel,  of  Howitson,  &c.,  is 
the  Shearwater  of  this  work.] 

[ Shelder. — See  Oystercatehur.  ] 


Shell,  or  Sheld-Apple. — See  Crossbill. 

Shelly,  or  Shell-Apple. — See  Finch,  Chaf. 

Shieldrake. — lYarrell, iii.  240 ; Heioitson, 
cxii.  397.]  Anas  Tadorna,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
195,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  60(1 ; Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  854,  50  ; Bail  Syn.  p.  140,  A.  1 ; Will. 
p.  278,  t.  70,  71 ; Bris.  ri.  p.  344,  9,  t.  33, 
f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  477 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup. 
ii.  p.  353 ; Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  117,  t.  15,  f. 
8,  9 (trachea)  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p. 
3-41.  Tadorne,  Buf.  ix.  p.  205,  t.  14. 
Shieldrake,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  278 ; Ib.  fol. 
154,  t.  Q. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  972,  D. ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  303,  t.  70,  71 ; Albin,  i.  t.  94 ; 
Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  28 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p. 
504,  51 ; Sup.  p.  275 ; Hon.  Br.  Birds,  t. 
71 ; Ost.  ilfen-^t.  51 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii. 
t.  248;  Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  57 ; Pult.  Gat.  Dor- 
set. p.  20.  Provincial : Bargander  ; St. 
George’s  Duck ; Buitow  Duck ; Pirennet ; 
Sly-goose ; Sheldrake,  Skeldrake  or  Scale- 
drake  ; Skeel-goose,  or  Skeel-duck ; Skeel- 
ing-goose.  — This  elegant  species  of  Duck 
weighs  about  two  pounds  and  a half,  or 
rather  more;  length  two  feet  three  inclies. 
The  bill  is  red,  and  turns  upwards,  fur- 
nished with  a small  knob  at  the  base  ; the 
nail  at  the  tip  black ; irides  dusky.  The 
head  and  part  of  the  neck  greenish  black  ; 
the  rest  of  the  neck,  back,  rump,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  white-;  on  the  breast  is  a broad 
band  of  a bay-colour,  growing  narrower  as 
it  passes  backwards  under  the  wings,  and 
encloses  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  be- 
hind ; through  the  middle  of  this  band  on 
the  breast  runs  a black  list,  which  spreads 
very  broad  at  and  near  the  vent ; the  sca- 
pulars black ; coverts  of  the  -wings  white, 
except  some  of  the  outer  ones,  which  are 
black;  the  gi-eater  quiUs  black;  the  four 
next  the  body  bay  on  their  exterior  webs  ; 
the  ten  next  glossy  green,  tinged  with  cop- 
per, forming  a speculum  on  the  wing;  tlie 
under  coverts  of  the  tail  ferruginous  ; tail 
consists  of  fourteen  white  feathers,  tipped 
with  black ; legs  reddish  flesh-colour.  Both 
sexes  are  nearly  alike.  The  Shieldrake  is 
not  uncommon  on  many  parts  of  our  coast, 
and  remains  with  us  all  the  yeai-.  The  fe- 
male makes  choice  of  a rabbit-burrow  to 
deposit  her  eggs  in,  which  are  numerous, 
sometimes  as  many  as  sixteen,  and  which 
she  covers  with  down  from  her  own  body. 
The  nest  is  generally  near  the  water  where 
she  leads  her  young  soon  after  they  are 
hatched.  It  is  rarely  met  with  remote 
from  salt  water ; but  if  the  eggs  are  taken 
and  hatched  under  a hen,  the  young  be- 
come tame,  and  may  be  kept  in  ponds;  but 
it  rarely  breeds  in  confinement.  A noble- 
man informed  me  ho  had  one  instance  only 
ill  several  years,  although  they  had  the 
range  of  ' a very  extensive  canal.  The 
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female  brought  out  nine  young  ones.  The 
eggs  are  white,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
Common  Duck.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  its 
young,  and  is  said  wiU  carry  them  from 
place  to  place  in  its  bill ; and  indeed  it  is 
probable  when  the  young  are  hatched  high 
above  the  water  the  parent  birds  must 
caiTy  them  down.  Their  principal  food  is 
sea- weed,  small  shell-fish,  and  marine  in- 
sects. 

Supplement.  — This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  species  of  Duck  that  can  be  strictly 
called  indigenous  to  these  realms ; many 
breed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  King- 
doms ; but  it  is  probable  more  are  observed 
in  the  winter,  when  those  of  Iceland  and 
other  northern  parts  can  no  longer  find 
sustenance  in  the  bogs  and  estuaries  of 
those  boreal  climates.  It  is  found  in  al- 
most the  whole  of  Europe,  and  some  par-ts 
of  Asia,  contiguous  to  the  coast,  for  it 
rai'ely  quits  its  marine  station  by  choice ; 

BO  seldom  indeed  is  it  observed  on  fresh 
water  that  it  has  been  doubted  if  it  could 
long  exist  without  the  marine  element. 
From  our  own  experience,  however,  these 
bii'ds  ax>pear  to  enjoy  perfect  health  in 
confinement,  provided  they  are  allowed 
communication  with  a pond ; and  they 
feed  on  grain  as  readily  as  the  Common 
Duck,  and  equally  partake  of  any  aquatic 
l)lants.  The  trachea  of  the  male  is  fur- 
nished with  a singular  labyrinth,  consist- 
ing of  two  roundish  bladders  of  a most 
delicate  texture,  one  of  w'hich  is  larger 
than  the  other ; both  are  uneven  on  the 
surface,  and  of  so  tender  a fabric  as  scarcely 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  finger  without 
indenting  or  breaking.  In  a very  young 
subject,  before  the  black  round  the  bill  ap- 
peared, we  observed  the  labyrinth  was 
very  small  and  membranaceous,  but,  to  a 
person  convemant  in  these  matters,  might 
have  been  a sufficient  guide  to  the  species. 
The  young  of  this  species,  previously  to 
theii-  first  moult,  ai-e  materidly  different 
from  the  parent  birds.  The  bill  and  legs 
are  flesh-colour : the  crown  of  the  head 
and  back  of  the  neck  dusky  brown  : the 
forehead  and  cheeks  as  fai’  as  the  eyes,  the 
under  part  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under 
l)aits  of  the  body  white : the  quills  are 
black,  tipped  with  white,  except  two  or 
three  of  the  first : the  speculum,  and  bay 
feathers  of  the  wings  next  to  the  body, 
like  the  adult,  but  the  former  tipped 
with  white : the  coverts  white,  tipped 
dusky,  giving  them  a mottled  appearance : 
the  tail-feathers  ai'e  also  more  or  less 
mottled  at  their  ends.  The  difierence  in 
the  appear-ance  of  the  young  birds  may 
have  occasioned  them  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
distinct  species,  but  an  attention  to  the 
speculum  and  bay  tertials  will  be  an  un- 
ening  guide.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
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that  the  front  of  the  head  should  be  w'hite, 
when  the  rest  of  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck  are  of  a dark  colour ; and  when  in  the 
first  change,  the  whole  of  these  parts  be- 
come green-black ; it  is  the  white  feathers 
round  the  bill  and  face  that  are  first  dis- 
placed by  the  black  in  the  autumn  of  the 
first  year.  A young  domesticated  male,  at 
two  j'ears’  old,  had  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  and  breast  elegantly  mottled  with 
castanea  and  white.  These  birds  seem  to 
pair,  and  continue  so  throughout  the  year, 
in  their  native  haunts,  and  we  have'  ob- 
served the  same,  particularly  in  confine- 
ment ; the  female  drives  and  scolds  other 
males  that  attempt  to  pay  court  to  her. 
In  the  courting  season,  which  commences 
very  early,  the  males  erect  their  heads, 
and  pai'tly  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  utter  a singular  shrill  note, 
attended  with  a toss  of  the  head.  The 
males  do  not  appear  tc  attach  themselves 
to  the  females  till  the  second  year;  and 
their  jDuberty  is  strongly  characterized  by 
a very  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  which  in  the 
courting  season  not  only  increases  at  all 
periods  of  fife  afterwards,  but  also  becomes 
of  a fine  coral-red.  The  defect  of  breeding 
appears  to  be  with  the  female  (for  we  be- 
lieve it  rarely  happens  in  a confined  state); 
she  is  constantly  coy,  although  so  strongly 
urged  by  the  other  sex,  who  it  seems  has 
every  inclination;  and  this  appears  the 
more  likely,  since  we  are  assured  the 
Shieldrake  has  been  known  to  breed  with 
the  Common  Duck  in  Lord  Stanley’s  me- 
nagerie. 

[Shieldrake,  Ruddy. — Yarrell,  iii.  235; 
Hewitson,  cxiL.  399.  Anas  rutila,  Temm. 
Man.  d’Ornith.  ii.  832,  and  iv.  531 ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  330.  Tadorna  rutila  (Ruddy 
or  Casarka  Shieldrake),  Selby,  Brit.  Omith. 
ii.  293  ; Yarrell,  1.  c.  — “ Forehead,  cheeks, 
and  chin  pale  ochreous-yellow.  Region 
of  the  e}ms,  crown  of  the  head,  and  nape 
of  the  neck  greyish  white.  Neck,  as  far  as 
the  coUar,  ochreous-yellow,  tinged  with 
orange.  Collar  about  half  an  inch  in 
width,  black,  glossed  with  green.  Breast, 
mantle,  scapulars,  and  under  pai-ts  of 
the  body  gaRston  e-yellow,  tipped  with 
orange,  being  deepest  upon  the  breast. 
The  feathers  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  have  their  margins  paler,  and  the 
ends  of  the  long  terti^s  pass  into  sienna- 
yellow.  Lesser  and  middle  wing-coverts 
white ; secondary  quills  green,  glossed 
with  purple,  and  fonning  a large  specu- 
lum ; greater  quills  black.  Lower  part  of 
the  back,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  toil  black, 
glossed  with  green.  Bill,  legs,  and  feet 
black.  The  female  has  not  the  black  col- 
lar ; her  colours  are  not  so  bright,  and  the 
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feathers  upon  the  bock  are  finely  speckled 
with  grey.”  — Selby,  ii.  295.  This  is  the 
Anas  Casarka  of  Linneus,  and  it  is  far 
from  eWdentr  on  what  principle  the  name 
has  been  changed  to  “ rutila.”  It  is  also 
the  Ferruginous  Duck  of  Bewick’s  ‘ British 
Birds,’  in  the  edition  of  1820,  p.  313  ; it 
does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  edition.  The 
first  recorded  British-killed  specimen  of 
this  bird  was  shot  at  Bryanstone,  near 
Blandford,  in  1770.  Mr.  Selby  mentions 
a second  in  his  collection,  lulled  in  the 
South  of  England ; and  Mr.  Yarrell  no- 
tices a third,  lolled  at  Iken,  near  Orford, 
on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  in  1834.  In  the 
‘ Zoologist’  for  1847,  at  p.  1877,  is  a re- 
printed note,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thompson, 
recording  the  occurrence  of  this  bii’d  in 
Ireland  : it  was  shot  by  John  Moreton,  of 
Wicklow,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1847,  on  the 
Mun-agh  of  Wicklow,  an  extensive  sandy 
tract  bordering  on  the  sea  near  the  town 
of  Wicklow.] 

Shieldrake,  Swallow-tailed.  — See  Duck, 
Long-tailed. 

Shilfa. — See  Finch,  Chaf. 

Shore-Bird. — See  Martin,  Sand. 

[Shore  Lark, — See  Lark,  Shore.] 

[Shore  Pipit. — See  Lark,  Rock.] 


[Shorteared  Owl.  > 
[Shorthomed  Owl./ 


See  Owl,  Shortearedi] 


[Short-toed  Lark. — See  Lark,  Short-toed.] 


Shoveler,  or  Blue-winged  Shoveler.  — 
lYarrell,  iii.  247 ; Hewitson,  cxii.  400.] 
Anas  clypeata,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  200,  19  ; 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  518  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  856, 
00  ; Bris.  vi.  p.  329,  0,  t.  32,  f.  1 ; Ih.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  450;  Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  353  ; Lin. 
Trans,  iv.  p.  109,  t.  13,  f.  4-5  (trachea) ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  345.  Anas  Pla- 
tyrynchos,  Raii,  p.  144,  13  (fern.) ; Will.  p. 
283,  XV. ; Ib.  284,  xvi.  (fern.)  Anas  Platy- 
rynchos  atera,  Raii,  p.  143,  A.  9 (mas.) ; 
Will.  p.  283  (mas.)  Anas  muscaria,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  200,  B. ; Raii  Syn.  p.  146 ; Will. 
X>.  287.  Anas  clypeata  ventre  candido,  Bris. 
vi.  p.  337,  A. ; Id.  8vo,  ii.  p.  451.  Tempat- 
lahoac,  Raii  Syn.  p.  170  ; Will.  p.  299 ; Id. 
Anyl.  p.  387 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  511,  A.  B. 
Anas  rubens,  Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  519  ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  857.  Souchet,  Buf.  ix.  p.  191. 
Shoveler,  Br.  Zool.  No.  280 ; Ib.  fol.  155, 
t.  Q.  4 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii;  No.  485  ; Will.Angl. 
p.  370,  15  (ma.s.),  371,  10,  17  (fern.) ; Al- 
bin,  i.  t.  97,  98 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  27 
(mas.) ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  509,  55 ; Ost.  Men. 
p.  52,  t.  (mas.) ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t. 


252  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  07  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  21.  Redbreasted  Shoveler,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  281 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  512.  Barbary 
Shoveler,  Shaio's  Trav.  p.  254  ? Provincial : 
Blue-winged  Shoveler. — A species  of  Duck ; 
length  twenty-one  inches  ; weight  twenty- 
two  ounces.  The  bill  is  black,  near  three 
inches  in  length,  spreading  near  the  end 
to  a gi-eat  breadth ; the  edges  much  pec- 
tinated ; irides  yellow.  The  head  and  up- 
per part  of  the  neck  glossy  green,  change- 
able to  blue  or  violet ; the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  breast,  and  scapulars  white,  the 
two  first  sometimes  spotted ; back  brown  ; 
belly  cliesnut ; vent  black  ; the  wing-co- 
verts pale  blue  ; the  greater  brown,  tipped 
udth  white  ; the  greater  quills  are  brown  ; 
the  secondaries  are  of  a glossy  green  on 
the  outer  webs  ; the  tail  consists  of  four- 
teen dusky  feathers  edged  with  white,  the 
outer  ones  wholly  white  ; legs  orange-red. 
The  female  a good  deal  resembles  the 
Common  Duck.  In  the  wing  the  markings 
are  like  the  male,  except  in  the  first  year, 
but  not  so  bright.  Both  sexes  are  apt  to 
vary  much  in  colour.  The  male  of  this 
species  has  a labyrinth  or  enlargement  of 
the  windpipe.  The  Shoveler  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  England,  but  by  no  means 
common.  It  is  said  some  remain  in  France 
during  the  breeding  season ; that  they 
make  a nest  of  rushes,  in  which  they  lay 
ten  or  twelve  rufous-coloured  eggs.  Is 
found  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  America. 

Supplement.  — The  labyrinth  of  the 
trachea  belonging  to  the  Blue-winged 
Shoveler  is  a very  small,  roundish,  bony 
arch,  well  explained  in  the  ‘ Linnean 
Transactions  ’ referred  to.  The  very  great 
difference  in  the  size  and  weight,  as  weU 
as  in  the  plumage  of  this  species,  have 
long  made  us  suspect  that  one  of  the 
changes  incident  to  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  the  Red-breasted  Shoveler.  Our  great 
attention  to  the  change  of  plumage  in 
all  the  Duck  tribe  we  have  been  able 
to  procure  alive  has  been  the  means 
of  much  knowledge  on  this  important 
subject,  not  a little  aided  by  strict  at- 
tention to  dead  specimens  killed  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  From  all  these 
observations  collectively,  we  have  no  doubt 
remaining  but  that  the  Red-breasted  Sho- 
veler is  no  other  than  this  bird  in  one  of 
its  accustomed  changes,  either  interme- 
diate between  the  young  and  the  adult,  or 
the  annual  change  of  the  adult,  similar  to 
what  we  have  related  of  the  Pintail : but 
before  we  proceed  to  descidbo  the  bird  iu 
this  probable  annual  change,  wo  shall  de- 
scribe one  or  two,  somewhat  varying  from 
what  was  given  in  tho  former  part  of  this 
work.  A male  and  female,  taken  together 
in  a decoy  in  Lincolnshire,  about  the  mid- 
die  of  April,  were  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wright 
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ofWainfleet.  These  appeared  so  much 
smaller  than  any  before  examined,  that  for 
some  time  we  could  hardly  persuade  our- 
selves they  were  not  a distinct  species. 
The  male  was  fat,  and  yet  weighed  only 
seventeen  ounces : the  female  was  rather 
poor,  and  weighed  no  more  than  ten 
ounces  and  a half,  which  is  less  than  that 
of  a Teal.  There  was  nothing  material, 
however,  in  the  plumage  to  favour  an 
opinion  that  these  could  be  distinct  from 
the  Common  Shoveler,  and  the  trachea  of 
the  male  at  once  evinced  them  to  be  such. 

In  the  male  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and 
belly  the  same  as  formerly  described  : the 
back  is  dusky  black,  reaching  up  to  the 
green  on  the  neck  in  a peak ; these  fea- 
thers are  slightly  edged  ■ndth  cinereous ; 
the  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  from  the 
vent  to  the  tail,  black,  glossed  with  green ; 
those  that  cover  the  sides  of  the  tail  fine 
deep  green : the  lesser  mng-coverts  and  sca- 
pulars the  same  as  before  described : as  also 
the  quill-feathers,  but  tinged  with  blue  on 
the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  : the  tertials 
next  to  the  body  are  very  broad  at  the 
base,  and  gradually  nan-ow  to  a pointed 
tip ; these  are  of  a glossy  puiple-black, 
with  a white  stripe  in  two  of  them  along 
the  shaft,  for  one-third  of  their  length 
from  the  tip  : one  or  two  of  the  longest 
scapular-feathers  that  fall  over  these  are 
similar : on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tail  is  a large  patch  of  white  : the  tail  con- 
sists of  fourteen  feathers,  the  middle  ones 
dusky  black,  with  white  majgins,  but  the 
two  centre  have  the  margins  minutely 
speckled  ; the  rest  are  dusky  brown,  with 
broader  margins  of  dirty  white  : biU,  hides, 
and  legs  hke  the  former.  The  female  had 
the  hides  dull  yellow;  the  upper  man- 
dible dusky,  with  the  edge  red-orange ; 
the  under  mandible  red-orange,  except 
towards  the  tip.  The  plumage  in  general 
rufous-brown  and  black,  the  former  occu- 
pying the  mai’gins  of  the  feathers,  gives  a 
mottled  appearance : the  head  and  neck 
are  streaked  with  black  : the  breast,  sides 
of  the  body,  and  back  deeply  margined 
with  rufous-brown  : on  the  beUy  the  spots 
of  dusky  are  very  faint : the  smaller  co- 
verts of  the  wings  blue  like  the  male,  but 
less  brilliant ; and  tbe  other  pai-ts  of  the 
wings  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  the 
other  sex,  the  speculum  and  tertials  ex- 
cepted, the  first  of  which  is  tipped  with 
white ; the  last  are  plain  brown : the  tail 
dusky,  with  rufous  borders,  becoming 
paler  on  the  outer  feathers  : the  scapulars 
and  rump  like  the  back : the  vent  and 
tail-coverts  like  the  adjoining  parts : legs 
dull  orange.  Another  male,  rather  larger, 
had  the  back  and  scapulars  mottled  dusky 
and  white.  The  Anas  muscaria  of  Linue 
differs  from  the  original,  only  in  having  I 
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the  belly  white,  and  breast  rufous.  The 
Tempatlahoao  of  Ray  appears  to  be  another 
variety  from  Mexico  ; the  principal  differ- 
ence in  this  is  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
being  mottled  with  semicircles  of  brow'n 
and  white.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
description  of  what  we  consider  a variety 
of  the  Blue-winged  Shoveler,  which  has 
been  so  long  established  as  a distinct  sjje- 
cies,  under  the  title  of  Red-breasted  Sho- 
veler. It  will  be  recollected  that  this  bird 
originated  from  Mr.  Pennant,  who  says  it 
is  sometimes  taken  in  the  decoys  of  Lin- 
colnshire. Most  collectors  have  searched 
in  vain  for  the  Red-breasted  variety,  but 
we  believe  not  from  its  peculiar  scarcity, 
but  because  it  is  only  to  be  obtained  at  a 
certain  period  of  tbe  year,  and  that  when 
neither  the  gun  is  in  use,  nor  the  decoys 
in  general  open.  The  bird  hereafter  de- 
scribed was  shot  on  a fresh-water  lake  on 
the  south  coast  of  Devon,  Aug.  5th,  1807. 
The  weight  twenty-one  ounces  : length 
nineteen  inches  and  a half.  The  bill  and 
irides  like  the  other  : the  crown  of  the 
head  and  nape  dusky,  the  feathers  a trifle 
elongated  behind  : the  cheeks,  throat,  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  pale  brown,  with  a 
slight  rufous  tinge,  and  speckled  with 
dusky : the  chin  with  larger  spots  of 
green-black : the  back  and  scapulars  dusky, 
the  former  margined  with  rufous-brown, 
the  latter  with  rufous-white,  and  glossed 
with  purple : the  rump  dusky,  glossed 
with  green  and  purple  ; the  coverts  of  the 
wings  blue,  the  larger  series  tipped  with 
white  : the  speculum  purplish  green,  va- 
riable in  different  lights  : some  of  the  ter- 
tials purple-black,  wdth  a white  streak 
down  the  shafts,  resembling  the  wing  of 
the  original  bird,  except  in  the  primary 
quills  being  rufous-brown,  with  dusky  tips : 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  before,  the 
breast,  sides,  and  beUy  to  the  vent  ferru- 
ginous, spotted  with  dusky  black  : behind 
the  vent,  the  sides  of  the  rump,  and  under 
tail-coverts  pale  rufous-brown  and  white, 
spotted  as  the  last : the  middle  tail-fea- 
thers dusky ; the  others  are  mutilated,  but 
by  tbeir  stumps  appear  to  have  been 
brownish  white  : the  legs  hke  the  original. 
Upon  dissection  the  sexual  organs  were 
not  discernible ; but  an  attention  to  the 
trachea  ma<le  the  sex  evident,  and  also 
proved  most  incontrovertibly,  by  the  exact 
similitude  of  the  labyrinth  to  the  Blue- 
winged Shoveler,  that  it  is  identically  the 
same  in  one  of  the  mutations  of  plumage 
to  which  many  of  the  tribe  are  known  to 
be  subject.  Having  most  clearly  demon- 
strated that  these  birds  are  of  one  species, 
in  which  we  have  evinced  the  very  essen- 
tial advantage  of  attending  to  the  trachea, 
it  ma)'  be  proper  to  remark  that  this  spe- 
cimen is  evidently  not  a young  bird,  that 
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is,  not  of  the  same  year  it  was  taken,  for  it 
was  in  moult ; many  of  the  win<j  and  tail- 
feathers  ai"e  in  the  state  of  recent  change, 
and  the  new  ones  appear  as  usual  brighter, 
and  the  darker  ones  not  so  In-own : the 
onlj-  part  that  indicates  the  usual  green 
head  is  the  chin,  where  tliere  are  several 
spots  of  that  colour.  Prom  the  circum- 
stance of  this  bird  being  alone  before  the 
breeding  season  was  scarcely-  terminated, 
or  at  least  before  the  young  of  the  Duck 
tribe  are  usually  capable  of  flying,  we  are 
induced  to  believe  the  Shoveler  may  not 
pair  the  first  year ; and  the  inconspicuous 
state  of  the  sexual  organs  seems  to  con- 
firm it.  At  any  rate  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  what  has  been  termed  the  Red- 
breasted  Shoveler  is  the  intermediate 
plumage  incidental  to  the  species  between 
tbe  Bj>ring  and  autumn,  as  we  have  shown 
with  respect  to  that  of  tbe  male  Pintail 
Duck,  to  which  we  refer  for  further  j)ar- 
ticulars  concei-ning  this  curious  and  un- 
expected annual  change.  This  circum- 
stance must  be  admitted  to  be  a discovery 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  science, 
and  advantage  to  the  Ornithologist,  whose 
vision  is  as  it  were  extended  beyond  the 
appearance  of  the  object  before  him.  Ex- 
perimental physiology,  like  experimental 
philosophy,  is  the  test  of  truth,  the  basis 
of  incontrovertible  facts,  on  which  we  may 
safely  reason,  and  build  our  hypothesis 
without  danger  of  the  edifice  falling.  _4.ge 
may  and  will  occasion  some  difference  in 
these  intermediate  annual  changes ; thus 
we  find  a specimen,  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Stanley,  much  more  rufous  on  the 
breast.  The  Anas  muscaria,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  pectore  rufesefinte,  is  a bird  of 
this  species  in  the  intermediate  change  : 
but  the  Anas  clyi>eata  ventre  candido  of 
«Brisson,  should  seem  to  be  only  an  acci- 
dental variety.  Although  we  have  already 
dwelt  long  upon  this  species,  yet  we  can- 
not omit  anything  that  may  serve  to  elu- 
cidate the  subject.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  female  of  the  Red-breasted  Shoveler 
has  all  the  colours  fainter,  and  the  specu- 
lum of  the  wrings  blue.  On  the  24th  of 
November,  IftflO,  we  were  favoured  with  a 
Shoveler  by  Mr.  Holdsworth,  which  weighed 
twenty  ounces  and  a half,  and  measured  in 
length  twenty  inches.  Prom  the  superior 
size  of  this  bird,  which  seemed  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  plumage,  we  suspected 
it  to  be  a male  of  the  first  feather ; but 
upon  dissection  the  ovaries  were  evident, 
and  the  trachea  destitute  of  labyrinth. 
This  bird,  then,  we  may  conclude  is  that 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  Red- 
breasted  Shoveler  as  the  other  sex ; and 
indeed  the  ferruginotis  appearance  of  its 
plumage  beneath  might  fairly  have  in- 
duced those  who  wanted  to  find  a female 


for  that  bird  to  couplo  them  together.  The 
bill  of  this  specimen  is  olivaceous-green 
above  ; the  edges  and  under  mandible 
orange  : irides  dull  yellow.  The  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  bi-own,  minutely 
spotted  with  black : the  chin  and  throat 
plain  pale  brown ; the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  before,  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and 
sides  of  the  body  under  the  wings  pale  ru- 
fous-brown, spotted  with  black,  the  spots 
becoming  larger  on  the  under  parts ; in 
fact  each  feather  is  dusky  black,  margined 
with  rufous-brown  : the  middle  of  the 
lower  breast  and  the  belly  appear  to  be 
entirely  pale  rufous,  the  feathers  being  so 
deeply  margined  as  not  to  expose  their 
dusky  part ; about  the  vent  and  the  under 
tail-coverts  like  the  sides  of  the  body ; the 
back  and  scapulai-s  are  dusky,  slightly 
margined  with  pale  rufous,  incRning  to 
white  on  the  hindmost  scapulars : the 
rump  dusky  black  with  small  obsolete 
spots : coverts  of  the  tail  partly  barred, 
and  margined  with  pale  ferruginous  and 
dusky  black : the  wings  like  those  of  the 
other  female,  except  that  one  or  two  of  the 
tertials  are  white  at  the  tip ; and  it  is  re- 
markable  that  the  secondaries  which  con- 
stitute the  speculum  should  in  the  fe- 
males be  tii^ped  white,  and  not  in  the 
-males ; tail  consists  of  fourteen  cinereous- 
brown  feathers,  margined  with  rufous,  ex- 
cept the  two  middle  ones,  which  are  dusky 
brown.  It  is  singular  that  this  female 
should  weigh  nearly  double  that  before  de- 
scribed, and  larger  by  several  ounces  than 
the  male  in  full  plumage,  previously  men- 
tioned. This,  however,  only  exemj)lifies 
the  very  great  difference  in  the  size,  as 
well  as  in  the  plumage  of  individuals  of 
this  sf>ecies.  It  is  evident  this  female  is 
not  iu  her  fii'st  plumage,  and  consequently 
not  a bird  of  that  year  in  which  she  was 
killed,  for  there  are  some  of  the  old  fea- 
thers not  cast,  iu  particular  the  fourth  fea- 
ther of  the  tail  on  each  side,  which  are 
easily  ascertained  to  be  old  feathers  by 
their  dingy  colour  and  ragged  tips  ; these 
old  feathers  are  not  in  other  respects  dif- 
ferent from  their  outer  neighbours,  except 
in  not  being  half  so  deeply  margined. 
From  the  superior  weight  it  should  appear 
that  this  is  an  old  and  fully  matured  fe- 
male, and  that  the  smaller  one,  with  all 
the  feathers  more  deei>ly  margined,  is  a 
young  bird  ; and  this  is  consonant  with 
experience,  that  young  birds  in  general 
have  their  plumage  more  maculated.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Shoveler  will  not 
live  iu  confinement ; it  is  true  the  curious 
pectinated  structure  of  the  bill  indicates 
an  insectivorous  food,  but  we  doubt  not 
that,  by  degrees,  it  might  be  induced  to 
adopt  a substitute,  as  Ruftb,  Godwits, 
Woodcocks,  and  Curlews  ai-e  well  satisfied 
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with  bread  and  milk.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Shovelers  breed  at  present  in 
our  fens,  but  all  our  enquiries  on  that  sub- 
ject in  Lincolnshire  went  to  negative  the 
opinion. 

Shoveler,  Blue-winged. — See  Shoveler. 

Shoveler,  Bedbreasted.  — Anas  rubens, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  519,  82  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
857,  62.  Red-breasted  Shoveler,  Br.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  281 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  512,  57  ; 
PuU.  Gat.  Dorset,  p.  21. — This  species  of 
Duck  is  about  the  size  of  the  last.  The 
bill  is  also  like  that  bird,  but  the  colour  is 
of  a brownish  yellow ; iiides  yellow.  Breast 
and  throat  of  a reddish  brown ; back 
brown,  palest  towards  the  sides ; the  tips 
and  pinions  of  the  wings  grey  ; quills 
brown ; the  rest  of  a gre3'ish  brown ; the 
speculum  or  spot  in  the  wing  purple, 
edged  wth  white ; vent  brown,  with 
darker  spots ; tail  short  and  white  ; legs 
short  and  slender ; feet  small,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown-colour.  The  colours  of  the 
female  are  more  faint,  and  the  speculum 
of  the  wings  blue.  This  bird  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  taken  in  the  decoys  in  Lincoln- 
shire ; but  we  beheve  it  to  be  a rare  spe- 
cies in  England.  [Identical  with  the 
Shoveler.] 

Shreitch. — See  Thrush,  Missel. 

Shrike. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are : Bill  strait  at  the  base,  the 
end  hooked,  and  furnished  with  a notch 
near  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible.  The 
base  not  furnished  with  a cere,  but  with 
bristles  on  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  Tongue 
jagged  at  the  end.  Toes,  the  outer  one 
connected  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the 
first  joint.  — The  Butcher-bird,  or  Shrike 
genus,  seems  to  have  puzzled  many  of  the 
best  naturalists  in  respect  to  the  place 
these  birds  should  hold  in  the  system  of 
Oraithology  ; and  the  great  Linnseus  had 
changed  his  opinion  more  than  once,  and 
at  last  left  it  in  the  Accipitrine  order.  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  his  last  edition  of  ‘British 
Zoology,’  brought  these  birds  into  the 
order  of  Pies ; and  Dr.  Latham  has 
judiciously  followed  the  example  in  his 
‘ General  Synopsis.’ 

[Shrike,  Ashcoloured. — See  Shrike,  Cine- 
reous.] 

Shrike,  Cinereous. — [Yarrell,  i.  105; 
Hewitson,  xx.  09.]  Lanius  excubitor,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  135,  11 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  300 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  07,  0 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  1, 
t.  p.  00  ; Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  282,  t.  37.  La- 
nius,  seu  CoUurio  cinereus  major,  Raii  Syn. 
p.  18,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  53.  t.  10 ; Bris.  ii.  p. 


141, 1 ; Ib.  8vo,  p.  197.  La  Pie-griesche 
grise,  Buf.  i.  p.  290,  t.  20.  Greater  Butcher- 
bird, Will.Angl.  p.  87 ; Albin,  ii.  1. 13.  Great 
Cinereous  Shrike,  Br.  Zool.  No.  71,  t.  33 ; 
Ib.  fol.  p.  73,  t.  C. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  127 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  30  ; Lath.  Sijn.  i.  p. 
100,  4 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  29  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  4 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  87.  Pro- 
vincial : Mattages ; Wierangle ; Murdering- 
bird  ; Skreek,  or  Skrike  ; Night-jar;  Moun- 
tain Magpie ; French-pie ; Murdering-pie ; 
White- whisky -John.  — The  weight  of  this 
species  rather  exceeds  two  ounces  ; length 
ten  inches  ; breadth  fourteen.  The  bill  is 
black,  strong,  and  much  hooked  at  the  end ; 
hides  dusky  ; the  mouth  beset  with  strong 
bristles.  |From  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible through  the  eye  a black  stripe ; the 
plumage  of  the  whole  upper  part  is  pale 
ash-colour,  except  the  scapulars,  which  are 
white ; the  coverts  of  the  wings  black ; 
quiU-feathers  black,  with  a white  bar  across 
their  middle,  and  many  of  them  tipped 
with  white  ; the  under  parts,  from  chin  to 
vent,  white  ; the  tail  consists  of  twelve  fea- 
thers of  unequal  length,  which  gives  it  a 
cuneiform  shape  ; the  two  middle  ones  are 
black,  the  next  slightly  tipped  with  white, 
on  the  rest  the  white  gradually  increases 
obliquely  to  the  outer  feather,  which  is 
only  black  at  the  base ; legs  black.  The 
female  differs  chiefly  in  the  under  parts, 
which  are  of  a dirty  white,  marked  with 
numerous  semicircular  brown  lines.  A va- 
riety is  spoken  of  which  has  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  and  scapulars  somewhat  of  a 
rufous-brown.  The  Great  Cinereous  Shrike, 
or  Butcher-bird,  is  rather  a scarce  bird  in 
England.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  some  of 
our  mountainous  situations,  coming  in 
May,  and  departing  in  September.  How- 
ever this  may  be  in  general,  the  only  two 
which  came  under  our  inspection  were 
both  males ; one  was  killed  on  the  15th, 
and  the  other  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
in  Wiltshire.  In  the  stomach  of  one  of 
these  birds  was  a Shrew  (Sorex  araneus, 
Lin.  Syst.)  It  is  said  to  make  a nest  of 
heath  and  moss,  lined  with  wool  and  gos- 
samer, and  to  lay  six  eggs  of  a dull  olive- 
green,  spotted  with  black  at  the  larger 
end.  This  bird  is  sometimes  trained  for 
catching  small  birds  in  Russia.  Is  said  to 
kill  rats  and  mice,  and  valued  in  some 
countries  for  that  property.  When  it  has 
killed  its  prey  it  does  not  tear  it  like  the 
Hawk,  but  fixes  it  to  a thorn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  puUing  it  to  pieces.  Is  said  to 
imitate  the  notes  of  some  other  birds  by 
way  of  decoying  them  to  their  destruction. 

Supplement. — Although  this  species  is 
said  to  breed  in  France  and  other  parts  of 
the  European  continent,  and  occasionally 
visits  us,  we  never  could  ascertain  that  it 
bred  in  England.  In  the  latter  end  of 
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Februarj-,  1807,  we  received  a male  from 
a friend  near  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  : 
tliis,  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  same 
sex,  obtained  also  in  the  winter  months, 
indicate  that  it  only  accidentally  comes  to 
us  in  its  autumnal  migration  from  the 
north  of  Europe  to  a more  southern 
climate  : and  that  by  some  adverse  winds, 
or  other  occult  causes,  they  are  sometimes 
forced  to  vary  theii-  longitudinal  course, 
and  are  driven  on  the  eastern  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Pennant  says  the  fe- 
male has  a brown  bar  beyond  each  eye. 

[Shrike,  Great  Grey.  — See  Shrike,  Cine- 
reous.] 

Shrike,  Redback. — [Yarrell,  i.  171;  Hew- 
itson,  XX.  70.]  Lanius  Collurio,  Lin.  Syst. 

i.  p.  136,  13 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  300 ; Ind. 
Orn.  i.  p.  09,  11 ; Bris.  ii.  p.  151,  4 ; Ib. 
8vo,  p.  202 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  69 ; 
Shaw,  Zool.  vii.  p.  315  ; Orn.  Danmo.  1,  t. 
2 ; Bewick, Br. Birds,  1,  t.p.  62 ; Levaill.  Ois. 

ii.  p.  50,  p.  t.  69  ; Sonnini  Trav.  iii.  p.  319. 
Lanius  minor  rufl’us,  Baii  Syn.  p.  18,  A.  4 ; 
Will.  p.  54.  Merulffi  congener  alia,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  67,  13  ? Will.  p.  144,  3.  L’Ecor- 
cheur,  Btif.  i.  p.  304,  t.  21.  Lesser  Butcher- 
bird, or  Plusher,  Will.  Angl.  p.  88,  2,  89, 
3;  Albin,  ii.  t.  14.  Red-backed  Shrike, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  72  ; Ib.  fol.  p.  74,  t.  C.  1 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  131 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  30;  Lath.  Syn.  i.  p.  167,  25  ; Sup.  p. 
62 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  30  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  4.  — This  species  weighs  eight  drams  ; 
-length  seven  inches.  Bill  black,  like  the 
preceding  ; irides  hazel.  The  upper  paid 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  rump,  are  of 
a fine  light  grey ; the  forehead  is  black, 
which  extends  in  a streak  through  the 
eyes ; the  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings  ferruginous ; quills  brown, 
slightly  edged  on  the  outer  webs  lighter ; 
from  the  throat  downwards  of  a blossom- 
colour,  palest  about  the  vent ; the  tail  is 
composed  of  twelve  feathers,  longest  in 
the  middle  ; these  are  more  or  less  white 
at  the  base,  black  towai'ds  the  end,  and 
slightly  tipped  with  white,  except  those  in 
the  middle,  which  are  wholly  black,  and 
the  shafts  are  black  throughout ; the  legs 
are  black.  The  female  weighs  two  drams 
more.  The  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a fer- 
ruginous-brown ; the  back  of  the  neck 
dashed  with  grey  ; the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  whitish  ; beneath  the  eye  a 
brown  streak ; breast  and  sides  dirty 
white,  marked  with  numerous  semicircu- 
lar dusky  lines ; middle  of  the  belly  and 
vent  white  ; the  quills  and  tail-feathers 
brown  ; the  outer  web  of  the  exterior  fea- 
ther of  the  latter  white.  The  Red-back 
Shrike,  or  Butcher-bird,  visits  us  in  May, 
and  departs  in  September ; chiefly  haunts 


inclosed  moist  situations,  and  makes  its 
nest  in  some  thick  hedge,  composed  of 
moss  and  fibrous  roots  put  together  with 
wool,  and  lined  with  hair.  It  lays  five  or 
six  eggs  of  a bluish-coloured  white,  with 
cinereous-brown  spots,  most  at  the  larger 
end ; sometimes  the  eggs  are  white,  with 
dusky  spots ; their  weight  from  forty  to 
fifty  grains.  "When  it  has  young,  and  you 
approach  the  nest,  the  birds  are  clamorous, 
maldng  a chattering  noise.  Its  principal 
food  is  insects,  wiSi  which  it  feeds  the 
young,  particularly  the  chaffer,  or  dor- 
beetle.  These  it  transfixes  on  a thorn, 
tears  off  the  body,  leaving  the  elytra,  wings, 
and  head  behind.  The  male  has  also  a 
chii-ping  note,  not  very  unlike  the  House 
Sparrow ; and  we  have  heard  it  make  a 
sort  of  a song.  It  appears  to  be  a local 
species  ; is  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of 
Wiltshire,  and  part  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire,  particularly  about  Bristol, 
where  we  have  taken  its  young,  and  kept 
them  for  some  time.  These  lived  in  amity 
for  about  two  months,  when  violent  battles 
ensued,  and  two  out  of  four  were  killed. 
The  other  two  were  chained  in  the  manner 
Goldfinches  frequently  are  ; they  were  ex- 
tremely docile,  w'ould  come  to  the  call  for 
the  sake  of  a fly,  of  which  they  were  ex- 
tremely fond ; when  raw  meat  was  given 
them,  would  endeavour  to  fasten  it  to 
some  part  of  their  open  cage  in  order  to 
tear  it ; would  eat  mice  and  small  birds 
cut  in  pieces,  feather,  fur,  and  bones,  dis- 
gorging the  refuse  like  the  Hawk  tribe. 
One  was  killed  by  swallowing  too  lai'ge  a 
quantity  of  mouse-fur,  which  it  could  not 
eject,  and  was  strangled ; the  other  be- 
came so  fat  that  it  expired  in  a fit  in  the 
hand  while  it  was  feeding  on  insects.  The 
young  resemble  the  female  till  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Is  found  in  Russia  and  France, 
and  in  Italy  is  common. 

Supplement.  — The  Redbacked  Shrike 
is  said  to  be  common  in  Egypt,  where  it  is 
called  Dagnousse,  and  are  caught  in  large 
numbers  in  nets,  and  sold  alive,  the  law 
forbidding  them  to  be  eaten,  as  w’ell  as 
others,  till  they  have  been  bled ; and  as 
these  birds  severely  bite  the  fingers  when 
handled,  the  bird-catchers  tie  their  man- 
dibles together  with  one  of  their  feathers. 
Is  not  uncommon  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  tVe 
have  not  heard  of  its  being  seen  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  England,  but  from 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Dickenson  it  inhabits 
Shropshire  about  Tichfleld  and  ^Ynlsal. 
It  has  been  noticed  throughout  the  whole 
longitudinal  extent  of  Devonshire,  and 
from  thence  eastward  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  kingdom ; but  we  are  not  sure  it 
has  been  observed  far  in  Cornwall ; nor 
have  we  ever  seen  it  in  the  southern 
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promontory  of  Devon,  thougli  we  have 
heard  of  one  being  killed  in  that  part. 

[Shrike,  Wood. — Yarrell,i.  177;  Heivit- 
son,  XX.  72.]  Wood-cliat. — Lanius  rutiliis, 
Ind.  Om.  i.  p.  70,  12.  Lanius  Colhuio, 
Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  301,  12,  y.  Lanins  minor 
cinerascens,  Raii  Syn.  p.  10,  A.  C ; Will. 
p.  51,  t.  10,  f.  2 ? Lanius  femina.  Will.  p. 

54,  III.  Lanius  rufus,  Bris.  ii.  p.  147,  3 ; 

Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  199.  Pie-griesche  rousse,  Buf. 
i.  p.  301.  Another  sort  of  Butcher-bird, 
Will.  Angl.  p.  89,  4.  Wood-chat,  Br.  Zool. 
i.  No.  73 ; lb.  fol.  74,  t.  C.  1 ; Albin,  ii.  t. 

10  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  32 ; Lath.  Syn. 
p.  109, 17  ; Wal€.  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  31 ; Pldt. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  4 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  84. 

— This  species  of  Shrike  is  said  to  be  about 
the  size  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike,  or 
Butcher-bird ; but  as  it  has  never  come 
under  our  inspection,  we  must  borrow  the 
description  of  other  oraithologists.  The 
bill  is  horn-colour;  the  feathers  round  the 
base  whitish  ; head  and  hind  part  of  the 
neck  bright  bay;  from  the  base  of  the 
bill  over  the  forehead,  and  through  the 
eyes  passing  downwards  on  each  side  the 
neck,  is  a streak  of  black ; back  dusky ; 
upper  tail -coverts  grey;  wing -coverts 
dusky  ; quills  black,  near  the  bottom  of 
which  a white  spot;  throat,  breast,  and 
belly  yellowish  white ; the  tail  is  black, 
the  margins  and  tips  whitish,  except  the 
two  middle  ones;  legs  black.  Latham 
says  the  scapulai's  are  white.  The  female 
is  reddish  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
the  under  parts  dirty'  white ; everywhere 
transversely  striated  with  brown.  The 
above  is  nearly'  the  description  of  Mr. 
1‘enuaut  and  Dr.  Latliam,  and  which  ap- 
peal's to  be  borrowed  from  earlier  au- 
thors, as  neither  of  them  seems  to  have 
seen  the  bird.  By  the  last-mentioned  au- 
thor two  varieties  are  given  : one  with  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  rufous,  under 
parts  white  ; wings  wholly'  brown,  with  a 
small  spot  of  white  at  the  base  of  the 
quills : the  other  difters  only'  in  liaving 
the  head  black,  and  the  taO  rather  longer. 
We  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubts 
Avhether  this  may  not  hereafter  prove  to 
be  no  other  than  a vaiiety  of  the  Red- 
backed  Shrike,  or  the  young  male  in  some 
of  the  intermediate  stages  between  the 
nestling  and  adult  plumage,  which  with 
us  rarely  if  ever  appear,  as  those  birds 
leave  us  in  autumn  before  they  are  ma- 
turely feathered.  If  the  black  streak 
through  the  eye,  and  the  grey  on  the 
nimp,  should  first  appear,  it  would  only 
want  the  white  scapulai's  to  make  it  the 
Woodchat ; and  that  mark  all  authors 
have  not  described.  Gmelin  has  given  it 
as  a mere  variety  of  that  bird. 

Shrike,  Wood.  — Supplement. — Lanius 
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ruficollis. — Wood-Chat,  Orn.  Diet;  Lath. 
Sy7i.  Sup.  ii.  p.  70  ; Shaio,  Zool.  vii.  p.  316. 
La  Pie-griesche  rousse,  Levaill.  Ois.  ii.  p. 
40,  PI.  03.— It  vill  be  observ'ed  that  in  the 
former  pai't  of  this  work  we  had  expressed 
some  doubts  about  the  distinction  of  this 
species  from  that  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike. 
In  this  we.  were  not  singular,  but  rather 
formed  an  ojiinion  upon  that  of  other  re- 
spectable authors,  after  consulting  the  de- 
scription and  habitat  as  related  by  them ; 
for  it  is  esteemed  so  rare  in  England,  that 
we  question  if  there  is  at  present  a speci- 
men in  existence  that  was  killed  in  the 
island.  Even  on  the  continent  its  rare 
occurrence  has  occasioned  discrepancy  of 
opinion.  Doctor  Latham,  in  his  second 
Supplement,  acknowledges  never  to  have 
seen  but  one  specimen,  and  that  in  the 
Leverian  Museum ; so  that  if,  with  the 
extensive  researches  of  the  Doctor,  and 
with  the  immense  variety  of  species  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  that  have  passed 
through  his  hands  in  critical  examination, 
we  find  only  one  solitary  instance  of  his 
identifying  the  bird  in  question,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  suspicions 
were  created.  On  the  authority,  however, 
of  M.  Levaillant,  the  Woodchat,  not  mate- 
rially differing  from  the  European  species, 
is  not  uncommon  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  e.specially  the  interior  pai'ts  of^it; 
and  is  also  met  with  at  Senegal.  A speci- 
men of  the  Woodchat  lately  come  into  our 
possession  is  about  seven  inches  and  a 
half  in  length  : the  bill  is  dusky  hom- 
colour  : the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  head, 
taking  in  the  eyes,  and  coverts  of  the  ears, 
passing  a little  behind  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  black  : the  crown,  back  of  the  head, 
and  hind  neck  bright  bay  : upper  part  of 
the  back  and  wing-coveits  dusky  : scapu- 
lars white  : rump  dusky  grey  : upper  tail- 
coverts  grey  : quills  black,  with  white  at 
their  base,  forming  a conspicuous  bar  on 
the  wings,  but  partly  hid  by  the  tertials 
when  closed : all  tlie  under  parts  from 
chin  to  tail  sullied  white,  except  a patch  of 
chesnut  on  the  lower  belly  : the  outer  fea- 
ther of  the  tail  is  more  than  half  white 
from  the  base,  and  margined  with  the 
same,  leaving  a long  black  spot  on  the 
outer  web  near  the  end ; in  the  other  late- 
ral feathers  the  white  decreases  gradually 
at  the  base,  till  lost  in  the  four  middle 
feathers,  which  are  wholly  black ; but  in 
several  of  the  outer  feathers  there  is  a 
small  spot  of  wliite  on  the  inner  web  at 
the  very  tip  : legs  dusky  black.  From  a 
minute  examination  of  this  specimen,  we 
can  no  longer  doubt  that  the  Woodchat  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Red-backed 
Shrike.  In  the  make  of  the  two  species, 
the  cuneiform  shape  of  the  tail,  forai  of 
the  bill,  and  size  (but  this  is  rather  larger). 


SHRIKE. 


SISKIN. 


there  is  gi'eat  similitude ; at  the  same  time 
there  are  characters  which  must  form  spe- 
cific distiucdon.  When  criticaRy  examined 
it  is  observable  that  the  markings  ai'e  dif- 
ferent in  form  as  well  as  colour,  but  the 
dusky  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  the  black  legs,  and  above  all  the 
white  scapulars,  canuot,  in  any  stage  or 
variety,  belong  to  the  Red-backed  species  ; 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  bay  head 
should  be  given  in  a state  of  adolescence, 
to  be  discharged  again  in  maturity.  It 
must  be  well  known  to  those  who  have 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
Nature,  that  there  are  certain  colours  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  denote  ma- 
turity ; that  pui’e  white,  fuU  black,  and  the 
more  gaudy  tints,  are  usually  mai’ks  of 
maturitj\  Thus  we  cannot  suppose  that 
at  any  age  or  season  the  Red-backed  Shrike 
would  become  black  on  the  back,  with 
white  scapulars,  or  possess  a bay  crown  or 
black  legs,  except  by  accident,  a mere  liosus 
naturce  ; and  that  cannot  now  be  suspected. 
Besides,  if  we  attend  to  the  plumage  of  the 
Red-backed  species,  which  constantly  breed 
with  us  in  considerable  numbers,  we  find 
that  all  the  young,  when  they  leave  us  in 
the  month  of  September,  very  much  re- 
semble the  adult  female ; and  the  whole 
return  to  us  again  in  about  six  months,  in 
their  full  sexual  plumage;  a proof  that  the 
young  arrive  at  maturity  the  first  year,  and 
propagate  the  ensuing  spring.  With  this 
certainty  it  would  be  most  inconsistent 
with  aU  the  known  laws  of  Nature,  and 
with  the  experience  of  every  naturalist,  to 
suppose  that  the  young  Red-backed  Shrike 
changed  its  plumage  to  that  of  the  Wood 
Shrike,  and  again  to  that  of  the  adult  Red- 
backed  .species,  and  this  in  the  course  of 
the  few  months  they  are  absent  in  a more 
southern  climate,  and  out  of  the  breeding 
season.  It  is  well  known  that  all  young 
birds,  without  exception,  at  first  mostly 
resemble  the  parent  female,  and  by  de- 
grees those  of  the  male  sex  become  more 
masculine  in  plumage ; but  the  interme- 
diate state  partakes  more  or  less  of  both  ; 
and  in  no  instance  is  so  totally  unlike 
either  as  the  bird  in  question.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  old  birds  of  the  Red- 
backed  species  w'ere  capable  of  such  a 
change,  that  which  characterizes  the  Wood 
Slirike  would  undoubtedly  be  their  court- 
ing garment ; those  colours  whicli  we  no- 
ticed before,  as  marks  of  maturity,  would 
have  been  assumed  when  tlio  exhilarating 
passion  of  love  and  soft  desire  fired  their 
little  breasts ; it  is  then,  and  then  alone, 
that  every  featlier  has  its  gaudiest  tint. 
Witli  all  these  reflections,  founded  on  the 
known  laws  of  Nature,  evinced  by  daily 
experience,  we  can  liavo  no  more  doubt 
of  the  identity  of  these  two  Shrikes  as 


distinct  species,  than  we  have  that  they  are 
difl'erent  from  the  Cinereous  Shrike ; for 
there  is  not  a greater  difference  between 
them  than  between  the  Red-backed  and 
the  Wood  Shrike.  It  must  also  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Red-backed  species  has  fre- 
quently been  kept  in  confinement,  and  no 
such  change  has  ever  been  noticed  : those 
we  had  caged  unfortunately  died  before  the 
return  of  the  breeding  season,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  new  feathers  indicated 
the  regular  change  to  the  adult  plumage 
by  the  usual  course.  [No  doubt  whatever 
exists,  at  the  present  day,  either  on  the 
question  whether  the  Wood-chat  is  a dis- 
tinct species,  or  whether  it  has  occurred 
in  Britain.  Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  eleven 
instances  of  its  having  been  shot  here,  and 
as  many  additional  ones  are  recorded  in 
the  ‘ Zoologist.’  Indeed  the  paucity  of 
records  is  due  rather  to  the  want  of  ob- 
servation than  from  its  actual  rarity.  In 
this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent, 
it  is  a regular  migrant,  passing  northwards 
and  southwards  with  the  Redbacked  Shiike. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
breeds  there,  building  a nest  composed  of 
sticks,  w’ool  and  white  lichens,  and  lined 
with  fine  grass,  in  the  fork  of  some  pro- 
jecting branch,  and  laying  four  or  five 
eggs,  in  some  of  which  the  ground  colour 
is  pale  blue,  in  others  dirty  white,  sur- 
rounded near  the  larger  end  with  a zone 
of  rust-coloured  spots;  in  others  the  mark- 
ings are  of  a paler  colour,  and  more  dis- 
persed over  the  egg.  These  observations 
on  the  nidification  of  the  Wood-chat  were 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Hoy,  a most  ex- 
cellent observer,  and  one  who  has  scarcely 
left  his  equal : they  are  cited  both  by  Mr. 
Yarrell  and  Mr.  Hewitson.  In  the  original 
edition  of  Montagu  this  Shrike  having 
been  described  uuder  different  names  in 
the  “ Dictionary  ” and  “ Supplement,”  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  print  the  two 
descriptions  in  juxtaposition,  by  bringing 
forward  that  of  the  Wood-chat,  and  placing 
it  with  its  congeners,  the  Redback  and 
Cinereous  Shrikes.] 

[Shrike  Woodchat. — See  Shrike,  IVood.] 

Shrite. — See  Thrush,  Missel. 

Silk-tail. — See  Chatterer. 

Siskin  [or  Aberdavine. — Tun-eZi,  i.  571 ; 
Iletcitson,  1.  1118.]  Suiuu.emknt. — Frin- 
gilla  Spinus,  Lin.  Syst.  1,  p.  IWtJ;  Gmel. 
Syst.  1,  p.  1111;  Ind.  Urn.  i.  j).  -152;  Sep. 
Voy.  t.  p.  1!15.  Ligurimis,  llaii  Syn.  p. 
0,  A.  5 ; II  ill.  p.  ill2,  t.  4ti ; Bliss,  iii. 
p.  05,  i ; Id.  8vo,  i.  p.  :125.  Le  Tarin,  Buf. 
iv.  p.  221  ; PI.  linl.  485,  f.  fi.  Siskin  or 
xlburdavine,  Br.  Zool.  No.  129,  t.  63 ; Id. 
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SISKIN. 


SKUA. 


fol.  100,  t.  V. ; Arct.  Zool,  ii.  No.  243  ; Id. 
p.  383,  I. ; Albin,  iii.  t.  70  ; Id.  Song  Birds, 
t.  p.  83  ; Leicin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  82 ; Lath. 
Syn.  iii.  p.  280  ; Id.  Sitp.  p.  160  ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  171 ; Harm.  Rural,  p. 
26.  — The  unaccountable  omission  of  this 
species  of  Finch  in  the  oiiginal  part  of 
this  work  was  not  discovered  until  the 
whole  was  printed.  The  Aberdevine,  or 
Siskin,  is  in  size  between  that  of  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Eedpoles  : length  four 
inches  and  a half.  BiU  whitish,  with  the 
tip  black : irides  dusky  : top  of  the  head 
black  ; hind  head  and  all  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  yellowish  green,  mostly  yellow 
on  the  rump,  the  feathers  streaked  down 
the  shaft  with  dusky : sides  of  the  head, 
chin,  throat,  and  breast  greenish  yellow, 
without  spots  : middle  of  the  beUy  whitish  ; 
sides  tinged  with  yellow,  and  marked  with 
large  dusky  sti’eaks  : under  tail-coverts  the 
same : lesser  wing-coverts  like  the  back ; 
the  series  immediately  impending  the 
greater  coverts  mostly  yellow ; the  greater 
coverts  black,  tipped  with  yellow ; these 
form  two  yellow  bands  across  the  wing, 
divided  by  one  of  black  : quills  dusky,  the 
primaries  slightly  edged  with  greenish  yel- 
low on  the  outer  web,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  inner ; the  rest  of  the  quills  edged 
with  the  same,  on  their  outer  webs  only, 
near  the  ends;  the  base  of  each  feather, 
for  nearly  one-half,  pale  yellow  ; the  tail  is 
considerably  forked,  the  two  middle  fea- 
thers dusky  ; the  rest  yellow  half-way  from 
the  base,  the  ends  dusky,  slightly  edged 
•with  yellow  on  the  outer  webs  : legs  pale. 
The  female  differs  from  the  other  sex  in 
having  the  crown  of  the  head  dusky  and 
gr-ey  mixed,  and  the  plumage  in  general 
much  less  vivid.  Young  males,  in  their 
adolescent  state,  have  the  black  feathers 
on  the  head  margined  with  brown,  and  the 
colours,  though  brighter  than  the  female, 
are  not  so  vivid  as  in  the  adult.  This  spe- 
cies is  sometimes  observed  in  England  in 
the  winter,  in  company  with  the  Lesser 
Kedpole,  picking  out  the  seeds  from  the 
cones  of  the  alder  trees.  It  does  not,  ve 
believe,  breed  with  us,  but  leaves  this 
country  on  the  approach  of  spring : Mr. 
Bolton,  however,  in  his  ‘ Harmonia  Bura- 
lis,’  asserts  that  it  breeds  in  "Westmore- 
land. Willughby  says  it  visits  Sussex 
about  the  time  of  barley-sowing,  and  is 
there  called  the  Barley-bird.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  an  accidental  than  a constant 
migrant  to  this  country,  or  at  least  it  is  by 
no  means  common,  but  extremely  local ; a 
natural  conclusion,  when  only  one  in- 
stance has  occurred  to  us  of  meeting  with 
the  Siskin  at  large,  and  that  was  a solitary 
female  in  the  month  of  January : and  in 
only  two  instances  have  we  been  favoured 
with  it  from  our  numerous  friends.  It  is 


occasionally  taken  by  the  bird-catchers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Aberdavine ; and 
though  its  song  is  below  mediocrity,  sells 
for  a tolerable  good  price  to  bird-fanciers, 
who  sometimes  pair  it  with  a Canary  bird, 
with  which  it  is  said  to  breed  freely.  The 
Siskin  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ; 
in  Germany  they  are  said  to  do  great  in- 
jury to  the  hop-gardens  by  picking  out  the 
seeds.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  llussia  are  plentiful,  but  are  not  met 
with  towards  the  Uralian  chain,  nor  in 
Siberia.  In  the  month  of  December,  1805, 
a small  flock  of  these  bii'ds  were  observed 
busy  in  extracting  the  seeds  from  the  alder 
trees,  in  the  south  of  Devon,  several  of 
which  were  shot.  The  weather  was  se- 
vere, and  a heavy  fall  of  snow  succeeded. 
Sei)p  has  delineated  the  nest,  placed  in  a 
fork  of  a tree,  built  with  dry  bents,  mixed 
with  leaves,  and  amply  hned  ■\rith  feathers. 
The  eggs,  three  in  number,  of  a dull  white. 
Some  varieties  of  this  species  are  described, 
but  whether  all  such  really  belong  to  it 
may  be  questioned  hereafter ; one  is  said 
to  inhabit  Sihcia,  and  another  South  Ame- 
rica. The  irregular  migration  of  this  bird 
has  been  noticed  on  the  Continent ; Buf- 
fon  speaks  of  immense  flights  once  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years.  Are  said  to 
breed  in  the  forests  bordering  on  the 
Danube,  but  conceal  their  nest  with  such 
art  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  be 
found.  Mr.  Bewick  remarks  that  one 
which  was  taken  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  and  kept  some  years  in  a c^e,  had 
a sweet  and  pleasing  song ; that  it  imitated 
the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  was  familiar, 
docile,  and  cheerful. 

Skart. — See  Shag  and  Corvorant. 

Skeel  Goose,  SkeelDuck,  or  Skeeling. — 
See  Shieldrake. 

Skelderdrake. — See  Oyster-catcher. 

Skeldrake. — See  Shieldrake  [and  Oyster- 
catcher.] 

Skelly. — See  Finch,  Chaf. 

Skitty. — See  Gallinule,  Spotted. 

[Skiddy-cock.— See  Rail,  Water.] 

Skrabe.— See  Shearwater. 

Skrike,  or  Skreek.  — See  Shrike,  Cine- 
reous. 

Skua. — See  Gull,  Skua. 

[Skua,  Arctic.— See  Skua,  Bufibn’s.] 


SKUA. 


SMEW. 


[Skua,  Buffon’s. — Yarrell,  iii.  635  ; He%o- 
iUon,  o.xliii.  508.  Lestris  parasiticus,  Temm. 
Man.  d'Ornith.  ii.  501.  Arctic  Skua,  Je- 
nyns,  Brit.  Vert.  p.  283.  Arctic  Jager, 
Eijton,  Rarer  Br.  Birds.  Parasitic  Gull, 
Gould,  ‘Birds  of  Europe  (Jenyns,  Eytou 
and  Gould  adopt  the  specific  name  para- 
siticus). Lestris  Buffonii,  Yarrell,  iii. 
635.  — “ In  the  adult  bird  the  base  of  the 
bUl,  including  the  cere,  is  dark  greenish 
brown,  the  horny,  curved  point  black ; 
irides  brown  ; all  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  black ; sides  and  back  of  the  head 
white,  tinged  with  sti’aw-yellow ; back, 
tertials,  wing,  and  tail-coverts  brownish 
grey ; primaries  and  tail-feathers  almost 
black ; chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of 
belly  white ; lower  part  of  the  belly,  the 
vent  and  under  tail-coverts  light  brownish 
grey ; legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes 
black ; the  tarsi  still  bearing  some  traces 
of  tbeir  previous  yellow  colour.  The 
whole  length  of  the  specimen  described, 
from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of 
the  tail-feather  next  the  central  pair,  is 
thirteen  inches  and  a half,  the  central 
feathers  extending  nine  inches  beyond ; the 
wing,  from  the  anterior  bend  to  the  end 
of  the  longest  quiU-feather,  twelve  inches ; 
the  tarsus  one  inch  and  a half ; the  mid- 
dle toe  and  the  claw  rather  shorter,  or  one 
inch  and  three-eighths.”  — Yarrell,  iii. 
637.  In  the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1848  Mr. 
Newton  records,  at  p.  2149,  the  occurrence 
of  this  Skua  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk ; the 
specimen  was  found  dead.  In  the  volume 
for  1849  the  late  Mr.  Wolley  mentions,  at 
p.  2.392,  that  a specimen  was  shot  at  St. 
Neots,  in  Huntingdonshire ; it  was  ob- 
served sitting  in  an  arable  field,  and  ap- 
peared very  tame  : in  the  same  volume,  at 
p.  2592,  Mr.  Higgins  informs  us  that  a 
specimen  was  t^en  alive  by  some  fisher- 
men at  Redcar,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1849.] 

[Skua,  Pomarine. — Yarrell,  ni.  (YM>.  Ca- 
taractes  pomarinus,  Selby,  Brit.  Omith.  ii. 
517.  Lestris  pomarinus,  Temm.  Mari. 
d’Ornith.  ii.  793;  Jenyns,  Brit.  Vert.  p. 
281 ; Gould,  Birds  of  Europe.  Lestris 
striatus,  Eyton,  Rarer  Brit.  Birds,  p.  53. 
— “ Adui.t  ; Bill,  from  the  forehead  to  the 
tip,  one  inch  and  three-eighths  long  ; the 
soft  corneous  part  greenish  grey,  the  tip 
black.  Irides  dark  brown.  Face,  crown 
of  the  head,  occiput,  back,  scapulars, 
wings,  and  tail  deep  blackish  brown,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  grey.  Sides  and  nape  of 
the  neok  clothed  with  long  subulated  fea- 
thers of  a glistening  sienna-yellow.  Throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  belly  and  abdomen 
white.  Breast  having  a collar  or  gorget 


of  greyish  or  broccoli-brown  spots.  Flanks 
and  lower  tail-coverts  dashed  with  greyish 
hrown.  The  two  middle  tail-feathers 
elongated,  but  preserving  their  breadth 
throughout.  Shafts  of  the  quills  and  tail- 
thers  white.  Legs  and  toes  black ; the 
hind  toe  very  short,  and  armed  with  a 
stout  nail.” — Selby,  ii.  518.  The  earliest 
notice  of  this  as  a British  species  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  sale  Catalogue  of  Bul- 
lock’s Museum,  in  1819,  where  one  speci- 
men is  mentioned  as  “ an  undescribed 
Gull,  much  aUied  to  the  Arctic,  but  greatly 
superior  in  size,  killed  at  Brighton 
another  as  having  been  killed  at  Dover; 
and  a third  near  Liverpool : as  soon  as 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  specific 
differences  between  this  and  the  Common 
Skua  (Lestris  catarractes),  instances  of  its 
occurrence  on  every  part  of  our  coast  were 
recorded.  See  the  various  Indices  of  the 
‘ Zoologist.’] 

[Skua,  Richardson’s. — See  Gull,  Arctic.] 

[Skylark. — See  Lark,  Sky.] 

Smew. — [ Yarrell,  iii.  381.]  Mergus  al- 
bellus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  209,  5 ; Gmel.  Syst. 
ii.  p.  547  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  831,  6 ; Bris.  vi. 
p.  245,  3,  t.  24,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  425. 
Mergus  albeUus  and  minutus,  M.  and  F. 
Lin.  Syst. ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  338  ; 
Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p.  234, 1. 16,  f.  3, 4 (trachea). 
Mergus  major  cirrhatus,  Raii  Syn.  p.  13.5, 
A.  3 ; Will.  p.  254,  t.  64.  Mergus  Rheni, 
Raii  Syn.  p.  135,  5 ; Will.  p.  255.  Petit 
Harle  huppe.  La  Piette,  Buf.  Ois.  viii.  p. 
275,  t.  24 ; PI.  Enl.  449.  Smew,  or  White 
Nun,  Albin,  i.  t.  89  ; Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  262  ; 
Ib.  fol.  148,  t.  N.  17 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  428, 
5 ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  271 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi. 
t.  234 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  19 ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  82.  Smew,  Bewick,  ii.  t.  p.  264. 
Red-headed  Smew,  Bewick,  ii.  p.  266  (fe- 
male). Lough-diver,  Bewick,  ii.  p.  268 
male  immatured).  — This  species  of  Mer- 
ganser rather  exceeds  the  Teal  in  size : 
length  about  seventeen  inches;  weight 
twenty-four  ounces.  Bill  near  two  inches 
long,  and  black.  The  head,  neck,  and 
whole  under  parts  of  the  body  pure  white ; 
on  each  side  the  head  an  oval  black  spot, 
glossed  with  green ; the  feathers  on  the 
back  of  the  head  are  long,  forming  a pen- 
dant crest,  black  underneath  ; on  each  side 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  a curved 
black  streak,  pointing  forwards ; the  inner 
scapulars  black ; coverts  on  the  sides  of 
the  wings  and  greater  quills  are  black ; the 
middle  coverts  white ; the  lesser  quills, 
and  the  coverts  immediately  above  them, 
black,  tipped  with  white ; tail  cinereous  ; 
legs  bluish  grey.  'The  female  weighs  fif- 
toeu  ounces ; length  sixteen  inches.  The 
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bill  is  lead  - colour ; head  ferruginous, 
slightly  crested  ; the  cheek,  chin,  throat, 
and  all  beneath,  white  ; the  breast  clouded 
with  grey ; on  the  side  of  the  head  the 
same  oval  spot  as  in  the  male ; hack  dusky, 
dashed  with  cinereous  ; wings  like  the 
male ; legs  dusky,  in  some  inclining  to 
ash-colour.  The  markings  of  this  sex,  as 
well  as  its  size,  corresponds  so  nearly  to 
that  of  the  Minute  Merganser,  that  we 
have  long  been  inclined  to  believe  that 
bird  to  be  no  other  than  this  species,  the 
young  males  not  attaining  their  fuU  size 
and  plumage  for  several  years,  but  greatly 
resembling  that  of  the  female.  Dr.  Latham 
seems  to  have  decided  this  matter  without 
doubt,  which  we  have  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  Merganser,  Minute,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers.  We  have,  notwith- 
standing this  good  authority,  been  in- 
clined to  keep  them  separate  in  this  work, 
giving  to  each  the  various  synonyms  of 
different  authors  who  have  considered 
them  as  distinct  species.  The  labyrinth 
of  thus  bird  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  ‘ Linnajau  Transactions.’ 
These  birds  frequent  fresh  waters  as  well 
as  the  sea  in  winter,  but  are  not  known  to 
breed  with  us.  It  mostly  inhabits  the 
northern  lakes,  and  is  driven  to  the  south 
only  by  severe  weather. 

Supplement.  — The  fact  having  been 
established  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 
Minute  Merganser  and  the  Smew  are  of 
the  same  species,  but  of  different  sexes, 
we  reqTiest  that  the  synonyms  of  these 
birds,  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  may  be  connected  and  added  to  the 
above.  Dr.  Latham  had  long  ago  ascer- 
tained that  the  young  males  continued  in 
the  plumage  of  the  females  for  some  time 
(at  least  two  years),  by  dissecting  many, 
tbe  trachea  of  the  supposed  male  Minute 
Merganser  was  found  to  be  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Smew,  except  that  the  laby- 
rinthic  parts  were  less  ossified.  If  any- 
thing was  wanting  to  confirm  this  decision, 
founded  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  W'e 
could  bear  testimony  of  the  fact  from  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  having  at  this  time 
before  us  a specimen  of  a young  male  in 
the  very  act  of  changing  fli'om  the  plumage 
of  the  female,  or  Mergus  minutus,  to  that 
of  the  male,  Mergus  albellus.  This  bird 
and  an  old  or  matured  Smew  were  sent  to 
us  the  latter  end  of  September,  b}'  Mr. 
Holdswoi’th,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of 
compaiing  the  trachea,  and  which  com- 
pletely verified  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Latham  : indeed  in  this  young  specimen 
the  labyrinth  was  fully  ossified.  This 
young  male  has  a few  feathers  of  the  adult 
plumage  put  forth  about  the  breast  and 
neck,  especially  the  black  feathers  tipped 
with  white,  denoting  the  approach  of  those 
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, bands  so  conspicuously  beautiful  in  the 
] adult.  The  feathers  on  the  crown  are 
more  rufous,  und  the  crest  longer  than  in 
the  female,  and  the  patch  on  tlie  wing  is 
not  pure  wliite,  but  mottled  with  brown. 
The  secondary  quills  and  their  greater  co- 
verts are  black,  slightly  tipped  with  white, 
making  two  slender  white  lines  across  that 
part  of  the  wings.  Doth  these  birds  had 
the  usual  number  of  tail-feathers  (sixteen), 
and  their  legs  and  toes  equally  of  a blue- 
grey  colour,  with  dusky  webs.  The  old 
bird  weighed  twenty-four  ounces,  and 
measured  eighteen  inches ; the  young  one 
sixteen  ounces,  and  seventeen  inches  in 
length.  For  a figure  of  the  trachea  we 
refer  to  the  ‘ Linuean  'fransactions  ’ above 
quoted,  which  will  convey  a much  better 
idea  of  its  structure  than  anj'  words  can 
expre.ss;  however,  in  conformity  to  our 
plan  of  general  information,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe the  description  of  it  from  Dr. 
Latham’s  account,  as  being  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  corresponding  with  those  in  our 
possession.  “ The  trachea  or  windpipe  of 
this  species  (says  the  Doctor)  is  smallest 
near  the  upper  part,  hut  enlarges  as  it  aj)- 
proaches  towards  the  middle,  from  whence 
to  the  bottom  it  continues  nearly  of  equal 
dimensions,  the  texture  consisting  of  com- 
pletely bony  rings,  with  scarcely  any  car- 
tilage intervening ; at  the  bottom  is  a 
bony  cavity  as  in  the  others,  smaller  in 
proportion,  and  differing  in  shape,  the 
greater  expanse  being  from  side  to  side, 
whereas  in  the  other  it  is  almost  upwards 
and  downwards ; on  one  side  is  a round 
hole,  covered  by  a drum-like  membrane, 
and  ou  the  opposite  an  oval  smooth  hoUow 
bone  uniting  with  it : fi'om  the  bottom 
arise  the  branchial  tubes.”  This  is  by  far 
the  most  plentiful  species  of  Merganser 
that  frequents  our  coasts  and  fresh  waters 
in  the  winter;  but  we  believe  has  never 
been  known  to  breed  in  this  country.  It 
is  naturally  shy,  and  readily  takes  wing, 
being  as  expert  in  air  as  it  is  in  water, 
W'here,  indeed,  if  it  is  surprised,  it  is  with 
difficulty  shot,  by  reason  of  its  incessant 
diving.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  ac- 
count there  are  two  White  Wigeons  (as 
the  full-plumed  males  are  sometimes 
called  by  the  natives)  on  a piece  of  fresh 
water  not  very  distant  from  us,  but  too 
wary  to  be  shot.  The  females  and  young 
birds  are  called,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Devonshire,  Vare  Wigeon,  from  a sup- 
posed similitude  about  the  head  to  a 
Weesel,  which  is  denominated  Vare.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  the  bird  which  in  some  parts 
has  been  called  Smee.  In  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Bewick  of  a tunnel  for  catch- 
ing wild  fowl,  we  find  the  following  note, 
which  appears  to  have  been  collected  from 
a person  of  the  name  of  Bonfellow,  of 
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Stockton,  in  Norfolk  : — “ Dnck  and  Mal- 
lard are  taken  from  August  to  June,  Teal 
and  Wigeon  from  October  to  March ; 
Becks,  Smee,  Golden-eyes,  Arps,  Cricks, 
and  Pin-tails  or  Sea-pheasants,  in  March 
and  .-Vpril.  Poker  Ducks  are  seldom  taken 
on  account  of  their  diving  and  getting 
back  in  the  pipe.” 

Smew,  Minute. — See  Merganser,  Minute. 

Smew,  Redheaded. — See  Smew. 

[Snake-Bird. — See  Wryneck.] 

Snipe. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  more  than  one  inch 
and  a half,  slender,  strait,  weak.  Nostrils 
linear,  lodged  in  a furrow.  Tongue  slen- 
der, pointed.  Toes  divided  to  their  origin, 
or  slightly  connected ; back-toe  small. 

Snipe,  Brown. — [Fari’clJ,  iii.  46].  Sco- 
lopax  grisea,  Gmel.  Sijst.  i.  p.  658 ; Ind. 
Orii.  ii.  p.  724,  33.  Brown  Snipe,  Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  369  ; Lath.  Syn.  v;  p.  154,  28. 
— The  weight  of  this  species  is  three 
ounces  and  a quaiier;  length,  from  the 
apex  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
eleven  inches ; to  the  end  of  the  middle 
toe  thirteen  inches  and  a half.  Bill  two 
inches  and  a half  long,  rather  inclining 
downwai’ds  at  the  point,  not  so  slender  ns 
that  of  the  Common  Snipe,  and  spreads  a 
little  broad  and  compressed  near  the  end, 
of  a dusky  colour,  lightest  at  the  base  ; 
upper  mandible  rather  the  longest,  ser- 
rated within  along  the  middle  of  the  roof ; 
both  mandibles  punctured  or  rough  near 
the  tip ; irides  dusky.  From  the  bill  to 
the  eye  a dusky  stroke,  above  that,  passing 
over  the  eye,  a white  one ; cheeks  and 
throat  white,  with  a few  brown  streaks  on 
the  former;  upper  and  under  eyelids 
white ; the  crown  of  the  head  and  neck 
cinereous-brown,  lightest  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  latter,  and  on  the  former  the  fea- 
thers are  dusky  in  the  middle  ; back  and 
scapulars  dark  brown,  margined  with  cine- 
reous and  rufous-brown ; greater  quills 
dusky,  the  interior  ones,  and  the  largest 
coverts  immediately  impending  them, 
slightly  tipped  with  white ; shaft  of  the 
first  quill  white,  the  second  grey ; the 
smaller  coverts  above  and  just  below  the 
bastard  wing  dusky  and  white ; the  rest 
of  the  coverts  cinereous-brown,  darkest  in 
the  middle  of  each  feather;  the  secondary 
quills  dusky  brown,  tipped  and  margined 
with  white  ; tertials  cinereous-brown,  dark- 
est towards  the  end,  and  pale  at  the  edges ; 
upper  breast  like  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
darker  down  tlie  shafts;  lower  breast  and 
belly  white;  under  wing-coverts  and  un- 
der scapulars  white,  prettily  marked  with 


angular  dusky  streaks ; thighs  faintly 
spotted  the  same  ; lower  part  of  the  back 
under  the  scapulars  white ; rump  and  up- 
per tail-coverts  elegantly  barred  with  black 
and  white,  those  on  the  former  in  form  of 
subluuated  black  spots  ; under  tail-coverts 
reach  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which, 
w’ith  the  sides  of  the  vent,  are  rufous-white, 
barred  with  dusky  ; the  same  markings, 
but  fainter,  extend. along  the  sides  under 
the  wing  ; the  tail  consists  of  twelve  some- 
what pointed  feathers,  all  thickly  barred 
mth  black  and  white  on  both  webs,  the 
black  bars  much  the  broadest ; the  two 
middle  feathers  rather  the  longest,  a little 
tinged  with  ferruginous  at  the  tip  ; legs 
yellow  olivaceous-green.  The  bird  here 
described  is  a male,  and  was  shot  in  the 
beginning  of  October  on  the  coast  of  De- 
vonshire. It  seems  to  vary  so  little  in  the 
essential  characters  from  the  Brown  Snipe 
described  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr.  Latham, 
that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a 
variety  of  that  bird.  It  has  not  to  our 
knowledge  been  noticed  before  as  a British 
species,  and  has  only  been  found  in  Ame- 
rica on  the  coast  of  New  York.  This  spe- 
cimen was  rather  poor,  which  accounts  for 
its  inferior  weight,  for  in  appearance  it  is 
rather  larger  than  the  Common  Snipe,  and 
stands  higher  upon  its  legs.  It  w'as  single, 
and  very  tame,  suffering  the  person  -who 
killed  it  to  approach  very  near.  [Since 
Colonel  Montagu’s  time  several  specimens 
of  the  Brown  Snipe  have  occurred  to  na- 
turalists. Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  no  less 
than  five — one  killed  in  Devonshii'e ; one 
near  Carlisle,  in  1835  ; one  near  Yarmouth, 
in  1836  ; and  two  in  Norfolk,  in  1840.  In 
the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1857  Mr.  Nicholls  men- 
tions, at  p.  5791,  the  occurrence  of  a spe- 
cimen near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire.] 

Snipe,  Common. — [Yarrell,  iii.  31 ; Hew- 
itson,  xcviii.  353.]  Scolo2)ax  Gallinago, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  244,  7 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
662  ; Lid.  Orn.  ii.  p.  715,  6 ; Raii  Syn.  p. 
105,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  214,  t.  53 ; Bris.  v.  p. 
298,  2 ; Ib.  Svo,  ii.  p.  285.  Becassine,  Buf. 
vii.  p.  483,  t.  26.  Snipe,  or  Snite,  Br.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  187,  t.  08  ; Ih.  fol.  121 ; Arct.  Zool. 
ii.  No.  306;  Will.  Angl.  p.  290,  t.  53  ; Al- 
hin,  i.  t.  71 ; White,  Hist.  Selb.  p.  29 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  134,  0 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  t.  158;  Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  128  ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  14. — The  weight  of  this  species 
is  about  four  ounces  ; length  near  twelve 
inches.  The  bill  three  inches  long,  dusky; 
in  some  the  base  is  lighter,  flattish,  and 
rough  at  the  end  ; irides  dusky.  Crown  of 
the  head  black,  with  a longitudinal  light 
rufous  line  down  the  middle;  from  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandiblo  another  line  of 
the  same  colour  passes  on  each  side  over 
tlio  eyes ; between  the  bill  and  eye  is  a 
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dusky  line ; the  throat  white ; cheeks, 
neck,  and  upper  breast  mottled  with  black 
and  light  ferruginous  ; the  back  and  sca- 
pulars are  black,  barred  with  ferruginous- 
brown,  and  striped  with  yellowish  buff- 
colour  in  longitudinal  lines ; quills  are 
black,  the  first  edged  witli  white ; the  se- 
condaries tipijed  with  the  same;  those 
ne.Kt  the  body  are  with  their  coverts 
striated  and  barred  with  light  ferruginous ; 
lower  breast  and  belly  white ; vent  brown  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  brown,  barred  -nith 
black ; the  tail  consists  of  fourteen  black 
feathers,  barred  and  spotted  with  dull 
orange-red  towards  the  end,  with  a narrow 
bar  of  black  near  the  lip,  where  it  is  pale 
rufous ; legs  varj%  in  some  dusky  or  lead- 
colour,  others  green.  This  is  a plentiful 
species  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  is 
found  in  all  situations,  in  high  as  well  as 
low  lands,  depending  much  on  the  weather. 
In  very  wet  times  it  resorts  to  the  hills ; 
at  other  times  frequents  marshes,  where  it 
can  penetrate  its  bill  into  the  earth  after 
worms,  which  ai’e  its  principal  food.  Some 
few  remain  with  us  the  whole  year,  and  breed 
in  the  more  extensive  mai'shes  and  moun- 
tainous bogs.  We  have  frequently  taken 
the  young  before  they  could  lly  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  Near 
Penryn  in  Coniwall  there  is  a marsh  where 
several  breed  annually,  and  where  we  have 
taken  their  eggs,  which  are  four  in  num- 
ber, of  an  olivaceous-colour,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  rufous-brown  ; some  with 
dusky  blotches  at  the  lai’ger  end,  and  some 
few  elsewhere.  The  nest  is  made  of  the 
materials  around  it,  coarse  grass,  and 
sometimes  heath.  It  is  placed  on  a tump 
or  dry  spot,  near  a sjolash  or  swamj)y 
place ; the  eggs,  like  those  of  the  Lapwing, 
placed  invariably  with  their  smaller  ends 
inwards,  being  much  pointed ; their  weight 
three  drams  and  a half.  In  the  breeding 
season  the  Snipe  changes  its  note  entirely 
from  that  it  makes  in  the  winter.  The 
male  will  keep  on  wing  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, mounting  like  a Lark,  uttering  a 
shrill  piping  noise ; then  descend  with 
great  velocity,  making  a bleating  sound 
not  unlike  an  old  goat,  which  is  repeated 
alternately  round  the  spot  possessed  by 
the  female,  especially  while  she  is  sitting 
on  her  nest.  This  bird  has  been  met  with 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

[Snipe,  Double. — A sportsman’s  name  of 
the  Great  Snipe,  which  see.] 

[Snipe,  Dunlin. — See  Snipe,  Great.] 

Snipe,  Great. — [Yarrell,  iii.  24  ; Tleio- 
itson,  xcvii.  351.]  Scolopax  major,  Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  CCl ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  714, 4.  Sco- 
lopax paludosa,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  714 ; Gmel. 


Syst.  p.  601.  Scolopax  GaUina,  Sepj>,  Vog. 
3, 1. 127.  Scolopax  media,  Ger.  Om.  iv.  p. 
410  ; atra,  Ih.  450  ? Becasse  des  Savanes, 
Buf.  vii.  p.  481.  Great  Snipe,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  188 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  470,  B. ; Lath. 
Syn.  V.  p.  133,  4;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.- 
157  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  137  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  14;  Lath.  Syn.  Suj).  ii.  p.  308; 
Rural  Sports,  t.  p.  444 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  p.  67.  Savanna  Woodcock,  Lath.  Syn. 
V.  132.  — This  bird  weighs  about  eight 
ounces ; length  sixteen  inches.  The  bill 
is  four  inches  long,  like  that  of  the  Wood- 
cock. Crown  of  the  head  black,  divided 
down  the  middle  by  a pale  stripe ; above 
and  beneath  each  eye  is  another  stripe  of 
the  same ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
very  like  the  Common  Snipe ; the  under 
parts  white ; on  the  neck,  breast,  and 
sides  the  feathers  are  edged  with  dusky ; 
quills  dusky ; tail  reddish  brown  or  rust- 
colour,  barred  with  black  ; the  two  middle 
feathers  plain ; legs  black.  This  species 
is  rarely  met  with  in  England  ; it  was  lirst 
described  by  Mr.  Pennant  from  a speci- 
men shot  in  Lancashire,  now  in  the  Le- 
verian  IMuseum.  Is  said  to  have  been  met 
with  in  Kent ; and  we  ore  informed  one 
was  killed  in  Wiltshire,  which  weighed 
seven  ounces  and  a half.  It  is  possible 
this  bird  is  sometimes  killed  together  with 
the  common  species,  and  not  discriminated 
by  the  sportsman,  who  only  takes  it  for  a 
fine  large  Snipe.  Dr.  Latham  assures  us 
he  saved  one  from  the  hands  of  the  cook 
at  a friend’s  house,  where,  without  dis- 
crimination, it  was  intended  for  the  t^ble 
with  several  of  the  common  kind,  and 
which  is  now  in  his  museum. 

Supplement.  — In  the  second  Supple- 
ment to«the  ‘ General  Synopsis’  the  Great 
Snipe  and  the  Savanna  Woodcock  are,  we 
think  very  judiciously,  brought  together ; 
consequently  the  synonyms  given  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  above  [these  sjmonyms 
are  incorporated  above].  In  the  same 
work  is  given  a very  full  description,  from 
a recent  subject,  shot  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
month  of  Sept.,  and  which  so  exactly  cor- 
responds with  a specimen  in  our  col- 
lection that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
transcribing  it : — Weight  eight  ounces  and 
a quarter : length,  from  the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  twelve  inches ; to  the  end  of 
the  toes  sixteen  : bill  two  inches  and  three- 
quai'ters  (sometimes  ns  much  ns  four 
inches),  black ; the  under  mandible  pale 
half-way  from  the  base : the  top  of  the 
head  brown,  mottled  with  rufous ; down 
the  middle  a clay-coloured  line ; sides  of 
the  head  pide  clay-colour,  speckled  with 
brown  : through  the  eye,  from  the  bill,  a 
dark  brown  strealc,  and  a paler  one  curving 
round  the  under  mandible  : hind  poi't  of 
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the  neck,  half  the  hack  and  scapulars 
chocolnte-brown  ; the  feathers  streaked  on 
the  sides  with  clay-colour,  and  barred  with 
ferruginous ; the  lower  part  of  the  back 
brown,  crossed  with  numerous  greyish 
white  lines : tail-coverts  pale  rufous  clay- 
colour,  barred  with  black-browu,  and  so 
long  ns  to  cover  the  tail  for  two-thirds  of 
its  length  : the  tail  when  spread  is  rounded 
at  the  end  ; the  eight  middle  feathers  are 
dusky  for  three-fourths  of  their  length 
from’the  base,  the  rest  of  the  length  ru- 
fous, crossed  with  two  or  three  bars  of 
black;  but  the  four  middle  feathers  are 
deep  rufous,  and  the  two  on  each  side  of 
these  very  pale  ; the  two  outermost  fea- 
thers on  each  side  wholly  black  and  white 
in  alternate  bars  : the  wing-coverts  black- 
brown,  spotted  with  rufous-white ; the  rest 
of  the  wing  dusky  black ; every  feather  but 
the  greater  quills  tipped  with  white  : be- 
neath the  wings  beautifully  crossed  with 
white  and  dusky  bars  : the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  is  the  same  as  behind : the  breast, 
beUy,  and  vent  crossed  with  numerous 
dusky  bars  : incUning  to  a zigzag  shape 
on  the  sides  : legs  pale  bluish  brown,  and 
bare  above  the  knee  for  half  an  inch.  Two 
of  the  Great  Snipes  in  one  case,  in  the 
late  Leverian  Museirm,  were  marked  as 
having  been  killed  in  Lincolnshire ; one 
was  larger  than  the  other,  but  similar  in 
plumage.  ‘In  these  the  breast  and  belly 
had  each  feather  marked  with  an  angular 
ferruginous  bar,  which  gives  the  undu- 
lations observed  in  the  markings  on  those 
pa*ts.  We  believe  this  species  to  be 
really  very  rare  in  England,  though  it  may 
accidentally  happen  that  one  is  shot  and 
consigned  to  the  palate  of  the  epicure. 
Mr.  N.  Luscombe,  a gentleman  to  whom 
we  are  under  obligations  for  several  rare 
birds,  and  whose  attention  to  the  subject 
of  native  Ornithology  may  stamp  authoilty 
to  his  observations,  assures  us  that  iu 
hunting  an  alder  bed  for  Woodcocks,  in 
the  month  of  February,  ho  flushed  a Great 
Snipe  twice,  but  was  unable  to  kill  it. 
This  gentleman  says  the  flight  of  this 
bird  is  very  diflerent  from  that  of  the 
Common  Snipe,  resembling  more  that  of  a 
Woodcock  : when  it  rose  it  emitted  a cr3'^ 
something  like  the  foi-mer,  but  shorter, 
and  of  a deeper  tone.  [A  great  number  of 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  Great  Snipe  in  Britain  : the  publi- 
cation of  the  ‘Zoologist’  has  vastly  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  observers,  and  with 
them  the  number  of  observations,  so  much 
so  that  in  the  instance  of  the  (Jrent  Snipe 
the  records  are  too  numerous  to  recite : ns 
a general  observation  it  may  be  staled 
that  these  birds  appear  almost  invariably 
to  liavo  been  killetl  while  on  their  vernal 
or  autumnal  migration.] 


[Snipe,  Grey,  of  Gould’s  ‘Birds  of  Eu- 
rope,’ is  the  Brown  Snipe  of  this  work.] 

Snipe,  Half. — See  Snipe,  Jack. 

Snipe,  Jack. — [ Yarrell,  iii.  30 ; TIewitson, 
xeix.  355.]  Scolopax  Gallinula,  Lin.  Syst. 

i.  p.  2J4,  8 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  602 ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  715,  8.  Gnllinago  minima,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  105,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  214.  Gallinago 
minor,  Bris.  v.  p.  303,  3,  t.  20,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo, 

ii.  p.  287.  La  petite  Becassine,  Buf.  vii. 
p.  400.  Gid,  Judcock,  Jack  Snipe,  Will. 
Angl.  p.  201 ; Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  180,  t.  08  ; 
Ih.  fol.  121 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  367 ; Albin, 

iii.  t.  80  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  136,  8 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  iv.  1. 150 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  1. 130 ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  14.  — This  is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  Common  Snipe,  and 
weighs  about  two  ounces : length  eight 
inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is  nearly  two 
inches  long,  of  a lead-colour,  black  at  the 
point,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  man- 
dible hght  horn-colour ; irides  dusky.  The 
crown  of  the  head  black,  slightly  edged 
with  rust-colour,  bordered  on  each  side 
with  a yellowish  streak,  beneath  which  is 
a dusky  one ; and  close  above  the  eye  is 
another  streak  of  a light  colour ; from  the 
bill  to  the  eye  is  a dusky  stroke  ; the  neck 
is  varied  with  ferruginous  - brown  and 
dusky,  dashed  with  cinereous  above ; the 
back,  rump,  and  scapulars  of  a fine  glossy 
changeable  green  and  purple ; the  exterior 
webs  of  the  latter  deep  buff-colour,  forming 
two  vary  conspicuous  lines  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  tail ; quills  dusky ; wing- 
coverts  dusky,  bordered  with  cinereous 
and  .brown ; the  lower  breast  and  all  be- 
neath white ; the  tail  cuneiform,  conrist- 
ing  of  twelve  pointed  dusky  feathers, 
dashed  more  or  less  with  ferruginous ; 
legs  greenish.  The  Jack  Snipe  is  not  near 
so  numerous  as  the  other  species,  but  is 
frequently  found  in  the  same  places  ; is  a 
more  solitary  bird,  and  never  known  to  be 
gregarious.  Amongst  rushes,  or  other 
thick  covert,  it  will  lie  till  in  danger  of 
being  trod  on,  and  when  roused  seldom 
flies  far.  It  comes  to  us  later  than  the 
Common  Snipe,  and  is  never  known  to 
remain  iu  this  country  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  Is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Euroi)o,  and  in  North  America. 

Snipe,  Jadreka.  — Scolopax  limosa,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  245,  13  : Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  600  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  710,  18  ; Bris.  v.  p.  202,  1 ; 
lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  277.  Fedoa  nostra  secuiula, 
Raii  Syn.  p.  105,  A.  5 ; U'iU.  j).  210;  Ib. 
Anyl.  ]).  203,  11.  La  Barge,  Buf.  vii.  ]). 
500,  t.  27.  L(!Bser  Godwit,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  182 ; Ib.  fol.  120.  Jadivka  Snipe, 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  ]).  140,  17;  Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  375;  Leioin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  102. 
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Provincial : Stone  Plover.  — This  bird  is 
seventeen  inches  in  length  ; weight  about 
nine  ounces.  Bill  four  inches  long,  dusky, 
the  base  yellowish ; irides  white.  The 
head  and  neck  cinereous;  cheeks,  chin, 
rumj),  and  vent  white ; back  brown ; on 
the  wings  a line  of  white ; two  middle 
tail-feathers  black,  the  others  white  at  the 
ends,  which  increases  on  the  outer  fea- 
thers, making  the  outer  one  almost  white; 
legs  dusky.  This  species  is  said  to  have 
been  kiOed  in  England,  but  we  believe 
very  rarely.  Is  found  in  Iceland,  Green- 
land, Sweden,  and  Russia. 

Supplement.  — Some  doubts  have  ex- 
isted whether  there  really  is  a specific  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  the  Red  God  wit ; 
and  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
general  appearance  might  favour  the  opi- 
nion that  they  were  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  especially  as  it  is  well  known  the 
latter  is  subject  to  much  variation.  It  is 
true  the  rarity  of  both  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  their  habits,  or  of 
making  many  comparative  observations. 
The  Jadreka  Snipe  in  our  collection  ap- 
pears to  be  distinct  from  our  specimen  of 
the  Red  Godwit ; it  is  larger,  much  longer 
in  the  legs  and  bill ; and  a very  remark- 
able difference  is  observable  in  the  claws, 
for  in  this  they  are  concave  and  truncated, 
as  if  cut  ofl'  at  the  ends.  In  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  this  bird  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work  (which  it  wiU  be  evident  to 
the  scientific  ornithologist  was  borrowed 
from  good  authority,  never  at  that  time 
having  examined  the  species),  we  were  led 
into  a mistake  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  white  on  the  tail ; for  in- 
stead of  the  feathers  being  white  at  the 
e7ids,  the  word  base  should  be  substituted. 
Such  is  the  Linnean  description,  and  is 
the  general  accepted  character.  It  was  a 
mere  accidental  mistake,  and  has  been 
coiTected  in  the  subsequent  works  of  the 
same  highly  respectable  author.  But  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  stated  above 
with  respect  to  the  essential  characters  of 
distinction,  the  following  description,  from 
a specimen  before  us,  will  give  a better 
idea  of  the  bird  in  question.  The  cheeks 
and  chin  are  speckled  with  pale  ferni- 
ginous ; from  the  upper  mandible  a pale 
streak  runs  over  the  eye ; beneath  that  a 
dusky  one  : the  neck  and  breast  cinereous, 
mottled  with  pale  ferruginous ; on  the 
latter  and  along  the  sides  the  ferruginous 
markings  become  less  frequent,  but  fonn 
evident,  distant,  irregular,  broad,  trans- 
verse bars  ; these  markings  are  occasioned 
by  the  ends  of  some  of  the  feathers  being 
more  or  less  ferruginous;  the  belly  is 
white,  with  only  a few  scattered  spots  : 
the  thighs  pale  rufous-brown,  mixed  with 
white : the  feathers  of  tlie  back  and 


coverts  of  the  ivings  brown,  with  pale  mar- 
gins : quills  dusky,  at  the  base  of  most  of 
them  more  or  less  white,  but  scarcely 
sbow'ing  any  of  the  last  colour  when 
closed : tail  a trifie  forked,  the  feathers 
black  for  two-thirds  from  the  end,  their 
bases  more  or  less  white,  except  the  mid- 
dle ones ; the  exterior  web  of  the  outer 
feather  white  nearly  to  the  tip  : the  coverts 
immediately  impending  the  tail  are  black, 
and  conceal  the  white  at  the  base  of  the 
tail-feathers ; the  rump  is  white,  as  well 
as  the  under  coverts  of  the  tail : the  bill  of 
this  specimen  is  more  than  four  inches  in 
length,  and  appears  to  have  been  reddish 
for  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  base, 
with  the  point  dusky.  When  w'e  offer  our 
opinion  that  the  Scolopax  Limosa  and  Lap- 
ponica  are  really  distinct,  w’e  do  not  idedge 
ourselves  that  they  have  not  been  con- 
founded, and  occasionally  substituted  one 
for  the  other : in  those  before  us  there  are 
certainly  apparent  specific  distinctions  in- 
dependent of  plumage ; for  we  are  aware 
of  the  changes  many  of  these  birds  are 
subject  to  from  the  influence  of  season 
and  age. 

Appendix.  — A bird  from  Lord  Stanley’s 
collection,  lately  sent  to  us  for  inspection, 
has  so  much  of  the  intermediate  plumage 
between  the  Jadreka  Snipe  and  the  Red 
Godwit  that  w'e  cannot  see  how  these  can 
any  longer  be  separated  as  distinct  species. 
Know'ledge  arrives  by  slow  degrees.  Sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  other  naturalists, 
we  had  supposed  sufficient  distinction  was 
observable  in  the  specimens  our  own  col- 
lection afforded,  as  will  be  seen  under 
Snipe,  Jadreka,  in  this  Supplement.  But 
it  will  also  be  observed  under  the  title  of 
Godwit,  Red,  of  this  Appendix,  that  by  an 
examination  of  some  specimens  with  which 
Mr.  Foljambe  favoured  us,  our  opinion 
began  to  waver.  The  present  specimen 
from  Lord  Stanley  possesses  so  much  of 
the  intermediate  iilumage  that  we  have  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  their  being  the  same. 
This  has  the  bright  ferruginous  neck  and 
breast;  on  the  latter  are  a few  pole  fea- 
thers, with  brown  tips,  not  yet  changed  : 
on  the  back  many  of  the  feathers  are  plain 
cinereous- brown,  like  the  original  Jadreka; 
but  these  are  mixed  with  others  that  are 
black,  with  ferruginous  margins : all  the 
coverts  of  tlie  wings  are  plain  cinereous- 
brown  ; and  in  every  other  respect  it  is  so 
exactly  similar  to  the  original  Jadreka 
Snipe  that  we  can  only  consider  it  to  be  a 
bird  in  that  state  of  change  which  connects 
the  Lapponica  with  the  limosa.  We  re- 
joice in  having  an  opportunity,  though 
late,  of  offering  our  more  mature  opinion 
upon  a subject  of  so  much  intricacy.  [The 
Jadreka  Snipe  of  Montagu  appears  to  be 
the  young  and  winter  plumage  of  the 
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Red  Godwit  of  this  work.  See  ante,  p. 
117.] 

Snipe,  Least. — See  Piirre. 

[Snipe,  Montagu’s. — This  name  occurs  in 
Mr.  Doubleday’s  ‘ Nomenclature  of  British 
Birds :’  it  appeal's  from  the  Prince  of  Mu- 
signano’s  ‘ Catalogue  ’ that  that  author 
considers  the  Great  Snipe  of  Montagu  as 
distinct  from  the  Scolopax  major  figured 
at  PI.  320  of  Gould’s  ‘ Birds  of  Europe  :’ 
subsequent  ornithologists  have  not  admit- 
ted this  as  a species.] 

Snipe,  Pool. — See  Redshank. 

Snipe,  Redbreasted. — Supplement. — Sco- 
lopax noveboracensis,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  723  ; 
Gmel.  Sijst.  1,  p.  658.  Red-breasted  Snipe, 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  308 ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p. 
153 ; Lin.  Trans,  ix.  p.  198.  Scolopax 
hudsonica,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  720  ? Hud- 
sonian  Godwit,  Arct.  Zool.  Sup.  p.  68  ? 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  p.  240  ? — The  weight  of 
this  species  is  seven  ounces  and  three- 
quarters  : length  fifteen  inches.  Bill  three 
inches  long,  a little  reflected,  and  of  a 
dusky  colour,  except  at  the  base  of  the 
under  mandible,  which  is  pale  ; the  upper 
mandible  longest  by  almost  the  eighth  of 
an  inch ; irides  dusky : orbits  white : 
crown  of  the  head  ferruginous,  streaked 
with  dusky : sides  of  the  head,  chin, 
throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly, 
and  sides  bright  bay,  palest  on  the  chin, 
and  with  a few  solitary  white  feathers  on 
the  belly  ; round  the  vent,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  the  feathers  are  white,  tipped  with 
bay,  showing  part  of  the  white ; upper  part 
of  the  neck  behind  ferruginous,  slightly 
marked  down  the  shafts  with  dusky ; 
lower  part  of  the  hind  neck,  upper  part  of 
the  back,  and  scapulars  dusky,  spotted 
with  ferruginous  on  the  margin  of  the  fea- 
thers : lower  part  of  the  back  and  rumii 
white,  with  oblong  dusky  spots  down  the 
shafts : upper  tail-coverts  barred  dusky 
and  ferruginous,  becoming  white  at  the 
base  of  the  feathers ; jirime  quills  dusky 
black,  the  six  first  mottled  with  brown 
and  white  on  the  inner  webs  towards  the 
base ; the  secondaries  cinereous,  margined 
and  spotted  with  white ; the  shafts  of  all 
more  or  less  white  : greater  coverts  of  the 
prime  quills  black ; from  the  fifth  tipped 
with  white ; those  of  the  secondaries  cine- 
reous, the  inner  webs,  spotted  with  white  ; 
lesser  coverts  a mixture  of  dusky,  cine- 
reous, and  white,  dashed  with  ferruginous, 
with  a few  feathers  near  the  quills  spotted 
ferruginous  like  the  back : under  wing- 
coverts  white,  elegantly  barred,  and  spot- 
ted with  bla<;k : tail  nearly  even  at  the 
end,  the  two  middle  feathers  rather  the 


longest,  the  whole  marked  with  eight  or 
nine  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white 
quite  to  the  base,  forming,  when  the  tail 
is  spread,  so  many  concentric  semicircular 
bands  : legs  dusky  black,  two  inches  and  a 
half  long  from  the  knee  to  the  heel ; bare 
space  above  the  knee  scarcely  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  : toes  marginated,  outer 
one  connected  as  far  as  the  first  joint  to 
the  middle  one.  This  bird  was  shot  near 
Kingsbriclge,  about  the  21st  of  May,  1803, 
and  proved  a female.  Another  specimen, 
killed  somewhat  later  in  the  same  year, 
was  sent  to  us  by  Mi’.  Boys,  who  remarked 
that  it  was  shot  at  Sandivich.  This  is  a 
male,  and  weighed  eight  ounces : length 
to  the  tail  fourteen  inches  three-quarters  ; 
to  the  end  of  the  toes  sixteen  inches  and 
a half;  expansion  of  the  wings  twenty- 
seven.  About  the  same  time  another  of 
these  birds  was  shot  at  Weymouth,  out  of 
a small  flock  that  was  observed  there  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  from  the  account 
favoured  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Bryer,  there 
was  little  or  no  difference  from  the  two  in 
our  possession,  which  are  so  exactly  simi- 
lar as  to  render  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  sexes  by  the  plumage,  except  the  lower 
belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  being 
more  ferruginous,  with  scai'cely  any  appa- 
rent white,  should  be  a sexual  mark  of 
distinction.  It  should  appear  that  these 
three  specimens  were  shot  out  of  the  same 
small  flock,  as,  from  the  accounts  received, 
they  were  decreased  in  the  proportion  to 
those  known  to  have  been  shot.  From 
the  lateness  of  the  season  it  is  probable 
this  little  family  were  hurrying  from  the 
south  to  the  north  in  order  to  breed,  and 
had  coasted  the  island  as  far  as  Kent,  and 
then  pei'haps  the  remainder  crossed  to  the 
Continent,  and  continued  to  coast  it  into 
the  Baltic,  and  so  on  to  the  arctic  regions. 
On  the  2nd  of  May,  in  the  yeai'  1810,  ano- 
ther of  this  species  was  shot  near  Bridge- 
water  ; and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Anstice 
(who  favoured  us  with  it)  that  it  was  in 
company  with  some  Whimbrels.  This 
proved  to  be  a remarkably  fine  male, 
weighing  ten  ounces  : the  length  sixteen 
inches  : breadth  twenty-eight  and  a half. 
The  colour  and  markings  nearly  coi're- 
spond  with  those  before  descrilied,  but  the 
rump  and  lower  part  of  the  back  under 
the  scapulars  are  more  white,  having  very 
few  spots  : the  under  scapuliu's  are  white, 
marked  with  diagonal  bars  on  each  web, 
placed  alternately  : the  ferruginous  on  the 
belly  is  also  intermixed  with  rather  more 
white  than  in  either  of  the  other  speci- 
mens, and  many  of  the  feathers  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast,  and  sides  of  tho  body 
under  the  wings,  have  their  shafts  dusky. 
The  very  superior  weight  of  this  specimen 

must  partly  be  attributed  to  its  excessive 
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fatness.  It  is  not  improbable  this  rare 
species  has  been  confounded  with  the  Eed 
God  wit,  and  many  circumstances  not  worth 
relating  have  greatly  contirmed  this  opi- 
nion. In  a small  collection  of  birds  be- 
longing to  a medical  gentleman  at  Mara- 
zion,  in  Cornwall,  we  recollect  noticing  a 
bird  very  much  mutilated  by  insects,  that 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Ked  Godwit,  but 
we  have  now  very  little  doubt  but  that  it 
was  of  this  species.  The  Red  Godwit  is 
much  longer  in  the  legs,  and  never  of  that 
complete  bay-colour,  ^ especially  on  the 
whole  under  parts  ; besides,  the  tail  alone 
would  be  at  once  a mark  of  discrimination, 
for  in  that  bird  it  is  invariably  white  at 
the  base,  with  dusky  or  black  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  from  the  end, 
and  never  alternately  barred  as  in  the  Red- 
breasted Snipe.  Many  other  essential  dis- 
tinctions in  plumage  might  be  noticed, 
but  these  may  be  easily  discovered  by  a 
comparison  of  the  descriptions  of  the  two 
birds ; but  as  another  special  gnide,  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  the  Red  Godwit 
and  Jadreka  Snipe,  the  end  of  the  tail 
when  nearly  closed  is  concave,  or  a trille 
forked ; whereas  in  the  Red  Snipe  the 
middle  feathers  are  rather  the  longest. 
With  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  Red- 
breasted  Snipe  in  this  bird,  we  have  not 
much  to  instruct  us,  but  the  little  which 
is  to  be  found  will  bear  us  out  in  our 
synonyms,  except  with  respect  to  size.  It 
is  indeed  described  to  be  the  size  of  the 
Common  Snipe,  but  it  seems  to  be  so  little 
known  that  some  latitude  may  be  granted 
in  this  particular,  since  the  only  specimen 
which  seems  to  have  been  noticed  was 
said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  New  York,  and 
was  preserved  in  the  Blackburnian  Mu- 
seum, from  which  the  description  in  the 
‘ Arctic  Zoology  ’ was  taken.  Neither  the 
weight  nor  the  measure  of  this  specimen 
was  obtained,  and  therefore  some  allow- 
ance may  be  made  for  bad  stuffing  and 
imaginary  size. 

AprENDK. — Since  the  former  part  of  the 
work  went  through  the  press,  we  received 
a specimen  of  the  Red-breasted  Snipe  from 
Mr.  Foljambe’s  museum  for  examination, 
that  differs  in  nothing  essential  from  those 
before  described.  This  was  shot  in  May, 
1812.  Another  specimen  from  the  same 
gentleman,  shot  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  has  the  fer- 
ruginous margins  of  the  feathers  on  the 
bot^k  and  scapulars  very  pale,  some  almost 
white  : the  head  and  neck  are  paler  than 
described  in  the  former  birds  ; but  what  is 
most  interesting  in  this  specimen  is  that 
the  ferruginous  feathers  of  the  breast  are 
mixed  with  a few  that  are  white,  each 
having  one  or  two  transverse  dnsky  bars ; 
and  upon  lifting  up  the  ferruginous 


feathers  on  the  neck,  a few  white  ones  are 
discernible,  with  a dusky  streak  down  the 
middle.  This  discovery  indicates  a change 
of  which  we  were  not  before  aware ; and 
we  now  suspect  those  feathers  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  plumage  of  the  young,  pre- 
vious to  the  first  moult.  From  Lancashire 
another  specimen  has  come  under  exami- 
nation, corresponding  with  the  original 
description.  This  had  been  mistaken  for 
the  Red  Godwit,  being  marked  Scolopax 
Lnpponica.  [The  Redbreasted  Snipe  here 
described  appears  to  be  the  summer  plum- 
age, of  the  Common  or  Bartailed  Godwit 
of  this  work.  See  ante,  p.  117.] 

[Snipe,  Sabine’s. — Yarrell,  iii.  20;  Sco- 
lopax Sabini,  Vigors,  in  Tram.  Linn.  Soc. 
xiv.  550 ; Tenim.  Man.  d’Ornith.  iv.  402 ; 
Selby,  Brit,  Ornitli.  ii.  118  ; Gould,  Birds 
of  Europe  ; Yarrell,  1.  c.  — “ Head,  throat 
and  neck  brownish  black,  speckled  with 
obscure  chestnut-brown.  Belly  and  vent 
brownish  black,  barred  with  chestnut- 
brown.  Backhand  scapulars  black,  with 
obscure  chestnut-brown  bars  and  spots. 
Under  vdug-coverts  browmish  black.  The 
tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  the  basal 
half  of  which  are  black ; the  remaining 
part  chestnut-brown,  with  black  fascia. 
Bill  (which  is  two  inches  and  seven-tenths 
in  length)  blackish  brown,  passing  into 
yellowish  brown  at  the  base.  Legs  and 
feet  blackish  grey.  Tarsus  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long.”  — Selby,  ii.  120.  This  bird 
was  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Vigors,  at 
p.  550  of  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
‘ Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,’ 
from  a specimen  killed  in  Queen’s  County, 
Ireland,  in  August,  1822.  A second  spe- 
cimen, as  recorded  by  Mr.  Selby,  was  shot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  near  Roches- 
ter, in  October,  1824 ; a third  at  Morpeth, 
in  Northumberland,  as  also  recorded  by 
Mr.  Selby,  but  without  date ; and  iMr. 
Thonijison,  in  his  ‘ Natural  History  of  Ire- 
land,’ gives  full  particulars  of  a fourth, 
killed  in  December,  1827,  about  a mile 
from  Garvogh,  in  the  County  Londonderry. 
In  the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1845  iMr.  Knox  re- 
cords, at  p.  1025,  the  occuiTeuce  of  a fifth 
specim'en,  shot  early  in  May  of  that  year, 
near  one  of  the  estuaries  of  Chichester 
Harbour : in  the  volume  for  1840  Mr. 
Sclater,  the  active  Secretarj'  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  mentions,  at  p.  lOOO,  a sixth, 
killed  on  Basing  Moor,  in  Hampshire : in 
the  volume  for  1857  Mr.  Stevenson  no- 
tices, at  p.  5427,  the  occurrence  of  a 
seventh  at  Rainham,  near  Fakeuham,  in 
Norfolk,  ou  the  17th  of  October,  1850  : and 
finally,  in  the  volume  for  1802,  Mr.  Rodd 
records,  at  p.  7882,  the  occurrence  of  an 
eighth  example  at  Carnauton,  near  Pen- 
zance, in  1801.  After  reading,  with  the 
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care  which  such  valuable  remarks  deserve, 
the  opiuions  of  Mr.  Salvin  (Zool.  5503) 
and  INIr.  Ilodd  (Zool.  7938),  I incline  to 
the  opinion  sug^esteil,  but  not  eutorced, 
by  those  accoinplislu'd  ornithologists,  that 
Sabine’s  Snipe  is  nothing  more  than  a va- 
riety of  the  Common  Snipe.  It  seems  to 
mo  a remarkably  apt  illustration  ol  that 
deviation  from  normal  colouring  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  nature,  nob  only 
among  birds,  but  in  every  department  of 
the  animal  kingdom.] 

[Snipe,  Solitary.— See  Snipe,  Great] 

Snipe,  Spotted.  — [Spotted  Kedshank, 
Yarrell,  ii.  534;  Ilewitson,  Ixxxviii.  320.] 
Seolopax  Tetanus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  245,  12  ? 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  005  ; Ind.  Oni.  ii.  p.  721, 
24 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  88.  Teta- 
nus alter.  Rail  Syn.  p.  100,  11 ; Will.  j). 
221 ; Ib.  Angl.  p.  299.  Barker,  Alhin,  ii. 
t.  71.  Spotted  Redshank,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
180.  Spotted  Snipe,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  p.  148, 
19  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  104.  Provin- 
cial : Red-legged  Godwit. — This  species  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Greenshank.  The 
head  is  of  a pale  ash-colour,  marked  with 
oblong  streaks  of  black ; back  dusky,  varied 
with  triangular  white  spots ; \\ing-coverts 
ash-coloured,  spotted  in  the  same  manner; 
quills  dusky;  breast,  belly,  and  thighs 
white ; the  first  thinly  spotted  with  black  ; 
the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  ash-coloured, 
the  side  feathers  whitish,  barred  with 
black  ; legs  long,  and  of  a bright  red.  In 
Latham’s  ‘ Synopsis  ’ a variety  of  this  bird 
is  described,  the  length  of  which  is  sixteen 
inches ; the  bill  more  than  two  inches 
long,  and  brown  ; orbits,  chin,  and  throat 
white,  with  a white  line  from  the  bill  to 
the  eye  ; cheeks  and  fore  part  of  the  neck 
white,  with  short  dusky  streaks ; crown 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  brown,  streaked 
w’ith  white ; wings  black,  marked  with  ele- 
gant triangular  spots  of  white  ; breast  and 
belly  white ; legs  long  and  of  a rich  yel- 
low ; sometimes  red.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  variety  has  been  met  with  in 
England ; the  other  has  been  killed  with 
us,  though  rarely.  One  lately  came  under 
our  inspection  killed  in  August  on  the 
south  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  weighed 
about  six  ounces ; length  thirteen  inches  ; 
the  bill  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and 
very  slender  ; the  upper  mandible  longest, 
and  black  ; the  base  of  the  under  mandible 
red.  The  head  and  back  of  the  neck 
dusky,  dashed  with  cinereous,  lightest  on 
the  latter ; from  the  bill  to  the  eye  a 
dusky  streak;  chin  and  tliroat  white; 
back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  dusky, 
spotted  with  grey ; the  fore  ])art  of  the 
neck,  breast,  and  aU  the  under  parts 
mottled  brown  and  white ; lower  part 


of  the  back  and  rump  white ; the  coverts 
of  the  tail  barred  with  black  and  white ; 
the  six  first  quill-feathers  dusky  black,  the 
rest  more  or  less  scalloped  or  barred  with 
white  on  the  edges  of  both  wehs  ; the  first 
feather  has  a white  shaft ; the  tail  consists 
of  twelve  feathers ; the  two  middle  ones 
rather  longest ; all  obscurely  marked  with 
numerous  bars  of  black  and  bi’own ; the 
edges  scalloped  with  white  ; legs  orange- 
red,  four  inches  long  from  the  end  ol  the 
toe  to  the  knee,  and  one  inch  bare  above 
the  knee. 

Supplement. — Since  the  publication  of 
the  original  part  of  this  work,  we  have 
been  favoured  with  another  specimen  of 
this  rare  species  from  Mr.  Anstice,  who 
shot  it  near  Bridgewater,  in  September, 
from  a small  flock  composed  of  several  of 
the  same  species,  and  many  more  Red- 
shanks, which  had  been  in  association  for 
some  time.  This  bird  is  rather  larger 
than  the  last  described,  and  the  legs 
longer.  In  the  plumage  there  is  also  a 
little  difference ; the  bi-oad  white  streak 
above  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  to 
the  eye,  and  partly  over  it,  is  more  con- 
spicuous ; the  markings  on  the  breast  and 
belly  more  distinct ; the  white  spots  on 
the  outer  margins  of  the  secondaries  and 
tertials,  as  well  as  other  parts,  being  of  a 
triangular  shape,  indicate  an  essential 
character  : the  shape  of  the  tail,  like  that 
of  the  Wood  Sandpiper,  is  rather  singulai-, 
unless  occasioned  by  feathers  not  being 
full  grown ; the  two  middle  feathers  are 
longest,  and  the  outer  feather  on  each  side 
is  longer  than  the  two  next.  In  the  ‘ Ge- 
neral Synopsis  ’ and  some  other  works  the 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  ai'e  described 
to  be  cinereous  or  ash-colour,  and  only  the 
lateral  ones  barred ; whereas,  in  all  the 
specimens  w'e  have  examined,  the  middle 
feathers  are  equally  barred,  and  exactly 
similar  to  the  others.  We  are  also  told 
that  sometimes  the  feathers  w'hich  cover 
the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and  those  near 
them,  are  blushed  with  a reddish  or  vinous- 
colour.  Mi\  Be\vick  mentions  a specimen 
shot  in  September,  that  had  the  upper 
parts  more  sparingly  spotted  than  usual, 
and  the  breast,  belly,  and  the  inside  of  the 
wings  of  a snowy  whiteness ; the  sides 
under  the  wings  also  more  delicately  spot- 
ted with  pale  brown.  This  last  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  plumage  of  maturity  ; and 
consequently  ours  are  3'oung  birds,  pro- 
bably in  their  first  yeai’’s  plumage ; that 
killed  in  August  had  more  brown  beneath 
than  the  one  killed  in  September,  the 
same  month  in  which  jMr.  Bewick’s  bird 
was  shot. 

Snipe,  Summer.  — See  Sandpiper,  Com- 
mon. 
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[Snipe,  Whole,  is  the  Common  Snipe.] 

[Snipe,  Yellowshanked.  — See  Sandpiper, 
YeUowbhanked.] 

Snite. — See  Snipe,  Common. 

Snorter. — See  Wheatear. 


Snow  Bird. 
[Snow  Bunting.] 
[Snow  Flake.] 
Snow  Fleak. 
Snow  Fowl. 


■ See  Bunting,  Snow. 

- 


Snow-Hammer. — See  Bunting,  Tawny. 
[Snowy  Owl. — See  Owl,  Snowy.] 

Sn]rth. — See  Coot. 


[Soland  Goose.  i o o 
[Solent  Goose.  } 

[Solitary  Snipe. — See  Snipe,  Great.] 
[Song  Thrush. — See  Throstle.] 
Sparling-fowl. — See  Dun  Diver. 
[Sparrow,  Hawk. — See  Hawk,  Sparrow.] 


[Sparrow,  Hedge. — See  Accentor,  Hedge.] 

Sparrow,  House. — [Yarrell,  i.  546  ; Ileio- 
itsoii,  liii.  209.]  Fringilla  domestica,  Lin. 
Stjst.  i.  p.  323,  36  ; Gmcl.  Syst.  ii.  p.  925  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  432,  1.  Passer  domesticus, 
Eaii  Syn.  p.  86,  A. ; Will.  p.  182 ; Bris. 
iii.  p.  72,  R;  Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  327.  Le  Moi- 
neau,  Buf.  iii.  p.  474,  t.  29,  f.  1.  House 
Sparrow,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  127,  t.  15 ; Ib. 
fol.  107 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  382,  G. ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  249 ; Albin,  i.  t.  62 ; Leivin,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  77  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  248,  1 ; 
Ib.  Sup.  p.  163  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  215  ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  12. — This  well-known 
species  of  Finch  weighs  near  seven  drams; 
length  about  six  inches.  The  bill  is 
dusky ; irides  hazel.  The  crown  of  the 
head  ash-colour ; round  the  eye,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  bill,  is  black ; behind 
the  eyes,  surrounding  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  bay;  cheeks  white;  chin  and  under 
part  of  the  neck  black,  mixed  with  grey ; 
belly  dirty  white  ; the  coveits  of  the  wings 
are  chesnut  and  black  mixed,  with  a 
whitish  bar  across  them  ; the  back  a mix- 
ture of  black  and  rufous ; quills  dusky, 
with  rufous  edges ; tail  dusky,  edged  with 
grey  ; legs  brown.  The  bill  of  the  female 
is  lighter  ; behind  the  eye  a line  of  white  ; 
the  head  and  whole  upper  parts  are  brown, 
the  under  dirty  white,  dashed  with  ash- 
colour  ; no  black  on  the  chin  or  neck. 
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The  Sparrow  is  too  well  known  in  every 
part  of  England ; it  inhabits  the  dwellings 
of  the  rich  and  poor,  taking  possession  of 
the  humble  thatched  cottage  in  preference 
to  the  sumptuous  palace.  Is  rarely  seen 
far  from  the  habitation  of  man,  as  it  de- 
lights in  the  spoil  of  his  labour.  The 
highest  cultivated  parts  produce  the 
greatest  quantity.  It  might  be  said  of 
this  bird,  as  of  some  species  of  water- 
fowl,  which,  remaining  always  within 
soundings,  warn  the  mariner  of  his  ap- 
proach to  iand ; so  on  the  extensive  and 
dreary  mountains  not  a Sparrow  is  ever  to 
be  seen ; and  the  sight  of  one  bespeaks 
some  habitation  near.  It  makes  a nest 
conformable  to  the  place  it  chooses  for  in- 
cubation, whether  in  a hole  of  a wall,  in 
thatch,  or  under  the  tiles  of  a house,  or  in 
a Mai’tin's  nest,  it  must  conform  to  the 
size  of  the  place ; but  when  the  nest  is 
made  in  a tree  it  is  of  large  size,  and  co- 
vered at  the  top,  composed  of  hay  and 
straw,  lined  warmly  with  feathers  and 
fragments  of  Jihread  or  worsted,  bits  of 
cloth,  or  any  refuse  material  of  that  sort 
found  about  houses.  It  lays  six  eggs  of  a 
whitish  colour,  spotted  -nith  dusky  and 
cinereous,  weighing  fi-om  forty-three  to 
forty-eight  grains.  Accidental  varieties, 
such  as  white,  black,  and  yellowish  sj)eci- 
mens,  are  sometimes  shot. 

Sparrow,  Mountain. — See  Sparrow,  Tree. 

Sparrow,  Reed. — See  Bunting,  Reed. 

Sparrow,  Reed,  Lesser.  — See  Wai-bler, 
Sedge. 

Sparrow,  Tree. — [Farrell,  i.  541 ; Hew- 
itson,  liii.  207.]  Fringilla  montana,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  324,  37 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  925  ; 
Ind.  Om.  i.  p.  433,  2 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  p.  162.  Passer  montanus,  Raii  Syn. 
p.  87,  15  ; Will.  p.  185  ; Bris.  iii.  p.  79,  2 ; 
Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  329.  Loxia  hamburgia,  Gmel. 
Syst.  i.  p.  854.  Pyirhula  hambergensis, 
Bris.  iii.  p.  314,  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  396. 
Friquet,  Buf.  iv.  p.  389,  t.  29,  f.  2.  Le 
Hambouvreux,  Buf.  iv.  p.  398.  Hamburg 
Tree  Creeper,  Albin,  iii.  t.  24.  Hamburg 
Grosbeak,  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  149,  64.  Tree 
or  Mountain  Finch,  Br.  Zool.  No.  128 ; Ib. 
fol.  109 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  246 ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  252,  t.  25  ; Albin,  iii.  t.  66  ; Edw. 
t.  269;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  78;  Lath. 
Syn.  iii.  p.  252,  2 ; Sxtp.  p.  163  ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  216 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  88. — 
This  species  is  rather  less  than  the  House 
Sparrow ; length  five  inches  and  a half. 
Bill  black ; irides  greyish  hazel.  The 
head  and  nape  chesnut;  chin  black;  a 
spot  of  the  same  colour  behind  the  eye ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  rufous-brown. 
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spotted  with  black,  inclining  to  greenish 
towards  the  rump  ; sides  of  the  neck,  the 
breast,  and  under  parts  dusky  white  ; 
wing-coverts  rufous,  edged  with  black,  and 
crossed  with  two  bars  of  white ; the 
greater  coverts  black,  with  ferruginous 
edges  ; quills  blackish,  with  rufous  edges; 
tail  even  at  the  end  ; colour  rufous-brown  ; 
legs  pale  yellow.  The  female  wants  the 
black  marks  on  the  throat  and  ears,  and 
the  colours  are  duller.  The  Tree  Sparrow 
is  much  more  local  than  the  common  spe- 
cies : it  seems  to  be  mostly  confined  to 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Lincolnshire, 
and  said  to  be  very  plentiful  in  the  last 
county,  flying  in  large  flocks  in  the  winter 
season,  but  has  never  been  observed  far- 
ther north.  It  always  makes  its  nest  in 
trees,  which  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
bents,  and  lined  with  feathers,  and  lays 
five  eggs  of  a pale  brown  colour,  with 
spots  of  a darker  shade.  Whether  this 
bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  more  southern 
counties  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. , 

Supplement.  — Having  been  taught  to 
believe  that  the  Tree  Sparrow  was  as  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  Lincolnshire,  ns  the  House 
Sparrow,  we  expected  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  this  species  by  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  them  in  their  native  state,  than 
any  books  had  conveyed.  In  a tour  through 
Lincolnshire  we  eagerly  sought  for  the 
Tree  Sparrow,  and  shot  into  every  unfor- 
tunate flock  of  House  Sparrows  we  could 
find  in  our  route,  but  without  success,  and 
began  to  despair  of  succeeding;  when,  by 
an  unlucky  accident  which  detained  us 
several  days  at  Wainfleet,  we  were  in  a 
small  degree  recompensed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  bird  in  question  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. It  will  be  recollected  that  authors 
have  made  a distinction  between  the  sexes, 
by  asserting  that  the  female  is  destitute  of 
the  black  on  the  throat  and  ears.  It  is 
also  said  to  build  in  trees,  but  whether  in 
holes  or  in  the  branches  is  not  mentioned; 
these  desiderata  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  species  have  perplexed  and  misguided 
many.  Every  House  Spnn-ow  that  has 
built  its  nest  in  a tree  (by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence)  has  at  once  been 
pronounced  to  be  the  Tree  Sparrow,  and 
consequently  that  species  has  been  sup- 
posed tf)  be  more  plentiful,  and  more  ge- 
nerally diffused  throughout  England,  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  believe  is  the  fact. 
On  a small  estate  belonging  to  Bethlam 
Hospital,  close  to  the  village  of  Wainfleet, 
a few  pairs  of  these  birds  had  taken  pos- 
session of  some  large  trees  (the  only  ones 
deserving  the  name  of  trees  for  many 
miles  round)  which,  after  having  been 


condemned,  were  reprieved  upon  a repre- 
sentation of  their  very  great  advantage  to 
mariners,  as  a conspicuou:^  landmark  in 
such  a flat  and  featureless  country.  Here 
then  we  expected  to  realize  all  our  antici- 
pation with  respect  to  the  natural  history 
of  this  species,  it  being  the  height  of  the 
breeding  season  (middle  of  May),  and  we 
soon  procured  a specimen  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a gun.  In  vain  were  all  the  trees 
examined  for  their  nest ; not  even  the 
House  Sparrow  had  resorted  to  these  trees 
to  build  amongst  the  foliage.  Patience 
and  perseverance,  however,  which  over- 
come innumerable  obstacles,  let  us  into 
the  secrets  of  these  little  creatures : for 
by  concealing  ourselves  contiguous  to  some 
old  pollard  trees  (much  decayed,  especially 
where  limbs  had  been  cut  off,  leaving  the 
trunk  pervious),  to  which  several  of  these 
birds  were  observed  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily attached,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
observing  one  of  them  enter  a small  hole. 
No  doubts  now  remained  of  the  place  of 
nidification  ; and  after  suffering  the  bird 
to  remain  for  some  time  it  was  driven  out 
and  shot,  with  a full  expectation  that  it 
would  prove  a female,  the  other  having 
possessed  all  the  black  marks  which  are 
asserted  to  characterize  the  male  only. 
To  our  astonishment,  however,  this  was 
exactly  similar  in  markings ; and  we  had 
yet  to  obtain  the  female.  Two  others  were 
afterwards  shot  by  us  on  the  same  tree, 
both  of  which  corresponded  exactly  with 
those  already  in  our  possession,  which 
occasioned  a strong  suspicion  that  there 
w’as  some  mistake  in  the  usual  description 
of  the  distinction  of  the  two  sexes ; in  con- 
sequence these  four  birds  were  instantly 
dissected  for  preservation,  by  a friend  and 
companion  in  our  tour,  who  was  requested, 
w'hile  yet  the  gun  was  in  hand,  to  send  us 
the  result  of  the  inepury  ; and,  as  sus- 
IDected,  they  actually  turned  out  to  be  two 
of  each  sex.  Thus  one.  point  had  been 
clearly  brought  to  proof,  and  in  conse- 
quence saved  the  lives  of  many  others  : it 
only  now  remained  to  enlarge  the  holes  in 
the  tree,  in  order  to  seiu’ch  for  the  nests, 
which  by  the  assistance  of  a chisel  was 
soon  effected,  and  the  nests  belonging  to 
the  two  pairs  of  birds  were  taken,  each 
with  four  eggs.  The  materials  with  which 
the  nest  is  made  are  the  same  as  com- 
monly adopted  by  the  House  Sparrow, 
chiefly  hay  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
also  similar  to  those  of  that  bird,  but 
smaller,  weighing  from  34  to  41  grains. 
The  Tree  Sparrow  appears  to  be  much 
inferior  in  size  to  the  House  Sparrow,  but 
the  difference  in  weight  is  only  about  a 
dram,  this  being  six  drams ; and  the 
length  is  inferior  by  half  an  inch,  being  five 
inches  and  a half;  with  no  discrimination 
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of  sexes  by  size,  or  by  colour  and  mark- 
ings. The  fact  is  that  the  young,  as  in 
the  Gommon^parrow,  puts  forth  the  black 
marks  last,  and  consequently  in  the  infant 
state  of  plumage  it  has  been  considered  as 
the  female.  It  is  a much  more  elegant 
species  than  the  House  Sparrow,  and  dif- 
fers from  that  bird  with  respect  to  sexual 
distinction  in  plumage,  for  evei-y  one 
knows  the  cock  from  the  hen  of  that  very 
common  species,  Fringilla  domestica.  The 
note  of  the  Tree  Sparrow  would  only  be 
discriminated  from  the  other  by  persons 
of  ex2)erieuce  in  that  science ; it  is,  how- 
ever, more  shrill.  So  little  do  people  in 
general  know  or  discriminate  the  bounties 
of  Nature  TOth  which  they  are  surrounded, 
that  even  the  best  informed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood did  not  know  the  distinction  of 
these  two  species.  It  is  now  perfectly 
clear  this  bird  resides  amongst  trees  only, 
and  that  it  makes  its  nest  in  holes  and 
cavities  of  such  as  are  decayed,  and  never 
amongst  the  branches,  nor  in  buildings. 
This  species  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  local  of  our  indigenous  birds, 
and,  we  suspect,  by  no  means  plentiful  in 
any  part  of  England  ; but  as  the  circum- 
stance of  House  Sparrows  sometimes 
making  their  nest  in  ti'ees  has  occasioned 
an  opinion  that  they  are  a different  spe- 
cies, and  have  frequently  been  entitled 
Tree  Sparrow,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  the  true  Fringilla  Montana. 

Sparrow,  Water. — See  Bunting,  Reed. 

Sparrow,  Water,  Lesser. — See  Warbler, 
Sedge. 

[Speckled  Diver.  — The  first  and  second 
Speckled  Divers  of  Bewick  are  respectively 
the  young  bird  of  the  year,  and  the  adult, 
in  winter  plumage,  of  the  Redthroated 
Diver,  which  see.] 

Spency. — See  Petrel,  Stormy. 

Spoonbill.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are  : Bill  long,  broad,  fiat, 
and  thin,  the  end  widening  into  a round- 
ish form,  not  unlike  a spoon.  Nostrils 
small,  placed  near  the  base.  Tongue 
small  and  pointed.  Feet  semipalmated. 

Spoonbill.  — See  Shoveler ; and  Duck, 
Scaup. 

Spoonbill,  White.  — \_Yarrell,  ii.  597 ; 
Hewitson,  Ixxxv.  320.]  Platalea  leucoro- 
dia,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  231,  1 ; Gmcl.  Syst.  ii. 
p.  613  ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  667, 1 ; Bcioick,  Br. 
Birds,  11,  t.  p.  25.  Platen,  sive  Pelecanus, 
B,aii  Syn.  p.  102,  1 ; Will.  p.  212,  t.  52 ; 
jBns.  V.  p.  352,  1 ; lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  300.  La 


Spatule,  Buf.  vii.  p.  448,  t.  24.  Spoon- 
bill, or  Pelican,  Albin,  ii.  t.  66  ; Will.  Angl. 
p.  288,  t.  5.  White  Spoonbill,  Br.  Zool. 
App.  t.  9 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  441,  A. ; S?/p. 
p.  66  ; Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  13,  1 ; Ost.  Menag. 
t.  p.  61 ; Leioin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  142 ; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  123  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p. 
13: — Weight  about  three  pounds  and  a 
half ; length  two  feet  eight  inches.  The 
bill  is  near  seven  inches  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  narrowest 
part ; two  inches  towards  the  point  in  the 
largest  part  of  the  spoon ; colour  black, 
sometimes  brown,  with  an  orange-coloured 
spot  near  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  ; 
it  is  also  crossed  with  several  indentations 
and  dotted  protuberances  ; the  irides  in 
some  grey,  others  reddish ; the  lore  and 
round  the  eyes  and  throat  the  skin  is  bare 
and  black.  The  whole  plumage  is  white ; 
sometimes  the  quills  are  tipped  with  black ; 
the  legs  are  black,  six  inches  long  ; thighs 
bare  about  half-way  ; toes  connected  by  a 
small  web,  extending  as  far  as  the  second 
joint  of  the  outer  and  first  joint  of  the 
inner  toe.  The  Spoonbill  is  rarely  met 
with  in  England.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions 
that  a flock  of  these  birds  migrated  into 
tbe  marshes  near  Yarmouth,  in  Noi’folk, 
in  Api-il,  1774.  We  have  also  been  assured 
it  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  coast  of  De- 
vonshire in  the  winter.  Is  said  to  build 
its  nest  in  high  trees  near  to  the  sea,  and 
to  lay  three  or  four  white  eggs,  powdered 
with  a few  pale  red  spots,  about  the  size 
of  that  of  a Hen. 

Supplement. — In  the  former  part  of 
this  work  mention  was  made  that  the 
Spoonbill  had  been  sometimes  seen  on  or 
contiguous  to  the  coast  of  South  Devon. 
Since  that  period  two  have  been  shot 
within  a few  miles  of  Kingsbridge,  both  of 
which  are  in  our  collection.  The  first  is  a 
j'oung  bird,  by  the  colour  of  the  bill  and 
short  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head; 
the  plumage  is  white,  except  the  greater 
quill-feathers,  and  the  larger  coverts  be- 
longing to  them,  which  are  more  or  less 
tipped  with  black,  and  the  shafts  mostly 
of  that  colour ; the  alul<B  spurice  are 
mai-ked  the  same.  Shot  in  November, 
1804.  The  other,  an  old  bird  in  the 
highest  state  of  beauty,  being  in  its  full 
plumage,  was  shot  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1807  ; and  though  it  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a male  from  the  prodigious  flowing 
crest,  it  turned  out  upon  dissection  to  be 
a female.  This  beautiful  bird  weighed 
three  pounds  three  ounces;  measured 
thirty-one  inches  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  thirty-eight  inches  to  the  end  of  the 
middle  toe  : length  of  the  bill  from  the 
feathers  on  the  forehead  seven  inches  and 
a quarter ; breadth  of  the  spoon  nearly 
two  inches ; the  colour  dusky,  with 
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transverse  undulated  ridges  of  black ; the 
margin  formed  by  a groove  running  from 
the  nostrils,  and  surrounding  the  bill,  is 
punctui’ed ; the  point,  which  for  an  inch 
is  nearly  smooth,  is  of  an  orange-yellow ; 
on  the  inside  of  both  mandibles,  near  the 
base,  are  several  protuberances  on  each 
side : from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  and  tbe 
orbits,  bare  of  feathers,  and  of  an  orange- 
yellow,  without  any  fine  down,  described 
by  some  authors.  The  whole  plumage  is 
white,  except  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  neck, 
which  is  yellowish  buff,  becoming  faint  be- 
hind : the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head 
increase  in  length  by  degrees ; those  of 
the  hind  head  ai-e  from  three  to  five  inches 
long,  forming  a most  beautiful  flowing 
crest  of  slender  yellowish  white  feathers. 
The  Spoonbill  has  been  rarely  observed 
with  this  fine  flowing  crest,  but  probably 
this  is  lost  after  the  breeding  season,  and 
not  resumed  till  towards  the  following 
spring;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
male  is  possessed  of  such  a crest  as  well 
as  the  female.  The  trachea  is  somewhat 
compressed,  and  the  cai’tUaginous  rings 
are  very  fine  and  tender ; at  the  lower  part 
is  a flexure,  reflecting  and  again  returning, 
two  inches  or  more  in  length,  before  it 
enters  the  cavity  of  the  breast ; this  con- 
volution forms  somewhat  the  figure  of  8, 
but  the  flexures  only  touch,  not  cross  each 
other,  and  the  points  of  contact  are  united 
by  fine  membranes.  Eutfon  remarks  the 
double  inflection  in  the  trachea  of  this 
bird,  and  compares  it  to  what  has  been  ob- 
seiwed  in  the  Crane.  Willughby  says, 
“ We  did  not  observe  in  our  bird  those 
reflections  of  the  windpipe  which  Aldro- 
vandus  mentions  and  figures.”  Surely 
Willughby  must  have  been  deceived,  since 
it  is  now  proved  that  the  female  has  this 
singular  flexure  in  the  windpipe  ; and  in 
no  instance  has  that  sex  been  observed  to 
possess  any  singularity,  in  that  part,  of 
which  the  male  is  destitute.  In  the 
stomach  of  the  specimen  here  described, 
there  were  several  small  fishes  in  a half- 
digested  state,  and  some  common  stickle- 
backs perfect  in  the  msophagus.  The  flesh 
of  this  species  is  remarkably  dark-coloured 
when  dressed,  but  well-flavoured,  being 
free  from  any  fishy  taste.  It  is  remark- 
able that  both  these  birds  were  killed  in 
company  with  the  Common  Heron. 

[Spotted  Crake.— See  Gallinule,  Spotted.] 

[Spotted  Eagle. — See  Eagle,  Spotted.] 

[Spotted  Flycatcher.  — See  Flycatcher, 
Spotted.] 

[Spotted  Gallinule. — See  Gallinule,  Spot- 
ted.] 


[Spotted  Guillemot.  — A variety  of  the 
Black  Guillemot.] 

[Spotted  Redshank.— See  Snipe,  Spotted.] 

[Spotted  Sandpiper.— See  Sandpiper,  Spot- 
ted.] 

[Spotted  Snipe.— See  Snipe,  Spotted.] 

[Spotted  Water  Hen.  — See  Gallinule, 
Spotted.] 

Sprat  Loon. — See  Diver,  Speckled. 

Spurre, — See  Tern,  Common. 

[Spurwinged  Goose.  — See  Goose,  Spur- 
winged.] 

[Squacco  Heron. — See  Heron,  Squacco.] 

[Standgale.  — A name  given  by  Mudie  to 
the  Kestrel.] 

Stannel. — See  Kestrel. 

Stare. — A genus  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  strait,  depressed.  Nos- 
trils guarded  above  with  a prominent  rim. 
Tongue  hai’d  and  cloven.  Toes,  middle 
one  united  to  the  base  of  the  outmost  as 
far’  as  the  first  joint. 

Stare,  or  Starling.  — \^Yarrell,  ii.  44; 
Hewitson,  Iv.  216.]  Sturnus  vulgaris,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  290,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  801 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  321,  1 ; Bail  Syn.  p.  07,  A. 
1 ; Will.  p.  144,  t.  37  ; Bris.  ii.  p.  439,  1 ; 
Ii.  8vo,  i.  p.  280.  L’Etourneau,  Buf.  iii. 
p.  176,  t.  15.  Stare,  or  Starlirrg,  Br.  Zool. 
i.  No.  104,  t.  46  ; Ih.  fol.  t.  P.  2,  f.  1 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  331,  A. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  190,  t. 
37  ; Albin,  i.  t.  40  ; Ib.  Song  Birds,  t.  3,  p. 
11 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  32  ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  56 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  2 ; Sup. 
p.  137 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  195  ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  8. — Weight  about  three  ourrees  ; 
length  eight  inches  and  three-quarters. 
The  bill  is  not  quite  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  bluish  at  the  base,  yellow  at  the 
point,  and  when  opened  the  gape  extends 
fur  back  in  the  head  ; the  nostrils  are  sui'- 
rounded  by  an  oval  prominent  rim  ; irides 
hazel.  The  head,  neck,  and  ujrper  parts 
of  the  back  are  black,  glossed  with  purple 
and  green,  as  viewed  in  differerrt  lights ; 
the  feathers  on  the  neck  aj-e  long,  inirr'ow, 
and  pointed  ; the  breast,  lower  part  of  the 
back,  coverts  of  the  wings,  aiul  rump  are 
black,  shaded  with  dark  green  ; the  whole 
plumage,  throat  excepted,  elegantly  marked 
with  small  spots,  white  on  llie  breast,  and 
yellowish  brown  on  the  head  and  back; 
the  larger  quill-feathers  are  dusky  on  the 
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inner  webs,  and,-  except  the  outer  one, 
black  on  their  exterior  webs ; the  other, 
quills  are  of  a dark  ash-colour,  bordered 
with  green,  and  the  whole  edged  with  red- 
dish brown  ; the  tail  is  short,  composed  of 
twelve  feathers,  much  like  those  of  the 
wing ; legs  reddish  brown.  This  is  a plen- 
tiful species;  is  found  in  alfiiost  every  part 
of  the  Old  Continent;  many  stay  with  us 
the  whole  year ; but  the  vast  flocks  that 
are  seen  in  severe  winters  probably  mi- 
grate to  this  country  in  search  of  food,  and 
return  northward  in  the  spring.  We  have 
observed  continued  flights  of  these  birds 
going  westward  into  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall in  hard  weather,  and  return  eastward 
as  soon  ns  the  frost  breaks  up.  Their  food 
is  chiefly  insects,  but  in  defect  of  these  will 
eat  grain.  Great  numbers  are  frequently 
taken  in  winter  in  ourpigeon-houses,  where 
they  roost  for  the  sake  of  warmth  ; but  we 
believe  rarely  if  ever  suck  the  eggs  of  that 
bird,  which  has  been  attributed  to  them. 
It  wiU,  indeed,  sometimes  build  in  such 
places,  but  more  frequently  in  the  hole  of 
a tree,  and  sometimes  in  an  old  building. 
The  nest  is  made  of  di-y  grass,  on  which  it 
lays  four  or  five  light  blue  eggs,  about  one 
dram  three-quai'ters  in  weight.  The  na- 
tural notes  of  this  bird  are  a shrill  whistle 
and  a chattering  noise;  but  in  confine- 
ment, where  it  becomes  very  docile,  is 
taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to 
whistle  tunes.  The  flight  of  the  Stare  is 
not  undulated,  but  smooth  and  even,  and 
it  walks  or  runs  upon  the  ground  like  the 
■Wagtail  or  Lark  genus,  and  is  rarely  ob- 
served to  hop  like  the  Thrush.  In  the 
North  of  England  it  is  called  Chepster,  or 
Chep  Starling. 

[Starling,  Redwinged.  — Yarrell,  ii.  39. 
“ Icterus  phoeniceus,  Bonaparte,  Syn.  p. 
BH.  Icterus  pbmniceus  (Kedwinged  Black- 
bird), Nuttall,  Sian.  i.  100.  Agelaius  phoe- 
niceus  (Redwinged  Maizebird,  Swainson 
(&  Jiichardson,  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  ii.  200.” 
Sturnus  (Xanthornus)  predatorius,  Wilson, 
Amer.  Omith.  i.  102,  of  Jameson’s  Edition. 
who  gives  it  the  name  of  Redwinged  Star- 
ling, and  mentions  Swamp  Blackbird, 
Marsh  Blackbird,  Redwinged  Blackbird, 
Corn  Thief,  Maize  Thief,  A'c.,  as  provin- 
cial names. — “ The  Red-winged  Starling  is 
nine  inches  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
extent;  the  general  colour  is  a glossy 
black,  with  the  exception  of  the  whole 
lesser  wing-coverts,  the  first  or  lower  row 
of  which  is  of  a reddish  cream-colour,  the 
rest  a rich  and  splendid  scarlet ; legs  and 
bill  glossy  brownish  black  ; iiides  hazel ; 
bill  cylindrical  above,  compressed  at  the 
sides,  straight,  running  considerably  up  the 
forehead,  where  it  is  prominent,  rounding 
and  fiattish  towards  the  tip,  though  shaiq)- 


pointed ; tongue  nearly  as  long  as  the  bill, 
tapering  and  lacerated  at  the  end ; tail 
rounded,  the  two  middle  feathers  also 
somewhat  shorter  than  those  immediately 
adjoining.  The  female  is  seven  inches 
and  a quarter  in  length,  and  twelve  inches 
in  extent ; chin  a pale  reddish  cream ; 
from  the  nostril  over  the  eye,  and  from 
the  lower  mandible,  run  two  stripes  of  the 
same,  speckled  with  black ; from  the  pos- 
terior angle  of  the  eye  backwai'ds  a sti-eak 
of  bro«nish  black  covers  the  auriculars  ; 
throat  and  whole  lower  parts  thickly 
streaked  with  black  and  white,  the  latter 
inclining  to  cream  on  the  breast ; whole 
plumage  above  black,  each  feather  bor- 
dered with  pale  brown,  white  or  bay, 
giving  the  bird  a very  mottled  appearance  ; 
lesser  coverts  the  same ; bill  and  legs  as 
in  the  male.  The  young  bii’ds  at  first 
greatly  resemble  the  female  ; but  have  the 
plumage  more  broadly  skirted  with  brown. 
The  red  earl}'  shows  itself  on  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  of  the  males,  at  first  pale,  in- 
clining to  orange,  and  partiall}'  disposed. 
The  brown  continues  to  skirt  the  black 
plumage,  for  a year  or  two,  so  that  it  is 
rai'e  to  find  an  old  male  altogether  desti- 
tute of  some  remains  of  it ; but  tbe  red  is 
generatl}’  complete  in  breadth  and  biil- 
liancy  by  the  succeeding  spring.  The  fe- 
males are  entirely  destitute  of  that  orna- 
ment. The  fiesh  of  these  birds  is  but 
little  esteemed,  being  in  general  black, 
dry,  and  tough.  Strings  of  them  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  seen  exposed  for  sale  in 
our  markets.” — Wilson,  i.  200.  Three  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  familiar  and  destructive  North-Ame- 
rican  bird  in  England.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist’ 
for  1843  Mr.  Gurney  records,  at  p.  317, 
that  a specimen  was  shot  on  one  of  the 
broods  or  large  jiieces  of  water  so  common 
in  Norfolk,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1843:  it 
was  a male,  in  the  plumage  of  the  second 
year,  and  apparently  approaching  tbe 
period  of  another  moult : it  was  in  good 
condition,  its  stomach  filled  with  the 
remains  of  coleopterous  insects,  and  its 
plumage  free  from  any  marks  of  its 
having  been  kept  in  confinement.  Mr. 
■yarrell  mentions  a second  specimen  shot 
among  reeds  at  Shepherd’sBusb,  a swampy 
situation  about  three  miles  west  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  Uxbridge  Road,  in  the  autumn 
of  1844.  The  third  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Jeffery,  at  p.  8951  of  the  ‘Zoologist’  for 
1804  : it  was  killed  on  the  25th  ol  Decem- 
ber, 1803,  at  Sidlesham,  in  Sussex,  and 
was  in  very  good  condition,  and  ex- 
hibited no  appeai'ance  of  having  been 
caged.] 

Steingal,  or  Stonegall.  — See  Kes- 
trel. 


STELLER’S  WESTERN  DUCK. 


STONE  CHAT. 


[Steller’s  Western  Duck.— See  Duck,  Stel- 
ler’s  Western.] 

Stem. — See  Tern,  Black. 

[Stilt,  Blackwinged.  — See  Plover,  Long- 
leggeil.] 

Stint. — See  Purre. 

[Stint,  American.— Tiinga  Wilsonii  (Least 
Sandpiper),  Nuttall,  Man.  ii.  18-14,  121. 
Triiiga  piisilla,  Wilson,  Amer.  Ornith.  ii. 
1812,  32,  pi.  37  ; iii.  71  of  Jameson’s  Edi- 
tion (not  of  Linnffius) ; And.  Orn.  Biog.  iv. 
1838, 180,  pi.  320  ; Ib.  Syn.  237  ; Ib.  Birds 
of  America,  v.  1842,  2f<0,  pi.  337.  Peliilna 
pusilla,  Bon.  List,  1838.  ?Tringa  minu- 
tilla,  Vieill.  Notiv.  Diet,  xxxiv.  1819,  406. 
Triuga  minutilla,  Rodd,  Zool.  4297. — 
“ From  the  carpus  to  the  end  of  the  wing 
three  inches  and  seven -sixteenths,  which 
is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
either  the  Little  Stint  [Sandpiper,  Little, 
p.  285]  or  Temminck’s  Stint  [Sandpiiter, 
Temminck’s,  p.  294].  Tarsus  the  same 
length  as  that  of ’I’emrainck’s  Stint,  eleven- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  middle  toe, 
claw  included,  full  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  which  is  nearly  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
longer  than  that  of  the  Little  Stint  or  of 
Temminck’s  Stint.  Primaries  only  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  tertials, 
whilst  in  Tiinga  minuta  the  longest  pri- 
mary is  tive-eighths  of  an  inch  longer  than 
the  tertials  ; and  in  Temminidc’s  Stint  the 
longest  primary  feather  is  half  an  inch 
longer  than  the  tertials.  Bill  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  a little  curved,  and  more 
pointed  than  in  either  the  Little  Stint  or 
Temminck’s  Stint.  Plumage,  tail  included, 
similar  to  that  of  Tringa  minuta,  but  of  a 
darker  shade  throughout.  Legs  grayish 
yellow.” — Vingoe  in  Zoologist  for  1854,  p. 
4297.  Mr.  Rodd  adds  : — “ 1 think  that  an 
undoubted  example  of  this  Tringa,  new  to 
the  British  Fauna,  may  be  recorded  as 
having  been  obtained  from  Mount’s  Bay 
during  the  month  of  October,  1853 ; and 
having  this  day  minutely  examined  the 
specimen,  as  preserved  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Vin- 
goe, who  shot  the  bird,  and  called  my 
attention  to  its  specific  value,  1 have,  no 
he.sitation  in  sending  a few  particulars  of 
this  new  Tringa.  The  bird  was  found 
singly  in  a piece  of  wet  grass-land  adjoin- 
ing the  sea-shore ; and  when  it  rose  Mr. 
Vingoe  observed  tliatit  was  silent;  whereas 
in  the  other  two  species,  viz.,  the  Little 
Stint  and  'retnniinck’s  Stint,  he  has  always 
observed  that  both  these  birds  uttered,  on 
being  tiushed,  a hurried  repetition  of  a 
feeble  note,  which  may  bo  expressed  by 
the  word  ‘ weet.’  ”] 


Stint,  Little.— See  Sandpiper,  Little. 

[Stint,  Temminck's. — See  Sandpiper,  Tem- 
minck’s.] 

[Stock  Dove.— See  Dove,  Stock.] 

Stone  Chat,  or  Stone  Chatter.  — [Far- 
rell, i.  278;  Hewitson,  xxx.  107.]  Mota- 
cilia  rubicola,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  332,  17 ; 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  909.  Rubetra,  Bris.  iii. 
p.  428,  25,  t.  23,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  429. 
Sylvia  Rubicola,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  523,  49. 
CEnanthe,  nostra  tertia,  Raii  Syn.  p.  76, 
A.  4 ; IFlll.  p.  109,  t.  41.  Traquet,  Biif.  v. 
p.  215,  t.  13.  Stone  Chatter,  Stone  Smich, 
Moor-titling,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  159  ; Ib.  fol. 
103,  t.  S.  2,  f.  5,  0 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  235,  t. 
41 ; Albin,  i.  t.  52  : Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  39 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  448,40  ; Lewin,Br.  Birds, 
iii.  t.  108  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  239 ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  9;  Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  92. 
Provincial : Stone-smith  ; Blacky-top.  — 
'rhis  species  of  Warbler  weighs  about  live 
drams ; length  five  inches  and  a quarter, 
'i'he  bill  is  black,  broad  at  the  base,  and 
beset  with  bristles ; irides  dusky.  The 
head  and  throat  black  ; on  each  side  the 
neck  is  a large  white  spot;  the  feathers  on 
the  back  are  black,  edged  with  tawny ; the 
lower  part  of  the  rump  and  tail-coverts 
white,  in  some  spotted  ; the  breast  is  of  a 
deep  nist-colour ; belly  lighter;  quill-fea- 
thers dusky ; the  lesser  ones  edged  on 
their  exterior  webs  with  bright  rust-colour; 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  black,  slightly 
tipped  and  edged  with  rusty  brown,  ex- 
cept some  of  the  larger  series  next  the 
body,  which  are  of  a pure  white,  making  a 
lai'ge  conspicuous  spot  on  the  wing ; the 
tail  is  black,  slightly  tipped  and  edged 
with  pale  brown  ; legs  black.  Male  birds 
of  the  first  year  have  the  black  feathers  on 
the  head  mixed  with  rufous.  The  female 
has  no  black  on  the  head,  but  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  back,  which  is  lighter 
than  that  part  in  the  male  ; on  the  throat 
is  an  obscure  dusky  spot ; the  white  on 
the  rump  is  also  wanting,  but  it  possesses 
that  mark  on  the  wings.  The  Stone  Chat 
has  much  the  habits  of  the  Whinchat,  fre- 
queuting.commons  and  fur/.y  places,  where 
they  sit  upon  the  uppermost  sj^rays,  and 
dart  at  every  fly  that  posses,  frequently 
returning  to  the  same  place  again,  like  the 
Flycatcher,  to  which  they  seem  as  nearly 
allied  as  the  Cold  Finch  or  Pied  Flycatcher, 
insects  and  worms  being  their  only  food. 
'Phis  bird  seems  to  be  more  general  than 
the  other  species ; it  remains  with  us  the 
whole  year,  and  is  one  of  the  first  birds 
that  makes  its  nest  in  the  spring.  AVe 
have  frequently  found  it  with  eggs  before 
the  middle  of  April,  'i'he  nest  is  placed 
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on  or  very  near  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  ' 
of  a furze,  or  some  other  bush  ; is  com-  j 
posed  of  moss  and  bents,  lined  with  hair,  i 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  small  feathers,  j 
The  eggs  are  five  in  number,  of  a blue- 
colour,  with  small  rufous  spots  at  the  ' 
larger  end,  which  in  some  are  faint,  in 
which  case  it  is  scarcely  to  be  known  from 
those  of  the  Whinchat ; their  weight  is 
about  thirty  grains.  It  is  probable  this 
species  quits  its  usual  place  of  abode,  the 
dreary  moors  and  furzy  commons,  iu  very 
severe  weather,  as  we  have  observed  iu 
some  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Devonshire  and  Cornwall ; for,  on 
the  fall  of  a considerable  quantity  of  snow, 
not  one  was  to  be  seen  where  many  were 
the  day  before ; nor  did  they  return  for 
some  time  after  the  snow  was  melted.  It 
is  hardly  possible  they  should  quit  the 
kingdom  in  the  middle  of  winter  ; and  yet 
none  were  to  be  seen  anywhere  about 
that  country.  It  is  likely  a partial  migra- 
tion takes  place  in  autumn,  as  we  do  not 
see  so  many  in  winter  as  in  summer.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  spring  it  sings  very 
prettily,  springing  into  the  air,  and  sus- 
pending itself  some  time  on  wing.  But  as 
it  breeds  so  eaidy  its  song  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  few  bii-ds  sing  after  their  young 
are  hatched.  When  the  young  leave  the 
nest  the  old  birds  are  extremely  clamorous 
and  bold,  and  are  as  artful  in  enticing  any 
one  from  their  young  as  they  are  in  con- 
cealing their  nest. 

[Stone  Curlew.  — See  Bustard,  Thick- 
kneed.] 

Stone  Runner. — Many  of  the  Sandpipers 
so-called. 

Stone  Smith,  or  Smich. — See  Stone  Chat. 

[Stork,  Black. — Yarrell,ii.  501;  Hewit- 
son,  Ixxxiv.  319.  Ardea  nigra,  Montagu, 
Linn.  Trans,  xii.  19 ; Selby,  Brit.  Ornith. 
ii.  48  ; Temm.  Man.  d'Ornith.  ii.  501.  — 

“ In  the  adult  bird  the  beak  and  the  naked 
skin  around  the  eye  are  red,  tinged  with 
orange ; the  irides  reddish  brown  ; the 
head,  neck  all  round,  upper  surface  of  the 
■body,  wings  and  wing-coverts  are  glossy 
black,  varied  with  blue,  puiple,  coppei'- 
coloured  and  blue  reflections  ; the  priraai'y 
quill-feathers  and  the  tail  black ; the 
whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  to  the  end  of 
the  under  tail-coverts,  white;  the  legs  and 
toes  orange-red ; the  claws  black.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the 
sexes.  The  whole  length  three  feet  four 
inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end 
of  the  wing  twenty-one  inches  ; the  beak, 
from  the  point  to  the  angle  of  the  gape. 


seven  inches;  length  of  the  middle  toe 
four  inches  ; of  the  tarsus  eight  inches  ; 
of  the  naked  part  above,  four  inches  and  a 
half.”  — Yarrell,  1.  c.  Colonel  Montagu’s 
specimen  was  shot  in  West  Sedge  Moor, 
adjoining  the  parish  of  Stoke  St.  Gregory, 
Somersetshire,  on  the  I3th  of  May,  1814  : 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  its  habits 
in  confinement : — “ Like  the  White  Stork, 
it  frequently  rests  upon  one  leg ; and  if 
alarmed,  particularly  by  the  approach  of  a 
dog,  it  makes  a considerable  noise  by  re- 
iterated snapping  of  the  bill,  similai’  to 
that  species.  It  soon  became  docile,  and 
would  follow  its  feeder  for  a favourite 
morsel — an  eel.  When  very  hungry  it 
crouches,  resting  the  whole  length  of  the 
legs  upon  the  ground,  and  supphcantly 
seems  to  solicit  food  by  nodding  the  head, 
fiapping  its  un  wieldly  pinions,  and  forcibly 
blowing  the  air  from  the  lungs  with 
audible  expirations.  Whenever  it  is  ap- 
proached, the  expulsion  of  air,  accompa- 
nied by  repeated  nodding  of  the  head,  is 
provoked.  The  bird  is  of  a mild  and  peace- 
ful disposition,  very  unhke  many  of  its 
congeners ; for  it  never  makes  use  of  its 
formidable  bill  ofiensively  against  any  of 
the  companions  of  its  prison,  and  even 
submits  peaceably  to  be  taken  up  without 
much  struggle.  From 'the  manner  in  which 
it  is  observed  to  search  the  grass  with  its 
biU,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  reptiles 
form  pai’t  of  its  natural  food ; even  mice, 
worms,  and  the  larger  insects,  probably 
add  to  its  usual  repast.  When  searching 
in  thick  grass,  or  in  the  mud,  for  its  prey, 
the  bill  is  kept  partly  open  : by  this 
means  I have  observed  it  take  eels  in  a 
pond  with  great  dexterity : no  spear,  in 
common  use  for  taking  that  fish,  can  more 
effectually  receive  it  between  its  prongs 
than  the  grasp  of  the  Stork’s  open  man- 
dibles. A small  eel  has  no  chance  of 
escaping  when  once  roused  from  its  lurk- 
ing-place. But  the  Stork  does  not  gorge 
its  prey  instantly,  hke  the  Cormorant;  on 
the  contrary,  it  retires  to  the  margin  of 
the  pool,  and  there  disables  its  prey  by 
shaking  and  beating  with  its  bill,  before  it 
ventures  to  swallow'  it.  I never  observed 
this  bird  attempt  to  swim  ; but  it  will 
wade  up  to  the  belly,  and  occasionally 
thrust  the  w'hole  head  and  neck  under 
water  after  its  prey.  It  prefers  an  ele- 
vated spot  on  which  to  repose ; an  old 
ivy-bound  w'eeping-willow',  that  lies  pros- 
trate over  the  pond,  is  usually  resorted  to 
for  that  purpose.  In  this  quiescent  state 
the  neck  is  much  shortened  b}'  resting  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  on  the  back  : and 
the  bill  rests  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
over  which  the  feathers  flow'  partly  so  as 
to  conceal  it ; making  a very  singular  ap- 
pearance. The  Black  Stork,  perhaps,  is 
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not  more  delicate  in  the  choice  of  its  food  j 
than  the  White  species : fish  appears  to 
be  preferred  to  flesh  ; but  when  very  hun- 
prv  any  sort  of  offal  is  acceptable.  All 
birds  that  pursue  their  migrutrve  course 
by  night  in  congregation  have  undoubtedly 
some  cry  by  wliich  the  wliole  assembly  is 
kept  together  : yet  it  would  appear  that  at 
other  times  the'  Black  Stork  is  extremely 
mute ; not  a single  note  has  been  heard  to 
issue  from  the  bird  in  question  since  its 
captivity.”  The  following  interesting  cor- 
respondence  between  Mr.  Robert  Anstice 
and  Col.  Montagu  was  communicated  to 
the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1850,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Biidgwater  : — 

“ On  the  Capture,  Habits  and  Change  of 
Plumage  in  the  Black  Stork  (Ciconia  nigra). 
— I beg  to  hand  copies  of  correspondence 
between  the  late  llobert  Anstice,  Esq.,  of 
Bridgwater,  and  the  late  Col.  Montagu,  on 
the  capture,  habits,  and  changes  of  plum- 
age of  the  Black  Stork,  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  is  the  first  spe- 
cimen of  this  interesting  bird  recorded  as 
a visitor  to  Britain.  Mr.  Anstice  was 
better  known  as  an  amiable  and  excellent 
man,  by  his  intercourse  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  distinguished  men  of  science 
and  eminent  naturalists  of  his  day,  than 
by  his  published  works.  Col.  Montagu  is 
too  well  known  as  an  author  on  various 
branches  of  Natural  History  to  require 
any  remark.  The  Leptocephalus  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Anstice,  in  his  letter  of  De- 
cember 6,  1814,  was  taken  in  Bridgwater 
River,  and  was  the  first  specimen  seen  by 
Col.  Montagu. — Wm.  Bakee;  Bridgwater, 
December  20,  1849.” 


“ Bridgwater,  June  4,  1814.  — Dear  Sir  : 
I have  just  obtained  a bird  which  is  in  the 
list  of  your  desiderata,  and  I therefore 
hope  it  win  be  acceptable  to  you.  . . . 

As  the  bird  agrees  in  every  respect  with 
the  description  given  of  the  Stork  (Ardea 
Ciconia) , except  that  it  is  brown  or  cine- 
reous everywhere  but  on  the  belly,  which 
is  white,  1 suppose  it  to  be  the  young  bird 
of  that  species.  I cannot  indeed  find,  on 
a short  examination  of  the  books  which  I 
have  on  the  subject,  that  such  changes 
take  place  or  appear  previously  to  those 
mentioned  to  belong  to  that  bird,  but, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  I think  it  is  pro- 
bable to  be  so.  It  was  shot  in  one  of  the 
moors  about  five  miles  south  from  hence, 
by  the  same  person  who  shot  on  the  same 
spot  a Spoonbill,  on  the  25th  of  November 
last,  as  I think  I before  mentioned  to  you. 
What  injury  this  poor  fellow  has  received 
besides  a low  fracture  of  the  wing  1 have 
not  time  to  examine  before  the  post  goes  ; 
but  the  man  assures  me  it  has  fed  on  eels 
and  other  small  fish  since  Tuesday  last. 


the  31st.  ult.  . . . — I am,  my  dear  sir, 
yours  obliged,  &c.,  Robt.  Anstice.  — To 
Geo.  Montagu,  Esq.” 

“ Knowle,  June  5,  1814.— My  Dear  Sir  : 
Your  kind  favour  is  just  received  ; and  as 
you  seem  desirous  of  hearing  from  me 
immediately,  supposing  it  will  reach  you 
before  the  bird  takes  its  departure,  I have 
taken  my  pen  to  say  that  the  bird  will  be 
acceptable  to  me,  either  dead  or  alive.  It 
is  not  easy  for  me  to  determine,  by  your 
short  description,  what  it  may  be ; and  I 
confess  I should  not  expect,  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Stork,  as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  learn,  that  it  can  be  of  that  spebies, 
because  at  this  season  most  birds  appear 
in  mature  plumage.  It  is  true  the  Stork 
is  brown,  as  well  beneath  as  above,  in  its 
first  plumage  ; but  I suspected  the  whole 
assumed  the  white  attire  on  the  return  of 
the  following  spring.  If  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  what  has  been  called  the  Black  Stork 
(Ardea  nigra),  which  is  also  an  European 
species,  it  would  be  a greater  rarity,  as  at 
present  no  instance  is  on  record  of  its 
having  been  seen  at  large  in  England. 
The  upper  part  of  these  birds  is  of  a 
violet-brown,  in  some  parts  glossed  with 
green  ; from  the  breast  to  the  vent  white  ; 
throat  and  neck  brown,  dotted  with  white. 
. . . — Yours  ever,  dear  sir,  G.  Montagu. 
— To  Robt.  Anstice,  Esq.” 


“ Knowle,  June  12,  1814.  — Dear  Sir  : 
Knowing  that  you  will  be  anxious  to  hear 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Stork,  I cannot  delay 
repeating  iny  best  thanks  for  so  valuable 
an  acquisition.  ...  It  arrived  at  Knowle 
about  5 o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  it 
took  some  fish  as  soon  as  liberated.  The 
poor  fellow  was  put  into  a walled  garden, 
having  a large  pan  of  water.  ; . . If  I 

can  furnish  fish  enough,  or  by  degrees  in- 
duce him  to  eat  flesh,  he  is  likely  to  live 
and  repay  me  by  the  examination  of  his 
manners,  and  perhaps  some  change  of 
plumage,  which  I think  a few  dark  glossy 
green  feathers  on  his  back  indicate.  It  is 
certainly  the  Black  Stork,  and  the  only  in- 
stance of  this  bird  having  varied  its  longi- 
tudinal flight  so  much  to  the  west.  . . . 
By  drooping  the  left  wing  I conclude  it 
has  a tendonous  wound,  which  pi-events 
flying.  . . . How  fortunate  it  is  that 

this  solitary  instance  of  this  eastern  in- 
I habitant  straying  into  this  country  should 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a scientific 
person  1 Had  it  not  been  for  your  zeal,  so 
valuable  an  acquisition  to  the  fauna  of 
British  birds  would  have  most  probably 
perished  in  obscurity.  We  shall  now  be 
able  to  record  it,  and,  if  it  lives,  with 
: many  advantages.  . . . — G.  Montagu. 

— To  Robt.  Anstice,  Esq.” 
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“ Bridgwater,  June  18, 1814. — Dear  Sir: 
I assure  you  such  were  tlie  docility  and 
appearance  of  superior  intellect  in  my 
friend  Stork,  during  bis  stay  with  us,  that 
I had  no  small  struggle  with  niy  feelings 
on  parting  with  him,  especially  on  so  pe- 
rilous a journey,  considering  the  confine- 
ment necessary  for  the  poor  fellow,  whose 
length  of  limb  I was  much  afraid  would 
make  a close  package  very  uncomfortable 
at  the  least.  I am  therefore  delighted  in 
no  common  degree,  and  equally  obliged  by 
your  early  information,  of  his  safe  arrival 
at  Knowle,  and  that  he  proved  to  be  the 
rara  avis  you  suspected  him  to  be : pleased, 
therefore,  as  I should  have  been  to  have 
retained  him,  I am  much  more  so  to  have 
placed  him  in  your  hands.  ...  I wish 
to  lose  no  time  in  answering  your  in- 
quiries, as  far  as  my  information  goes. 
. . 1 Some  small  soles  were  offered  it, 

but  they  were  refused  ; however  the  next 
morning  they  had  disappeared.  Some 
eels  were  put  before  him  during  the  day, 
and  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  him 
to  resist : he  immediately  swallowed  them 
in  my  presence.  I got  a friend  to  take  a 
likeness  of  Mr.  Stork  on  IMonday,  and 
really  he  stood  for  his  picture  as  com- 
posedly and  steadily  as  most  gentlemen 
sit  for  theirs,  and  looked  as  if  he  perfectly 
understood  what  was  going  on.  . . . 

His  manners  indicate  him  to  be  in  some 
degree  domesticated  ; but  his  j)lumage  is, 
I think,  too  perfect  for  a bird  which  had 
been  long  under  confinement.  . . . — 

Robt.  Anstice. — To  Geo.  Montagu,  Esq.” 


“ Knowle,  June  25, 1814. — My  Dear  Sir : 
. . . Our  fiieud  Stork  is  well,  become 

quite  tame,  and  comes  to  the  call  when 
hungry.  It  is  evidently  beginning  to 
moult,  by  the  apparent  increase  of  dark 
glossy  green  feathers  on  the  back.  . . . 

1 have  by  degrees  induced  it  to  eat  flesh, 
so  I have  no  fears  of  its  starving.  Frogs, 
its  natural  food,  are  as  scarce  in  Devon- 
shire (at  least  in  this  j)art)  as  toads  ; it  is 
seldom  I see  either.  . . . — G.  Montagu. 
— To  Robt.  Anstice,  Esq.” 


“ Knowle,  September  11,  1814.  — My 
Dear  Sir : . . . Your  old  friend,  the 

Stork,  is  in  perfect  health,  and  quite 
docile,  consequently  developing  much 
more  of  its  habits  : unfortunately  a frog 
in  this  county  is  nearly  as  rare  an  animal 
as  himself,  which  I am  sorry  for,  as  I have 
no  doubt,  by  his  manner  of  searching  in 
the  grass,  that  those  Amphibia  constitute 
a great  imrtion  of  its  food.  . . . He 

has  been  moulting  slowly  all  the  summer, 
and  is  not  nearly  completed  now : as  far 
therefore  as  I perceive,  the  whole  upper 
part  of  his  plumage  will  be  a very  dark 


green,  like  the  Green  Ibis,  which  at  a dis- 
tance looks  like  dingy  black,  the  head  and 
neck  excepted,  which  is  not  altered  in 
colour. — I am,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly 
obliged,  yours,  G.  Montagu.  — To  Robt. 
Anstice,  Esq.” 


“ Knowle,  December  4,  1814. — My  Dear 
Sir : Friend  Stork  is  well  and  very  tame, 
but  does  nol  moult  kindlj' : he  is  becoming 
much  darker,  and  will,  I expect,  by  the 
spring  be  all  over  a green -black.  I have 
been  waiting  this  change,  in  order  to  give 
in  a paper  to  the  Linnean  Society  con- 
cerning him. — G.  Montagu.  — To  Robt. 
Anstice,  Esq.” 

“ Bridgwater,  December  6,  1814. — Dear 
Sir : I am  glad  to  find  the  Leptocephali 
Morrisii  which  I supplied  you  with  prove 
so  interesting.  I am  also  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Stork  is  well,  and  hope  he  will 
put  on  his  best  dress  before  the  spring,  to 
enable  you  to  make  a favourable  report  of 
him. — Yours  affectionately,  Robt.  Anstice. 
— To  Geo.  Montagu,  Esq.” 


“ Knowle,  April  4,  1815. — My  Dear  Sir  : 
The  Stork  is  so  much  changed  in  plumage 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  known  by  the 
drawings  taken  when  first  captured.  It 
now  better  accords  with  Ardea  nigra  than 
heretofore,  for  at  a distance  the  whole  up- 
per parts  appear  black,  but  on  a nearer 
view  are  found  to  be  dark  glossy  green, 
except  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  which 
has  a' resplendence  of  purple,  each  feather 
margined  with  dark  green.  As  its  plum- 
age. is  now  completed,  as  to  the  usual 
moulting,  1 have  sent  in  a paper  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  with  an  account  of  its 
capture  and  natural  history,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  aide  to  ascertain  them.  I have 
described  three  intei-mediate  or  successive 
changes..  . . — G.  Montagu.  — To  Robt. 
Anstice,  Esq.” 

In  addition  to  Col.  Montagu’s  .specimen 
several  others  have  occurred  in  England. 
In  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1848  Mr.  Rodd  re- 
cords, at  p.  2147,  that  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session a specimen  of  the  Black  Stork, 
killed  in  1831,  on  the  River  Tamar.  A 
second  specimen  was  killed  in  October, 
1832,  in  the  parish  of  Otley,  as  recorded 
in  the  ‘ Magazine  of  Natural  History,’  vii. 
53.  A third  was  shot  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember, 1839,  on  the  banks  of  Middle- 
burgh  (ireek,  at  the  south  side  of  Poole 
Harbour.  Mr.  YaiTell  records  (‘British 
Birds,’  ii.  592)  that  a specimen,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  theY'^orkshire  Philosophical 
Society,  was  killed  on  IMarket  Weighton 
Common,  in  1852.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for 
1850  Mr.  Dennis  informs  us,  at  p.  5100, 
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that  a fine  specimen  of  the  Black  Stork 
was  killed  on  or  about  the  5th  of  May, 
1856,  a few  miles  from  Lydd  ; and  in  the 
volume  for  186'3  Mr.  Christy  Horsfall  no- 
tices, at  p.  8190,  that  a specimen  was 
obtained  near  Hartlepool  in  August  or 
September,  1803.  The  Black  Stork  is  a 
migratory  bird  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope : it  occiu's  frequently  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  Turkey  and  Greece,  during  the 
■winter  season,  but  goes  northward  on  the 
approach  of  spring,  and  breeds  in  the  far 
North,  building  its  large  nest  on  the 
highest  pines  : the  foundation  is  of  sticks 
bound  together  by  sods  of  turf.  The 
eggs  are  four  in  number,  and  perfectly 
white.] 

Stork  or  White  Stork. — {Yaii'ell,  ii.  586 ; 
HewiUon,  Ixxxiv.  317.]  Ardea  Cicouia, 
Lin.  Si/st.  i.  p.  235,  7 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
623  ; Raii  Syn.  p.  97,  A.  1 ; Will-  V-  210, 
t.  52 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  676,  9 ; Bris.  v.  p. 
365,  2,  t.  32 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  305  ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  33 ; Wood,  Zoography, 
i.  t.  p.  519.  Cicogne  Ijlanche,  Buf.  vii.  p. 
253,  t.  12.  Wliite  Stork,  Arct.  Zool.  p.  455, 
C. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  286,  t.  52 ; Albin,  ii.  t. 
64;  Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  47  ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  2-34; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  144 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 
t.  125. — A species  of  Heron,  about  the  size 
of  a Turkey ; length  three  feet  three 
inches.  The  bill  is  ^even  inches  three- 
quarters  long,  of  a fine  red-colour.  The 
plumage  is  wholly  white,  except  some  of 
the  scapulars,  the  greater  coverts,  and 
quill-feathers,  which  are  black  ; the  orbits 
of  the  eyes  are  bare  and  blackish  ; the 
skin,  legs,  and  bai’e  part  of  the  thighs  are 
red.  The  sexes  are  alike.  This  bird  is 
rarely  met  with  in  England.  Several  in- 
stances, however,  are  on  record  ; one  was 
killed  at  Salisbury  in  February,  1790.  Vast 
numbers  resort  to  some  parts  of  Holland 
to  breed,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Russia, 
and  depart  in  autumn  southward  to  winter 
in  Egypt  and  other  warmer  climates.  In 
most  countries  the  inhabitants  hold  them 
in  great  veneration,  probably  from  tlieir 
property  of  destroying  reptiles,  on  which 
they  feed.  They  provide  boxes  for  them 
on  the  tops  of  their  houses.  In  these 
places  the  Stork  is  so  bold  as  to  walk  the 
streets  without  fear.  It  makes  a lai’ge 
nest  of  sticks,  and  lays  from  two  to  four 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  that  of  a Goose,  of 
a dirty  yellowish  white. 

Supplement.  — The  Stork,  although  a 
bird  of  passage,  covering  a vast  extent  of 
territory  in  its  annual  migration  from 
Persia  and  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  as  far  as 
Sweden,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Russia  ; 
spreading  into  Holland,  and  into  Spain, 
especially  about  Seville ; yet  it  is  of  very 


rare  occurrence  in  England.  To  the  few 
instances  on  record  we  oi'e  enabled  to  add 
one  shot  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  in  the  year 
1805  ; unfortunately  only  the  head  and 
legs  of  this  specimen  were  saved,  and  are 
now  in  our  possession,  giving  a proof  of 
the  fact.  The  bRl  is  seven  inches  and  a 
half  long  from  the  tip  to  the  feathers  on 
the  forehead,  and  one  inch  three-eighths 
deep  at  the  base ; it  is  nearly  straight, 
with  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible 
sUghtly  bent  downwards,  and  rather  ex- 
ceeding the  other  in  length ; the  colour 
red  : the  length  of  the  legs  from  the  mid- 
dle toe  to  the  knee  is  a foot ; from  the  knee 
to  the  joint  of  the  thigh  ten  inches,  six  of 
which  are  bare  of  feathers,  and  all  the 
bare  part  of  this,  as  well  as  the  legs,  are 
scaly ; the  toes  are  connected  with  a strong 
scaly  membrane,  the  middle  toe  to  the 
outer  as  far  as  the  second  joint,  and  to  the 
inner  as  far  as  the  first  joint ; claws  ex- 
tremely short  and  blunt.  Another  Stork 
was  shot  in  Hampshire,  in  the  autumn  of 
1808,  by  the  gamekeeper  belonging  to 
Major  Guiton.  The  Major  had  seen  the 
bird  in  the  morning,  and  shot  at  it  with- 
out effect,  being  at  too  great  a distance  : 
in  the  evening  it  was  observed  by  the 
keeper,  perched  upon  the  top  of  a house, 
where  it  was  shot.  The  same  bird  (pro- 
bably) had  been  noticed  by  some  husband- 
men, several  times  for  the  preceding  fort- 
night, contiguous  to  the  place  where  it  was 
shot.  [A  considerable  number  of  instances 
of  this  bii'd’s  occurring  in  Britain  ai’e  re- 
corded by  Mr.  YaiTell,  to  which  excellent 
ornithologist  the  reader  is  referred  for 
copious  details.  In  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for 
1848  Mr.  Rodd  records,  at  p.  2147,  the  oc- 
currence of  an  adult  White  Stork  at  the 
Land’s  End,  in  the  second  week  in  May  : 
in  the  same  volume  Sir  WiRiam  Milner 
mentions,  at  p.  2191,  that  a fine  male  was 
shot  on  the  |18th  of  May,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Eiccall,  about  nine  miles  from 
York ; at  p.  2229  Mr.  Higgins  mentions 
another  killed  near  York  on  the  18th  of 
July,  its  stomach  filled  with  Dytisci  and 
other  Coleoptera ; and  at  p.  2291  Mr. 
Gurney  records  the  occurrence  of  a spe- 
cimen near  Yarmouth  on  the  7th  of  June. 
In  the  volume  for  1851  the  Rev.  James 
Smith  records,  at  p.  3035,  that  a White 
Stork  was  Idlled  in  the  severe  winter  of 
1837 — 8 near  the  loch  of  Strathbeg,  half- 
way between  the  towns  of  Peterhead  and 
Fraserburgh  : as  usual  with  all  “ vermin,” 
the  countryman’s  generic  appellation  of 
wild  animals,  fun-ed  or  feathered,  it  was 
nailed  to  the  end  of  a barn.  In  the  vo- 
lume for  1852  Mr.  Irby  records,  at  p'.  3476, 
the  occurrence  of  a Stork  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1852,  on  Breydon,  near  Yarmouth. 
In  the  volume  for  1861  Mr.  Stevenson 
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says,  at  p.  7046,  that  a fine  old  female 
Stork  was  killed  at  Woodbastwich,  about 
the  17th  of  May,  1801.] 

Storm-Cock. — See  Petrel,  Stormy ; Thros- 
tle ; and  Thrush,  Missel. 

Strany. — See  Guillemot,  Foolish. 

Strawsmeer. — See  Wren,  Yellow. 

[Striated  Tem. — See  Tern,  Striated.] 

Sula. — See  Gannet. 

[Summer  Snipe.  — See  Sandpiper,  Com- 
mon.] 

[Summer  Teal. — See  Garganey.] 

[Surf  Scoter  and  Surf  Scoter  Duck. — See 
Scoter,  Surf.] 

Swabie. — See  Gull,  Great  Black-backed. 

Swallow. — A genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  ai’e  : Bill  short,  broad  at  the 
base,  the  point  small  and  a little  bending. 
Nostrils  open.  Tongue  short,  broad, 
cloven.  Tad  forked.  Wings  long.  Toes, 
three  forwai’d,  one  behind. 

[Swallow,  Cape. — See  Swallow,  Rufous.] 

Swallow,  Car. — See  Tem,  Black. 

Swallow,  Chimney. — \_Yarrell,  ii.  241; 
Ilewitson,  Ixv.  257.]  Hirundo  rustics,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  343,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  1015  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  572,  1 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  p.  201.  Himndo  domestica,  B,aii  Syn. 
p.  71,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  155,  t.  39  ; Bris.  ii.  p. 
486,  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  294.  Hirondelle  de 
cheminee,  Buf.  vi.  p.  591,  t.  25,  f.  1.  Chim- 
ney, or  Common  Swallow,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
168,  t.  68 ; lb.  fol.  90  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  212, 
t.  39;  Albin,  i.  t.  45;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
330 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  561 ; Ib.  Sup.  p. 
192 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  id.  t.  123 ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  251 ; Full.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  13.  -— 
This  species  weighs  between  five  and  six 
drams ; length  six  inches  and  a half.  Bid 
black ; irides  hazel.  Forehead  and  chin 
ferruginous-red ; crown  of  the  head  and 
the  whole  upper  parts  black,  glossed  with 
purplish  blue  ; breast  and  belly  dusky 
white ; the  tail  is  much  forked ; the  two 
middle  feathers  plain,  the  rest  maj-ked  on 
theii'  inner  webs,  near  the  end,  with  an 
oval  white  spot ; legs  dusky.  The  female 
has  not  the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  so 
long  as  in  the  other  sex.  The  Swallow 


seems  to  be  known  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  In  England  it  is  a very  common 
bird,  coming  to  us  in  the  spring,  and  de- 
parting in  September  to  more  mild  climates, 
and  is  said  to  winter  in  Senegal,  and  pro- 
bably many  other  warm  countries.  It  has 
taken  the  name  of  Chimney  Swallow  with 
us  on  account  of  breeding  in  our  chim- 
neys. In  some  countries  it  makes  its  nest 
against  rocks ; with  us  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  nest  in  outhouses,  upon  the  beams 
or  rafters.  The  nest  is  made  of  mud  plas- 
tered together  and  lined  with  feathers,  and 
is  open  at  top.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  white,  speckled  with  rusty  red, 
weighing  about  thirty  grains.  The  food  of 
this  bird,  as  of  the  whole  genus,  is  ^\inged 
insects,  in  catching  which  it  is  extremely 
dexterous ; and,  considering  the  velocity 
of  its  flight,  the  sight  must  be  incomparably 
quick.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  ■with 
us  in  April,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  first 
week,  if  the  weather  is  mild  ; and  it  some- 
times happens  that  after  their  arrival  a 
long  easterly  ■wind  prevails,  which  so  be- 
numbs the  insect  tribe  that  thousands  die 
for  want  of  food.  We  recollect  as  late  as 
the  9th  of  May  the  Swallows  on  a sudden 
disappeared  from  all  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages around.  The  thermometer  was  at 
42,  and  we  were  at  a loss  to  conceive  what 
was  become  of  these  birds,  which  a day  or 
two  before  were  seen  in  abundance.  But 
by  chance  we  discovered  hundreds  collected 
together  in  a valley  close  to  the  sea-side, 
at  a large  pool  which  was  well  sheltered. 
Here  they  seem  to  have  found  some  species 
of  fly,  though  scarce  sufficient  to  support 
life ; for  many  were  so  exhausted  that 
after  a short  time  on  wing  were  obliged  to 
pitch  on  the  sandy  shore.  Why  it  should 
be  necessary  to  account  for  the  loss  of  this 
tribe  of  bii-ds  in  the  winter  by  maldng 
them  to  immerse  during  that  season,  is 
extraordinai'y,  when  at  the  same  time  no 
doubts  have  been  entertained  of  the  mi- 
gration of  other  birds,  whose  powers  on 
wing  are  far  inferior.  And  yet  there  have 
not  been  ■wanting  persons  who  have  de- 
clared they  have  seen  them  drawn  up  in 
nets,  and  restored  from  their  benumbed 
state.  Others  are  said  to  lay  torpid  in 
cliffs,  hollow  trees,  and  such  places : but 
even  tbis  more  probable  account  is  to  be 
doubted,  except  perhaps  with  respect  to  a 
few  of  the  latter  broods,  which  had  not 
strength  to  undertake  so  long  a flight.  If 
we  calculate  the  velocity  of  this  bird  on 
wing,  and  that  it  can  and  does  suspend 
itself  in  the  air  for  fourteen  or  sixteen 
hours  together  in  search  of  food,  it  cannot 
fly  over  a less  space  than  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles  in  that  time.  We 
have  frequently  observed  upon  the  downs 
Swallows  follow,  and  repeatedly  fly  round 
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with  great  ease,  a horse  in  a full  trot,  at  a 
rate  not  less  tlinn  ten  miles  an  hour,  in 
order  to  pick  up  the  flies  roused  from  the 
grass  by  the  motion  of  his  feet.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  some  few  are  seen  in  the 
winter  months  before  Christmas,  although 
they  had  all  disappeared  long  before.  For 
further  remarks  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  history  of  the  Martin. 

SuppLEMEKT. — The  Swallow,  like  other 
migrative  birds,  varies  a little  in  the  time 
of  its  appearance  and  disappearance ; 
actuated  wholly  by  the  influence  of  season, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  directs 
it  when  to  proceed  on  its  journey,  and 
when  to  stop.  It  is  the  present  sensa- 
tions that  influence  their  actions,  for  if 
the  weather  is  mild,  with  a south  or  south- 
west wind,  early  in  April,  for  a few  days. 
Swallows  and  Martins  appear.  So  in  the 
autumn,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  N ovem- 
ber,  some  continue  with  us  much  later 
than  otherwise.  If  at  these  periods  the 
weather  suddenly  changes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, numbers  perish  for  want  of  food. 
On  the  5th  of  November,  in  the  year  1805, 
we  observed  some  hundreds  of  Swallows 
and  Martins  flying  about  in  seai’ch  of  food, 
as  active  as  at  Midsummer,  but  the  whole 
of  their  time  was  occupied  in  collecting  a 
scanty  daily  subsistence,  for  the  wind  had 
heen  easterly,  with  boisterous  and  wet 
weather,  for  a fortnight  preceding ; so  that 
being  too  weak  to  migrate,  a great  many 
perished  or  were  killed,  being  so  reduced 
as  to  be  incapacitated  for  flight.  In  one 
instance  a dozen  or  more  were  taken  from 
a malt-kiln  where  they  had  taken  shelter ; 
some  were  dead,  others  dying,  and  yet  a 
little  food  was  found  in  their  gizzard. 
Those  who  had  discovered  a more  than 
usual  sheltered  situation,  and  were  able 
to  collect  sufficient  food,  survived  the  bad 
weather,  and  continued  with  us  (in  Devon- 
shire) till  after  the  middle  of  November, 
when,  by  a little  milder  weather,  they  re- 
cruited their  strength  sufficient  for  a 
voyage  to  the  Continent,  where  every  hour 
would  bring  them  a degree  or  two  nearer 
to  their  winter  quai-ters,  and  food  as 
rapidly  increase.  On  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  we  observed  the  last 
Swallow  ; and  in  no  one  instance  bad  we 
ever  before  seen  any  of  this  tribe  so  late  ; 
but  in  the  ‘ Monthly  Magazine  ’ for  March, 
1808,  Mr.  Greig  declares  that  ho  saw  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  Swallows  flying 
across  Wandsworth  Common,  in  a south- 
west direction,  on  the  Dth  of  last  December. 
Mr.  Bewick  relates  an  excellent  account  of 
the  experiments  of  a Mr.  Pearson  on  Swal- 
lows, with  a view  to  obtain  facts  with 
respect  to  the  absurd  obsolete  opinions 
concei-ning  their  winter  torpidity  and 


submersion.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
confinement  of  these  birds  was  that  at  no 
time  of  the  year  did  they  indicate  the 
smallest  tendency  to  torpidity,  much  less 
to  creep  into  an  element  which  from  their 
conformation  would  prove  an  everlasting 
sleep.  This  gentleman  concludes  his  ac- 
count by  observing,  “I  have  now,  Jan. 
20th,  1797,  in  my  house.  Great  Newport- 
street.  Long  Acre,  four  Swallows,  in  moult, 
in  as  perfect  health  as  any  birds  ever  ap- 
pear to  be  in  when  moulting.”  Those  who 
wish  to  be  informed  of  Mr.  Pearson’s 
treatment  of  these  birds,  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  health  for  three  or  four  years, 
may  obtain  instruction  by  consulting  Be- 
wick’s ‘ British  Birds,’  where  a full  account 
is  detailed.  At  present  we  shall  leave 
further  accounts  of  the  natural  history  of 
this  and  other  similar  bii’ds  for  another 
place,  where  the  subject  of  migration  will 
be  considered  at  large. 

Swallow,  House.  — See  Swallow,  Chim- 
ney. 

[Swallow,  Rufous.— Hu’undorufula,  Temm. 
Man.  d'Omith.  iii.  298.  Cape  Swallow, 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  566. — In  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for 
1853  Mr.  Eodd  records,  at  p.  3753,  that 
Mr.  Vingoe  had  observed  a Swallow  of  an 
uniform  copper-colour  over  the  whole  of 
the  under  parts  : the  bird  was  not  ob- 
tained, but  Mr.  Vingoe,  on  seeing  Mr. 
Gould’s  plate  of  the  Eufous  Swallow, 
thought  it  identical  with  the  bird  he  had 
seen.] 

[Swallow,  Severn.  — See  Martin,  Ameri- 
can.] 

Swallow,  Sand. — See  Martin,  Sand. 

Swallow,  Sea. — See  Tern,  Common. 

Swallow,  Sea,  Lesser. — See  Tern,  Lesser. 

[Swallow,  Spinetailed. — Fisher,  Zool.  1492. 
Acanthylis  caudacuta,  Gould,  Birds  of 
Australia,  fob,  vol.  ii.  PI.  10;  Jerdon, 
Birds  of  India,  i.  173.  Chcetura  Australis, 
Stephens,  Gont.  Shaw’s  General  Zoology, 
xiii.  76.  Chtetura  caudacuta,  Gould,  Hand- 
book of  the  Birds  of  Austr.dia,  i.  103. — 
“ Length  eight  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  eight  inches 
and  a half.  The  first  and  second  quill, 
feathers  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  the 
longest  in  the  wing.  The  wings,  when 
closed,  extend  full  three  inches  beyond 
the  spines  of  the  tail.  The  length  of  the 
gape  from  the  tip  of  the  under  mandible 
(wliich  appears  to  be  rather  the  lougest) 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  Length  of  the 
tarsus  tivo-oighths  of  an  inch,  and  of  the 
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middle  toe  to  the  end  of  the  claw  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  The  toes  placed 
three  before  and  one  behind,  the  latter 
being  however  situated  not  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shank. 
The  beak  short,  very  broad  at  the  base, 
and  black.  Front  and  upper  part  of  the 
eye  bordered  by  a line  of  stiff,  black, 
bristly  feathers.  Forehead  grayish  white ; 
crown  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  ui^per  side  of  the  tail-fea- 
thers shining  brown,  beautifully  varied 
with  purple  and  green  reflections ; back 
grayish  brown,  lightest  in  the  centre ; pri- 
mary and  secondary  wing-feathers  dull 
brown,  lightest  on  the  inner  web ; wing- 
coverts  darker ; the  innermost  feathers  of 
the  gi-eater  wing-coverts  being  more  or 
less  white  on  the  inner  web,  and  the  whole 
"ning  being  varied  with  reflections  of  pur- 
ple and  green.  The  tail  in  fonn  almost 
square ; the  feathers  ten  in  number,  the 
shaft  of  each  being  carried  beyond  the 
web,  and  forming  a short,  sharp  spine, 
which,  in  the  central  feathers,  rather  ex- 
ceeds one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
gradually  diminishes  towards  the  outside. 
The  chin,  throat,  and  under  toil-coverts 
white  ; breast,  belly,  and  under  surface  of 
tJie  tail-feathers  clove-brown  ; flanks  dark 
brown,  spotted  with  white;  legs,  toes,  and 
claws  dark  brown.”  — Fisher,  Zool.  14.02. 
This  bird  is  a native  of  Australia,  the 
south-east  portion  of  the  Himalayas,  Nepal, 
Sikim  and  Bootan,  occasionally  wandering 
into  Persia,  Arabia,  and  once  into  Eng- 
land, as  recorded  by  Mr.  Catchpool  in  the 
‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1840,  p.  1402.  Mr.  Catch- 
pool  says  : — “ It  was  shot  about  0 p.m.  on 
the  8th  of  this  month  (July),  by  a farmer’s 
son,  named  Peter  Covency,  in  the  parish 
of  Great  Horkesley,  about  four  miles  from 
Colchester ; he  saw  it  first  on  the  evening 
of  the  0th  : he  tells  me  it  occasionally  flew 
to  a great  height,  was  principally  engaged 
in  hawking  for  flies  over  a small  wood  and 
neighbouring  trees  ; being  only  wounded, 
it  cried  very  much  as  it  fell,  and,  when  he 
took  it  up,  clung  so  tightly  to  some  clover 
(it  was  in  a clover-lay)  as  to  draw  some 
stalks  from  the  ground  : it  is  evidently 
nearly  allied  to  the  Swallow,  and  its 
late  feeding  would  perhaps  show  some 
aflinity  to  the  Goatsucker:  the  protrading 
shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  are  singular.” 
The  singular  hj'pothesis  has  been  stalled 
that  this  bird  was  sent  over  in  the  flesh 
from  Australia,  in  order  to  deceive  Mr. 
Catchpool  : the  bird  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  late  Mr.  Yarrell,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Doubleday,  and  my- 
self, without  detecting  any  trace  of  de- 
ception : the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  its 
importation  in  the  flesh  must  therefore  be 
dismissed.] 


[Swallowtailed  Kite. — See  Kite,  Swallow- 
tailed.] 

•[Swan,  Bewick’s. — Yarrell,  iii.  198  (head 
only) ; Hewitson,  cxi.  390.  “ Cygnus  islan- 
dicus,  Brehm,  Vog.  Bents,  p.  832,  t.  41,  f. 
1.  Cygnus  minor.  Keys  d;  Bl.  WirbeUh. 
Eur.  p.  82 ; G.  R.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii.  p. 
010.  Cygnus  musicus  minor,  Schleg.  Rev. 
Grit,  des  Ois.  d’Eur.  p.  112.  Cygnus  mela- 
norhinus,  Naum.  Vog.  Beuts.  xi.  p.  497,  t. 
297.  Cygnus  Bewicku,  Yam-ell,  Lin.  Trans. 
1830,  j).  445.”  Synonymes  cited  from 
G.  E.  Gray’s  Museum  ‘ Catalogue  of  British 
Animals,’  Part*  iii.  p.  210.  — “ The  adult 
bird  is  of  a pime  unsullied  white ; the  base 
of  the  beak  orange-yellow  ; the  irides 
dark ; the  legs,  toes,  and  membranes  black. 
The  whole  length  is  from  three  feet  ten 
inches  to  four  feet  two  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  pri- 
mary twenty-one  inches ; the  second  and 
third  quill-feathers  longer  than  the  first 
and  fourth  ; tail-feathers  twenty ; in  young 
birds  I have  found  but  eighteen,  and  in 
one  instance  nineteen.” — Yarrell,  iii.  204. 
This  is  undoirbtedly  distinct  from  the 
Hooper  as  a species,  than  which  it  is  about 
one-third  less : it  appears  to  be  equaUy 
common  with  the  Hooper,  although  not  so 
frequently  observed.  Mr.  Blackwall,  in 
his  ‘ Eeseorches  in  Zoology,’  mentions  the 
occuiTence  of  several  flocks,  in  one  of 
w'hich  were  no  less  than  seventy-three  in- 
dividuals.] 

[Swan,  Black. — Gould,  Birds  of  Australia, 
fol.,  vii.  PI.  6.  C3^gnus  atratus,  Stephens, 
Cont.  of  Shaw’s  Gen.  Zool.  xii.  18.  Che- 
nopis  atrata,  Wagler,  in  Oken’s  Isis,  1832, 
p.  1234 ; Gould,  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of 
Australia,  ii.  340.  — “ The  whole  of  the 
plumage  brownish  black,  the  under  sur- 
face paler  than  the  upper ; the  feathers  of 
the  back  tipped  with  greyish  hiwyn ; pri- 
maries and  secondaries  pure  w'hite ; bill 
beauliful  pinky  scarlet,  crossed  near  the 
tip  with  a broad  band  of  white;  the  ex- 
tremities of  hotli  mandibles  ore  also 
white;  irides  scarlet;  eyelash  and  lores 
pinky  scarlet ; feet  black.” — Gould,  Hand- 
book of  Birds  of  Australia,  ii.  349.  This 
Australian  Swan  has  been  imported  in 
such  abundance,  breeds  so  freely,  and  so 
frequently  makes  its  escape,  that  it  will 
doubtless  become  a denizen  in  Europe : it 
is  already  very  frequently  seen  on  the 
Danube,  and  some  half-dozen  specimens 
are  rejiorted  to  have  been  kiEed  in  the 
British  Isles.] 

[Swan,  Changeless.  — Yarrell,  ui.  230 
(head  only).  Cygnus  immutabflis,  Yarrell, 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1838, 
p.  19.—  “ In  the  adult  bird  the  beak  is 
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reddish  orange ; tlie  nail,  lateral  margins, 
nostrils,  and  base  of  upper  mandible 
black  ; the  elongated  openings  of  the  nos- 
trils do  not  reach  the  black  colour  at  the 
base  of  the  beak  on  each  side,  but  are  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  orartge-colour  of 
the  beak;  the  tubercle  [atthe  base  of  the 
upper  mandible]  of  small  size  ; the  irides 
brown  ; the  head,  neck,  and  whole  of  the 
plumage  pure  white ; legs,  toes,  and  inter- 
vening membranes  slate-grey.” — Yarrell, 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  233.  The  cygnets,  instead 
of  being  of  the  smoky  grey-colour  so  fami- 
liar to  all  who  have  bred  the  Mute  or  Do- 
mestic Swan,  ore  of  a pure  white.  The 
species  ditferentiated  by  Mr.  yarrell,  as 
above,  has  not  been  adopted  by  continental 
ornithologists.] 


[Swan,  Common,  , 
[Swan,  Domestic.  | 


See  Swan,  Mute.] 


[ Swan,  Mute. — Yarrell,  iii.  209  (head  only). 
Anas  olor,  Pennant,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  221.  Cyg- 
nus  olor,  Temni.  Man.  d’Ornith.  ii.  830,  iv. 
529. — “ The  adult  bird  has  the  nail  at  the 
point  of  tiie  beak,  the  edge  of  the  man- 
dible on  each  side,  the  base,  the  lore  to 
the  eye,  the  orifice  of  the  nostifils,  and  the 
tubercle  [at  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible] black ; the  rest  of  the  beak  reddish 
orange ; the  irides  brown ; the  head,  neck, 
and  all  the  plumage  pure  white ; the  legs, 
toes,  and  interdiginal  membranes  black.” 
— Yarrell,  iii.  215.  The  Mute  Swan  is  so 
universally  domesticated  on  our  orna- 
mental waters,  breeds  so  freely,  and  is 
allowed  such  perfect  libei'ty,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely [difficult  to  decide  on  any  indi- 
viduals that  may  make  their  appearance, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  bred  in  a 
wild  state;  It  is  certain  that  this  species 
breeds  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  as  certainly 
not  in  Britain.] 

Swan,  Hooping.— See  Swan,  Whistling. 
[Swan,  Polish. — See  Swan,  Changeless.] 

Swan,  Whistling,  or  Wild  Swan, — [Tar- 
rell,  iii.  191 ; Hewitson,  cxi.  393.]  Anas 
Cygnus  (ferus),  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  191 ; Gmel. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  501;  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  833,  1; 
Cygnus  ferus,  Bris.  vi.  p.  292,  12,  t.  28 ; 
Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  439 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  130,  A. 
2 ; Will.  p.  272,  t.  09.  Cygne  sauvage, 
Buf.  ix.  p.  3.  Wild  Swan,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  204;  lb.  fol.  149,  t.  Addend.;  Will. 
Anyl.  p.  350,  t.  09  ; Edw.  1. 150.  Whistling 
Swan,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  409 ; Ib.  Sup.  p. 
75;  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  433 ; Sup.  p.  272; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  230  ; Wale.  Syn.  i. 
t.  55  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  19  ; Lath.'  Syn. 
Sup.  ii.  p.  341 ; Lin.  Trans.iv.p.  105,  t.  12, 
f.  12  (trachea) ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  p. 


272.  Provincial : Elk,  or  Plooper.  — This 
is  a very  distinct  species  from  the  Com- 
mon or  Mute  Swan,  of  which  we  shall 
take  notice  in  this  place  [merely  to  show 
the  difference ; for  as  that  bird  is  confined 
to  a half-domesticated  state,  and  is  real 
pi'operty,  it  cannot  claim  a place  amongst 
the  wild  or  native  birds  of  this  country. 
The  Whistling  Swan  is  infei-ior  in  size  to 
the  other  species ; the  weight  from  fifteen 
to  twenty -live  pounds ; length  four  feet 
ten  inches  ; breadth  seven  feet.  The  bill 
is  between  four  and  five  inches  in  length, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  yeUow  from  the 
base,  and  bare  of  feathers  up  to  the  eyes  ; 
the  end  part  is  black,  running  to  an  angle 
up  the  middle  ; irides  of  a very  light  yel- 
low. The  whole  plumage  is  of  a pure 
white ; in  some  there  are  a few  marks  of 
faint  rust-colour  on  the  head ; the  tail  con- 
sists of  twenty  feathers ; legs  black.  The 
tame  Swan  is  not  only  much  superior  in 
weight,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  by  a 
large  black  callous  knob  on  the  base  of  the 
bill ; but  the  more  essential  distinction  is 
in  the  extraordinary  convolution  of  the 
windpipe,  peculiar  to  the  Whistling  Swan. 
This  enters  a large  cavity  in  the  breast- 
bone, to  the  depth  of  more  than  two 
inches;  then  returns  and  forms  a junction 
with  the  lungs.  Dr.  Latham  has  given  a 
very  excellent  figure  of  this  wonderful 
formation,  in  an  essay  on  the  tracheae  of 
birds,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ‘ Lin- 
nean  Transactions.’  This,  which  both 
sexes  possess,  makes  a material  distinction 
in  the  two  species.  What  peculiar  use 
this  is  of  we  are  at  a loss  to  determine. 
The  Common  Swan  is  seldom  heard  to 
make  any  noise,  and  that  a very  faint  one ; 
whereas  this  bird  has  a prodigious  loud 
call  that  may  be  heard  to  a great  distance, 
which  it  frequently  utters  as  it  is  flying, 
and  resembles  greatly  that  of  the  Cuckow. 
Having  killed  one  of  this  species  out  of  a 
flock  of  ten  or  twelve,  its  companions  flew 
round  several  times,  making  a most  me- 
lancholy cry  before  they  flew  off.  This 
put  us  in  mind  of  the  solemn  dirge  of  the 
dying  Swan  described  by  the  ancient 
poets,  and  may  possibly  have  given  rise  to 
those  accounts ; only  by  them  it  is  mode 
to  be  sung  by  the  dying  bird.  This  species 
visits  the  lakes  of  Scotland  evei^  winter, 
but  comes  more  southward  only  in  severe 
weather ; some  few  ore  said  to  breed  in 
the  Orkney  Isles.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
northern  countries,  Iceland,  Lapland,  the 
desorts  of  Tartary  and  Siberia,  as  far  as 
Kamtschatka;  also  in  America;  and  not 
uncommon  at  Hudson’s  Bay.  Is  said  to 
lay  only  four  eggs. 

Siirn.EMENT.  — Doctor  Latham,  on  the 
authority  of  Doctor  Maton,  considers  the 
Whisthng  Swan  ns  indigenous  to  Dorset- 
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shire.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  his  ‘ West- 
ern Tour,’  remarks  that  he  saw  them  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Chesil  Bank  in  August. 
This  is  extremely  early  for  the  appearance 
of  this  species  on  our  coast,  and  had  we 
not  such  authority  we  should  he  inclined 
to  suppose  there  was  some  mistake,  espe- 
cially as  the  Mute  Swan  is  perhaps  in 
greater  abundance  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood than  in  any  port  of  England.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a wounded  bird  of 
this  species,  incapable  of  migrating  to  the 
arctic  regions  to  breed,  might  have  in- 
duced its  mate  to  remain  also  ; and  these 
might  find  security  amongst  the  great 
quantity  of  the  mute  species.  Such  an 
accident  only  would,  we  think,  prevent  the 
vernal  migration  of  the  Whistling  Swan. 
Ahbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  has  been  long 
famous  for  a large  Swanery,  at  present 
much  reduced,  there  not  being  above  six 
or  seven  hundred,  whereas  we  are  told 
that  formerly  there  were  as  many  thou- 
sands. The  present  proprietor  of  these 
birds  is  Lord  Ilchester.  Many  ridiculous 
stories  have  been  told  of  the  great  strength 
a Swan  possesses  in  his  wings,  and  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  approach  the  nest  of 
this  bird,  for  a blow  from  its  wing  has 
been  known  to  fracture  a man’s  thigh.  It 
is  high  time  such  absurdities  should  he 
erased  in  this  philosophical  age  ; and  that 
the  mind  of  man  should  reason  before  he 
continues  to  relate  such  accounts,  only 
calculated  to  frighten  children.  Let  the 
hones  of  the  wing  of  the  Swan  be  ex- 
amined, and  compared  with  that  of  the 
thigh  of  a man,  or  even  of  his  arm  (for  it 
is  well  known  the  size  and  strength  of 
muscles  are  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  hone),  and  it  will  he  evident  that  it 
■would  be  as  impossible  for  a Swan  to 
break  a man’s  arms  as  it  would  he  to  break 
his  head  with  a reed.  The  bone  of  a man’s 
arm  would  hear  a weight  or  pressure  fifty 
times  as  great  as  the  hone  of  a Swan’s 
■wing;  how  then  is  the  inferior  in  size 
and  strength  to  break  the  superior  with- 
out at  least  being  itself  fractured  ? The 
pectoral  muscles  of  all  birds  are  propor- 
tionably  stronger  than  the  same  muscles 
in  the  human  frame,  weight  for  weight; 
but  their  hones,  on  account  of  their  neces- 
sary levity,  are  thin,  tuhulai’,  and  conse- 
quently brittle,  and  ill  calculated  forpaitial 
concussion,  though  admirably  suited  for 
general  and  equal  pressure  against  the 
yielding  atmosphere.  It  should  also  be 
recollected  that  a bird  is  incapable  of 
striking  with  any  degree  of  force  while  all 
his  quill-feathers  ai-e  perfect,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  against  such  a surface  being 
too  great  to  allow  of  its  moving  with  suf- 
ficient velocity  to  inflict  any  sensible  pain : 
to  give  the  greatest  impetus  the  feathers 


should  he  cut  short,  as  in  the  game  Cock 
trimmed  for  fighting,  the  power  of  whose 
■wings  is  greatly  augmented  by  such  a re- 
duction of  surface.  When  we  have  taken  a 
Swan  by  the  wing,  we  felt  no  uneasiness 
for  the  safety  of  our  own  arms,  hut  greatly 
alarmed  for  fear  in  the  struggle  we  might 
break  the  wing  of  the  Swan  : and  we  are 
quite  convinced  that  the  face  alone  need 
be  guarded  against  the  pinion  of  any  such 
bird.  The  more  enlightened  part  of  our 
readers  will  pardon  this  digression,  if  such 
it  can  he  called,  as  it  must  be  their  wish 
as  much  as  ours  to  find  such  nursery 
stories  abolished  from  the  pages  of  Natural 
History.  Those  who,  like  Bufibn,  can 
suppose  that  the  Tame  or  Mute  Swan  is 
descended  from  the  Whistling  species  (im- 
properly called  the  Wild  Swan),  should 
consult  the  internal  structure  of  the  two 
birds,  as  well  as  the  external  appearance, 
and  their  notes ; and  with  such  a know- 
ledge all  doubts  will  cease.  The  singular 
flexure  in  the  trachea  of  this  species  has 
long  been  known  to  mark  a strong  dis- 
tinction, a very  good  figure  of  which  may 
be  consulted  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  ‘ Transactions 
of  the  Liunosan  Society,’  showing  the  ca- 
vity in  the  keel  of  the  breast-hone,  into 
which  it  is  received,  and  its  returning  to 
enter  the  chest  or  thorax,  in  order  to  com- 
municate with  the  lungs.  At  the  time 
that  jjaper  on  the  trachea  of  birds  was 
written  it  was  not  known  that  there  was 
any  sexual  difference  in  the  structure  and 
situation  of  the  trachea ; nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  any  writer  has  noticed  the  very 
great  dissimilarity  of  this  part  in  the  two 
sexes.  The  figure  referred  to  represents  a 
section  of  the  keel  of  the  breast-bone  of 
the  female,  showing  the  flexure  of  the 
trachea  in  its  carity,  which  usually  enters 
about  two  inches  and  a half,  or  three 
inches  at  furthest,  and  then  returns,  there 
being  no  excavation  in  the  hone  beyond. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  male,  the  trachea 
extends  down  the  cavity  of  the  keel,  and 
afterwards  enters  the  breast-bone,  where 
there  is  no  longer  room  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  keel,  and  there  the  flexure  is 
constrained  to  change  its  direction  from  a 
vertical  to  a horizontal  position,  becoming 
orbicular,  by  being  greatly  extended  late- 
rally, and  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast-bone  quite  down  to  the 
sternum.  Thus  the  lower  part  of  the 
cavity  that  receives  the  trachea  is  very 
convex  on  the  inside,  and  the  hone  so  ex- 
tremely thin  and  membranaceous  that 
through  it  the  fiexuous  course  of  the 
trachea  is  easily  defined.  The  lower  part 
of  the  keel  of  the  breast-hone,  where  the 
trachea  turns,  in  order  to  take  a horizontal 
direction,  is  much  broader  than  in  the  fe- 
male, although  the  specimen  from  which 
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this  description  is  taken  is  a male  of  the 
first  j’ear  in  its  brown  plumage,  and  the 
trachea  is  not  above  two-thu'ds  of  the  size 
of  that  of  the  old  female  (with  which  wo 
have  compared  it),  at  the  part  which  re- 
turns from  the  keel  and  enters  the  thorax ; 
and  from  the  comparison  of  the  otlier 
parts  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  part 
will  even,  in  maturity,  be  found  smaller  in 
the  male,  in  order  to  be  better  accommo- 
dated where  it  takes  the  horizontal  flexure 
in  the  thin  part  of  the  breast-bone.  The 
branch! , however,  are  larger,  and  the  bony 
part  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  trachea, 
to  which  the  branchial  tubes  are  attached, 
is  not  so  much  compressed.  As  the  trachea 
of  the  male  goes  down  to  the  end  of  the 
breast-bone,  which  in  this  young  bird  is 
full  six  inches,  and  in  the  old  female  it 
only  enters  at  farthest  three  inches,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  at  least  six 
inches  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
trachea  between  the  sexes,  independent 
of  what  may  be  occasioned  by  the  natural 
superiority  of  size  in  the  adult  male. 
Several  species  of  birds  haw  a lengthened 
and  flexuous  trachea,  and  amongst  the 
British  the  Wood  Grous,  the  Spoonbill, 
and  the  Crane,  but  the  latter  is  the  only 
one,  besides  the  Swan,  that  has  hitherto 
been  observed  to  have  the  trachea  enter  a 
cavity  in  the  breast-bone.  We  must  not 
omit  in  this  place  to  remark  a cii'cum- 
stance  that  clearly  shows  what  Nature  will 
perform  in  order  to  restore  her  works  that 
have  been  deranged  by  accident.  A wounded 
Swan  was  sent  to  us  by  the  same  kind 
friend  from  whom  the  other  living  speci- 
men was  received ; but  this  unfortunate 
creature  had  a most  complicated  fracture 
in  the  bone  of  the  wing,  near  the  body.  It 
lived  for  about  four  months,  fed  heartily 
till  within  a short  time  of  its  deatli,  and  at 
that  period  the  wound  in  the  wing  cer- 
tainly did  not  affect  its  health ; but  it 
never  got  up  in  flesh,  and  the  direct  oc- 
casion of  its  decease  appeared  to  be  a flux. 
Curious  to  know  what  Nature  had  done 
with  the  fractured  bone,  the  wound  was 
examined,  and  we  found  a large  fragment 
of  the  os  humeri,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
still  projecting  through  the  skin,  but 
which  was  surrounded  by  a callous,  like 
a tooth  in  its  socket,  that  protected  the 
flesh  from  its  sharp  and  ragged  edges. 
When  this  was  removed  we  found  that 
about  an  inch  of  the  remaining  stump  of 
the  os  humeri,  attached  to  the  ulna  and 
radius  of  the  fore  wing,  had  deflected,  and 
the  joint  become  nearly  motionless ; but 
what  surprised  us  most  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  joint  forming  at  the 
fractured  ])art.  The  joint  had  greatly  en- 
larged, and  had  shot  out  strong  cartilages, 
to  unite  with  the  fractured  end  of  the 


interior  part  of  the  os  humeri,  the  point  of 
which  was  also  enlarged  and  closed.  An 
union  was  thus  formed  at  the  lower  part, 
and  the  commencement  of  a socket  in  one, 
to  receive  the  head  of  the  other,  was  evi- 
dent, and  a motion  was  obtained  upon 
these  points  of  contact,  and  no  doubt  a 
rude  joint,  properly  inosculated,  would 
have  been  formed  so  soon  as  the  large 
splinter  had  been  removed,  and  which  in 
a little  time  would  have  been  naturally 
effected,  for  it  had  risen  considerably  by 
the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  joint.  Upon 
a further  dissection  of  the  body  a bullet, 
the  size  of  a pea  (the  same  probably  which 
had  fractured  the  wing),  was  found  to 
have  entered  the  flesh  on  the  same  side  of 
the  body,  and  lodged  between  the  ribs. 
Within  the  body,  in  the  direction  of  the 
bullet,  a large  unnatural  substance  of  the 
size  and  figure  of  a hen’s  egg,  and  of  the 
colour  of  liver,  was  observed  between  the 
liver  and  the  gizzard.  This  was  doubtless 
formed  by  the  extravasated  blood  caused 
by  the  contusion,  and  had  not  been  taken 
up  by  the  absorbent  vessels.  This  oval 
body  was  enveloped  in  a membrane,  and 
was  attached  to  both  the  liver  and  the 
gizzard,  by  an  extension  of  its  surround- 
ing membrane,  and  by  that  means  held  in 
one  place.  It  was  tender,  fragile,  and 
more  dry  in  its  consistence  than  liver, 
though  similar  in  colour  when  first  di- 
vided by  the  knife,  but  by  its  rapid  ab- 
Roi’ption  of  oxygen,  on.exposing  the  inte- 
rior part  to  the  ah’,  it  became  in  a few 
minutes  of  a bright  red ; a circumstance 
that  proves  its  sanguineous  property,  as 
blood  is  known  to  powerfully  attract  0x3'- 
gen,  and  by  its  chemical  union  the  change 
of  colour  to  a bright  red  is  effected.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  so 
large  a portion  of  coagulated  blood  should 
have  preserved  its  living  principle  without 
vessels,  so  generally  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  vitality  : but  as  it  retained  the 
vital  spark  for  four  months  there  can  bo 
no  reason  for  supposing  it  would  have 
vanished  but  with  the  life  of  the  animal. 
After  this  body  had  been  exposed  some 
days  to  the  air,  it  became  putrid  like  all 
other  animal  matter,  divested  of  its  vital 
principle.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  blood, 
or  the  circulating  fluid  of  an  animal,  re- 
tains in  itself  a large  portion  of  that  which 
is  its  office  to  convoy  to  the  system  in  sup- 
poi't  of  life ; and  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  is  perhaps  the  only  animal 
matter  capable  of  retaining  vitality  with- 
out organization,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
is  not  corruptible  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Besides  the  double  flexure  in 
the  trachea,  and  the  large  cavity  in  the 
keel  of  the  breast-bone  for  its  reception, 
in  this  species,  another  singuloi’  and 
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specific  character  has  lately  been  discovered, 
not  before  noticed  we  believe.  This  is  a 
small  corneous  spur  at  the  end  of  the 
alula  spuria ; it  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  a little  arcuated.  To  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Henry  Boys  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  notice  of  this  circumstance,  and  have 
since  observed  it  in  a Swan  of  the  first 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  older  birds ; but  it 
is  not  easily  discernible  amongst  the  fea- 
thers, though  sufficiently  conspicuous 
when  they  are  removed.  The  Australasian 
Cassowary  has  a similar  spur  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  diminutive  useless  wing.  A 
female  Whistling  Swan  shot  near  Bridge- 
water,  in  the  year  1805,  got  the  better  of 
her  wound,  and  was  kept  by  Mr.  Stone 
with  his  Geese  for  nearly  two  years,  during 
which  time  she  laid  one  egg : and  we  here 
beg  leave  to  record  our  public  acknow- 
ledgment to  that  gentleman  for  his  polite- 
ness in  presenting  to  us  both  the  bird  and 
the  egg.  But  we  must  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  much  is  due  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  Anstice,  at  whose  insti- 
gation this  acceptable  present  was  made. 
This  beautiful  and  docile  bml  is  now  alive 
and  in  high  health,  living  with  many  other 
sorts  of  Ducks  in  the  greatest  harmony. 
Towards  the  spring  she  becomes  more 
clamorous,  and  impatient  of  confinement ; 
but  at  all  times  will  approach  those  per- 
sons in  the  habit  of  feeding  her,  and  mil 
take  food  from  the  hand,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  those  xfiaiutive  and  harmonious 
notes  for  which  the  species  have  been  re- 
mai'kable,  and  w'hich  is  always  attended 
with  a singular  jerk  of  the  head.  She 
usually  carries  her  neck  straight  and  erect, 
either  upon  the  water  or  when  stationary 
on  land;  but  in  w'alking  the  head  is 
lowered,  and  the  neck  reclining  over  the 
back.  In  the  season  of  love  she  frequently 
Haps  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
would  undoubtedly  fly  if  the  precaution  of 
annually  cutting  the  feathers  of  one  wing 
was  omitted;  for  whatever  might  have 
been  the  wound  that  was  the  cause  of  cap- 
tivity, Nature  has  performed  a perfect 
cure.  Her  nature  is  gentle,  timid,  and 
sociable  ; will  follow  those  with  w'hom  she 
is  acquainted  from  one  side  of  the  mena- 
gerie to  the  other,  especially  ladies  of  the 
family  dressed  in  white  ; is  often  turned 
out  of  her  course  by  a pugnacious  male 
Shieldrake,  and  acts  only  offensively  when 
food  is  the  object,and  then  only  where  re- 
sentment is  not  expected.  She  eats  but 
little  grass  on  land,  but  will  devour  aquatic 
plants  oecasioniillj’’ ; barley,  however,  is 
her  principal  food,  and  she  never  attempts 
to  touch  bread  which  is  sometimes  throwm 
to  other  birds ; nor  w'ill  she  devour  small 
fish,  which  some  of  the  diving  Ducks 
greedily  eat.  The  base  of  the  bill  in  this 


specimen  is  as  usual  in  adults,  of  a bright 
yellow.  Whether  from  age  or  what  other 
cause  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the 
Swan  differs  materially  in  the  colour  of 
its  irides  ; in  some  they  are  pale  yellow,  in 
others  dusky.  It  is  evidently  not  a sexual 
distinction,  since  we  have  noticed  both 
sexes  with  dark  irides.  If  it  is  the  effect  of 
age,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  age 
the  iris  becomes  pale,  since  the  live  Swan 
in  our  possession,  whose  irides  are  dusky, 
has  never  made  any  change  in  that  part 
since  it  was  taken,  eight  years  since,  and 
the  bird  was  then  matured,  although  its 
age  could  not  be  known.  The  egg  is  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  being  not 
near  so  large  as  that  of  a China  Goose,  and 
is  regularly  oval ; about  three  inches  long, 
and  of  a ferruginous-colour,  with  some 
white  blotches  about  the  middle,  appearing 
as  if  artificially  stained.  The  j oung  of  this 
species  are  brown  in  their  plumage  for  the 
first  year ; one  which  we  examined  on  the 
Cth  of  March,  1809,  and  which  measured 
three  feet  - eight  inches  in  length,  and 
weighed  eight  pounds  and  a quarter,  had 
the  bin  flesh-colour  at  the  base : hides 
dusky.  The  feathers  on  the  forehead  and 
before  the  eyes  dull  orange ; the  rest  of 
the  head,  and  upper  neck  behind,  brow-n  : 
the  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  rufous  : 
the  lower  neck  behind,  the  upper  pai-ts  of 
the  body,  scapulars,  coverts,  and  tail  cine- 
reous-grey. 

[Swan  Wild. — See  Swan,  Whistling.] 

Swart-Back.  — See  Gull,  Great  Black- 
backed. 

Swift. — [Yarrell,  ii.  270 ; Hewitson,  Ixv. 
267.]  Hirundo  Apus,  Lin.  Sysf.  i.  p.  344, 
0 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  1020 ; Raii  Syn.  p. 
72,  A.  4 ; Will.  p.  156,  t.  39  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii. 
p.  582,  32  ; Bris.  u.  p.  512,  15  ; Ih.  8yo,  i. 
p.  301.  Le  grand  Martinet,  Buf.  vi.  p. 
643.  Swift,  Br.  Zool.  u.  No.  171,  t.  57 ; 
II).  fol.  97;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  334;  Will. 
Angl.  p.  214,  t.  39  ; Albin,  ii.  t.  55  . Lath. 
Syn.  iv.  p.  584,  34 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii. 
t.  126  ; Wale.  Syn.  t.  254;  Pult.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  13.  Pro\’incial : Screech,  or  Screech 
Martin ; Black  Martin.  — This  species  of 
Swallow  is  nearly  an  ounce  in  weight ; 
length  near  eight  inches ; breadth  about 
eighteen.  The  bill  is  black ; irides  dusky. 
The  whole  plumage  is  black,  except  the 
chin,  which  is  whitish  ; the  wings  (ire  ex- 
tremely long  in  proportion,  and  the  legs 
so  short  that  it  rises  from  the  ground  with 
difficulty;  the  tail  is  forked;  legs  and 
toes  black.  It  has  four  toes,  all  placed 
forward.  In  this  particular  it  deviates 
from  one  of  the  characters  of  the  Swallow 
genus.  The  S^vift  makes  its  appearance 
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with  us  later  than  either  of  the  other  spe- 
cies ; seldom  is  seen  till  May ; frequents 
steeples,  towers,  and  other  lofty  buildings, 
in  the  holes  of  which  it  makes  its  nest ; 
but  will  sometimes  build  under  the  tiles 
of  houses  aud  barns.  The  nest  is  made  of 
dried  grass,  lined  with  feathers,  which  the 
birds  collect  on  wing,  sweeping  it  off  the 
ground  in  a dexterous  manner ; for  it 
rarely  alights  on  the  ground  for  any  pur- 
pose. Like  the  Swallow,  it  sips  the  water 
as  it  skims  over  the  surface,  and  at  the 
same  time  picks  up  flies  therefrom.  It 
lays  only  two  white  eggs,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  larger  than  that  of  the  Swallow ; 
and  while  the  female  is  sitting  the  male  is 
continually  flying  to  and  from  the  spot, 
making  a screeching  noise,  which  is  the 
only  note  it  has.  At  night  both  sit  upon 
the  nest,  or  at  least  roost  in  the  same  hole. 
In  very  warm  weather  these  birds  soar  to 
a great  height,  but  in  cold  or  moist  weather 
fly  low  in  search  of  flies  and  other  winged 
insects,  which  at  that  time  cannot  ascend. 
By  the  middle  of  August  these  wholly  dis- 
appear, which  is  a month  before  the  other 
species.  It  is  said  to  inhabit  the  greater 
part  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  has  been 
found  in  some  parts  of  America,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

[Swift,  Alpine. — Yarrell,  ii.  276  ; Hewit- 
8on,  Ixv.  269.  Hirundo  Melba,  Linn.  Syst. 
Nat.  i.  345.  Cypselus  Melba,  Illiger,  Prod. 
Man.  et  Av.  p.  230.  Cypselus  alpinus, 
Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  i.  433. — “ The  beak 
is  black,  aud  longer  in  proportion  than  in 
the  Common  Swift ; the  irides  blackish 
brown ; the  top  of  the  head,  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  aU  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body,  wings,  and  tail  nearly  uniform  hair- 
brown  ; chin,  throat,  breast,  and  belly 
white ; a band  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast ; the  thighs,  vent,  and  under 
tail-coverts  hair-brown ; feathers  on  the 
legs  brown ; toes  orange-brown  ; claws 
dark  brown.  The  whole  length  of  the 
bird,  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the 
end  of  the  feathers  of  the  tail,  which  are 
forked  and  veiy  stiff,  is  eight  inches  and 
three-eighths.  From  the  cai’pal  joint  of 
the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  longest  fea- 
ther eight  inches  and  five-eighths ; the 
wings  when  closed  reach  two  inches  be- 
yond the  forked  tail ; the  second  quill- 
feather  the  longest  in  the  wing  ; the  first 
feather  a little  longer  than  the  third  ; the 
shafts  of  all  black.”  — Yarrell,  ii.  278. 
This  species  is  a native  of  the  islands  and 


shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  breeding  in 
the  rocky  mountains  of  Spain  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Alps  ; but  is  entirely  un- 
known in  the  more  northern  countries 
of  Europe  : it  rejmirs  to  Africa  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  five  specimens  of  the  Alpine 
Swift  in  Britain  ; the  first  was  killed  early 
in  June,  1820,  by  the  bailiff  of  Mi\  Hol- 
ford,  at  Kingsgate,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hale,  of 
Alderley.  In  the  ‘ Note-book  of  a Natu- 
ralist,’ as  quoted  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  it  is 
stated,  at  p.  226,  that  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, 1830,  a very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Alpine  Swift  flew  into  a room  at  Dover. 
Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  another  specimen 
shot  near  Buckenham  Church,  in  Norfolk, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1831,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  T.  Fulcher, 
of  Old  Buckenham.  In  the  ‘ Dublin  Penny 
Journal  ’ of  March,  1833,  there  is  a record 
of  a rare  bird  killed  at  Eathfarnham,  near 
Dublin,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Warren,  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Sinclaire  examined 
it,  and  found  it  to  be  a specimen  of  the 
Alpine  Swift : the  specimen  was  obtained 
off  Cape  Clear,  several  miles  from  land.  A 
specimen  is  recorded  both  by  Mr.  Macgil- 
livray  and  Mr.  YarreU  to  have  been  picked 
up  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  in  July, 
1838.  Mr.  Macgillivray  records,  in  his 
‘ History  of  British  Birds  ’ (iii.  613),  that 
Mr.  Harley,  of  Leicester,  saw  an  Alpine 
Swift  on  the  wing  on  the  23rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1839.  Mr.  Thompson  records,  in  his 
‘ Natural  History  of  Ireland’  (i.  418)  that 
a specimen  of  the  Alpine  S\vift  was  shot 
near  Doneraile,  in  the  County  Cork,  in 
June,  1844  or  1845.  In  the  ‘Zoologist’ 
for  1852  Mr.  Ellman  informs  us,  at  p. 
3330,  that  a bird  of  this  species  was 
knocked  down  by  a boy,  while  sitting  on  a 
rail,  at  St.  Leonard’s,  in  Sussex : the  bird 
was  stuffed,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  Chemist,  of  St.  Leonard’s. 
In  the  volume  for  1864  it  is  recorded,  at 
p.  8955,  by  Dr.  Alcock,  that  a specimen 
was  taken  during  divine  service  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Hulme,  Manchester,  on 
Sunday,  the  18th  of  October,  1863  : it  was 
stuffed,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
C.  R.  Jones.] 

Swine-Pipe. — See  Redwing. 

[Swiftfoot,  Creamcoloured,  — See  Plover, 
Creamcoloured.] 
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Tang-Whaap. — See  ‘Wliimbrel. 

tS  or  Tarret. } Common. 

TaiTOck. — See  Gull,  Tarrock. 

[Tatler,  Yellowshanked. — See  Sandpiper, 
YeUowshanked.] 

[Tawny  Bunting. — See  Bunting,  Snow.] 

[Tawny  Owl. — See  Owl,  Tawny.] 

Teal. — [ Farrell,  iii.  282 ; Hewitson,  cxiv. 
410.]  Anas  Crecca,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  204, 
33  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  532  ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p. 
872, 100 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  360  ; Lin. 
Trans,  iv.  p.  108,  t.  13,  f.  1 (trachea) ; Be- 
wick, Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  376.  Querquedula 
secunda  Aldr,  Raii  Syn.  p.  147,  A.  6 ; Ib. 
102,  14 ; Ib.  148,  9 (fern.) ; Will.  p.  290,  t. 
74.  Quei’quedula  minor,  Bris.  vi.  p.  436, 
32,  t.  40,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  475.  Petite 
Sai’celle,  Buf.  ix.  p.  265,  t.  17,  18.  Com- 
inon  Teal,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  290 ; Ib.  fol.  t. 
Addend. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  577,  P. ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  6,  t.  74;  Albin,  i.  t.  100;  Hayes, 
Br.  Birds,  t.  29  ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  651,  88 ; 
Sup.  p.  276  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii.  t.  260  ; 
Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  76  ; Bull.  Cat.  Dorset,  p. 
21.  Vae.  : Anas  Circia,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
204,  34  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  533  ; Raii  Syn. 
p.  148,  7 ; Will.  p.  291,  t.  76.  Querquedula 
oestiva,  Bris.  vi.  p.  445,  33  ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p. 
477.  Sai’ceUe  d’ete,  Buf.  ix.  p.  268.  Anas 
Balbul,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  443,  124  ? Sum- 
mer Teal,  Will.  Angl.  p.  378,  t.  76  ; Albin, 
ii.  t.  103, 104;  Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  552,  89. — 
This  species  of  Duck  weighs  about  twelve 
ounces  ; length  fourteen  inches  and  a half. 
The  bill  is  black ; iiides  light  hazel.  Head 
and  neck  bay ; on  the  side  of  the  head  a 
green  patch  passing  backwards,  bordered 
beneath  with  a whitish  line ; the  lower 
part  of  the  hind  neck,  upper  part  of  the 
back,  and  part  of  the  scapulars,  as  well  as 
the  sides  of  the  body,  a mixture  of  black 
and  white  in  fine  undulated  lines ; lower 
part  of  the  neck  before  and  breast  whitish, 
marked  with  roundish  spots  of  black; 
belly  of  the  same  colour,  without  spots; 
vent  black,  bounded  with  buff-colour ; 
wing-coverts  brown  ; quills  dusky  ; some 
of  the  secondaries  wholly  black,  and  others 
glossy  green,  on  their  outer  webs,  forming 
a speculum  on  the  wing ; the  coverts  im- 
mediately over  these  are  tipped  with  white; 
the  tail  is  cuneiform,  consisting  of  sixteen 


brown  feathers,  edged  with  whitish ; legs 
dusky  brown.  The  female  has  the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  sides  of  the  body  brown, 
the  feathers  more  or  less  edged  with 
whitish  ; belly  and  vent  white  ; speculum 
in  the  wing  like  the  male.  The  male  of 
this  species  has  a bony  labyrinth  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  windpipe.  The  Teal  is 
the  smallest  of  the  Duck  tribe.  It  comes 
to  us  in  winter,  and  freqrfents  our  fresh 
waters  in  small  flocks.  Many  are  caught 
in  the  decoys ;'  some  few  breed  with  us. 
Mr.  White,  in  his  ‘ Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bome,’  mentions  young  Teal  having  been 
taken  on  the  verge  of  a pond  in  Wolmer 
Forest.  It  is  also  said  to  breed  in  the 
mosses  about  Carlisle ; and  we  are  in- 
formed they  have  been  knowm  to  breed  in 
confinement.  The  nest  is  not  uncommon 
in  France.  It  is  made  of  rushes  hned  with 
down,  placed  on  the  side  of  a pond  so  as 
to  rise  or  fall  with  the  water.  The  eggs 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a Pigeon,  of 
a dirty  white,  spotted  with  brown.  This 
bird,  like  most  of  the  Duck  tribe,  is  sub- 
ject to  variety,  which  has  occasioned  it  to 
be  made  into  two  or  three  species,  to  one 
of  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Sum- 
mer Teal. 

Supplement. — The  labjuinth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trachea  of  the  Teal  is  very  small, 
of  a bony  texture,  but  very  thin,  and  of  a 
suborbicular  shape,  about  the  size  of  a pea. 

Teal,  African. — Supplement. — Anas  Afri- 
can a,  Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  529 ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
876.  Surcelle  d’Egypte,  Buf.  ix.  p.  273 ; 
PI.  Enl.  1000.  African  Teal,  Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  555.  — There  appears  much  rea- 
son for  behe\ing  that  this  and  the 
Nyroca  Duck  are  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  and  which  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
preceding  pages  were  considered  as  differ- 
ing only  in  sex  from  the  Ferruginous  Duck 
of  Mr.  Pennant.  We  are  assured  that 
several  of  the  Nyroca  have  been  lately 
bought  in  London. 

Teal,  Cricket. — See  Garganey. 

Teal,  Summer. — See  Teal  and  Garganey. 

Teeting.— See  Lark,  Tit. 


Tee-Whaap. 

Teewit  or  Teuchit. 


See  Lapwing. 


[Temminck’s  Sandpiper,  Stint  or  Tringa. 
— See  Sandpiper,  Temminck’s.] 
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TENGMALM’S  OWL, 


[Tengmalm's  Owl.  — See  Owl,  Teng- 
malm’s.] 

Tem. — A gemis  of  birds,  the  characters 
of  which  are  : Bill  sti-ait,  slender,  sharp- 
pointed.  Nostrils  linear.  Tongue  slen- 
der, sharp.  Wings  very  long.  Tail  forked. 
Feet  small,  webbed.  Back  toe  small. 

[Tem,  Arctic. — Yarrell,  iii.  512 ,-  Hewit- 
san,  cxxxiii.  481.  Sterna  arctica,  Temm. 
Man.  d’Ornith.  ii.  458 ; Selby,  Brit.  Ornith. 
ii.  473. — ••  Bill  from  the  foi-ehead  to  the 
tip  one  inch  and  two-eighths  long,  with 
the  upper  mandible  arched ; colour  arte- 
rial blood-red  (in  some  specimens  the  ex- 
treme tip  is  blackish  red).  Forehead, 
crown,  and  long  occipital  feathers  intense 
black.  Chin,  and  line  bordering  the  black 
cap,  white.  Neck,  breast,  and  the  whole 
of  the  upper  and  under  plumage,  deep 
pearl-grey.  Outer  web  of  the  first  quill 
black,  'except  about  an  inch  near  to  the 
tip,  which  is  grey ; those  of  the  other 
quills  having  pearl-grey  tips,  and  exhibit- 
ing a silky  lustre.  Tail  white  and  much 
forked ; the  exterior  feather  on  each  side 
having  its  outer  web  blackish  grey  ; those 
of  the  rest  being  pale  ;peaii-grey.  Wings, 
when  closed,  reaching  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  Legs  and  feet  deep  arterial  blood-red. 
Tarsi  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Claws  black.  The  winter  plumage  of  this 
hird  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The 
young,  when  fully  fiedged,  have  the  auri- 
culars  and  occiput  greyish  black.  The 
upper  parts  pearl-grey,  with  the  tips  of 
the  feathers  pale  yellowish  grey.  The 
under  parts  white.”  — Selby,  ii.  474.  Al- 
though the  Arctic  Tem  is  not  mentioned 
by  Montagu,  it  appears  to  j?e  a regular 
summer  visitor  in  the  North  of  England 
and  in  Scotland.  It  breeds  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  Fem  Islands,  where  it  was  for 
many  years  supposed  to  be  the  Common 
Tem  (Sterna  Hirundo).  The  eggs — two, 
three  or  four  in  number — are  laid  on  the 
bare  sand  or  gravel,  and  are  placed  so  near 
together  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  without 
treading  on  them.  The  colony  occupies  a 
large  space  on  the  islet  selected,  and  the 
eggs  vary  much  ; the  prevailing  colour  is 
oUve-green,  -with  dark  blotches  and  mark- 
ings.] 

Tem,  Black. — [Yarrell,  iii.  628;  Hew- 
iUon,  cxxxv.  488.]  Sterna  fissipes,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  228,  7 ; Gmel.  Syat.  ii.  p.  (ilO ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  810,  23.  Sterna  nigra,  Bris. 
vi.  p.  211,  4 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  417  ; Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  810  ; Lin.  Syst.  Larus  niger  Gesneri, 
Raii  Syn.  p.  131,  A.  3 ; yVill.  p.  200.  La- 
rus niger  fidipes  alis  longioribus  Aldr.  Raii 
Syn.  p.  131,  4 ; Will.  p.  270,  v.  t.  08.  La- 
rus minor,  fidipes  nostros,  Raii  Syn.  p. 


132,  A.  0 ; Will.  p.  270,  iv.  Hirondelle 
de  mer  noire,  ou  I’Epouventail,  Buf.  viii. 
p.  341*  Black  Tern,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
256  ; Ib.  fol.  145,  t.  L.*  1,  f.  1 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  450 ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p. 
300,  22,— p.  307,  A.  p Slip.  p.  267  ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  206 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t. 
122 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  74 ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  p.  203.  Lesser  Sea  Swallow, 
Albin,  ii.  t.  89.  Provincial : Cloven-footed 
Gull ; Scare  Crow ; Stem  ; Car  Swallow. — 
This  species  is  less  than  the  Common 
Tern  ; weight  about  two  ounces  and  three- 
quarters  ; length  ten  inches.  Bill  black ; 
irides  dusky.  Forehead,  sides  of  the  head 
beneath  the  eyes,  throat,  and  fore  part  of 
the  neck  white  ; the  rest  of  the  head,  back 
of  the  neck,  and  under  part  of  the  body 
black;  back,  wings,  and  tail  deep  ash- 
colour  ; vent  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; 
the  tail  is  less  forked  than  in  either  of  the 
other  species ; the  outer  feathers  edged 
with  white  ; legs  dull  red,  the  webs  much 
indented  or  semipalmated.  In  some  the 
forehead  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  are 
mottled  with  black ; and  as  most  authors 
have  omittad,  or  at  least  have  not  made 
mention  of,  any  white  on  the  forehead, 
such  is  probably  another  variety.  The  fe- 
male has  no  white  about  the  head.  The 
Black  Tern  has  all  the  actions  and  man- 
ners of  the  other  species,  but  seems  to 
prefer  fresh -water  fish  and  insects  to  ma- 
rine. It  breeds  on  the  verge  of  pools  in 
swampy  places,  and  never,  that  we  could 
trace,  on  the  sea-shore,  but  frequently  re- 
mote from  the  sea.  It  is  found  on  the 
fenny  parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire, and  is  called  at  this  last  place  Car 
Swallow.  Is  plentiful  about  the  reedy 
pools  on  Romney  Marsh  in  Kent,  where 
they  first  appear  the  latter  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  and  breed  in  the  sedgy 
places  on  the  verge  of  the  pools ; and 
though  very  near-  the  sea,  is  rarely  seen 
on  the  shores  till  after  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  then  not  commonly.  It  lays 
three  or  four  Rght  olive -brown  eggs, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  brown  and 
black,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Mag- 
pie. On  the  sea-shore  that  bounds  the 
above  extensive  marsh  all  the  other  spe- 
cies are  found  during  the  incubating  sea- 
son. 

Supplement. — The  whole  tribe  of  the 
Terns  generally  leave  this  country  before 
the  middle  of  October,  but  wo  obtained  a 
specimen  of  this  bird  the  beginning  of 
November,  1802,  in  Devonshire  ; it  was  a 
young  bird,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
plumage.  The  head  was  mottled  with 
black  and  white ; the  back  and  scnpuloi-s 
brown  and  grey ; dusky  at  the  setting  on 
of  the  wings  and  the  ridge  ; the  nock 
almost  white,  both  behind  and  before; 
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the  under  parts  of  the  bird  mostly  white, 
except  a little  patch  of  black  on  the  breast ; 
quills  dusky  grey ; tail  paler  grey*  Tlie 
Sterna  nigra  of  Linnaeus  is  ■without  doubt 
only  a variety  of  fissipes,  and  has  been 
thought  so  by  others,  though  lately  made 
distinct  ■without  sufficient  reason.  The 
bird  here  described  will  show  the  propriety 
of  bringing  aU  the  synonyms  of  Sterna 
nigra  together  with  those  of  fissipes.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  under  parts  of  this 
bird,  when  young  or  in  its  first  plumage, 
should  be  white,  so  contrary  to  that  of  the 
GuU  genus,  which  never  become  white  in 
those  parts  till  after  the  first,  and  some 
not  till  the  third  or  fourth,  moult.  The 
black  on  the  under  parts  of  this  species 
does  not  appear  till  after  the  first  moult- 
ing. In  the  breeding  season  both  sexes  of 
this  species  have  the  head,  neck,  and  all 
the  under  parts  as  far  as  the  vent,  entirely 
black,  with  now  and  then  a few  white  fea- 
thers at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  : 
the  legs  dusky,  with  a tinge  of  red.  We 
observed  great  abundance  of  Black  Terns 
on  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  during  the 
breeding  season,  and  could  Hot  discern 
any  difierence  in  plumage  between  the 
sexes : many  that  had  no  white  on  the 
head  were  opened,  and  males  as  well  as 
females  ascertained.  About  the  middle  of 
May  this  species  prepares  a nest  of  flags 
or  broad  grass,  in  the  most  marshy  places, 
upon  a tuft  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
water;  and  lays  almost  invariably  four 
eggs,  weighing  about  three  drams  each. 
The  flight  of  the  Black  Tern  is  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  Goatsucker ; its  evolu- 
tions are  rapid,  and  its  turns  short,  by 
which  means  it  sometimes  escapes  the 
talons  of  predaceous  birds,  as  we  had  once 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing.  In  a very 
hard  gale  of  wind  many  Terns  were  sport- 
ing over  the  w’ater,  when  a Peregrine  Fal- 
con passed  like  a shot,  singled  out  his 
bii-d,  and  presently  coming  up  ■with  the 
chase,  made  a pounce,  but  the  gi'eat  dex- 
terity of  the  Teni  avoided  the  deadly 
stroke,  and  took  a new  direction.  The 
Falcon,  by  his  superior  velocity,  soon  re- 
gained sufficient  elevation  to  successively 
repeat  his  pounces,  but  at  last  relinquished 
the  pursuit. 

Tern,  Brown.  — Sterna  obscura,  Gmel. 
Syst.  i.  p.  608  ; Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  810,  25. 
Sterna  fusca,  Raii  Syn.  p.  131,  A.  15 ; Will. 
p.  208,  VIII.  Brown  Tern,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  253  ; Ih.  fol.  143  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  352 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  368,  23.— This  we  believe 
to  be  no  other  than  the  young  of  the  Com- 
mon Tern,  having  seen  them  in  the  plum- 
age described  by  Ray  and  Willugbby,  and 
copied  by  various  authors  since.  The  head 
is  black ; wings  partly  brown  and  ash- 
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colour;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  above 
brown,  beneath  white ; the  tail  not  forked. 
Mr.  Pennant  has  placed  this  amongst  his 
Gulls,  no  doubt  from  its  not  having  a 
forked  tail ; but  he  expresses  a suspicion 
that  it  is  the  young  of  the  Greater  Tern. 
Dr.  Latham  has  done  the  same. 

Supplement.  — In  the  second  Supple- 
ment to  the  ‘ General  Synopsis  ’ the  syno- 
nyms of  Sterna  obscura  have  been  affixed 
to  a species  of  Larus,  under  the  title  of 
Brown  Gull.  This  Gull  wo  have  before 
shown  is  not  a distinct  species,  but  the 
young  of  the  Black-headed  Gull,  to  wdiich 
we  beg  leave  to  refer.  With  respect  to  the 
Brown  Tern  of  Ray,  it  ever  has  and  ever 
will  be  in  obscurity ; but  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the 
Terns  in  its  immature  plumage,  most 
likely  the  common  species  (Sterna  Hi- 
rundo),  which  is  at  first  brown  above,  and 
the  tail  scarcely  forked.  See  the  last  spe- 
cies and  the  folloiving  [Tern,  Black ; and 
Tern,  Common.]  Upon  the  subject  of 
this  and  the  Brown  Gull  we  have  been 
more  diffuse  under  the  article  Black- 
headed Gull,  both  in  this  work  and  in  vol. 
vii.  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety,’ to  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader. 

[Tern,  Caspian.  — Yarrell,  ui.  497  ; Hew- 
itson,  cxxxi.  477.  Sterna  caspia,  Temm. 
Man.  d’Ornith.  ii.  733  ; Selby,  Brit.  Ornith. 
ii.  463. — “ In  the  adult  summer  or  nuptial 
plumage  the  bill  is  of  a rich  vermihon,  and 
the  legs  and  feet  black.  The  forehead, 
crown  of  the  head,  and  lengthened  oc- 
cipital feathers  velvet-black.  Back,  sca,- 
pulars,  and  -\ring-coverts  pearl-grey.  Sides 
of  the  head,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
whole  of  tl%  under  plumage  pure  white. 
Quills  brown,  tinged  with  grey.  Tail 
pearl-grey.  In  winter  the  forehead  and 
crown  of  the  head  are  white,  and  the  occi- 
put is  varied  with  black  and  white.  In 
other  respects  as  above  described.  The 
young  of  the  year  have  the  upper  parts  of 
a pale  wood-bro^mi,  tinged  with  grey,  and 
varied  by  the  transverse  blackish  bars  and 
spots.  Quills  blackish  brown,  and  the  end 
of  the  tail  of  the  same  colour.  The  under 
plumage  white.”  — Selby,  ii.  464.  A con- 
siderable number  of  this  large  species  of 
Tern  have  occurred  at  intervals  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England.  Mr.  Yarrell 
mentions  ten,  and  four  others  are  re- 
corded in  the  ‘ Zoologist.’  It  breeds 
annually  on  a Danish  islet  called  Sylt,  ofi" 
the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  lays  two  or  three 
eggs,  either  on  the  bare  sand  or  rock : 
they  ai-e  of  an  ochreous-yellow  colour, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  gray  and  ferru- 
ginous-brown.] 

Tern,  Common. — [Yarrell, iii.  509 ; Hew- 
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itson,  csxxiii.  480.]  Sterna  Hirunclo,  Lin. 
Syst,  i.  p.  2d7,  2 ; amel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  000  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  807, 15.  Nmvia,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  228 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  009 ; Bris.  vi. 
p.  210,-0,  t.  20,  f.  2 ; Id.  8vo,  ii.  p.  418. 
Sterna  Bo3’sii,  Ind.  Orn.  p.  800,  B.  Hi- 
runJo  marina,  Itaii  Syn.  p.  lOl,  A.  1 ; 
Will.  p.  208,  t.  08.  Sterna  major,  Bris.  vi. 
p.  203,  1,  t.  19,  f.  1;  Ib.  8vo,  ii.  P- -flO. 
La  grande  Hirondelle  de  mer,  Buf.  viii.  p. 
331,  t.  27.  La  Guifette,  Buf.  viii.  p.  339 ; 
PI.  Enl.  924.  Sea  Swallow,  Albin,  ii.  t.  88 ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  352.  Sandwich  Tern,  Lath. 
Syn.  vi.  p.  358,  A.  Clovenfooted  Gull,  Al- 
bin, ii.  t.  82.  Kamtschatkan  Tern,  Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  525  ; Phil.  Trans.  Ixii.  p.  421 ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  p.  207.  Common  or 
Greater  Tern,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  254,  t.  90  ; 
Ib.  fol.  144,  t.  L.* ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  361, 
14;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  204;  Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  119 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  23 ; 
Pult.  Gat.  Dorset,  p.  18 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
[ii.]  t.  p.  199.  Provincial:  Gull-Teazer; 
Kirmew ; Picket ; Tarney,  or  Pictarne ; 
Tarrack,  or  TaiTet ; Rittock,  or  Rippock ; 
Spurre ; Scraye.  — The  weight  of  this  spe- 
cies is  about  four  ounces  and  a quarter ; 
length  fourteen  inches.  Bill  two  inches 
and  a'  half  long,  of  a crimson-colour,  black 
at  the  end,  and  very  shai-p-pointed ; irides 
dusky.  The  top  of  the  head,  taking  in  the 
eyes  and  nape,  black;  beneath  the  eyes, 
and  from  thence  to  the  nostrils,  the  neck, 
and  all  the  under  parts  white ; the  back 
and  wings  ai'e  ash-colour ; quUls  grey ; the 
outer  ones  darkest,  shafts  white ; tail 
much  forked,  and  white,  except  the  outer 
web  of  the  exterior  feather,  -which  is  black ; 
legs  crimson ; claws  black.  Of  the  four 
species  of  Terns  which  visit  this  country 
in  spring,  this  is  the  most  plentiful.  It 
frequents  our  flat,  sandy,  or  shingly  shores, 
preferring  the  latter;  amongst  which  it 
lays  three  or  four  eggs,  without  any  nest. 
These  are  about  the  size  of  a Pigeon’s,  of 
an  olivaceous-brown,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  dusky.  It  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  part  of  the  Sussex  and  Kentish 
coasts,  particularly  about  Winchelsea,  and 
from  thence  to  Dungeness;  is  a noisy, 
restless  bir-d,  constantly  on  wing  in  search 
of  insects  and  small  fish,  after  which  it 
darts  into  the  water  with  great  force, 
seizes,  and  instantly  returns  ; for  though 
it  is  web-footed  is  never  seen  to  swim  or 
dive.  It  is  commonlyj  known  by  the 
name  of  Sea  Swallow,  from  its  actions  on 
wing  being  similar  to  that  bird.  On  the 
south  coast  of  Devonshire  is  called  Gull- 
Teazer,  as  it  is  frequently  seen  to  pursue 
and  persecute  the  lesser  Gulls  tiU  they 
disgorge,  which  it  dexterously  catches 
before  it  reaches  the  water.  'Whether  this 
property  is  common  to  the  other  species 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ; but  in 


general  their  manners  and  habits  are  very 
similar ; none  of  which  have  ever  been 
observed  to  settle  on  the  water.  This  is 
sometimes,  on  its  first  anival,  found  skim- 
ming over  fresh- water  rivers  and  lakes  for 
a few  days  ; but  we  do  not  find  they  breed 
in  such  places  in  England.  It  is  found  in 
most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
during  the  breeding  season,  even  as  far  as 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  as  well  as 
North  America,  where  in  New  England  it 
is  called  Mackarel  Gull ; and  at  Hudson’s 
Bay  is  known  by  the  name  of  Black-head. 
Mr.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Greater  Tern. 
The  young  birds  are  mottled  with  brown 
and  white,  and  are  most  probably  the 
Brown  Tern  described  by  Ray  and  other 
ornithologists. 

Supplement.  — Several  young  birds  of 
this  species  were  sent  to  us  by  our  late 
Mend  Mr.  Biyer,  of  Weymouth,  which 
had  the  head  partly  black ; the  back  mot- 
tled with  brown  ; the  wings  partly  brown, 
intermixed  with  ash-colour ; and  the  un- 
der parts  white,  with  the  tail  nearly  even 
at  the  end.  A specimen  from  Senegal,  in 
Africa,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  'Vaughan, 
corresponds  partly  with  the  above  in  plum- 
age, and  is,  without  doubt,  of  the  same 
species,  but  farther  advanced,  being  a me- 
dium between  this  and  one  hereafter  de- 
scribed. It  will  be  observed  by  the  criti- 
cal Ornithologist  that  this  species,  in  its 
first  or  nestling  feathers,  so  nearly  answers 
the  description  given  of  the  Brown  Tern, 
that  we  think  their  synonyms  should  be 
inseparable.  It  is  unfortunate  for  Science 
when  obscure  accounts  are  handed  down 
to  posterity  by  respectable  authors  who 
claim  no  small  share  of  deference.  But 
here  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Ray  ever 
had  seen  the  bird  he  denominated  Sterna 
fusca,  but  that  the  short  account  of  the 
bird  was  communicated  to  him  by  a friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  Vicar  of  Brignal,  in 
Yorkshire,  who  died  in  the  year  1695 ; so 
that  it  is  high  time  this  ambiguous  bird 
should  be  identified  in  the  yoirng  of  the 
Common  Tern  above  described.  Mr.  H. 
Boys  assures  us  this  species  is  common  in 
Scotland,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  May,  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  it  is  called  Pic- 
tame,  and  where  it  is  esteemed  a good 
relish  when  split  and  broiled,  and  their 
eggs  excellent  when  boiled  hard  and  eaten 
cold.  Extends  to  the  Orkney  and  Zetland 
Islands,  where  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Fleming  they  are  known  by  the  several 
names  of  Tarrock,  'Parrick  or  Tai'ret,  Rit- 
tock or  Rippock.  The  plumage  of  the 
’Terns,  like  that  of  the  Gulls,  difl’ors  so 
much  between  the  infant  and  adult  state, 
that  it  is  extremely  dillicult  to  assign  to 
each  their  proper  synonyms : Indeed,  so 
perplexing  is  the  genus  from  this  circum- 
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stance,  and  so  much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  it,  that  it  mil  scarcely  ever  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  them  into  their  proper 
places ; some  which  are  actually  distinct 
have  been  confounded ; while,  without 
doubt,  many  varieties  of  others  have  been 
described  as  distinct  species.  In  this 
place,  however,  it  is  only  our  business  to 
elucidate  the  subject  as  far  as  relates  to 
British  species.  Amongst  the  obscure 
Sterna,  that  of  the  Linnoean  nsevia  parti- 
cularly claims  our  attention  here,  because 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  really  belong- 
ing to  this  species,  and  it  is  no  other  than 
the  Hirundo  of  Linnceus  in  the  state  of 
adolescence.  Buffon  has  also  described  a 
bird  under  the  title  of  Guifette,  figured  in 
the  ‘ Planches  Enlumines,’  and  which  is 
now  with  great  reason  considered  as  the 
Linnean  nsevia ; but  we  cannot  agree  -nith 
our  friend  Doctor  Latham  and  others  in 
considering  these  birds  as  varieties  of  the 
Sandwich  Tetn  (Sterna  Boysii) : the  vast 
disproportion  of  size  at  once  forbids  it. 
Buffon’s  bird  is  said  to  be  a middle  size 
between  the  Lesser  Tern  (Sterna  minuta) 
and  Common  Tern  (Sterna  Hirundo).  The 
Linnean  bird  is  described  to  be  eleven 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  which  is  also 
a medium  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
species,  and  greatly  inferior  to  the  Sand- 
wich Tern,  which  measures  eighteen  inches : 
and  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  could 
have  been  brought  together  on  any  other 
account  than  that  of  the  bill  and  legs  being 
dark-coloured.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  the  ‘ Arc- 
tic Zoology,’  describes  his  Kamtschatkan 
Tern  to  have  the  bUl  and  crowm  black, 
forehead  and  space  over  the  eye  white ; 
and  says,  “ A bird,  seemingly  of  this  spe- 
cies, was  shot  on  the  Severn,  a few  miles 
below  Shrewsbury,  and  it  is  among  the 
elegant  drawings  of  my  friend  Joseph 
Plymly,  Esq.,  of  Longnor.”  For  this  sup- 
posed species  «Mr.  Pennant  refers,  with 
great  reason,  to  the  Guifette  of  Bufibn, 
figured  in  the  ‘ Planches  Enlumines.’  This 
is  without  doubt  the  same  bird  as  Doctor 
Foster  mentions  as  a variety  of  the  Com- 
mon Tern,  found  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  having 
the  legs  black,  and  the  tail  shoi-ter  and 
less  forked.  In  the  year  1802,  on  the  2nd 
of  September,  a Tern  was  shot  near  Bath, 
as  it  was  flying  about  the  Avon ; a sketch  of 
Avhich  we  were  favoured  with  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robins  of  that  place,  accompanied 
with  the  following  short  description : — 
“ The  weight  was  three  ounces ; the  length 
twelve  inches  ; breadth  twenty-seven  and 
a half.  The  bUl,  legs,  and  feet  black ; in 
other  respects  much  like  the  Common 
Tern.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  had  Mr. 
Robins  cai-efully  compared  this  bird  with 
the  Sterna  Hirundo  in  the  adult  plumage, 
he  woitld  have  observed  that  it  dififered 


from  it  in  possessing  the  white  forehead, 
and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  plumage. 
But  from  all  these  accounts,  though  im- 
perfect, we  are  quite  clear  that  the  bird  in 
question  is  now  before  us,  and  that  it  is, 
without  doubt,  the  Sterna  Hirundo  in'  the 
adolescent  state  of  plumage  ; of  which  the 
following  is  a description  : — Length  nearly 
twelve  inches  : the  bill  dusky  black,  rather 
exceeding  an  inch  in  length  to  the  feathers 
on  the  forehead,  shaped  like  that  of  the 
Common  Tern  : irides  dusky  : the  fore- 
head is  white,  the  top  of  the  head  the 
same,  streaked  with  black,  by  being  inter- 
mixed with  black  feathers ; the  back  of  the 
head,  taking  in  the  eyes  and  extending 
down  part  of  the  neck  behind,  black,  like 
that  of  the  adult ; before  the  eye  the  fea- 
thers are  streaked  as  on  the  crown,  but 
close  to  the  orbit  is  a full  black  line,  ex- 
tending half-way  round  it;  the  hinder 
half  close  to  the  orbit  is  white : the  back 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under 
parts,  white : the  back  is  cinereous,  like 
the  adult,  but  difiers  in  having  the  mar- 
gins paler : the  scapulars  the  same,  ■\vith 
dusky  brown  borders,  tipped  like  the  last ; 
the  longest  of  these  feathers  that  reach 
over  the  rump  are  tipped  with  white  : the 
lesser  coverts  of  the  wrings,  from  the  ridge, 
are  dusky  black,  with  pale  margins,  be- 
coming gradually  lighter,  till  the  two 
largest  series  of  coverts  are  cinereous, 
with  pale  margins  like  the  back  : all 
the  quills  are  cinereous,  rather  darker 
than  in  the  adult ; the  primaries  darkest, 
or  what  has  been  termed  blue -grey, 
and  slightly  tipped  •with  white ; the  ter- 
tials  have  a brown  tinge : the  tail  is  less 
forked  than  in  the  adult,  and  white, 
with  the  outer  webs  of  the  three  exterior 
feathers  more  or  less  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  primary  quills : the  legs  and  feet 
dusky  black,  but,  like  the  biU,  possess  a 
rufous  tinge  : the  wings  exceed  the  tail  in 
length  rather  more  than  those  of  the 
adult,  because  the  lateral  tail-feathers 
have  not  acquired  their  full  length.  This 
and  other  similar  birds  were  shot  in  the 
month  of  November,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Devon ; and  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  Bufibnian,  as  well  as 
the  Linncean,  bird  refeiTed  to;  and  there 
is  as  little  doubt  that  it  is  also  the  Sterna 
Hirundo  immaturely  feathered,  but  fur- 
ther advanced  than  that  state  in  which  we 
conceive  the  same  species  has  been  de- 
scribed under  the  title  of  Sterna  obscura. 
The  appearance  of  this  bird  is  infantine; 
the  light  margins  of  the  feathers  ai'e  cha- 
racteristic marks  of  immaturity,  observable 
in  almost  every  species  of  birds,  and  well 
exemplified  in  the  whole  race  of  Gulls, 
which  has  till  lately  caused  such  per- 
plexity in  that  genus.  With  respect  to  the 
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habits  of  the  Giiifette  of  Bufifon,  we  have 
no  doubt  he  was  deceived  by  those  who 
gave  him  the  information,  or  at  least  the 
habits  of  tlie  Hirundo  must  be  very  differ- 
ent in  Picardy  than  in  Sussex  and  Kent, 
the  opposite  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other.  It  is  therefore  probable 
the  manners  of  Sterna  flssipes  have  been 
confounded  with  'this,  when  the  Guifette 
is  said  to  make  a nest  in  the  marshes  on  a 
tuft  of  grass  or  moss.  Such  habits  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  flssipes  or  Black  Tern,  and 
we  believe  to  no  other  European  species. 
It  is,  however,  not  the  flrst  time  we  have 
discovered  where  that  great  naturalist  has 
been  deceived.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work  we  had  pre- 
flxed  all  the  synonyms  of  the  Linnsean 
noevia  to  the  Sandwich  Tern,  upon  the 
authoiity  of  the  ‘ Index  Ornithologicus 
but  it  must  be  evident  that  the  dispropor- 
tion of  size  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  their  being  the  same  species. 
Haying  now  the  good  fortune  to  identify 
the  Buffonian  Guifette,  and  which  has 
been,  with  great  probability,  considered  to 
be  the  Linnoean  neevia,  we  beg  those  syno- 
nyms attached  to  the  Sandwich  Tem,  as  a 
variety,  may  be  cancelled,  having  brought 
them  to  this  species. 

Tem,  Greater. — See  Tern,  Common. 

Tem,  Gullbilled. — [FarreZZ,iii.620;  Hew- 
itson,  cxxxi.  476.] — Supplement. — Sterna 
Anglica.  — As  we  have  in  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding Terns  been  reducing  the  species,  so 
we  trust  it  will  clearly  appear  that  there 
ai'e  two  very  distinct  species  confounded 
for  the  Sandwich  Tem.  Before  we  enter 
into  a comparative  deflnition  of  the  two 
species,  it  wiU  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
amongst  several  birds  which  Doctor  Latham 
spared  to  Mr.  Vaughan  from  his  collection, 
we  recognized  the  original  Sandwich  Tern, 
from  which  the  drawing  was  taken  by  the 
daughter  of  the  Doctor,  and  afterwards  en- 
graved for  Mr.  Boys’s  ‘ History  of  Sand- 
wich.’ This  identical  bird  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Boys  to  Doctor  Latham  as  a new  spe- 
cies, and  as  such  was  denominated  Sand- 
wich Tem  in  the  ‘ General  Synopsis,’  and 
afterwards,  in  the  ‘ Index  Ornithologicus,’ 
Sterna  Boysii,  making  it  known,  by  those 
appropriate  names,  the  original  discoverer 
and  the  place  where  found.  Doctor 
Latham  assures  us  he  never  liad  but  two 
Sandwich  Terns,  the  one  sent  to  him  by 
Mr.  Boys,  and  the  other  by  Doctor  Leith 
of  Greenwrich,  and  that  they  were  similar. 
The  specimen,  however,  before  mentioned 
is  evidently  the  one  from  which  the  ori- 
ginal drawing  and  description  were  taken, 
as  the  attitude  evinces.  This  specimen 
having  been  presented  to  us  by  our  friend 


Mr.  Vaughan,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the 
fortunate  discovery  that  a distinct  species, 
apparently  more  common,  has  been  erro- 
neously considered  to  be  that  bird;  an 
error  we  confess  to  have  fallen  into,  in 
common  with  all  other  naturalists.  From 
the  general  resemblance  of  these  two  spe- 
cies, it  is  probable  that  the  one  in  question 
would  have  long  remained  confounded,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  means  of  bringing  the 
two  together  (being  in  possession  of  the 
new  species),  which,  from  the  shape  of  the 
bill,  is  denominated  the  Gull-billed  Tern, 
a prominent  character  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two : and  as  it  has  originated 
in  England  we  have  added  the  more  scien- 
tiflo  name  of  Sterna  Anglica.  Our  speci- 
men of  this  species  was  shot  in  Sussex, 
and  have  known  others  to  have  been  killed 
about  Eye.  Two  of  these  birds  are  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  both  sent  to 
him  for  the  Sandwich  Tem.  Now,  in 
oi'der  to  deflne  the  distinction  of  these 
two  species,  we  shall  make  a comparative 
description.  The  bill  of  the  Boysii  is  two 
inches  long,  slender,  and  almost  regularly 
subulate,  and  is  black,  with  a pale  horn- 
coloured  tip.  That  of  the  Anglica  is  not 
above  an  inch  and  a half  long,  thick, 
sti'ong,  and  angulated  on  the  under  man- 
dible like  the  bill  of  a Gull,  and  wholly 
black : upper  part  of  the  head  of  the 
Boysii  is  black,  spotted  with  white  on  the 
forehead  and  part  of  the  crown.  In  the 
Anglica  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  taking 
in  the  eyes,  is  also  black,  and  extends 
much  farther  down  the  back  of  the  head 
and  part  of  the  neck ; and  in  the  several 
specimens  examined  there  have  been  only 
two  or  three  white  feathers  on  the  crown. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  the  former 
are  of  a paler  grey,  or,  as  Dr.  Latham  terms 
it,  hoary  lead-colour ; and  the  tail,  as  well  as 
their  upper  coverts,  quite  white.  The  ge- 
neral plumage  of  the  Anglica  above  is 
dai’ker,  being  cinereous,  and  the  tail  and 
its  upper  coverts  like  the  back,  the  outer 
feather  on  each  side  only  being  white. 
The  greater  quills  of  the  Boysii  are  hoary 
black  on  the  outer  webs,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  inner,  near  the  shafts,  from  the 
points,  but  gradually  becoming  less  towards 
the  base,  the  shafts  and  interior  margins 
quite  to  the  tip  white.  In  the  Anglica  the 
quiUs  are  hoary,  but  the  tips  of  the  first 
five  are  black  for  an  inch  or  more,  without 
the  smallest  margin  of  white  on  that  part ; 
in  other  respects  the  wings  are  somewhat 
similar,  except  that  part  of  the  inner  webs 
which  is  white  does  not  quite  reach  the 
margin,  the  very  edge  being  dusky  for  half 
the  length  of  the  feathers.  In  their  legs 
and  feet  there  is  as  great  a difference  as  in 
their  bills ; the  legs  of  the  Boysii  are 
nearly  one-third  shorter,  black  with  a 
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slight  mfous  tinge,  measuring  scarcely 
one  inch  and  a half  in  the  tibite  ; the  foot 
is  small,  and  the  claws  remai’kably  hooked. 
The  legs  of  the  Anglica  rather  exceed  two 
inches  in  length  from  the  heel  to  the  knee, 
their  colour  rufous-black ; the  toes  longer 
than  in  the  other  species,  especially  the 
middle  toe ; and  the  claws  unusually 
straight.  It  ivill  be  observed  that  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work  this  species  was 
described  for  the  Sandwich  Tern,  from  a 
specimen  in  our  possession,  having  been, 
like  others,  led  into  the  error  for  want  of 
comparison : but  the  instant  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  two  birds  to- 
gether the  distinction  was  evident.  The 
bill  and  legs  alone  are  so  pointedly  charac- 
teristic that  at  first  sight  the  species  may 
now  be  determined,  independent  of  j)lum- 
age.  The  size  of  the  two  species  is  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  Sandwich  is  a longer 
bird,  being  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  in 
breadth.  [See  also  Tern,  Sandwdch,  un- 
der which  name  it  appears  Montagu  de- 
scribed the  present  species.] 

Tern,  Lesser. — [TarreZZ,  iii.  524;  Hew- 
itson,  cxxxiv.  484.]  Sterna  minuta,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  228,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  008 ; 
Ind.  Orii.  ii.  p.  809, 19 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  t.  p.  201.  Sterna  minor,  Bris.  vi.  p. 
206,  2,  t.  19,  f.  2 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  416.  Ea- 
rns piscator,  Baii  Syn.  p.  131,  A.  2 ; Will. 
p.  209,  II.  La  petite  Hirondelle  de  mer, 
Buf.  viii.  p.  337.  Lesser  Sea  Swallow,  Al- 
bin,  ii.  t.  90 ; BBl.  Angl.  p.  353,  t.  08. 
Lesser  Tern,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  255,  t.  90  ; 
Ib.  fol.  144,  t.  L.  2 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No. 
449  ; Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  364,  18  ; Leioin,  Br. 
Birds,  vi.  t.  205;  Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  121; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  96  ; Bull.  Cat.  Dor- 
set. p.  18.  Provincial : Richel-bii'd. — This 
is  the  smallest  of  the  tiibe,  measuring 
about  eight  inches  and  a half  in  length ; 
weight  about  two  ounces.  Bill  yellow, 
tipped  with  black ; irides  dusky.  The  fore- 
head is  white  ; the  rest  of  the  head  above 
and  the  nape  black  ; from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  a black  streak ; the  sides  of  the  head 
beneath  the  eyes,  the  neck,  and  all  the 
under  parts  pure  wliite ; the  back,  sca2Ju- 
lars  and  wings  pale  grey,  darkest  on  the 
quills ; tail  white  ; legs  yellow.  This  ele- 
gant little  species  has  all  the  habits  of  the 
Common  Tern,  and  breeds  in  the  same 
places,  but  is  far  less  numerous.  We  have 
with  no  small  diflBculty  found  their  eggs 
amongst  the  shingle,  which  were  always 
two  in  number,  placed  in  a small  de- 
pression, without  any  nest ; they  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  Black  Tern,  of  a 
very  pale  brown,  spotted  nU  over  with  ci- 
nereous and  dusky,  but  not  so  pointed  as 
the  eggs  of  that  bird.  What  has  been  said 


of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Common 
Tern  -will  equally  answer  for  this;  to  that 
species  thei’efore  we  refer  our  rearier.  It 
is  not,  however,  alwaj's  found  with  that 
bird,  as  this  is  sometimes  found  to  breed 
where  the  other  is  not. 

Supplement.  — The  very  great  difier- 
ence  in  the  plumage  of  this  species,  be- 
tween the  nestling  and  the  adult,  will 
show  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in 
ascertaining  the  several  species  of  the 
genus.  The  young  are  seldom  capable  of 
fiying  till  the  first  or  second  week  in  July ; 
at  which  time  the  plumage  of  the  upper 
part  is  more  or  less  of  a pale  yellow-brown, 
intermixed  with  cinereous ; and  on  the 
back  and  scapulars  each  feather  has  an 
angular  bar  near  the  end  ; on  the  back  of 
the  head  the  feathers  are  black  tipped 
■with  grey : the  quill-feathers  are  of  an 
elegant  cinereous-grey,  white  at  the  edges, 
and  slightly  tipped  with  yello^vish  brown  : 
the  tail  is  nearly  even  at  the  end,  almost 
white,  with  a dash  of  cinereous ; in  the 
middle  of  each  feather  a dusky  spot  on 
each  web,  and  the  tips  yellowish : the 
whole  under  parts  white  ; the  bill  dusky, 
tinged  mth  yellow : legs  duU  yellow. 
This  species  is  not  considered  so  plentiful 
as  the  Sterna  Hirundo,  but  in  some  places 
it  is  extremely  common  : on  the  coast  of 
Lincolnshii-e  it  appears  to  exceed  the 
other  in  number,  especially  about  Skeg- 
ness. At  that  ifiace  we  sometimes  ob- 
served three  eggs  together,  for  they  make 
no  nest.  The  weight  of  the  egg  is  from 
two  drams  forty  gi-ains  to  three  drams. 

[Tem,  Moustache. — SeeTern,'Whiskered.] 

[Tern,  Noddy. — Yarrell,  iii.  537  ; Hewit- 
son,  cxxxiv.  486.  Sterna  stolida,  Temm. 
Man.  d’Omith.  iv.  461 ; Yarrell,  1.  c. — “ In 
the  adult  bii'd  the  bill  is  black ; from  the 
base  of  the  bill  to  the  eye  is  also  black ; 
irides  brown ; the  forehead  and  crowm 
bulf-colour  ; occiput  smoke  - grey  ; the 
whole  of  the  body  above  and  below,  and 
all  the  -wing-coverts,  dark  chocolate-brown ; 
primaries  and  tail-feathers  brownish  black ; 
legs,  toes,  membranes,  and  claws  black. 
The  whole  length  is  fourteen  inches  and 
a half  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is 
graduated,  the  middle  pair  of  feathers 
being  the  longest ; the  wdng,  from  the 
caipal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill- 
feather,  ten  inches  and  a half.”  — Yarrell, 
iii.  542.  Two  specimens  of  the  Noddy 
were  recorded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Bel- 
fast, in  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society  ’ for  1835,  as  having  occurred  be- 
tween Wexford  and  Dublin  : about  four 
years  previously  Mr.  Thompson  observed 
these  birds  when  casually  looking  over  a 
collection  belonging  to  Mr.  Warren,  of 
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Dublin.  The  species  appears  to  be  cos- 
mopolitan, ami  its  occurrence  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  must  bo  regarded  as  a mere 
accident.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a rel'erence 
to  Gould’s  ‘ Handbook  of  the  Birds  of 
Australia,'  that  IMr.  Gilbert  says  that  the 
Noddy  “breeds  on  the  Houtmanu’s  Abrol- 
hos  in  prodigious  numbers  : it  lays  its 
egg  in  November  and  December,  on  a nest 
constructed  of  sea-weed,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  four  to  eight  inches  in 
height,  but  without  anything  like  regu- 
larity of  form  : the  top  is  nearly  flat,  there 
being  but  a very  slight  hollow  to  prevent 
their  single  egg  from  falling  olf.”  Audu- 
bon thinks  the  Noddy  lays  “ three  eggs 
of  a reddish  yellow-colour,  spotted  and 
patched  with  dull  red  and  faint  purple.” 
It  is  probable  three  or  four  species  are 
confounded  by  naturalists  under  the  name 
of  Sterna  stolida,  and  certainly  as  many 
by  peamen  under  that  of  Noddy.] 

Tern,  Roseate. — \_Yarrell,i\i.  505;  Hew- 
ttsoa,  cxxxii.  470.  Sterna  Dougalli,  Temm. 
Man.  d'Ornith.  ii.  738 ; Selby,  ii.  470.] — 
Supplement.  — Sterna  Dougallii. — It  will 
be  seen  we  have  already  given  a new  spe- 
cies of  Sterna  [see  Tern,  Gullbilled], 
which  has  most  commonly  been  con- 
founded with  the  Sand  wich  Tern  : audit 
may  appear  extraordinary  that  another 
new  species  of  this  tribe  should  lately  be 
discovered  in  this  country.  To  Dr. 
M'Dougall,  of  Glasgow,  the  amateurs  of 
Science  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  dis- 
covery, several  of  which  were  shot  in  the 
West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  of  two 
preserved  in  that  gentleman’s  collection 
he  was  so  obliging  as  to  favour  us  with 
one  of  them,  accompanied  with  a full  de- 
scription, taken  upon  the  spot  while  the 
birds  were  fresh.  Of  this  description, 
therefore,  we  shall  give  the  substance  as 
nearly  as  possible,  occasionally  introducing 
anything  that  may  have  occurred  to  us 
upon  examination.  Length  fifteen  inches 
and  a half:  the  bill  one  inch  five-eighths 
long' to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  slen- 
der, slightly  curved,  and  of  a jet-black 
colour,  except  at  the  base,  which  is  of  a 
bright  orange,  extending  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth  on  the  upper  man- 
dible from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  round 
the  front,  and  round  the  nostrils  ; and  on 
the  under  mandible,  extending  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  along  the  sides  as  far 
as  the  feathers  on  the  chin,  and  rather 
beyond  on  the  under  part : the  inside  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  bright  orange,  be- 
coming darker  towards  the  end  of  the  hill : 
irides  black  : the  tongue  one-half  the 
length  of  the  bill,  of  a pale  red-colour,  and 
bifurcated  at  the  point:  the  forehead, 
crown,  hind  port,  and  sides  of  the  head, 


taking  in  the  eyes,  except  a small  portion 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  jet-black ; 
the  black  feathers  on  the  hind  head  thinly 
diffused,  and  flowing  over  the  white  down 
the  back  of  the  neck  ; the  feathers  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  extending  in  a narrow 
line  along  the  upper  mandible  to  the  nos- 
trils, and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  white  : 
the  whole  under  parts  are  white,  but  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly  to 
beyond  the  vent,  are  tinged  with  a most 
delicate  rosy  blush  : the  back,  scapulars, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings  pale  cinereous- 
grey  : the  quill-feathers  are  narrow ; the 
first  has  the  exterior  web  black,  -with  a 
hoary  tinge  ; the  others  are  hoary  on  that 
part ; and  part  of  the  inner  web  next  to 
the  shaft  of  the  first  three  or  four  is 
hoary  black,  becoming  by  degrees  paler 
in  the  succeeding  feathers,  all  deeply 
margined  with  white  quite  to  the  tip,  and 
the  shafts  of  all  are  white  : length  of  the 
wing  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of 
the  fii’st  quill-feather  nine  inches  and  a 
quarter : the  tail  is  greatly  forked ; the 
outer  feather  is  seven  inches  long,  extend- 
ing two  inches  beyond  the  wings  when 
closed,  extremely  slender,  and  the  end  for 
an  inch  or  more  slightly  ciliated  ; the  mid- 
dle feathers  are  scarcely  three  inches  in 
length,  they  are  all  white,  destitute  of  any 
markings  : the  legs  and  feet,  including  the 
bare  space  above  the  knee,  which  is  nearly 
half  an  inch,  are  of  the  brightest  orange- 
colour  ; the  claws  black  and  hooked.  Such 
is  the  description  of  this  interesting  spe- 
cies of  Tern ; but  we  must  not  withhold 
Dr.  M'Dougall’s  very  correct  comparative 
observations,  which  we  shall  transcribe  : — 
“ This  Tern  is  of  a light  and  very  elegant 
figure,  differing  from  the  Sterna  Hirundo 
in  the  size,  length,  colpur,  and  curvature 
of  the  bill ; in  the  comparative  shortness 
of  the  wing  in  proportion  to  the  tail ; in 
the  purity  of  the  whiteness  of  the  tail,  and 
the  peculiar  conformation  and  extraor- 
dinary length  of  the  lateral  feathers.  It 
also  differs  from  that  bird  in  the  length, 
colour,  and  size  of  the  legs  and  feet.  From 
the  Sandwich  Tern  it  differs  essentially  in 
the  shortness  of  the  wings  in  proportion 
to  the  tail,  and  completely  in  the  colour  of 
the  legs  and  feet.”  From  these  notes, 
which  Dr.  M'Dougall  took  upon  the  spot 
where  the  bird  -was  killed,  wo  might  col- 
lect sufficient  information  to  consider  it  as 
distinct  from  any  of  the  known  British 
species,  although  many  of  its  characters 
are  veiy  similar  to  those  of  Sterna  Boysii. 
With  the  Sterna  Hirundo  its  principal  and 
almost  only  similarity  is  that  of  size,  if 
anything,  rather  inferior  in  bulk,  but  of 
greater  lengtii  by  reason  of  the  extraor- 
dinary long  feathers  of  the  tail.  'The 
length  of  the  bill  is  not  only  rather 
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superior,  but  is  more  subulate  or  slender, 
and  not  so  much  curved,  independent  of 
tlie  difference  in  colour,  ns  noticed  in  Dr. 
M'Dougall’s  remarks.  With  respect  to 
the  colour  of  the  iihimage,  they  are  so 
essentially  different  as  to  render  it  scarcely 
worth  comparing ; the  upper  parts  of  the 
HLrundo  are  much  darker,  and  the  under 
parts  destitute  of  any  roseate  tinge : the 
quills  are  darker  and  longer,  and  have  no 
margin  of  white  near  the  end  ; and  the 
tail  is  less  forked,  the  feathers  not  white, 
but  pale  cinereous,  with  the  outer  feathers 
black  on  tlic  exterior  web.  With  all  the 
British  species  of  Sterna  before  us  in 
several  of  their  usual  changes,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  Dr. 
M'Dougnll,  that  his  bird  is  distinct  from 
either  of  those  recorded  as  British,  and  we 
really  believe  is  entirely  a new  species.  In 
plumage,  shape  of  the  bill,  and  general 
appearance,  except  in  its  veiy  inferior  size, 
it  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  Sand- 
wich Tern  : but  the  colour  of  the  bill  and 
legs,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  length  of 
tail  in  this,  would  be  sufficient  marks  of 
distinction,  even  if  the  size  had  not  been 
so  greatly  different.  The  circumstance, 
too,  of  the  Sandwich  Tern  possessing  a 
tinge  of  blush  on  the  feathers  of  the  breast 
towards  their  base,  though  not  apparent 
till  they  are  lifted  up,  is  another  singular 
affinity  in  two  species,  which  in  some  re- 
spects arc  widely  distinct.  We  mention 
these  circumstances  in  order  to  guard 
such  por.sons  who  may  fancy  they  know 
better  than  those  who  have  strictly  com- 
pared them,  and  hereafter  suppose  them 
as  varieties.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in 
this  tribe  there  is  no  distinction  of  sexes 
by  size  or  plumage,  though,  if  anything, 
the  males  are  rather  the  lai’gest.  Now  the 
length  of  the  Roseate  Tern  is  only  fifteen 
inches  and  a half,  including  the  extraor- 
dinary length  of  tail,  whereas  the  Sand- 
wich Tem,  with  a much  shorter  tail,  is 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  former 
is  a male,  which  Dr.  M'Dougoll  proved  by 
dissection.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
the  present  subject  was  shot  with  many 
others,  on  the  SIth  of  July,  1812,  all  of 
which  are  exactly  alike.  The  season  of 
the  year,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  plumage 
and  sexual  distinction,  make  it  evident 
that  the  bird  is  in  its  fullest  maturity,  and 
consequently  as  distinct  from  the  Sand- 
wich Tern  as  the  Rook  is  from  the  Raven, 
or  the  Lesser  Black-backed  from  the 
Greater  Block-backed  Gull,  and  with  more 
specific  characters  of  distinction,  ns  have 
been  noticed.  In  a subsequent  letter  from 
Dr.  M‘Dougall,  in  reply  to  several  queries 
with  which  we  troubled  him  concerning 
the  habits  of  the  bird,  there  are  many 
remarks  of  great  interest,  as  tending  to 


discriminate  the  species  from  its  conge- 
ners, even  when  on  wing,  and  which  we 
shall  in  substance  relate.  The  places  of 
resort  of  the  Roseate  Tern  are  two  small 
flat  rocky  islands  in  the  Fu-th  of  Clyde, 
called  Curabrey  Islands,  in  Milford  Bay. 
On  these  islands  the  Common  Tern 
swarms,  so  that  the  Doctor  and  his  com- 
panions could  scarcely  step  without  tread- 
ing upon  the  young  birds  or  eggs  ; of  the 
latter  two  were  usually  together,  but  some- 
times ns  many  as  twenty,  which  bespeaks 
a congregate  incubation.  The  first  of  the 
new  species  was  shot  by  accident  by  one 
of  the  Doctor’s  companions,  and,  happen- 
ing to  fall  close  to  him  on  the  rocks,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  its  breast,  and  immediately  pointed  out 
the  peculiarity  of  the  species,  and  re- 
quested the  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him  to  shoot  others.  Two  more  were 
procured,  and  several  escaped  wounded, 
for  it  was  easy  to  peiceive  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  Common  Tern,  even 
on  wing.  After  having  attentively  ex- 
amined the  actions  of  the  Roseate  Tem, 
and  its  appearance  when  flying,  the  Doctor 
computes  that  there  was  not  above  one  in 
two  hundred  of  the  Common  Tern,  but 
that  they  were  easily  singled  out  by  the 
sportsmen  amidst  thousands  of  the  other 
sj)ecies,  from  the  following  circumstances, 
which  we  give  in  the  Doctor’s  own  words, 
being  highly  illustrative  of  the  distinction 
of  the  species : — “ The  new  species  was 
discerned  by  the  comparative  shortness  of 
wing,  whiteness  of  plumage,  and  by  the 
elegance  and  comparative  slowness  of  mo- 
tion ; sweeping  along,  or  resting  in  the 
air,  almost  immoveable,  like  some  species 
of  the  Hawk  ; and  from  the  size  being  con- 
siderably less  than  thatof  Sterna  Himndo.” 
From  the  continual  alarm  of  these  birds, 
by  the  presence  of  the  Doctor  and  his 
companions  on  these  little  islands,  neither 
the  eggs  nor  the  young  of  the  Roseate 
Tem  could  be  clearly  ascertained;  but 
several  eggs  were  collected  that  differ  in 
size,  colour,  and  shape.  It  is  more  than 
probable  this  bird  will  be  found  hereafter 
to  congregate  in  other  places  not  remote 
from  the  longitudinal  line  in  which  it  has 
been  first  discovered,  but  hitherto  passed 
unnoticed  amongst  a host  of  the  Common 
Tern.  We  now  beg  leave  to  make  our 
public  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  M'Dougall 
for  the  very  liberal  and  handsome  manner 
in  which  the  history  of  this  interesting 
bird  was  communicated  to  us,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  specimen  that  accom- 
panied it,  the  actual  inspection  of  which 
enables  us  to  bear  record  of  it  as  a distinct 
species  upon  ocular  evidence,  if  such  could 
be  wanting,  in  addition  to  the  excellent 
history  given  by  the  Doctor.  In  our 
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acknowledgment  we  must  also  include 
Captain  Laskey,  by  whom  we  were  first 
made  ac(iuainted  that  such  a bird  had 
been  taken  by  and  was  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  M'Dougall,  to  whom  he  kindly  com- 
municated our  wishes  to  examine  it.  Were 
all  collectors  of  the  works  of  Nature  equally 
liberal,  how  much  more  rapidly  would 
knowledge  increase  upon  us  ! but,  unfor- 
tunately for  Science,  there  are  some  who 
withhold  the  little  information  they  could 
give. 

Tern,  Sandwich. — {^Yarrell,  iii.  501; 
Hewitson,  cxxxii.  478.]  Sterna  cantiaca, 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  600.  Sterna  Boysii, 
Jnd.  Oni.  ii.  p.  806,  10  ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  904.  Sandwich  Tern,  Lath. 
Syii.  vi.  p.  350,  9 ; Sup.  p.  960  ; Boys, 
Sandwich,  t.  p.  851 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi. 
t.  903 ; Wale.  Sy  n.  i.  t.  190 ; Don.  Br. 
Birds,  V.  t.  190.  Vak.  : La  Guifette,  Buf. 
viii.  p.  339.  Cloven-footed  GuU,  Alhin,  ii. 
t.  82  ? Sterna  ncevia,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  228, 
5 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  009  ; Bris.  vi.  p.  216, 
0,  t.  20,  f.  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  418.  Kamts- 
chatkan  Tern,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  525,  A. ; 
Lath.  Syn.  vi.  p.  358,  9,  var.  A.  — This  is 
the  largest  of  the  British  species  ; length 
about  eighteen  inches.  The  bill  is  black  ; 
hides  dusky.  The  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  nape,  taking  in  the  eyes,  is  black;  the 
rest  of  the  head,  neck,  under  parts  of  the 
bodj",  and  taU  white ; back,  scapulars,  and 
wings  cinereous-grey  ; the  first  five  or  six 
prime  quills  are  tipped  with  black ; the 
inner  webs  more  or  less  white  towards  the 
base  ; tail  considerably  forked  ; the  outer 
feathers  dashed  with  cinereous  on  the  ex- 
terior webs ; legs  dusky,  with  a tinge  of 
red.  Young  birds  not  maturely  feathered 
are  more  or  less  clouded  with  brown  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings, 
and  the  head  spotted  with  white.  This 
bird  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Boys  of 
Sandwich,  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  and 
communicated  to  Dr.  Latham,  who  first 
gave  it  to  the  world.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  plentiful  as  either  of  the  other 
species,  for  in  a whole  summer’s  residence 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  where 
the  others  are  in  plenty,  we  were  not  able 
to  procure  more  than  two  specimens ; nor 
could  we  ever  find  where  it  bred.  It  comes 
to  us  and  retires  about  the  same  time  as 
the  others,  anil  has  no  doubt  been  con- 
founded with  the  Common  Tern,  to  which 
it  bears  very  great  resemblance,  except  in 
size,  and  in  tlie  colour  of  tbe  bill  and  legs; 
the  bill  of  this  is  also  much  stronger,  the 
legs  much  longer,  and  the  (nil  not  so 
much  forked.  It  has,  however,  all  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  common  spe- 
cies, ns  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect. 
We  ore  informed  it  breeds  on  the  Sand- 


wich const,  but  have  never  with  certainty 
heal’d  of  its  eggs  being  found.  Wo  were 
favoured  with  an  egg,  said  to  belong  to 
this  bird,  from  Mr.  Le\vin,  and  have  seen 
another  from  the  same  gentleman  in  the 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Latham  ; both  of  which  ap- 
pear in  size  and  colour  to  be  that  of  the 
Common  Tern. 

Supplement.  — The  ingenious  Mr.  Be- 
wick has  evidently  traced  this  species  of 
Tern  to  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  The 
figure  alone  which  this  author  has  given 
would  have  been  sufiBcient  to  have  iden- 
tified the  bird ; but  we  also  obtain  some 
interesting  observations.  “ A pair  of  these 
birds  (says  the  author),  male  and  female, 
were  shot  on  the  Fern  Islands,  on  the 
coast  of  Northumberland,  in  July,  1802. 
They  measured  two  feet  nine  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  : the  bills  were 
tipped  with  yellow : the  black  feathers 
which  capped  and  adorned  their  heads 
were  elongated  behind,  forming  a kind  of 
peaked  crest,  which  overhung  the  nape 
and  hinder  part  of  the  neck  : the  feathers 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
when  ruffled  up,  appeared  delicately  and 
faintly  blushed  with  red.  In  other  re- 
spects they  corresponded  so  nearly  with 
Dr.  Latham’s  accurate  description  that  to 
attempt  giving  any  other  would  be  use- 
less.” Thus,  while  we  have  to  lament  the 
want  of  the  complete  habits  of  this  species 
with  respect  to  the  natiu’e  and  situation  of 
its  nest  and  colour  of  the  eggs  (which  evi- 
dently might  have  been  ascertained,  since 
they  breed  on  the  islands  before  men- 
tioned), yet  we  learn  some  essential  cha- 
racters. First,  that  the  tip  of  the  bill 
being  of  a light  colour  is  an  invariable 
character : Mr.  Bewick  says  yellow,  so 
that  we  may  conclude  ours  is  only  faded 
to  a pale  horn-colour.  Secondly,  the  blush 
of  red,  observed  on  lifting  up  the  feathers 
of  the  breast  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  essential  character ; for 
even  our  sjiecimen,  which  must  have  been 
killed  nearly  thirty  years,  retains  a slight 
degree  of  this  blush-colour  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  feathers  on  those  parts.  We 
have  only  now  to  observe  that  without 
doubt  this  and  the  Gull-bUled  Tern  both 
breed  upon  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  we 
think,  with  great  probability,  differ  from 
the  other  species  of  Terns  in  the  choice  of 
jilace  for  the  purpose  of  iiidifi cation,  breed- 
ing upon  rocky  elevated  parts,  instead  of 
the  shores,  just  above  high-water  mark. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
one  or  both  of  these  birds  breed  on  the 
coast  of  France,  especially  (hat  of  Bretagne, 
on  the  isles  off  Ushant,  and  the  small  iso- 
lated rocks  and  promontories  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ; for  the  eggs,  apparently  belong- 
ing to  a large  species  of  ’Tern,  have  been 
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given  to  us  that  were  taken  on  the  Black 
Eock,  and  where  the  birds  to  which  they 
belong  are  in  vast  abundance,  and  are 
called  by  the  British  sailors  Boatswain- 
bird.  This  subject  has  been  mentioned 
before,  under  the  article  of  Boatswain,  and 
therefore  we  only  notice  it  here  in  hopes 
of  stimulating  some  persons  who  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  this  matter, 
and  rescue  it  from  obscurity. 

[Tern,  Swift.  — Ruppell,  pi.  13:  Baron 
B.  K.  von  Warthausen,  Ibis,  1800.  Sterna 
velox,  Buppell,  A tlas,  pi.  13  ; Thompson, 
Annals  of  Natural  History  for  September, 
1847,  XX.  170 ; id.  Natural  Hist,  of  Ire- 
land, iii.  200 ; Schlegel,  Revue  Crit.  des 
Ois.  d’Europe,  p.  115 ; Heyland,  Ornith. 
Europ.  p.  335.  ? Sterna  ciistata,  Swain- 
son,  Birds  of  Western  Africa,  p.  247,  pi.  30. 
— “ Wings  and  longest  taU-feathers  about 
of  equal  length  ; outer  or  longest  tail- 
feathers  exceed  the  middle  by  three 
inches.  Bill  whoEy  yellowish  horn- 
colour  ; legs  and  toes  wholly  black ; 
Colour  of  the  entire  plumage  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Common  Tern  (Sterna  Hi- 
rundo),  but  the  back  is  of  rather  a darker 
shade  than  that  of  the  latter  when  adult. 
The  black  on  the  head  does  not  reach 
within  one-tbii’d  of  an  inch  of  the  bill ; 
space  between  the  termination  of  the  black 
plumage  and  the  bill  pure  white.” — Thomp- 
son, 1.  c.  A specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot 
by  Mr.  Lynch,  of  Cork  Street,  Dublin,  near 
Sutton,  a place  between  Dublin  and  Howtb, 
at  the  end  of  December,  1840  : two  others 
of  the  same  species  were  seen  : full  details 
are  priven  in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Natural  His- 
toi’y,’  in  the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1847,  at  p. 
1878,  and  in  Thompson’s  ‘ Natural  History 
of  Ireland,’  as  cited  above.  It  is  known  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Eed  Sea,  Eastern  and 
Western  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean  as 
far  west  as  Sicily.  “ Found  breeding  on 
the  low  treeless  sand  island  off  the  Luabo 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  in  the  month  of 
January.  The  nests,  which  were  placed  a 
few  yards  from  the  tide-mai’k,  consisted  of 
slight  hollows  in  the  sand,  with  a few 
sticks  gathered  round.  They  were  quite 
open  and  exposed,  or  placed  occasionally 
under  shelter  of  any  log  of  wood  cast  up, 
but  never  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  This 
place  is  well  protected  from  visits  of  mon- 
keys by  a wide  extent  of  water.”  — T)r.  J. 
Kirk  on  the  Birds  of  the  Zambesi  Region, 
Ibis,  1804,  p.  337.  The  following  particu- 
lars of  its  eggs  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired : — “1  have  fourteen  eggs  in  a good 
state  of  preservation,  and  five  injured  ones, 
collected  on  the  island  of  Lobo  (Archipe- 
lago of  Dahalak),  1st  Aug.  1857.  They 
are  distinguished  from  all  the  eggs  of 
Sterna  hitherto  known  by  their  consider- 


able size,  and  beautiful  and  verj^  varied 
coloration.  Their  length  reaches  25 — 29, 
their  breadth  17  J — IBJ,  lines ; their  weight 
amounts  to  57 — 70,  generally  to  00,  grains. 
The  ground-colour  is  greenish  white, 
greenish  grey,  reddish  w'liite,  incarnate  or 
violet-rose.  The  greenish  specimens  have, 
as  in  Alca  torda,  large  blackish  brown 
burnt  spots  and  grey  clouds  ; the  reddish 
ones  mostly  smaller,  rounded,  sometimes 
also  burnt  spots,  the  colour  changing  from 
the  centre  to  the  margin,  as  stated  above, 
and  frequently  short  and  numerous 
fioui’ishes  of  a chesnut-brown  (rarely  en- 
tirely black  or  light  brown),  nearly  red 
colour.  In  several  specimens  the  nourishes 
are  as  large  and  as  well-developed  as  in 
the  finest  eggs  of  Uria  troile.  Bluish  grey 
markings  lie  deeper  in  the  substance  of 
the  shell,  and  sometimes  little  conspicuous 
in  the  w'hitish  specimens.  They  generally 
con-espond  to  the  external  spots  in  size, 
foi-m  and  situation,  and  appear  rarely  as 
larger  clouds  in  dotted  eggs.  One  speci- 
men is  uniform  greenish  white.  Eeddish 
eggs  held  against  a light  are  transparent 
yellowish  green,  greenish  ones  bluish 
green.  The  granulation  is  strong,  coarse, 
fiat,  longitudinal,  with  rounded  pores  and 
deep  pits.” — Baron  R.  K.  von  Warthausen 
on  the  Nidijication  of  certain  Birds  in 
North-Eastern  Africa,  Ibis,  1800,  pp.  127, 
128.] 

[Tern,  Sooty. — Farrell,  iii.  543.  Sterna 
fuhginosa,  Wilson,  Amer.  Ornith.  iii.  IGO 
of  Jameson’s  Edition.  Onychoprion  fuli- 
ginosus,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  vol.  vu. 
pi.  32  ; Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Australia, 
ii.  408.  — “ ’The  length  of  Sooty  Tem  se- 
venteen inches,  extent  three  feet  six 
inches  ; bdl  an  inch  and  a half  long,  sharp- 
pointed  and  rounded  above,  the  upper 
mandible  serrated  slightly  near  the  point ; 
nostril  an  oblong  slit;  colour  of  the  bill 
glossy  black ; irides  dusky  ; forehead,  as 
far  as  the  eyes,  white ; whole  low^er  parts 
and  sides  of  the  neck  pure  w'hite  ; rest  of 
the  plumage  black ; wings-  very  long  and 
pointed,  extending,  w-hen  shut,  nearly  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  is  greatly 
forked,  and  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  the 
tw'o  exterior  ones  four  inches  longer  than 
those  of  the  middle,  the  whole  of  a deep 
black,  except  the  two  outer  feathers,  which 
are  white,  but  towards  the  extremities  a 
little  blackish  on  the  inner  vanes;  legs 
and  webbed  feet  black ; hind  toe  short. 
The  secondary  wing-feathers  ai’e  eight 
inches  shorter  than  the  shortest  primary. 
This  bird  frequently  settles  on  the  rigging 
of  ships  at  sea,  and,  in  common  with 
another  species,  S.  stolida,  is  called  by  the 
sailors  the  Noddy.” — Wilsoti,  iii.  100.  In 
the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1853  Mr.  Edwin  Brown, 
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of  Burton-on-Trent,  records,  at  p.  3755,  the 
occurrence  of  this  bird  at  Tutbur3',  near 
that  town:  the  bird  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  H.  W.  Desvoeux.  This  is 
the  only  record  I have  seen  ot  the  occur- 
rence of  the  species  in  England.  Wilson 
records  it  as  native  in  the  United  States, 
and  Gould  in  Austi-alia;  and  Dr.  Nau- 
nmnn,  in  his  ‘ Birds  of  Germany,’  men- 
tions a specimen  killed  at  Proedd,  near 
Magdeburgh.  Mr.  Audubon,  in  his  ‘ Birds 
of  America,’  has  given  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  habits  of  this  species. 

“ On  landing,”  he  writes,  “ I felt  for  a mo- 
ment as  if  the  birds  would  raise  me  from 
the  ground,  so  thick  were  they  all  round, 
and  so  quick  the  motion  of  their  wings  : 
their  cries  were  indeed  deafening.  ; . . 
This  species  never  forms  a nest  of  any 
sort,  but  deposits  its  three  eggs  in  a slight 
cavity  which  it  scoops  in  the  sand  under 
the  trees  : several  individuals  which  had 
not  commenced  laying  I saw  scratch  the 
sand  with  their  feet  in  the  manner  of 
the  common  fowl  while  seai’ching  for  food. 
In  the  course  of  this  operation  they  fre- 
quently seated  themselves  in  the  shallow 
basin,  to  try  how  it  fitted  their  form,  or 
find  out  what  was  still  wanted  to  ensure 
their  comfort : the  eggs  measure  two 
inches  in  length  by  one  and  a half  in 
breadth  ; have  a smooth  shell ; the  ground- 
colour a pale  cream,  sparingly  marked  with 
various  tints  of  lightish  umber  and  lighter 
marks  of  purple.”] 

[Tern,  Striated. — Mr.  Yarrell  informs  us 
that  this  is  the  young  of  the  Sandwich 
Tern.] 

[Tern,  Whiskered. — Yarrell,  iii.  517 ; Hew- 
itson,  cxxxiv.  483.  Sterna  leucopareia, 
GouM,  Birds  of  Europe  ; Temm.  Man. 
d’Ornith.  ii.  740  ; Yarrell,  1.  c. — “ The  bill 
is  red,  inclining  to  dark  brown  on  the 
edges  of  both  mandibles  towards  the  point ; 
the  bill  rather  stout,  with  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  under  mandible  prominent, 
an  approximation  to  the  form  of  the  under 
mandible  in  the  Gull-billed  Tern.  The 
irides  brownish  black;  forehead,  crown, 
and  nape  black ; from  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  in  a line  below  the  eye  to 
the  ear-coverts,  a stripe  of  white,  forming 
the  whisker  or  moustache ; back,  wing- 
coverts,  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers 
uniform  dark  grey,  almost  slate-grey ; first 
quill-feather  lead-grey  on  the  outer  web, 
and  over  a considerable  portion  of  that 
part  of  the  inner  web  nearest  to  the  white 
shaft,  the  other  part  of  the  inner  web 
white ; the  outer  webs  of  the  other  pri- 
mary and  secondary  feathers  lighter  grey 
than  the  inner  webs ; chin  and  throat 
greyish  white  ; neck  and  breast  slate-grey. 


and  as  dark  as  the  back ; abdomen,  thighs, 
and  flanks  lead-grey ; under  wing  and 
tail-coverts  white;  legs,  toes,  and  mem- 
branes red,  the  membranes  deeply  in- 
dented. From  the  point  of  the  beak  to 
the  first  feathers  on  the  forehead  one  inch 
and  one-eighth  ; from  the  point  of  the 
beak  to  the  end  of  the  middle  or  short 
tail-feathers  ten  inches  and  a half,  to  the 
end  of  the  outside  and  longest  tail-feather 
one  inch  more,  making  the  whole  length 
eleven  inches  and  a half.  From  the  carpal 
joint  of  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  first 
quill -feather,  which  is  the  longest,  nine 
inches  and  a quarter ; length  of  the  tai’sus 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch ; of  the  middle 
toe  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ; claw  of  the 
middle  toe  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  strong 
and  curved.  Adult  birds  in  winter  have 
the  forehead,  crown,  occiput,  neck,  and  all 
the  under  parts  pure  wdiite  ; a black  spot 
behind  the  eyes ; mantle,  back,  wings, 
tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  uniform  ash- 
grey;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  deep  lake-red. 
Young  birds  of  the  yeai’  have  the  crown  of 
the  head  Varied  with  red  and  brown ; oc- 
ciput and  eai'-coverts  gi-eyish  black ; the 
feathers  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  se- 
condiuies  brown  in  the  middle,  bordered 
and  tipped  with  dirty  flesh-colour ; tail- 
feathers  blackish  gi-ey  towards  the  end, 
but  tipped  with  white ; beak  brown,  red 
at  the  base  ; legs  and  feet  flesh-colour.”  — 
Yarrell,  iii.  518.  Five  or  six  examples  of 
this  bird  have  been  killed  in  England ; 
the  first  is  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Yarrell 
as  shot  at  Lyme  Regis  in  August,  1836 ; 
and  the  last  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Rodd  at  p. 
3280  of  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1851 : it  was 
shot  near  Trescoe  Abbey,  on  one  of  the 
Scilly  Isles,  in  August  of  that  year.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  killed  in  Europe  accord- 
ing to  Temminck.  Mr.  Yarrell  describes 
the  egg  as  “ asparagus-green,  spotted  with 
brownish  black  and  a few  spots  of  bluish 

gi-ey.”] 

[Tern,  Whitewinged  Black.  — Yarrell,  iii. 
532.  Sterna  leucopiera,  Temm.  Man.  d’Or- 
nith. ii.  747,  and  iv.  403  ; Thompson,  Birds 
of  Ireland,  iii.  307. — “ An  adult  male  spe- 
cimen in  its  summer  plumage  has  the 
beak  reddish  brown ; the  irides  grej’ish 
black ; the  head,  neck,  an,d  middle  of  the 
back  black,  the  feathers  becoming  lighter 
in  colour  towards  the  rtimi) ; upper  tail- 
coverts  and  tail-feathers  white ; anterior  por- 
tion of  the  outside  of  the  wing  white,  pass- 
ing into  a light  grey  on  the  laVger  wing- 
coverts ; the  first,  second,  third,  and  some- 
times as  many  of  the  first  five  of  the  pri- 
mary wing-feathers,  black,  the  number 
depending  on  ago ; these  have  all  white 
shafts,  and  with  a considerable  portion  of 
white  along  the  base  of  the  broad  inner 
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web  ; the  other  primaries  light  grey ; the 
secondaries,  tertials,  and  the  scapulai’y 
feathers  slate-grey.  The  chin,  neck  in 
front,  breast,  belly,  sides,  and  flanks  black ; 
under  ^dng-coverts,  some  black,  others 
slate-grey ; under  tail-coverts  and  under 
surface  of  the  tail-feathers  wliite ; legs, 
toes,  and  their  membranes  pale  yellow  in  ; 
the  preserved  bird,  coral-red  in  the  living  j 
bird  ; the  claws  black,  the  interdigital 
membranes  very  much  indented.  The  ' 
whole  length  of  the  specimen  described  is  | 
nine  inches  and  a half;  the  wing  from  the  I 
anterior  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  pri- 
mary, which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing, 
eight  inches  and  a quarter.” — Yarrell,  Br. 
Birds,  iii.  535.  This  very  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  Tern  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
and  according  to  Temminck  is  very  com- 
mon about  Gibraltar  and  the  lakes  of  Lu- 
carno,  Lugano,  Como,  Isco  and  Guarda, 
and  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  Very  few  specimens  have  oc- 
curred in  this  country  ; one  is  mentioned 
in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Natural  History,’  vol. 
XV.  p.  271,  as  lulled  by  Mr.  Hill  on  the 
Shannon  in  1841  ; and  another,  at  page 
3011  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1853,  as  lulled 
by  Mr.  Rishig’s  keeper,  at  Horsey,  near 
Yarmouth.] 

Terrick. — See  Tern,  Common. 

Tewit. — See  Laptving. 

[Thickbilled  Guillemot. — See  Guillemot, 
Brunnich’s  ; it  is  the  Guillemot  a gros  bee 
of  Temminck,  Man.  d’Ornith.  ii.  924.] 


[Thickkneed  Bustard. 
[Thickkneed  Plover. 
[Thickknee. 


See  Bustard, 
Thickkneed.] 


[Threetoed  Quail.  — See  Quail,  Andalu- 
sian.] 


Throstle. — \Yairell,  i.  212;  Hewitson, 
xxiii.  81.]  Turdns  Musicus,  Lin.  Syst.  i. 
p.  292,  2 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  809  ; Baii  Syn. 
p.  04,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  138,  t.  37  ; hid.  Orn. 
i.  p.  327 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  104. 
Turdns  minor,  Bris.  ii.  p.  205,  2 ; Ih.  8vo, 
i.  p.  214.  La  Grive,  Buf.  iii.  p.  280. 
Throstle,  Mavis,  or  Song  Thrush,  Will. 
Angl.  p.  188 ; Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  107 ; Ih. 
fol.  91,  t.  P.  f.  2 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  342,  C. ; 
Alhin,  i.  t.  34  ; Ih.  Song  Birds,  t.  2 ; Leioin, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  58 ; Lath.  Syn.  iii".  p.  18, 

2 ; Sup.  p.  139 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  198 ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  10.  — This  common 
species  of  Thrush  weighs  about  three  j 
ounces ; length  nine  inches.  The  bill  is 
nearly  an  inch  long,  dusky,  the  under  | 
mandible  yeUowish  at  the  ba.se ; irides  \ 
hazel.  The  head  and  whole  upper  parts  ! 


are  of  a yellowish  brown,  with  a few  ob- 
scure dusky  lines  on  the  foi’iner ; the 
throat,  neck,  and  sides  yellowish ; breast 
and  belly  white,  elegantly  spotted  on  the 
former  with  triangular  dusky  spots,  some- 
what resembling  arrow-heads  pointing  up- 
wards ; the  under  coverts  of  the  wings 
dull  orange-yellow;  legs  light  brown.  This 
well-known  bird  is  admired  by  every  one 
for  its  song.  Every  wood  and  grove  re- 
echoes with  its  melodious  notes  in  the 
spring,  frequently  beginning  its  tunefid 
la3^s  as  early  as  Febrnarj'  if  the  weather  is 
mild,  contending  with  the  Missel  in  its 
love-strained  notes.  As  the  song  is  a pre- 
lude to  incubation,  so  this  species  makes 
its  nest  in  March,  composed  of  dried  grass 
and  green  moss  externally,  and  plastered 
within  with  rotten  wood  mixed  with  cow- 
dung  or  clay,  which  is  so  compact  as  to 
hold  water,  and  sometimes  proves  fatal  to 
their  eggs,  for  in  a rainy  season  we  have 
often  found  it  full.  It  lays  four  or  five 
blue  eggs,  spotted  with  black  at  the  larger 
end;  their  weight  from  eighty  to  ninety 
grains.  The  nest  is  j)laced  sometimes  on 
a stool  or  stump  of  a tree,  very  near  the 
ground,  or  against  the  side  of  a tree,  and 
frequently  in  a hedge  or  solitary  bush. 
The  Throstle  remains  in  England  the 
whole  year,  but  is  supposed  to  quit  the 
more  northern  parts  in  winter.  It  is  not, 
however,  gregarious  with  us  at  any  time, 
although  it  has  been  observed  to  pass 
through  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Prussia, 
together  with  the  Missel  and  Fieldfares, 
in  prodigiotts  quantities  about  Michaelmas, 
in  their  flight  to  the  Alps.  Is  said  to  be 
migratory  in  France,  ■t'isiting  Burgundy 
when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  and  doing  great 
damage  to  the  vineyards.  In  various  parts 
of  England  is  known  by  the  names  of 
Song  Thrush,  Mavis,  and  Greybird.  A 
species  of  Thrush  has  been  mentioned 
under  the  denomination  of  Heath  Throstle ; 
is  said  to  have  the  breast  darker  and  the 
tail  shorter  than  this  bird ; but  we  have 
not  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  it  is  dis- 
tinct from  this.  The  food  of  the  Throstle 
is  insects  and  berries  of  various  kinds ; 
but  it  is  particularlj’  fond  of  shelled  snails, 
especially  the  Helix  nemornlis,  which  it 
breaks  by  reiterated  strokes  against  some 
stone.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
great  quantity  of  fragment-shells  together, 
as  if  brought  to  one  particular  stone  for 
that  purpose. 

SuiTi.EMENT.  — This  in  some  parts  is 
called  Grej'-bird  and  Storm-cock  ; the  last 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  Missel  Thrush. 
The 'Throstle,  like  others,  is  subject  to 
some  accidental  variety ; one  in  our  pos- 
session is  of  a dun-colour  above,  paler  be- 
neath, with  the  usual-shaped  spots  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  back. 
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Throstle,  Cock.— See  Thrush,  Missel. 

Throstle,  Heath.  — Supplement.  — See 
Ouzel,  Rin".  — Tn  the  second  Supplement 
to  the  ‘ General  Synopsis  ’ the  author  re- 
marks that  “in  ‘ Ray’s  Letters,’  p.  1-‘17,  a 
bii'd  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Heath 
Throstle,  taken  from  the  ‘ Epitome  of  Hus- 
bandry,’ the  author  of  which  first  noticed 
it.  ]\Ir.  Ray  supposes  it  to  be  the  Ring 
Ouzel,  as  that  bird  is  called  bleath  Throstle 
in  Craven.”  Doctor  Latham  adds,  “ Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  late  Mr.  Leiiin  showed 
me  a pair  of  Thrushes  simUar  to  the  Song 
Thrush  in  colour,  but  they  were  darker, 
and  the  tail  seemed  rather  shorter : they 
were  shot  near  Dartford,  in  Kent ; I re- 
member to  have  made  some  remarks  upon 
these  birds  at  the  time,  but  having  mislaid 
them  I cannot  venture  here  to  say  moi’e 
on  the  subject.”  At  present  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  these  birds  of  Mr.  Lewin 
other  than  the  Common  Throstle  rather 
darker  in  plumage  than  usual,  or  than  he 
had  before  noticed ; but  this  is  a circum- 
stance common  to  all  when  in  full  feather 
newly  moulted,  and  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  Throstle  when  compared  with  speci- 
mens killed  and  preserved  at  a different 
season. 

Thrush.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  : Bill  nearly  strait,  but 
bending  a little  towards  the  point,  and 
slightly  notched  near  the  end  of  the  upper 
mandible.  Nostrils  oval,  nolced.  Tongue 
slightly  jagged  at  the  end.  Mouth  fur- 
nished with  a few  slender  hairs  at  the 
corners.  Toes,  the  middle  one  connected 
to  the  outer  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

Thrush,  Golden. — See  Oriole. 

[Thrush,  Goldvented.  — Yarrell,  i.  234. 
Turdus  aurigaster,  Vieill,  N.  Diet.  d’Hist. 
Nat.  XX.  258.  Turdus  chrysorrhosus,  Les- 
son, Man.  d’Ornith.  t.  1,  p.  231.  Pycnono- 
tus  aurigaster,  G.  E.  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds, 
i.  297. — “ The  beak  black  ; the  head,  neck, 
back,  wings,  and  tail-feathers  uniform  um- 
ber-brown ; the  feathers  on  the  forehead 
and  crown  slightly  elongated,  forming  a 
crest  when  elevated,  the  plumage  of  the 
whole  head  being  a shade  darker  in  colour 
than  that  of  the  body  ; throat  and  neck  in 
front  clove-brown,  becoming  ligliter  on  the 
breast,  and  passing  into  a dull  white  on 
the  belly;  vent  and  under  tail -coverts 
brilliant  king’s  yellow  ; logs,  toes,  and 
claws  black.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird 
seven  and  a half  inches ; the  wing,  from 
the  anterior  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
quill-feather,  three  and  a half  inches;  the 
first  quill-feuther  very  short,  about  one 
inch  in  length  ; the  second  three-quarters 


of  an  inch  longer  than  the  first,  but  shorter 
than  the  third ; the  fourth  feather  the 
longest  in  the  wing  ; the  tail  very  slightly 
forked.” — Yarrell,  i.  230.  This  is  an  Afri- 
can bird,  which  is  unknown  as  a visitor  to 
Europe.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  held  at  Cork,  in  1843,  Mr.  W. 
'Thompson  exhibited  a specimen,  with  the 
following  particulars  : — Dr.  Burkett  pur- 
chased it  from  a country  lad  who  brought 
it  into  Waterford  in  .January,  1838,  with  a 
number  of  Blackbirds  and  Snipes  : he  took 
it  for  a hen  Blackbird : he  shot  it  at 
Mount  Beresford,  three  miles  and  a half 
from  Waterford.] 

Thrush,  Holm. — See  Thrush,  Missel. 

[Thrushlike  Warbler.  — See  Warbler, 
Thrushlike.] 

Thrush,  Missel. — [Yarrell,  i.  197;  Hew- 
itson,  xxiii.  79.]  Turdus  viscivorus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  291,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  806  ; 
Raii  Syn.  p.  04,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  137,  t.  36  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  326,  1 ; Beioick,  Br.  Birds, 
i.  p.  100.  Turdus  major,  Bris.  ii.  p.  200, 
1 ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p.  213.  La  Draine,  Buf.  iii. 
p.  295,  1. 19,  f.  1.  Missel  Thrush,  Br.  Zool. 

i.  No.  105 ; Lb.  fol.  90,  t.  P.  f.  1 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  341,  B. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  187,  t. 
36  ; Albin,  i.  t.  33  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii. 
t.  57  ; Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  16,  1 ; Wale.  Syn. 

ii.  t.  197  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  10.  Pro- 
vincial : Throstle-cock  ; Screech  or  Shiietch 
Thi'ush ; Holm  Thrush ; Misseltoe  Thrush. 
— This  is  the  largest  species  of  Thrush  ; 
weight  near  five  ounces ; length  eleven 
inches.  The  bill  is  dusky ; the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  yellowish  ; irides  hazel. 
The  whole  upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  of  a 
light  brown,  a little  inclined  to  rufous  on 
the  rump ; sides  of  the  head  and  throat 
yellowish  white,  spotted  with  brown ; from 
thence  to  the  vent  white ; the  breast 
marked  with  triangular  spots,  belly  and 
sides  with  roundish  ones  of  a dusky  co- 
lour ; the  two  largest  series  of  wing-coverts 
are  tipped  with  white ; quRls  brown, 
dashed  with  cinereous  on  the  outer  webs  ; 
taU  the  same  ; the  three  or  four  outer  fea- 
thers tipped  with  white,  and  the  inner 
web  of  the  exterior  one  almost nvhite  ; legs 
are  Af  a light  colour,  inclining  to  yellow. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  plum- 
age of  the  sexes,  but  the  female  is  not 
quite  so  bright  in  colours.  'The  Missel 
'Thrush  is  by  no  menus  plentiful  in  Eng- 
land, and  seems  to  bo  less  so  in  winter. 
It  begins  to  sing  in  January,  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  but  censes  so  soon  as  the  thermo- 
meter sinks  below  40  degrees.  About  the 
middle  of  INfarch  it  makes  a nest  in  the 
fork  of  some  tree,  especially  such  as  are 
covered  with  white  moss,  particularly 
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apple  trftes ; frequenting  orchards  more  than 
any  other  place  in  the  spring  ; and  never 
builds  in  a bush.  Tlie  nest  is  invariably 
made  of  white  moss  and  coarse  grass,  wove 
together  with  wool,  and  lined  with  flue 
dry  grass.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  and 
rarely  six,  in  number,  of  a llesh-colour, 
marked  with  deep  and  light  rust-coloured 
spots  ; their  weight  something  more  than 
two  drams.  The  song  of  this  bird  is 
much  louder  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
Throstle ; frequently  perching  upon  the 
uppermost  branch  of  a tall  tree,  it  sings 
while  the  female  is  making  her  nest,  and 
during  incubation  ; but  becomes  silent  as 
soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  and  is  no 
more  heard  till  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  H the  young  are  taken,  its  song 
continues  as  before ; and  if  the  female  is 
destroyed,  it  continues  in  song  the  whole 
summer.  This  experiment  we  have  tried 
upon  this  and  several  other  song  birds, 
and  always  found  it  invai-iable.  The  Missel 
is  a very  bold  bird  during  the  breeding 
season,  drives  all  others  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  nest,  and  will  even  attack 
the  Magpie  and  Jay.  Its  food,  hke  the 
other  species,  is  insects  and  bereies,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  misseltoe,  which  has 
been  supposed  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  body  of  this  bird  to  make  it  vegetate. 
That  the  seed  of  the  berry  will  propagate 
after  passing  the  organs  of  digestion,  is  no 
more  wonderful  than  that  corn  should 
grow  when  voided  whole  by  a horse.  But 
such  a preparation  is  no  more  necessary 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  but  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  methods  Nature 
takes  to  disperse  the  seeds  of  various 
qjlants. 

Supplement. — The  name  of  Storm-cock 
appears  to  be  given  both  to  this  and  the 
Throstle  ; the  Missel  is  also  called  Holm- 
screech  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire.  In 
defect  of  other  food  the  Missel  and  Throstle 
feed  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  on  ivy-ber.. 
ries,  and  by  such  means  are  able  to  sub- 
sist, while  the  Fieldfare  and  Redwing  are 
starving,  in  severe  weather. 

[Thrush,  Ring. — See  Ouzel,  Ring.] 

[Thrush,  Rock.  — Yarrell,  i.  245  ; Hewit- 
son,  xxvi.  95.  Turdus  saxatilis,  Temm. 
Mail.  d'Ornith.  i.  172,  iii.  102.  Petrocincla 
saxatilis,  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe,  fol. ; 
Yarrell,  1.  c.  — “ The  male  bii-d  has  the 
beak  black,  the  irides  hazel ; the  whole  of 
the  head  and  the  neck  all  round  bluish 
grey ; upper  part  of  the  back  the  same, 
but  passing  into  brownish  black  on  the 
scapularics ; the  greater  part  of  the  back 
white,  varied  with  a few  bluish  grey  fea- 
thers ; tail-feathers  chestnut-brown,  the 
two  in  the  middle  rather  darker  in  colour 


than  the  others ; \vings  and  wing-coverts 
dark  brown,  almost  blackish  brown  ; the 
greater  wing-coverts  and  the  secondaries 
tipped  with  buffy  white  ; the  whole  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  light  chestnut- brown  or  bay;  legs 
and  toes  dark  reddish  brown.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bird  seven  and  a half  inches; 
the  wing,  from  the  anterior  joint  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  quill-feather,  four  inches 
and  three-quarters.  The  female  has  all 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  a dull 
brown  ; on  the  back  are  some  large  white 
spots  edged  with  brown ; throat  and  sides 
of  the  neck  pure  white,  some  of  the  fea- 
thers occasionally  varied  with  ash- brown  ; 
all  the  other  under  parts  reddish  white, 
with  fine  transverse  lines  at  the  end  of 
each  feather ; tail  light  bay,  the  two  mid- 
dle feathers  ash-brown.”  — Yarrell,  i.  247. 
This  Thrush  is  Asiatic  and  European, 
breeding  in  rocky  places  in  Spain,  South- 
ern Fj-ance  and  Northern  Italy,  and  win- 
tering in  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Africa.  It  builds  in  the  rocky  situa- 
tions which  are  its  usual  residence,  the  nest 
being  composed  externally  of  mosses  and 
lichens,  and  lined  with  hair : it  lays  five 
eggs  of  a pale  unspotted  greenish  blue. 
Mr.  Yarrell’s  figure,  above  referred  to,  is 
drawn  from  a specimen  obtained  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1844,  at  Thorfield,  near  Roy- 
ston,  in  Hertfordshire.] 

[Thrush,  Rosecoloured. — See  Ouzel,  Rose- 
coloured.] 

Thrush,  Sand. — See  Ouzel,  Water. 

Thrush,  Screech. — See  Thrush,  Missel. 

Thrush,  Sohtary. — Supplement. — Tur- 
dus sohtarius,  Ind.  Orii.  i.  p.  345 ; Gviel. 
Syst.  i.  p.  834.  Passer  solitarius,  Baii 
Syn.  p.  00,  4 ; Will.  p.  140.  Merula  soli- 
taria,  Briss.  ii.  p.  208,  30 ; Id.  8vo,  i.  p. 
233.  Le  Merle  solitaire,  Bt(f.  iii.  p.  358. 
Passera  sohtaria,  Olin.  uc.  t.  p.  14 ; Klein. 
Av.  p.  07,  11.  Turdus  solitarius,  Hasselq. 
Act.  Ups.  1750,  p.  21;  Id.  Voy.  (ed.  Angl.) 
p.  20.  Solitary  Thrush,  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p. 
52  ; Will.  (Angl.)  p.  191,  t.  30,  37.  — This 
species  is  about  nine  inches  in  length. 
The  bill  is  dusky,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch 
long  to  the  feathers  on  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  straight,  except  at  the  tip,  w-here 
the  upper  mandible  is  a little  deflected 
and  pi-ojeots  beyond  the  lower;  the  base  is 
rather  broad,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance of  a notch  at  the  end  : the  nos- 
trils are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and 
are  partly  covered  by  the  feathers,  which 
come  rather  more  forward  on  the  sides 
than  on  the  ridge  of  the  bill.  The  general 
colour  of  the  jAumage  is  brown ; the  upper 
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part  and  sides  of  the  beatl,  back,  scapu- 
lars, rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  plain, 
except  the  tips  of  tlie  featliers  on  the  back 
being  paler,  giving  that  part  a slightly 
spotted  appearance : the  chin  is  sullied 
white  : above  and  behind  the  eyes  the  fea- 
thers are  paler  than  those  adjacent : from 
the  bill  to  the  eye  dusky  : the  feathers  on 
the  throat  and  neck  beneath  are  pale  yel- 
lowish brown  at  their  tips,  whitish  at  their 
base,  which  gives  that  part  a mottled  ap- 
pearance : the  upper  part  of  tlie  breast 
plain  brown,  but  rather  paler  than  the 
back ; the  sides  under  the  wings  nearly 
the  same : the  lower  breast  and  belly 
down  to  the  vent  mottled,  or  streaked 
with  brown  and  white,  the  middle  of  the 
feathers  being  of  the  former  colour : the 
under  toil-coverts  pole  brown,  with  a ru- 
fous tinge  : the  quills  and  greater  coverts 
of  the  wings  are  brown,  mai’gined  with 
rufous  : the  tail  is  a little  forked ; the  fea- 
thers are  brown,  their  margins  tinged 
with  rufous : the  legs  are  rather  long  in 
liropoiiion,  strong,  and,  with  the  tons  and 
claws,  are  of  a yellowish  brown  colour  ; 
the  middle  toe  is  closely  connected  to  the 
outer  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  We  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  add  this  species  to 
the  catalogue  of  British  birds,  upon  the 
most  indisputable  authority.  It  is  an  ele- 
gant bird,  not  quite  so  large  in  the  body, 
but  as  long  as  the  Throstle.  The  head  is 
remarkably  small,  and  the  crown  almost 
straight  with  the  bill,  there  being  scarcely 
any  elevation  on  the  forehead,  but  formed 
like  that  of  the  Stare  ; this  shape,  togetlier 
with  a straight  and  proportiouably  long 
bill,  gives  the  head  a lengthened  apj>ear- 
ance  : the  legs  are  remarkably  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  bird,  being 
larger  than  those  of  the  Throstle  : the 
vibressiB  or  bristles  between  the  base  of 
the  biU  and  the  eye  are  black,  hut  short 
and  not  very  conspicuous : the  mouth  is 
large,  and  opens  as  far  back  jieaily  as  the 
hinder  part  of  the  eye.  The  form  of  the 
Solitai'y  Thrush  greatly  resembles  that  of 
the  Stare,  to  wliich  genus  it  seems  as 
nearly  allied  as  to  that  of  the  Thi-ush. 
The  bird  here  described  was  shot  about 
the  middle  of  June,  1810,  at  Copgi'ove,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Janies 
Dalton,  wlio  obligingly  sent  it  to  us.  The 
bird  had  oiiginally  been  sent  by  Jlr.  Dal- 
ton to  his  brother,  who  was  forming  a col- 
lection, but  who  most  liberally,  at  Mr. 
Dalton’s  request,  permitted  it  to  be  added 
to  our  collection.  To  both  these  gentle- 
men, therefore,  we  beg  leave  to  retmui  our 
public  acknowledgments.  We  can  find 
nothing  described  to  which  this  bird  so 
nearly  approaches  as  the  female  Turdus 
solitarius ; we  therefore  venture  to  give  it 
as  a trilling  variety  of  that  species,  and  oi-e 


happy  to  have  tho  concurrence  • of  our 
friend,  and  able  ornithologist.  Dr.  Latham, 
in  this  opinion.  The  Solitary  Thrush  is 
described  as  common  in  France,  Italy,  and 
in  the  islands  of  tho  Mediterranean,  and 
Archipelago ; and  yet  neither  Buflbn  nor 
Brisson  appear  to  have  given  a figure  of 
it.  Le  Merle  Solitaire,  figured  in  Plane. 
Enl.  350,  appears  to  be  the  female  of  Tur- 
dus Cyanus.  Dr.  Latham  concludes  that 
it  has  rarely  been  brought  to  this  country , 
as  he  never  saw  but  one,  and  that  was  in 
the  late  Leverian  Museum.  It  is  said  to 
frequent  mountainous  and  rocky  places, 
and  to  be  always  seen  alone,  except  in  the 
breeding  season.  Like  the  Stare  it  pre- 
pares its  nest  in  old  ruined  edifices, 
church-towers,  and  other  similar  places, 
and  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  hut  two  nests  are 
never  found  near  the  same  place.  The 
young  are  easily  brought  up,  and  repay 
the  trouble  by  their  sweet  native  song ; 
they  may  he  also  taught  to  whistle,  and 
ai'ticulate  words.  When  confined  this 
species  sings  as  well  by  candle-light  as  by 
day.  Its  food  is  principally  insects,  gropes, 
and  other  fruit.  It  is  observed  to  change 
its  abode  with  the  seasons,  coming  into 
those  parts  where  it  usually  breeds  in 
April,  and  retiring  in  Augiist.  The  speci- 
men here  described  was  solitaiy,  and 
attracted  the  servant  of  Mr.  Dalton  by  its 
singular  cry.  It  was  sitting  on  the  ground 
in  a meadow,  and  suffered  the  man  to  ap- 
proach it  without  fear,  and  in  that  situ- 
ation it  was  shot.  The  colour  of  the 
irides  was  not  noticed  (those  of  the  Soli- 
tary Thrush  are  said  to  be  reddish),  but 
upon  dissection  for  preserving  two  en- 
larged eggs  were  discovered.  Mr.  Anstice 
(an  accurate  observer  of  objects  in  Natural 
History)  noticed  a bird  near  Bridgewater, 
in  the  summer  of  1811,  that  from  his  de- 
scription appears  to  bo  of  this  species.  He 
was  very  near  to  it  as  it  was  running  in 
the  road,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a tele- 
scope with  which  he  examined  it,  and 
therefore  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  bird 
was  new  to  him.  [This  bird,  thus  care- 
fully and  minutely  described,  is  now  uni- 
versally reg.arded  as  the  young  of  the  Com- 
mon Starting.] 

Thrush,  Water. — See  Ouzel,  Water. 

[Thrush,  White’s. — See  White’s  Thrush.] 

Thrush,  Wind. — See  Redwing. 

Tidley. — See  Wren. 

Tidley  Goldfinch.  — See  Wren,  Gold- 
crested. 

Tinkershire. — See  Guillemot,  Foolish. 
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Tima. — See  Oyster- catcher. 

[Tit.  — An  abbre^hatecl  form  of  the  word 
Titmouse,  adopted  by  Gould  and  Yarrell. 
Pennant,  Bewick,  Montagu,  Fleming,  Selby 
and  Jenyns,  correctly  employ  the  more 
famihar  name  of  Titmouse.  Tit  is  also 
applied  to  designate  the  Pipits.] 

[Titlark. — See  Lark,  Tit.] 

Titling. — See  Warbler,  Hedge  [also  Ac- 
centor, Hedge.] 

Titmouse.  — A genus  of  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are : Bill  strait,  a little 
compressed,  strong,  hard,  shnrp-poiuted. 
Nostrils  round,  and  covered  with  reflected 
bristles.  Tongue  truncated,  the  end  ter- 
minated by  three  or  four  bristles.  Toes 
divided  to  their  origin ; back-toe  long  and 
sti'ong. 

• Titmouse,  Bearded. — \_Yarrell,  i.  406; 
Hewitson,  xl.  161.]  Parus  biarmicus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  .348,  12 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  1011 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  570,  23.  Paims  barbatus, 
Bris.  iii.  p.  567, 12  ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  468.  Le 
Mesange  barbue,  on  la  Moustache,  Buf.  v. 
p.  518,  t.  18.  Least  Butcher-bird,  Edw.  t. 
55.  Bearded  Titmouse,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
167  ; Ih.  fol.  74,  t.  C.  2 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
428,  H. : Albin,  i.  t.  48  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p. 
552,  20  ; Ib.  Sttp.  p.  190 ; Bon.  Br.  Birds, 
i.  t.  1 ; Ost.  Menag.  p.  78,  t. ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  iii.  t.  122  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  148.  — 
This  very  elegant  species  is  about  the  size 
of  the  Blue  Titmouse,  but,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  tail,  is  much  longer,  mea- 
suring about  six  inches  and  a quarter. 
The  bill  is  near  half  an  inch  long,  of  an 
orange-colour,  difi’eiing  somewhat  from 
tlie  rest  of  the  genus,  being  a little  arcu- 
ated ; the  upper  mandible  longest ; hides 
yellow.  The  head  is  pale  ash-colour ; be- 
neath the  eye  is  a tuft  of  loose  black  fea- 
thers, ending  in  a point  downwards  ; the 
hind  part  of  tire  neck  and  back  light  ni- 
fous- orange;  scapulars  wLitish ; throat 
white  ; breast  cinereous  flesh-colour ; belly, 
sides,  and  thighs  like  the  back,  but  paler ; 
vent  black  ; quill-feathers  dusky ; the  inner 
webs  of  the  primaries  white  ; the  second- 
aries edged,  and  tliose  next  the  body 
tipped  with  the  same  colour  as  the  back ; 
the  tail  is  about  three  inches  long,  and 
very  cuneiform,  nearly  the  colour  of  the 
back ; the  three  outer  feathers  more  or 
less  tipped  with  white ; legs  black.  The 
female  difiers  in  having  no  black  mark 
under  the  eye  or  at  the  vent ; the  head  is 
light  ferruginous,  spotted  with  black ; be- 
tw'een  the  bill  and  eye  a dusky  spot.  The 
history  of  this  species  is  veiy  little  known, 
although  it  breeds  with  us,  and  continues 


the  whole  year.  It  is  found  in  the  marshes 
amongst  the  reeds  between  Erith  and 
London,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  amongst 
the  great  reedy  tracks  near  Cowbit  in  I.an- 
cashire.  We  have  also  lulled  it  near  AVin- 
chelsea  in  Sussex,  amongst  the  reeds  close 
to  the  sea-shore,  in  tlie  month  of  June ; 
there  were  five  together,  doubtless  the 
brood  of  that  year.  One  of  the  young 
which  wo  procured  had  its  nestling  fea- 
thers much  the  colour  of  the  female  ; but 
the  feathers  were  of  a looser  texture,  as  in 
all  young  bii-ds.  AVe  took  much  pains  to 
find  the  nest,  but  without  success,  unless 
it  is  so  like  that  of  the  Reed  AVren’s  as  not 
to  be  distinguished,  as  that  bird  bred  in 
the  same  place,  and  many  such  nests  were 
taken.  Authors  have  differed  with  respect 
to  the  shape  and  composition  of  the  nest, 
as  w^ell  as  in  the  place  of  nidification  ; one 
making  it  the  shape  of  a purse  suspended 
to  a branch  of  a willow ; another  gives  it 
placed  on  the  ground  amongst  sedge  of  a 
loose  texture,  composed  of  the  down  of  the 
reed  intermixed  with  narrow  leaves  ; and 
that  it  lays  four  eggs  of  a reddish  white, 
spotted  w'ith  brown ; others  have  un- 
doubtedly taken  the  nest  of  the  Reed 
AAT-en  for  it;  so  that  no  certain  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn  from  these  various  accounts. 
The  Bearded  Titmouse  does  not  apjoear  to 
inhabit  any  other  places  but  such  where 
reeds  grow'  in  abundance,  w'hore  it  no 
doubt  makes  its  nest;  aud  on  the  seeds  of 
which,  as  well  as  insects,  it  feeds  ; and  we 
may  attribute  this  desideratum  in  the  na- 
tural history  of  this  bird  to  the  inaccessible 
swampy  places  they  frequent.  It  has 
been  by  various  authors  ranked  with  the 
Butcher-bird  or  Shrike,  and  was  called 
Least  Butcher-bird  in  a former  edition  of 
the  ‘ British  Zoology,’  but  afterwards  re- 
moved, by  that  celebrated  author  Mr.  Pen- 
nant into  this  genus. 

Supplement. — In  a recent  edition  of 
Pennant’s  ‘ British  Zoology  ’ we  observe 
that  by  some  unaccountable  mistake  our 
description  of  the  nest  and  egg  of  the 
Long- tailed  Titmouse  has,  in  a marginal 
note,  been  transferred  to  this  species.  We 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing the  error,  as  we  still  consider  that  part 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bearded  Tit- 
mouse to  be  in  great  obscurity,  and  should 
bo  much  obliged  for  any  authentic  in- 
formation upon  that  head.  The  necessity 
of  noticing  this  little  error  is  obviously 
that  of  a rigid  regard  for  Science.  [The 
nest  of  this  species  is  now  well  known  ; it 
is  built  of  coarse  grass  or  rushes,  on  or 
near  the  ground  ; the  eggs  are  white, 
sparingly  marked  w'ith  i^ale  red  lines  and 
scratches.] 

Titmouse,  Blue.  — [Yarrell,  i.  387  ; 
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Ilewitson,  xxxix.  151.]  Panis  cneruleua, 
Lin.  Sijst.  i.  p.  311,  5 ; G7nel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
1008  ; Eaii  Syn.  p.  71,  A.  1;  Will.  P;.175, 
t,  13  ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  500,  12  ; Bris.  iii.  p. 
511,  h-,  lb.  8vo,  i.  p.  102 ; Nat.  Miscel.  t. 
138 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  218.  La 
Mesange  blene,  Buf.  v.  p.  113.  Blue  Tit- 
mouse, Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  103,  t.  57,  f.  2 ; Ih. 
fol.  Ill,  t.  W.  f.  5 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  127, 

U. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  212,  t 13  ; Alhin,  i.  t. 

17 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  38 ; Lath.  Syn. 
iv.  p.  513,  10 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  t,  57 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  120 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 
t.  215 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  10.  Provincial : 
Tomtit;  Nun;  Hiokmall ; Blue-cap;  Tit- 
mal ; Tinnock ; 'VVillow-biter.  Length  about 
four  inches  and  a half ; weight  three  drams. 
The  bill  is  dusky ; hides  dark  hazel.  Fore- 
head and  cheeks  white ; that  on  the  former 
inclines  backwards,  and  fonns  a line  round 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  of  a fine 
blue ; behind  the  circle  of  white  is  another 
of  a deep  blue,  surrounding  the  head  en- 
th-ely,  and  joining  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible,  where  it  is  nearly  black ; from 
the  bill  through  the  eye  is  a small  black 
line ; the  back  is  of  a yellowish  green  ; 
wings  and  tail  blue ; breast  and  belly  yel- 
low; legs  lead-colour.  This  bird  would 
be  much  more  admii-ed  for  its  beauty  if  it 
was  less  common.  In  whiter  it  frequents 
houses  for  the  sake  of  plunder ; will  devour 
flesh  greedily,  whether  fresh  or  putrid ; 
and  indeed  is  omnivorous.  Is  a constant 
attendant  where  horse-flesh  is  kept  for 
hounds,  as  well  as  the  farm-yai'd,  being 
pai-tial  to  oats,  which  it  plucks  out,  and, 
retiiing  to  a neighbouring  bush,  fixes  the 
grain  between  its  claws,  hammers  it  with 
the  bill  to  break  the  husk.  In  the  sum- 
mer insects  are  their  chief  food,  in  search 
of  which  it  plucks  off  a number  of  young 
buds  from  fruit  and  other  trees.  The  nest 
is  always  made  in  some  hole  either  of  a 
tree  or  wall,  composed  of  moss,  fined  with 
feathers  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  six  or 
seven  in  number,  rai'ely  eight,  white, 
speckled  with  rust-colour  at  the  larger 
end  ; tlieir  weight  \eventeen  grains.  It 
lias  been  said  this  bird  will  sometimes  lay 
as  many  as  twenty  eggs  in  the  same  nest; 
but  this  is  certainly  an  error,  for  in  the 
great  abundance  of  nests  we  have  seen 
with  eggs  and  young,  never  more  than 
eight  were  found.  The  female  is  tenacious 
of  her  nest,  and  will  often  suffer  herself  to 
be  taken  rather  than  quit  it,  and  will  fl-e- 
quently  return  again  after  being  taken 
out.  Upon  such  an  occasion  it  menaces 
the  invader  in  a singular  manner,  hissing 
like  a snake,  erecting  all  its  feathers,  and 
uttering  a noise  like  the  spitting  of  a cat ; 
and  if  handled  bites  severely.  It  has  no 
song,  but  makes  a shrill  note  quickly  re- 
peated. It  is  found  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
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Titmouse,  Cole. — [Yarrell,  i.  394;  Hew- 
itson,  xxxix.  156.]  Parus  ater,  Lin.  Syst, 
i.  p.  341,  7 ; Omel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  1009  ; Raii 
Syn.  p.  73,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  175,  t.  43  ; Ind. 
Om.  ii.  p.  504,  8.  Parus  atricapillus,  Bris. 
iii.  p.  551,  5 ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p.  404.  La  petite 
Charbonniere,  Buf.  v.  p.  400.  Colemouse, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  164,  t.  57,  f.  3 ; Ih.  fol.  114; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  327  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  241, 
t.  43 ; Lath.  S7jn.  iv.  p.  540,  7 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  1. 180 ; Wale.  S7jn.  ii.  t.  240 ; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  79 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset. 
p.  10.  — This  species  weighs  about  two 
drams  and  a quarter ; length  four  inches 
and  a quarter.  The  bill  is  dusky  ; ii-ides 
hazel.  Crown  of  the  head  glossy  black, 
divided  on  the  hind  part  with  a white 
spot ; the  throat  and  under  side  of  the 
neck  black;  cheeks  white;  back,  rump, 
and  tail  of  a bluish  grey,  inclining  on  the 
rump  to  a buff-colour ; breast  and  belly  of 
a yellowish  w'hite  ; the  sides  more  yellow ; 
quill-feathers  like  the  tail ; the  coverts 
of  the  secondaiies,  and  the  smaller  co- 
verts immediately  above  them,  are  tipped 
with  white ; legs  lead-colour.  As  this 
bird  has  been  considered  by  some  natu- 
ralists to  be  the  same  as  the  Mai’sh  Tit- 
mouse, we  shall  remark  that  the  head  of 
this  is  invariably  of  a glossy  black,  that  of 
the  other  is  of  a dull  sooty  black ; the 
black  under  the  chin  extends  much  lower 
down  in  this,  in  both  sexes,  than  in  the 
other  species ; the  white  mark  on  the 
head  in  this  is  never  to  be  found  in  either 
sex  of  the  other ; and  the  tail  of  this  is 
nearly  a quai-ter  of  an  inch  shorter.  It 
must  also  be  observed  that  in  the  nume- 
rous specimens  we  have  examined  no 
white  was  ever  to  be  found  on  the  coverts 
of  the  wings  in  the  Marsh  Titmouse, 
which  is  constantly  met  witli  in  this.  But 
in  the  young  of  tliis  species,  before  tire 
white  spot  is  thrown  out  on  the  head, 
some  white  in  the  wings  is  visible ; in 
which  state  a figure  is  given  in  the  folio 
'edition  of  the  ‘British  Zoology’  for  the 
Marsh  Titmouse.  Mr.  'Willughby  has  well 
defined  the  distinction  of  these  birds.  Di‘. 
Latham  seems  to  have  doubted  the  dis- 
tinction, and  upjrears  to  be  the  more  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  from  an  error  in 
Sepp,  who  has  given  a figure  of  each  as 
male  and  female.  We  can,  however,  with 
certainty  refute  this  opiuioir  from  various 
oppor-tunities  of  attending  to  the  nests  of 
both  species.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
irlaced  in  some  hole,  either  in  a wall  or  a 
tree  ; is  composed  of  moss  and  wool,  fined 
witlr  hair ; the  eggs  are  six  or  seven  in 
number,  less  than  those  of  tho  Mor'sh  Tit- 
mouse, of  tho  same  colour,  white  spotted 
with  rusty  red ; but  the  spots  are  smaller 
and  more  numeroits ; their  weight  fourteeri 
or  fifteen  grains.  Tho  Colemouse  is  not 
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so  plentiful  a species  as  the  Marsh,  keeps 
more  in  woods,  and  seems  to  live  entirely 
on  insects,  as  we  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  it  partaldng  of  flesh  or  grain  with 
the  other  species ; its  note  is  also  difler- 
ent. 

Supplement.  — Lest  any  spai-k  of  scep- 
ticism should  still  exist  with  respect  to 
the  distinction  between  this  and  the 
Marsh  Titmouse  (Parus  palustris),  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark  that  we  have  re- 
l^eatedly  taken  the  nests  of  both  species, 
auil  have  invariably  noticed  the  distinction 
of  the  conspicuous  white  spot  on  the  head 
of  both  sexes  of  the  ater ; and  in  no  in- 
stance had  either  sex  of  the  palustris  that 
mai-k.  Last  summer  [lal:J]  a pair  of 
these  birds  had  taken  possession  of  a hole 
in  the  garden  wall,  which  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  both  the  old  birds 
and  the  young,  and  we  observed  that  all 
the  young  had  the  appearance  of  the  mark 
on  the  head  before  they  could  tly,  but  not 
so  pure  a white  as  in  the  adults.  These 
were  put  into  a cage,  and  were  fed  by  the 
old  birds  ; and  it  was  noticed  that  their 
inincipal  food  was  little  green  caterpillars. 

Titmouse,  Crested.  — [ Yarrell,  i.  391  ; 
Hewitson,  xxxix.  154.]  Parus  cristatus, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  340,  tl ; Gmcl.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
1005  ; Eaii  Syn.  p.  74,  (i ; Will.  p.  175,  t. 
43;  Ind.  Oiii.  ii.  p.  507,  14;  Bris.  iii.  p. 
558,  8 ; II).  8vo,  i.  i).  400  ; Lath.  Syn.  Siq). 
ii.  p.  255.  La  Mesange  Inippe,  Buf.  v.  i>. 
447.  Crested  Titmouse,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
427,  E. ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  242,  t.  43;  Albin, 
ii.  t.  57  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  545,  12  ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  20  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  250. 
— The  weight  of  this  species  is  about  two 
drams  and  a half;  length  four  inches 
tbree-quaiters.  The  bill  is  dusky;  iiides 
hazel.  Forehead  and  crown  white,  prettily 
undulated  with  black  lines ; on  the  hind- 
bead  the  feathers  are  very  long  and  black, 
which  the  bird  erects  in  fomi  of  a conic 
crest ; cheeks  dirty  white,  sxjotted  with 
black ; a black  stroke  crosses  the  cheek 
under  the  eye,  which  turns  back  in  an 
acute  angle  under  the  eai’,  forming  the 
letter  V ; behind  that  is  a bed  of  white 
surrounding  the  cheeks,  ;and  bounded  ex- 
ternally by  a black  edge,  which  forms  a 
]i(ak  on  the  hind-head,  and  also  joins  the 
black  on  tlie  throat  and  chin  ; the  back  is 
greenish  brown;  breast  and  belly  pale 
bntf;  wings  and  fail  much  like  the  back, 
but  dee])cr  coloured  ; legs  bluish  lead- 
colour.  The  Crested  Titmouse  is  a solitiuy 
retiied  species,  inhabits  only  the  gloomy 
forest,  imrticulaiiy  those  which  abound 
with  evngreens.  It  has  not  been  found 
in  South  Britain,  but  is  not  unconinion 
amongst  the  large  tracts  of  pines  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  puiticularly  in  the  I'orest 


of  Glenmoor,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  from  whence  wo  have  seen  it. 
The  eggs  ai-e  said  to  be  white,  with  small 
spots  of  red ; the  nest  we  do  not  find  to 
be  desciibecl  by  any  one.  Is  said  to  be 
found  in  Normandy,  and  in  many  parts 
between  that  and  Sweden. 

Supplement.  — In  the  work  refen-ed  to 
[Lath.  Syn.  Sup.]  the  author  says,  “ We 
have  heard  of  this  species  being  plentiful 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  especially  in 
the  xfiue  forests,  from  whence  I have 
received  a specimen  now  in  my  pos- 
session.” 

Titmouse,  Great. — [ Yarrell,  i.  383 ; Hew- 
itson, xxxix.  149.]  Parus  major,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  341,  3 ; Gniel.  Syst.  ii.  j).  1000  ; Baii 
Sijn.  p.  73,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  174,  t.  43  ; Ind. 
Cm.  ii.  p.  502,  1;  Bris.  iii.  p.  539,  1;  76. 
8vo,  i.  p.  401.  La  grosse  Mesange,  ou 
Charbonuiere,  71m/.  v.  p.  392,  t.  17.  Great 
Titmouse,  or  Ox-eye,  Br..Zool.  i.  No.  102  ; 
76.  fol.  113,  t.  W.  f.  4;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
425,  A. ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  240,  t.  43  ; Albin, 

i.  t.  40 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  38 ; Lath. 
Syn.  iv.  xi.  530,  1 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  t.  09  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  117 ; Wale.  Syn. 

ii.  t.  244 ; Bult.  Cat.  Dorset.  p.TO.  Pro- 
vincial : Great  Black  - headed  Tomtit ; 

Blackcaxi. — This  species  weighs  about  ten 
drams ; length  five  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  The  bill  is  black;  irides  dusky. 
The  head  and  throat  black ; cheeks  white ; 
back  olive-green ; the  rump  bluish  grey  ; 
belly  yellow,  tinged  with  green,  divided 
down  the  middle  to  the  vent  by  a broad 
black  list,  most  conspicuous  in  the  male ; 
quill-feathers  dusky ; coverts  bluish,  the 
larger  tipped  with  white  ; tail  dusky ; the 
outer  feathers  white  on  the  exteidor  webs, 
the  others  margined  with  bluish  grey ; 
legs  lead-colour.  The  Great  Titmouse  has 
all  the  habits  of  the  Blue  Titmouse.  The 
nest  is  made  of  moss,  lined  with  hair,  placed 
in  the  hole  of  a wall  or  tree.  We  once  found 
it  in  the  barrel  of  a gai'den-xnimx).  It  lays 
sometimes  as  many  ns  eight  eggs,  but  more 
commonly  six,  white,  spotted  with  rust- 
colour,  which  are  so  exactly  like  tliose  of 
the  Nuthatch  as  not  to  be  distinguished; 
their  weight  about  thirtj'  grains.  We 
have  known  this  bird  deposit  its  eggs  in 
the  hole  of  a decayed  ti'ee  uxron  the  rotten 
wood,  without  the  least  npxienrance  of  a 
nest : xii'obably  the  nest  had  heen  de- 
stroyed just  at  the  lime  the  bird  was  com- 
pelled to  lay,  and  had  not  time  to  make 
another.  The  common  note  of  this  bird 
is  a sort  of  chatter,  but  in  the  spring  it 
assumes  a greater  vai-iety,  a slirill  whistle, 
and  a very  singtilar  noise,  something  like 
the  whetting  of  a saw ; but  these  cease 
witli  incubation.  It  is  a common  species 
in  almost  every  part  of  England,  as  well 
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as  tliroughout  Europe ; said  also  to  in- 
habit the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 

Titmouse,  Longtailed. — lYarrell,  i.  401 ; 
lleii'itson,  xl.  15M.]  Pai'us  uaudatus,  Liu. 
Syst.  i.  p.  34:1,  11 ; Gmel.  Sijst.  ii.  p.  1010; 
Itaii  Syn.  p.  74,  A.  5 ; IVill.  p.  170,  t.  43  ; 
hid.  Orn.  ii.  p.  001),  20  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds, 

i.  t.  p.  251.  Purus  longiuaudatus,  Bris.  iii. 
p.  570,  13 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  409.  La  Me- 
sange  a longue  queue,  Buf.  v.  p.  437,  1. 19. 
Long-tailed  Titmouse,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
100  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  428,  G. ; Will.Anyl. 
p.  242,  t.  43  ; Albiu,  ii.  t.  57,  f.  1 ; Hayes, 
Br.  Birds,  t.  33 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  550 ; 
Ib.  Sup.  p.  190 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  t.  10 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  1. 121 ; Wale.  Syn. 

ii.  t.  249  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  10.  Pro- 
vincial : Huckmuck ; Bottle-tom ; Long- 
taB-mag  ; Longtail-capon  ; Longtoil-pie  ; 
Mumrulhn.  — This  is  the  smallest  of  the 
tribe ; the  weight  about  two  drams ; length 
five  inches  and  a quarter.  The  bill  is 
very  short  and  black ; hides  hazel,  edges 
of  the  eyelids  yeUow.  On  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  a white  sti-eak  surrounded  by 
black,  which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  passes  over  each  eye,  and,  joining  be- 
hind the  head,  forms  a broad  list  down 
the  back  to  the  rumi) ; the  rest  of  the 
plumage  above  is  of  a pm-plish  hue;  the 
sides  of  the  head,  throat,  and  under  pai-t 
of  the  neck  white,  mixed  with  grey  ; from 
that  to  the  vent  dull  purplish ; quill-fea- 
thers black,  those  next  the  body  edged 
with  grey  ; coverts  black ; the  tail  consists 
of  twelve  feathers  of  unequal  length  ; the 
four  middle  ones  ai'e  wholly  black,  the 
next  has  a small  white  mark  on  the  outer 
web  near  the  point,  the  others  tipped  and 
obliquely  mai’ked  with  white  on  the  exte- 
rior webs ; the  second  feathers  from  the 
middle  are  the  longest,  measuring  three 
inches  and  a half ; the  outer  feathers  on 
each  side  only  one  inch  and  three-quarters; 
the  legs  black.  In  some  the  w'hole  upjier 
part  of  the  neck  is  black,  the  under  parts 
greyish  white,  except  on  the  sides  and 
vent,  which  are  of  a pale  vinaceous-colour ; 
and  across  the  breast  is  an  obscure  dusky 
band.  This  very  elegant  and  singular 
species  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  woods 
and  thickets,  where  it  makes  a curious 
oval  nest  in  the  fork  of  some  bush  or 
branch  of  a tree.  In  this  particular  it  de- 
viates from  the  rest  of  the  class,  which  in- 
variably build  in  some  hole,  the  Bearded 
and  Crested  Titmice  pcrliaps  excepted; 
but  which  remains  to  be  discovci-ed.  The 
nest  of  this  bird,  however,  is  equidly  w'ell 
secured,  being  made  of  white  moss  and 
liverwort  curiously  and  fii-mly  wove  toge- 
ther with  w'ool,  covered  at  tho  top,  with 
only  a small  hole  on  tho  side,  and  lined 
wiiii  a prodigious  quantity  of  feathers. 


This  singular  fabric  is  a work  of  time, 
taking  four  or  five  weeks  to  complete  it. 
Low  situations  seem  to  bo  its  delight, 
especially  about  such  trees  and  hedges  as 
are  covered  with  white  moss  and  lichen, 
amongst  which  it  most  commonly  places 
its  nest.  The  egg  is  less  than  any  British 
bird,  excejjt  the  Golden-crested  Wren, 
weighing  about  twelve  grains ; colour  white, 
sparingly  marked  with  small  rust-coloured 
spots  towards  the  larger  end.  We  are  fre- 
quently told  this  little  creature  wiU  lay 
upwards  of  twenty  eggs  before  it  sits  ; but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  find  more  than 
twelve,  and  more  frequently  only  nine  or 
ten.  Even  this  is  a surprising  quantity 
of  prohfic  matter  to  be  produced  from  so 
small  a body  in  so  short  a space  of  time  as 
ten  days,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bii-d. 
To  supply  this  great  expenditure  of  ani- 
mal matter,  as  weU  as  the  ordinary  ex- 
cretion, a supply  of  food  considerably 
more  than  its  own  weight  in  that  time  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Its  food  principally 
consists  of  insects  and  their  larvae,  in 
search  of  which  it  picks  off  the  buds  from 
the  trees.  After  the  young  are  Bed  they 
keep  with  the  parent  birds  till  the  return- 
ing spring ; are  continually  in  motion  in 
search  of  food,  shifting  their  quarters 
daily.  When  in  motion  it  is  always  utter- 
ing a small  note,  by  which  means  they 
keep  together. 

Supplement. — In  the  month  of  July  we 
observed  a brood  of  these  birds,  consisting 
of  about  tw'elve,  to  constantly  frequent  a 
small  plantation  to  roost,  for  a long  time 
after  they  quitted  their  nest.  Just  as  it 
became  dusk  in  the  evening  they  w'ere  ap- 
parently extremely  restless ; but  by  a sin- 
gular note  uttered  by  one,  and  as  instan- 
taneously repeated  by  the  whole,  they 
assembled  in  a moment,  and  huddled  so 
close  together  on  a branch  ns  to  appear 
like  a ball  of  down.  This  assemblage  in 
close  contact  during  the  night  is  probably 
common  to  most  of  the  smaller  birds  for  a 
long  time  after  they  leave  their  nest ; for 
we  have  observed  the  same  nocturnal  at- 
tachment in  young  birds  brought  up  in 
conlinement. 

Titmouse,  Marsh. — [Yarrell,  i.  397; 
Ilcwitson,  xl.  157.]  Parus  palustris,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  341,  8 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  1009  ; 
Jtaii  Syn.  p.  73,  A.  3 ; IVill.  p.  175,  t.  43  ; 
Ltd.  OriL  ii.  p.  505,  9 ; Bris.  iii.  p.  555,  7 ; 
lb.  8vo,  i.  p.  405.  La  Mesange  de  marais, 
Bvf.  V.  ]).  403.  ^Marsh  Titmouse,  or  Black- 
cap, Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  105,  t.  57,  f.  4 ; lb. 
fob  114,  t.  W.  f.  3 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  j).  427, 
E. ; Will.  Avyl.  p.  241,  t.  43  ; Albiu,  iii.  t. 
58,  f.  1 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  541,  8 ; Ib.  Sup. 
p.  189 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  1. 119  ; llhlc. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  247  ; Bult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  10. 
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Provincial : Little  Black-headed  Tomtit. — 
Tile  length  of  this  species  is  about  four 
inches  and  a half ; weight  two  drams  and 
a half.  The  bill  is  dusky ; iiddes  dai’k 
hazel.  Crown  of  the  head  black,  but  not 
glossy ; cheeks  of  a dirty  white ; chin 
black,  in  some  spotted  with  white ; the 
back  of  a rusty  grey ; breast  and  belly  of  a 
light  brownish  buff-colour  ; quiUs  and  tail 
bluish  grey,  lightest  on  their  outer  mai-- 
gius ; legs  lead-colour.  We  must  here 
again  remark  that  this  species  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Cole  Titmouse.  If 
no  other  marks  of  distinction  were  want- 
ing than  the  white  on  the  back  of  the 
head  and  wing-coverts,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient ; but  this  is  a larger  bird,  the 
colour  on  the  back  is  not  of  that  bluish 
cast,  and  the  tail  is  longer.  'We  shall, 
however,  refer  our  reader  to  the  history  of 
that  species,  where  we  have  more  copiously 
defined  the  distinction.  The  Marsh  Tit- 
mouse has  more  the  habits  of  the  Blue 
species,  partaking  with  it  of  flesh,  and  at- 
tending the  oat-ricks.  It  appears  partial 
to  low  wet  ground,  where  old  wUlow-trees 
abound,  in  the  holes  of  which  it  frequently 
makes  its  nest.  We  have  seen  it  artfully 
excavating  the  decayed  part  of  that  tree, 
carrying  the  chips  in  its  bill  to  some  dis- 
tance, always  working  downwards,  making 
the  bottom  for  the  reception  of  the  nest 
larger  than  the  entrance.  The  nest  is 
composed  of  moss  and  thistle-down,  some- 
times a little  wool,  and  lined  mth  the 
down  of  the  thistle.  It  lays  five  or  six 
white  eggs,  spotted  >vith  rusty  red,  mostly 
at  the  larger  end ; theii'  weight  from 
nineteen  to;  twenty-one  grains.  We  shall 
here  remark  that  all  the  species  of  Tit- 
mice, whose  eggs  are  known,  ai'e  similar 
in  colour,  and  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  size  and  weight.  Those 
of  the  Nuthatch,  Cree2)er,  Wren,  Yellow 
Wren,  Wood  Wren,  and  Lesser  Petty- 
chaps,  all  agree  in  their  markings,  and  so 
lilce  those  of  the  Titmice  that  it  is  scarce 
possible  to  separate  them  with  certainty  if 
once  mixed  together  ; and  it  is  somewhat 
remai-kable,  aU  these  bii’ds  breed  in  holes, 
or  make  a covered  nest.  This  bird  is  not 
so  common  as  the  Great  or  Blue  species, 
but  more  plentiful  than  the  Cole  Mouse. 
It  is  also  found  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Sweden  and  Italy. 
The  notes  of  the  three  species  with  black 
heads  are  much  alike,  especially  that 
which  is  Bice  the  whetting  of  a saw,  and 
the  whistle  made  use  of  only  in  the  spring ; 
but  the  chatter  is  to  be  distinguished. 

Titmouse,  Wood.  — See  Wren,  Golden- 
crested. 

[Thomas  Gierdet, — See  Redbreast.] 


[Tommi-liden. — See  Redbreast.] 

Tommy,  Tomnoddy,  Tomnorry,  or  Tami- 
norie. — See  Puffin. 

Tomtit. — See  Titmouse,  Blue. 

Tomtit,  Blackheaded.  — See  Titmouse, 
Great,  and  Marsh. 

Toney  Hoop. — See  Finch,  Bui. 

Tope. — See  Wren,  Common. 

[Tor  Ouzel. — See  Ouzel,  Ring.] 

Towwille.  1 

[Towwilly.]r®®  Sanderhng. 

Tree-Climber  or  Creeper. — See  Creeper; 
and  Sparrow,  Tree. 

[Tree  Pipit.— See  Lark,  Tit.] 

[Tree  Sparrow. — See  SpaiTow,  Tree.] 

Trittichan. — See  Oyster-catcher. 

1 1 See  Duck,  Tufted.] 

[Tufted  Pochard,  j 

Tuliac. — See  Gull,  Skua. 

Turnstone. — [YarrcH,  ii.  520;  Heioitson, 
Ixxix.  003.]  Tiinga  Interpres,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  248,  4 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  071 ; Ind. 
Om.  ii.  p.  738,  45.  Triuga  Morinella,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  249,  0.  Morinellus' maiinus. 
Bail  Syn.  p.  112,  A.  5 ; Will.  p.  231,  t.  58. 
Arenoiia,  Bris.  v.  p.  132, 1 ; 16.  8vo,  ii.  p. 
240.  Arenaria  cinerea,  Bris.  v.  p.  137,  2, 
t.  11,  f.  2 ; 16.  8vo,  ii.  p.  247.  Le  Tourne- 
jjierre,  Buf.  vui.  p.  150,  1. 10.  Hebridal 
Sandinper,  Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  200 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  No.  382.  Turnstone,  or  Sea  Dot- 
terel, Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  199  ; 16.  fol.  125,  t. 
E.  2,  f.  2 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  311 ; Edw.  1. 141 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  188,  37  ; Sup.  p.  249  ; 
Leioin,  Br.  Birds,  v.  t.  179 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii. 
t.  153;  Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  15.  — This 
species  of  Sandpiper  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Throstle ; length  nine  inches  and  a half ; 
weight  rather  more  than  four  ounces.  The 
bill  is  black  and  strong,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  turns  a little  upwards  ; irides 
hazel.  Forehead  and  chin  white ; across 
the  breast  a broad  band  of  black ; the  fore 
pai-t  of  the  neck  black,  joining  to  that  on 
the  breast,  and  encircling  the  upper  port 
of  the  neck  ; a black  streak  from  the  eyes, 
and  another  from  tl;e  bill,  meet  in  an 
angle  at  the  collar  on  the  side  of  the  neck; 
above  the  eye  a streak  of  white,  on  the 
ears  a spot  of  the  same  ; the  back  part  of 
I the  neck  is  white,  mixed  witli  brown. 
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which  passes  down  each  side  of  the  hreast; 
the  crown  of  the  head,  upper  part  of  the 
hack,  and  scapulars  is  a mixture  of  black 
and  ferruginous ; the  latter  whitish  on 
their  exterior  edges ; lesser  w'ing-coverts 
nearly  the  same,  but  lighter ; lower  part 
of  the  back  under  the  scapulars  wliite ; 
quills  dusky,  the  secondoiies  tipped  with 
white  ; the  greater  coverts  edged  with  the 
same;  the  shafts  of  the  primary  quills 
white ; belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts 
white ; upper  tail-coverts  white,  crossed 
wnth  a bar  of  black ; tail  black,  tipped 
with  white,  except  the  middle  feathers ; 
legs  orange.  The  bird  from  which  the 
above  description  is  taken  was  killed  in 
September  on  the  coast  of  South  Wales  ; 
another  in  my  collection,  killed  in  Corn- 
wall the  beginning  of  August,  has  a faint 
collar  round  the  neck,  w'hich,  with  the 
hand  on  the  breast,  is  dusky  brown ; the 
chin  is  white,  but  the  whole  head  is 
hrowm,  w'ith  dusky  streaks ; the  back  and 
scapulars  black,  each  feather  deeply  mar- 
gined with  light  ferruginous  ; the  exterior 
feather  of  the  tail  white  on  the  outer  web ; 
legs  light  yellowdsh  broam.  This  is  un- 
doubtetUy  a young  bird.  The  Turnstone 
is  subject  to  great  variety  in  respect  to 
the  marldngs  about  the  head  and  neck ; 
hut  the  black  on  the  hreast,  and  more  or 
less  round  the  neck,  at  once  distinguish  it 
from  any  other  species.  In  some  the  base 
half  of  the  tail  is  white,  and  the  quills 
next  the  body  the  same,  as  w'ell  as  the 
base  of  the  rest,  except  the  four  first.  In 
others  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts  are  wholly  white. 
This  bird  is  sometimes  met  with  on  the 
coast  in  small  fiocks  of  five  or  six ; pro- 
bably the  brood,  which  in  most,  if  not  in 
all,  of  this  class,  consists  of  four  young. 
It  is  not  known  to  breed  with  us,  but 
visits  some  of  our  shores  in  August,  and 
departs  in  the  spring.  It  is  said  to  breed 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  makes  a slight  nest  on 
the  dry  ground,  and  lays  four  olive- 
coloured  eggs,  spotted  with  black.  De- 
parts from  thence  in  September.  The 
name  has  been  given  it  from  its  manner 
of  turning  up  the  stones  in  search  of  ma- 
rine insects. 

[Turtle’  Dove.]  } 

Turtle,  Sea. — See  Auk,  Little. 

Twink. — See  Finch,  Chaf. 

Twite. — \_YarreU,  i.  590;  IIewiUon,'h.. 


SO."!.]  Fringilla  montium,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii. 
p.  917,  68  ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  459,  84.  Li- 
uaria  montana,  Bris.  iii.  p.  145,  33  ; Ib. 
8vo,  i.  p.  3-10  ; liaii  Syn.  p.  91,  A.  4;  Will. 
p.  191.  Blountain  Linnet,  Br.  Zool.  No. 
133,  t.  53  ; Ib.  fol.  Ill ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  201 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  380,  C. ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
ii.  t.  80;  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  p.  307,  70;  Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  13. — This  species  of  Finch 
is  rather  larger  than  the  Linnet  or  Greater 
Eedpole;  length  about  six  inches.  The 
bill  is  yellowish,  brown  at  the  tip ; irides 
hazel.  The  top  of  the  head  and  rump 
red  ; upper  parts  dusky  black,  edged  with 
rufous ; beneath  rufous-white,  with  black- 
ish spots  on  the  throat ; belly  white.  In 
some  the  whole  head  is  light  rufous, 
streaked  on  the  top  with  dusky ; the  hack, 
scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  dark  rufous- 
brown,  with  paler  edges;  rump  tinged 
with  red;  gi'eater  quills  and  t^  dusky 
black,  more  or  less  edged  with  white  on 
the  exterior  webs;  upper  part  of  the 
breast  and  sides  rufous- white,  spotted  and 
streaked  with  dark  rufous-brown ; lower 
part  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white ; tail  forked ; legs  dusky. 
Like  the  Eedpole,  this  bird  is  subject  to 
much  variety  in  respect  to  the  red  mark- 
ings. Some  are  described  to  have  the  top 
of  the  head,  breast,  and  rump  red.  In  its 
general  appearance  it  is  much  like  the 
female  of  that  bird,  but  darker  on  the 
upper  par-ts,  as  weU  ns  more  ruforrs  on  the 
cheeks  and  throat ; the  red  on  the  rump 
is  never  found  in  that  bird.  The  Twite  is 
gregarious,  accompanying  the  Linnet  in 
large  flights,  and  is  token  aborrt  London 
together  by  the  birdcatchers.  A variety 
has  been  given  as  the  Mountain  Linnet ; 
it  has  a twittering  note,  but  has  rrot  been 
observed  to  sing.  Dr.  Latham  favoirred 
me  with  the  nest  and  eggs,  which  he  re- 
ceived orrt  of  Yorkshire.  The  nest  is 
formed  of  moss  and  roots  of  plants  mixed 
with  heath,  and  lined  with  finer  heath  and 
fibrous  roots.  The  egg  is  the  size  of  that 
of  the  Linnet,  of  a blue-w'hite,  faintly 
spotted  with  purplish  red  at  the  lai'ger 
end.  The  female  is  said  to  want  the  red 
mark  on  the  rump,  and  may  therefore  he 
frequently  mistaken  for  the  common  Lin- 
net before  it  has  thrown  out  the  other  red 
markings.  It  is  possibly  found  in  many 
other  pails  of  England  in  the  ivintor  sea- 
son, but  not  generally  distinguished  from 
the  Linnet. 

Tyste,  Taiste,  Teisty,  or  Toist.  — See 
Guillemot,  Black. 
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[Uyler  Owl.  — The  word  not  confined  to 
any  pai-ticular  species.  See  p.  220.] 


[Velvet  Duck. 
[Velvet  Scoter. 


I See  Duck,  Velvet] 


Velvet  Runner. — See  Rail,  or  Water  Rail. 

[Virginian  Colin. — See  Quail,  American.] 

[Virginian  Cuckoo. — See  Cuckoo,  Ameri- 
can Yellowbilled.  Mr.  Eyton  calls  this 
bird  the  Virginian  Cuckoo  (Rarer  Brit. 
Birds,  p.  23.] 


[Virginian  Partridge.  — See  Quail,  Ame- 
rican.] 

[Vulture.  — A genus  of  birds,  having  the 
head  more  or  less  divested  o,{  leathers ; the 
beak  straight  at  the  base  and  covered  by  a 
cere,  sometimes  thinly  clothed  with  hair, 
sometimes  naked  and  carunculated  ; tarsi 
and  feet  naked  ; claws  strong,  but  not 
much  hooked.  Feed  on  carrion  and  pu- 
trefying substances : theii’  olfice  in  hot 
climates  is  that  of  scavengers,  clearing 
away  all  matter  which  emits  odours  or 
gases  injurious  to  man.] 

[Vulture,  Egyptian. — Yarrell,  i.  6 ; Hewit- 
son,  ii.  5.  Vultur  percnopterus,  Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  51.  Cathartes  percnopterus, 
Temminck,  Man.  d'Ornitli.  i.  8.  Neophron 
percnopterus,  Selby,  i.  4 ; Gould,  Birds  of 
Europe ; Yarrell,  i.  0. — The  following  de- 
scription is  made  from  the  specimen  lolled 
in  Somersetshire,  as  hereafter  noticed  : — 
“ When  killed  it  measured  two  feet  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  in  extent  of  wing 
five  feet  nine  inches.  From  the  forehead 
to  the  tip  its  bill  measured  two  inches  and 
a half;  the  tarsus  three  inches,  and  the 
middle  toe,  with  its  claw,  the  same.  Bill 
brownish  black  or  horn -coloured ; the  cere 
(which  bulges  a little  at  the  base,  and  oc- 
cupies half  the  length  of  the  biU)  wine- 
yellow  ; nostrils  situated  near  the  middle 
of  the  cere,  large  and  open  in  front.  Crowm 
of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  throat  covered 
with  a naked  skin,  of  a livid  flesh-coloured 
red,  willi  a few  straggling  bristles  between 
the  bill  and  eyes,  and  upon  the  margins 
of  the  mandibles.  Ears  round,  open,  and 
loi'ge.  Occiijut  and  nape  covered  with  a 
close  thick-set  white  dowm,  with  small 
black  feathers  intermingled.  Neck  clothed 
with  long,  arched,  and  acuminated  fea- 
thers, forming  a kind  of  ruff,  of  a deep 


umber-browm,  tipped  with  cream -yellow. 
Back  and  scapulars  cream-white  ; the  lat- 
ter intermixed  and  varied  with  umber- 
brown.  Lesser  wing-coverts,  nearest  the 
body,  deep  umber-brown,  margined  with  a 
paler  shade  ; these  are  succeeded  b3'  tw'o 
rows  of  cream-coloured  shai’p-pointed  fea- 
thers. Greater  coverts  umber- browm, 
varied  with  cream  - white.  Secondaries 
pole  umber-brown,  with  tlieir  ti^JS  and 
margins  yellowish  white.  Quills  black. 
Tail  wedge-shaped, . umber- brown  at  the 
base,  with  the  tips  yellowish  white, 
hinder  parts  mixed  with  umber- brown. 
Legs  strong  and  fleshy,  of  a pale  yel- 
lowish grey.  The  tarsi  covered  with  a 
rough  reticulated  skin.  The  middle  toe 
having  four  entire  scales  upon  the  last 
point ; the  outer  and  inner  toes  each  with 
three ; hind  toe  short  and  strong.  Claws 
blackish  brown,  strong,  and  but  slightly 
curved.  In  the  adult  state  the  whole  of 
the  plumage,  with  the  excej)tion  of  the 
greater  quill.s,  is  white  ; the  space  between 
the  bill  and  eyes  covered  with  a wiiite 
dowm ; the  base  of  the  biU,  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  throat  naked,  and  of  a pale 
flesh-coloured  red;  the  feathers  upon  the 
occiput  long  and  narrow,  forming  a kind 
of  crest ; irides  red ; legs  and  feet  pale 
grey.”  — Selby,  i.  7.  A specimen  of  this 
Vulture  was  shot  near  Kilve,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  October,  1825.  It  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  a place  in  the  list  of  British 
birds,  but  so  many  authors  have  included 
it  that  it  w'ould  appear  negligent  to  pass  it 
over  without  notice.] 

[Vulture,  Griffon. — Yarrell,  i.  1;  Hewit- 
son,  i.  3.  Vultur  fulvus,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  i. 
249;  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe  ; Temminck, 
Man.  d'Omith.  i.  5 ; Newman,  Zool.  1845, 
p.  986 ; Yarrell,  Hist.  Br.  Birds,  i.  1 ; 
Thompson,  Birds  of  Ireland,  i.  84.  Gyps 
fulvus,  Savigny,  Descr.  de  I’Egypte,  Hist. 
Nat.  i.  71. — “ The  head  and  upper  paiis  of 
the  neck  are  covered  with  a short  wiiite 
down  ; the  lower  jrart  of  the  neck  is  sur- 
rounded with  long. slender  white  feathers, 
which  appear  to  stand  out  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  skin  and  form  a kind  of 
ruff;  on  the  breast  is  a considerable  space 
bare  of  feathers  and  covered  with  shoii 
dow'n,  generally  whitish,  but  often  ap- 
proaeiiing  to  brown ; the  priraai-y  feathers 
of  the  wing,  and  also  the  feathers  of  the 
tail,  are  darlc  brown,  nearly  black,  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  all  the  feathers  of 
the  back,  breast  and  wings  are  brown. 
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shaded  at  the  edges  and  tips  to  fulvous- 
grey.  The  beak  is  very  strong,  hooked, 
and  of  a bluish  lead-colour  ; the  cere  dark, 
and  all  the  region  surrounding  the  eyes 
approaches  to  black ; the  eyes  ai'e  hazel, 
and  the  feet  brown.  _ The  length  from  the 
tip  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
is  full  four  feet,  aud  the  expansion  of  the 
wings  not  less  than  eight  feet.  The  young 
birds  differ  in  colour  considerably  from 
the  adult;  the  ijluraage  being  spotted,  and 
the  down  of  the  head  and  neck  con- 
spicuously marked  with  brown.  Tem- 


niinck  thinks  that  in  this  state  it  is  the 
Vultur  Kolbii  of  Latham,  aud  the  Vautour 
chasse-fiente  of  Vaillant.”  — Newman,  1.  c. 
This  Vulture  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
alive  on  a rock  in  Cork  Harbour  : it  was 
kept  in  confinfement  for  a year  or  more  at 
'the  Earl  of  Shannon’s,  at  Castlemartyr, 
before  the  capture  was  published  in  the 
‘ Fauna  and  Flora  of  Cork.’  It  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  a place  in  the  list  of 
British  birds,  but  so  many  authors  have 
included  it  that  it  would  appear  negligent 
to  pass  it  without  notice.] 


W. 


Wagel.  — Larus  ncevius,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
235,  5 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  598  ; Bris.  vi.  p. 
157,  5,  t.  15  ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  406.  Wagellus 
Cornubiensium,  Raii  Syn.  p.  130,  A.  13  ; 
Will.  p.  206,  t.  06.  Larus  marinus,  Ind. 
Om.  ii.  p.  814,  No.  6,  y.  Le  Goeland  varie, 
Grisard,  Buf.  viii.  p.  413,  t.  33.  Wagel  Gull, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  247,  A.  t.  88 ; Ib.  fol.  ii. 
422 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  453 ; lb.  Sup.  p. 
70 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  349,  t.  60  ; Lath.  Syn. 
vi.  p.  375,  0 : Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vi.  t.  209; 
Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  Ill ; Pult.  Gat.  Dorset,  p. 
18. — There  is  no  bird  which  seems  to  have 
puzzled  ornithologists  more  than  this. 
Indeed  all  the  Gull  tribe  are  difficult  to 
discriminate  until  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
by  reason  of  the  various  plumage  they 
assume,  and  the  length  of  time  arriving  to 
their  full  plumage  ; some  not  under  three 
years.  We  have  at  this  time  a live  Gull 
mottled  brown  and  white,  the  size  of  the 
Herring  Gull,  which  we  have  had  near 
two  years,  and  which  is  certainly  that 
bird  ; and  yet  all  the  change  perceived  is, 
that  it  has  now  less  brown  on  the  head 
and  neck.  From  these  circumstances  no 
doubt  the  species  have  been  multiplied  ; 
and  as  the  Winter  Gull  has  been  proved 
to  be  no  other  than  the  Common  Gull  in 
its  first  feathers,  and  the  Eed-legged  Gull 
the  young  of  the  Black-headed  Gull,  so 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Wagel  is  no 
other  than  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull. 
For  a description,  therefore,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  that  bird,  where  the  plumage  of 
the  young  is  described.  Those  who  wish 
to  consult  other  authors  upon  this  head 
we  refer  to  such  as  we  have  here  quoted. 
[This  is  the  young  of  the  Great  Black- 
backed  GuU,  which  see.'] 

Wagtail.  — A genus  of  birds,  whose  cha- 
racters are  : Bill  weak  and  slender,  sligbtiy 
notched  at  the  end.  Tongue  lacerated  at 
the  tip.  Irf!gs  slender.  'Fheir  tail  is  long, 
and  constantly  in  motion ; their  pace  is 


running,  not  hopping  ; their  flight  undu- 
lated. [British  ornithologists*  formerly 
agreed  that  we  had  only  three  species  of 
Wagtail  in  this  country,  but  of  late  years 
two  others  have  been  added,  and  the 
names  of  two  of  the  familiar  ones  changed, 
under  the  impression  that  the  species  are 
not  identical  with  those  bearing  the  same 
names  on  the  Continent : thus  the  White 
Wagtail  (Motacilla  alba  of  Montagu  and 
others)  has  become  the  Pied  Wagtail  (Mo- 
tacilla Yarrellii  of  Gould  and  Yarrell) ; and 
the  Yellow  Wagtail  (Motacilla  flava  of  Mon- 
tagu and  others)  has  become  the  Bay’s 
Wagtail  (Motacilla  Eayi  of  Yarrell) ; the 
famihar  name  of  Yellow  Wagtail  has  been 
altogether  abandoned,  and  the  name  Grey- 
headed Wagtail  given  in  its  place.  The 
now  prevalent  idea  that  our  familiar  birds, 
formerly  known  as  the  White  and  Yellow 
Wagtails,  are  not  identical  with  the  Mota- 
cilla alba  and  M.  flava  of  the  Continent, 
requires  much  more  serious  consideration 
than  it  appeal’s  hitherto  to  have  obtained, 
since  it  is  certain  that  our  birds  are  regu- 
lar migi’ants,  both  of  them  arriving  from 
the  Continent  at  the  period  of  the  vernal 
migration,  the  only  difference  being  that 
a portion  of  one  of  the  species,  the  White 
Wagtail  of  Montagu,  remain  here  through- 
out the  year,  while  the  whole  of  the  other 
species,  the  Yellow  Wagtail  of  Montagu, 
leave  us  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Under 
each  of  the  critical  species  about  to  be  de- 
scribed the  altered  synonyms  are  given  at 
the  end  of  the  description,  those  cited  by 
Montagu  being  also  retained  unaltered, 
although  according  to  modern  views  they 
are  incorrect.] 

Wagtail. — See  Purre. 

[Wagtail,  Blueheaded. — See  Wagtail,  Grey- 
headed.] 

WagtailjGrey.— [Yan-eJl,i.432;  Ileioitson, 
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xlii.  1G7.]  Motacilla  bourula,  Lin.  Mant. 
1771,  p.  527  ; Gmel.  S7jst.  ii.  p.  997 ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  502,  4 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i. 
t.  p.  190.  Motacilla  cinerea,  an  flava  altera 
Aldr.  Raii  Syn.  p.  75,  3 ; Will.  p.  172,  3. 
Motacilla  flava,  Bris.  iii.  p.  471,  41,  t.  23, 
f.  3 ; Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  439.  Bergeronette  jaune, 
Buf.  V.  p.  208.  Yellow  Wagtail,  Alhin,  ii. 
t.  58.  Grey  Wagtail,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  144; 
Ib.  fol.  105  ; Will.  Angl.  p,  238 ; Edw.  t. 
259  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  398,  4 ; Slip.  p.  178; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  t.  40 ; Leioin,  Br.  Birds, 
iii.  t.  95  ; Wale.  S7jn.  ii.  t.  227  ; Piilt.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  8.  Provincial : Winter  Wagtail. 
— This  veiy  elegant  species  weighs  about 
five  drams ; length  seven  inches  and 
three-quarters.  Bill  dusky;  irides  dark: 
hazel.  Crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  back 
of  the  neck,  hack,  and  seapulai’s  dark  ci- 
nereous ; greenish  yellow  on  the  rump ; 
the  eyelids,  chin,  throat,  and  breast  bufi- 
coloured  yellow  ; behind  the  eye  a stroke 
of  the  same ; helly  pale  j'ellow ; the  wing- 
coverts  and  quills  black,  the  former  bor- 
dered with  light  brown,  the  latter  slightly 
edged  on  the  exterior  webs  of  the  primaries, 
and  the  three  next  the  body  deei^ly  mar- 
gined on  their  outer  webs  with  yellowish 
white ; the  inner  wehs  of  all,  except  the 
three  or  four  largest,  are  white  at  the 
base ; the  vent,  sides  of  the  upper  and 
the  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow;  the 
tail  is  four  inches  long,  the  feathers  of 
which  bend  a little  downwards ; the  outer 
feather  is  entirely  white ; the  second  white, 
except  pn  the  outer  weh,  which  is  black  to 
M-ithin  half  an  inch  of  the  end ; the  third 
like  the  lost,  with  the  addition  of  a small 
streak  of  black  on  the  edge  of  the  interior 
weh ; the  fourth  and  fifth  black ; middle 
ones  dusky,  tinged  with  ash-colour,  and 
edged  with  yellow  towards  the  base ; legs 
dusky  brown.  This  is  the  winter  plumage. 
About  the  beginning  of  March  some  spots 
of  black  are  seen  on  the  throat  and  chin, 
which  increases  till  those  parts  are  wholly 
black,  except  the  tips  of  the  feathers, 
which  are  slightly  edged  with  white.  All 
authors  seem  to  agree  in  the  mistake  that 
the  female  does  not  possess  the  black 
marie  on  the  throat,  and  that  such  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  male  sex ; hut 
observing  that  none  had  that  mark  till 
after  the  month  of  February,  we  were  led 
to  dissect  several  before  the  black  appeared, 
and  afterwards,  and  found  both  sexes  with 
and  without  that  mark.  The  Grey  Wag- 
tail visits  US'  about  the  latter  end  of  Sei)- 
tember,  and  departs  in  Apiil.  At  first  not 
one  is  to  be  seen  with  the  black  throat, 
and  in  the  month  of  March  none  are  to  he 
found  without  more  or  less  black  on  that 
part;  hut  in  the  female  it  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous. At  this  season  the  breast  and 
belly  of  the  male  becomes  of  a blight 


3'ellow ; the  other  sex  is  also  brighter  on 
those  parts  than  in  the  winter ; and  each 
has  a white  streak  from  the  base  of  the 
bill  passing  down  the  neck  on  the  edge  of 
the  black.  It  is  more  than  probable  this 
and  the  Yellow  Wagtjiil  have  been  some- 
times confounded.  In  the  ‘ British  Zoo- 
logy ’ mention  is  made  of  that  bird  remain- 
ing all  the  year  in  Hampshire ; probably 
taken  from  Mr.  White’s  ‘ Natural  History 
of  Selbome,’  p.  38,  who  says,  “ Wagtails, 
both  white  and  yellow,  remain  with  us  all 
■winter.”  And  in  the  ‘ Naturalist’s  Calendar’ 
it  says,  p.  8,  “ Grey  and  White  Wagtails 
appear  January  the  2nd;”  again,  p.  12, 
“Yellow  Wagtails  appear  from  January 
25th  to  April  14th.”  It  seems  evident, 
therefore,  this  author  did  not  discriminate 
the  two  species.  In  the  ‘ Linnsean  Trans- 
actions,’ p.  120,  Vol.  I.,  Mr.  Markwick 
says,  “The  White,  Grey,  and  Yellow  Wag- 
tails are  often  seen  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
although  the  generahiy  of  them  disappear 
in  autumn.”  From  this  account  it  should 
seem  this  bird  was  found  in  those  parts 
during  summer.  We  have,  however,  never 
been  able  to  have  ocular  proof  of  this  bird 
remaining  with  us  in  summer,  and  are  in- 
clined to  believe  the  confusion  of  the  spe- 
cies has  given  rise  to  that  idea,  at  least  in 
the  South  of  England.  Dr.  Latham,  in 
his  ‘ Synopsis,’  says  he  has  been  informed 
these  birds  breed  in  Cumberland,  where 
they  first  appear  in  April;  that  young 
ones  have  been  shot  in  June ; and  that 
they  depart  again  in  October.  'The  nest  is 
said  to  be  made  of  dried  fibres  and  moss, 
lined  with  hair,  feathers,  or  wool ; the 
eggs  from  six  to  eight  in  number,  of  a 
dirty  white,  marked  with  yellow  spots. 
This  species  with  us  is  solitary,  frequenting 
watery  places,  especially  small  shallow 
streams,  for  the  sake  of  insects,  on  which 
it  feeds.  Alhin  seems  to  have  given  a 
figure  of  this  bird  for  the  female  Yellow 
Wagtail. 

Supplement.  — We-must  have  been  ex- 
tremely uufoi'tunate  in  our  constant  per- 
sonal researches  into  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
never  to  have  found  either  the  Grey  Wag- 
tail in  summer,  nor  the  Y’^eUow  Wagtail  in 
winter,  since  we  are  told  of  such  occur- 
rences. We  have  resided  in  a part  of  the 
country  where  the  Y'^ellow  species  was 
extremely  common  during  the  summer 
months,  and  where  the  Grey  was  as  plen- 
tiful as  we  ever  observed  them  to  be  in 
any  part  of  England  during  the  winter ; 
but  in  no  instance  could  we  find  that 
either  appeared  in  the  other  season.  Mr. 
Bolton  says  the  Grey  Wagtail  appi^m  in 
April,  and  retires  in  September  : this  con- 
firms what  has  before  been  asserted,  that 
they  breed  in  Cumberland : and  as  the 
author  of  ‘ Hormonia  Ruralis  ’ resided  in 
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Yorkshire,  it  should  seem  that  his  obser- 
vations regarded  that  county.  The  nest 
and  eggs  appear  to  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  Yellow  Wagtail.  In  the  southern 
promontory  of  Devon  we  have  seen  this 
bird  in  April,  but  never  at  any  time  be- 
tween that  and  September:  but  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Tucker  that  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, about  Ashburton,  in  tlie  same 
county,  it  is  not  uncommon  throughout 
the  year ; and  that  in  the  summer  of  1808 
he  saw  two  pairs,  to  one  of  which  belonged 
four  young  birds  that  had  recently  left 
their  nest ; the  manners  of  the  other  pair 
indicated  that  they  had  a nest.  These 
were  observed  in  June,  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Dart,  not  far  from  Ashburton.  So 
powerful  an  evidence  as  this  of  the  Grey 
Wagtail  being  indigenous  to  Devonshii'e 
must  induce  us  to  consider  that  its  ex- 
treme locality  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  in  the  breeding  season,  has 
caused  so  many  doubts ; and  these  doubts 
Avere  strengthened  by  having  had  ocular 
proof  that  the  two  species,  this  and  the 
Yellow,  have  been  frequently  confounded ; 
and  that  in  no  instance  has  the  Grey  spe- 
cies occurred  to  us  in  the  incubating 
season  within  the  southern  provinces. 

[Wagtail,  Greyheaded. — Yarrell,  i.  437; 
Hewitson,  Ixii.  168. — “ Distinguished  from 
our  common  summer  Yellow  Wagtail  (M. 
Eayi)  by  the  white  elongated  line  over  the 
eyes  and  ear-coverts,  which  appears  to  be 
permanent  at  all  seasons,  and  by  the  grey 
head,  which  is  more  or  less  conspicuous 
also  at  all  seasons,  but  particularly  in 
summer.  In  Eay’s  Wagtail  the  line  over 
the  eye  and  the  ear-coverts  is  yellow ; and 
the  head  I believe  invaiiably  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  back  of  the  bird.  The  fe- 
males of  the  two  species  most  resemble 
each  other.”  — Yarrell,  1.  c.  Mr.  Double- 
day added  this  species  to  the  British  list 
by  shooting  a specimen  on  Walton  CUSs, 
near  Colchester,  in  October,  1834;  and 
others  have  subsequently  been  obtained 
on  the  banks  of  the  water  at  Leith ; in  the 
parish  of  Stoke  Naylnnd,  in  Suffolk ; at 
Newcastle ; near  Loudon ; and  at  Shei-- 
ringham,  in  Norfolk.  — Synonymes  of  this 
species : “ Motacilla  Hava,  Linn.  S.  N.  i. 
331 ; Temm.  Man.  d’Omith.  i.  200,  iii.  181. 
Motacilla  neglects,  Gould,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
p.  129 ; Jenyns,  Man.  B.  Vert.  An.  p.  110. 
Budytes  Gouldii,  Macgill.  Man.  N.  II.  Or- 
nith.  i.  163.  Grey-headed  Wagtail,  Yarr. 
Brit.  B.  2nd  edit.  i.  412  ; Gould,  Birds  of 
Europe,  pi.  140."— O.  R.  Gray,  List  of  Brit. 
An.  Port  iii.  Birds,  p.  72.] 

Wagtail,  Pied,  or  Black  and  White.  — 
See  Wagtail,  White. 


[Wagtail,  Ray’s.— See  Wagtail,  YeUow.] 

Wagtail,  Spring,  or  Summer. — See  Wag- 
tail, Yellow. 

Wagtail,  Water.— See  Wagtail,  White. 

Wagtail,  White.— [Tamil,  i.  420;  Hew- 
itson, xli.  163,  under  name  of  Pied  Wag- 
tail. Motacilla  Yarrellii,  Gould,  Birds  of 
Europe,  pl.l42;  Temm.  Man.  d’Orn.iv.  020.] 
Motacilla  alba,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  331,  11 ; 
Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  900 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  75,  A. 
1 ; Will.  p.  171,  t.  42  ; Ind.  Orn.  u.  p.  501, 
1 ; Bris.  iii.  p.  461,  38 ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p.  437  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  230  ; Nat.  Miscel.  t. 
207 ; Beicick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  194.  La 
Lavandiere,  Buf.  v.  p.  251,  t.  14,  f.  1. 
White  Wagtail,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  142,  t.  55  ; 
15.  fol.  104 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  390,  B. ; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  237  ; Alhin,  i.  t.  49  ; Lath. 
Syn.  iv.  p.  395,  1 ; Sup.  p.  178 ; Leioin, 
Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  95  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  220  ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  8 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  i. 
t.  5.  Motacilla  albida,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p. 
961.  Collared  Wagtail,  Lath.  Sy7i.  iv.  p. 
390.  Provincial:  Water  Wagtail ; Dish- 
washer ; Washerwoman ; Pied,  or  Black 
and  White  Wagtail.  — The  weight  of 
this  species  is  near  six  drams ; length 
seven  inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is 
black ; irides  dusky.  The  forehead,  cheeks, 
and  side  of  the  neck  white ; the  back  of 
the  head,  upper  and  under  side  of  the 
neck,  chin,  and  breast  black ; back  dusky, 
dashed  with  cinereous,  in  some  nearly 
black ; lower  part  of  the  breast  and  belly 
white ; quill-feathers  dusky,  two  or  three 
next  the  body  excepted,  Avhich  are  black, 
deeply  bordered  on  their  exterior  webs 
with  white ; the  greater  coverts  black, 
tipped  with  white ; the  others  black, 
dashed  with  ash-colour;  the  tail-feathers 
are  black,  except  the  two  outmost  on  each 
• side;  which  'are  black  at  the  base,  the 
other  part  white.  The  female  is  dusky 
where  the  male  is  black,  with  more  ci- 
nereous on  the  back  and  rump.  This 
is  the  summer  plumage ; in  the  au- 
tumn the  black  feathoms  on  the  chin 
and  throat  fall  off,  and  are  replaced  by 
white  ones,  leaving  only  a black  patch, 
someAvhat  in  form  of  a crescent,  on  the 
breast.  The  young  birds  have  no  black 
on  the  throat  till  the  returning  spring. 
In  this  state  it  has  been  descrilied  ns  a 
variety,  but  is  in  fact  the  constant  winter 
plumage,  regaining  this  black  mark  about 
the  mouth  of  March.  The  White  Wagtail 
is  a very  active  bii'd,  and  continually  in 
motion,  running  nl'ter  Hies.  In  winter 
they  change  their  abode,  but  do  not  quit 
the  kingdom.  As  the  weather  becomes 
severe  they  haunt  marshes  subject  to  the 
I How  of  the  tide.  In  such  places  on  the 
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coast  we  have  seen  them  in  abundance 
when  none  were  to  be  found  inland. 
Eaidy  in  the  spring  they  return  to  their 
usual  summer  situutious,  and  from  the 
number  that  are  sometimes  seen  together 
at  this  time  attending  sheepfolds  and  new- 
ploughed  fields,  it  should  seem  they  were 
gregarious  in  their  flights.  In  the  breed- 
ing season  they  seem  to  prefer  pleasure- 
grounds  that  are  constantly  mowed,  on 
w'liich  they  run  unincumbered,  and  where 
the  insects  have  not  sufficient  cover  to 
evade  their  sight.  The  nest  is  found  in 
various  places ; sometimes  on  the  ground 
in  a heap  of  stones,  the  hole  of  a wall,  or 
on  the  top  of  a pollard-tree.  It  is  com- 
jjosed  of  moss,  dried  grass  and  fibres,  put 
together  with  wool,  and  lined  with  fea- 
thers or  hair.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  white,  spotted  all  over  with 
light  brown  and  ash -colour,  weighing 
about  forty  grains.  They  exactly  resemble 
that  of  the  Cuckoo,  w'hich  bird  frequently 
makes  choice  of  its  nest  to  deposit  her  egg 
in.  It  sings  very  prettily  early  in  the 
spring,  and  frequently  gives  the  alarm  on 
the  appearance  of  a Hawk,  which  it  j)ur- 
sues  in  comjjany  with  the  Swallows.  — 
[Synonymes  of  this  species  : “ Motacilla 
alba,  Flem.  Brit.  An.  j).  72  ; Jenyns,  Man. 
B.  Vert.  An.  p.  114.  Motacilla  YarrellLi, 
Gould ; Macgill.  Hist.  Brit.  B.  ii.  p.  225. 
Motacilla  lugubris,  Pall. } Temm.  Man. 
d’Ornith.  i.  253.  White  Wagtail,  Penn. 
Brit.  Zool.  i.  480  ; Mont.  Orn.  Diet.  The 
Pied  Wagtail,  Bewick,  Brit.  B.  i.  188 ; 
Selby,  Brit.  Orn.  i.  208  ; Yarrell,  Brit.  B. 
2nd  edit.  i.  p.  395 ; Gould,  BiTds  of  Eu- 
rope, pi.  142.” — G.  R.  Gray,  List  of  Brit. 
An.  Part  iii.  Birds,  p.  71.] 

Supplement.  — The  author  of  the  w'ork 
first  referred  to  [Lath.  Syn.  Sup.]  very 
justly  remarks  as  follows  : — “ However 
authors  may  multiply  this  genus,  we  have 
certainly  no  more  than  three  in  England, 
viz.,  the  White  Wagtail,  common  dmost 
everywhere  at  all  seasons  ; the  Grey  Wag- 
tail, inhabiting  all  the  southern  counties 
the  winter  half  of  the  year,  departing 
northward  as  the  spring  approaches ; and 
the  Yellow  Wagtail,  which  is  not  obsen'ed 
anywhere,  except  in  the  summer  season.” 
To  this  opinion  we  do  subscribe,  except 
that  in  a few  local  instances  the  Grey 
species  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the 
south.  See  Wagtail,  Grey. 

[Wagtail,  WAte.*— Yarrell,  i.  428  ; Hew- 
itson,  xli.  165.  Motacilla  alba,  Gould,  Birds 
of  EuropefjA.  143 ; Temm.  Man.d'Orn.  i.  255, 
iii.  178.  — “ In  the  adult  male  in  summer 
the  beak  is  black ; the  forehead,  region  of 
eyes,  and  part  of  the  side  of  the  neck  as 
low  as  the  wing,  pure  white ; top  of  the 
head  and  a square  patch  at  the  back  of  the 


neck  black ; the  scapularies,  and  all  the 
back  and  upper  tail-coverts,  pearl-grey  or 
very  light  ash-grey ; wing-primaries,  ter- 
tials,  and  wdng-coverts  nearly  black,  wdth 
broad  outer  margins  of  white ; the  two  out- 
side tail-feathers  on  each  side  white,  with 
a narrow  line  of  black  on  the  inner  mar- 
gin ; the  other  tail-feathers  black ; the 
chin,  neck  in  front,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast  black ; under  surface  of  the 
body  white ; legs,  toes,  and  claws  black. 
The  whole  length  is  seven  inches  and 
three-eighths ; the  wing  from  the  anterior 
bend  rather  more  than  three  inches  : this 
bird  always  appears  rather  smaller  than 
the  Pied  AV^tail.”  — Yarrell,  i.  430.  The 
Pied  Wagtail  to  which  Mr.  Yarrell  here 
alludes  is  described  above  as  the  White 
Wagtail  of  Montagu.  Ornithologists,  in 
treating  of  this  species  and  the  preceding 
as  distinct,  seem  to  consider  one  more 
peculiarly  a British,  the  other  a continental, 
bird,  seeming  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  enormous  immigration  of  the 
so-called  Pied  Wagtail  from  the  Continent 
evety  spring.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery or  supposed  discovery  of  a second 
species,  two  names  were  required  in  order 
to  distinguish  them,  and  as  the  commoner 
species  had  been  called  “ Pied  Wagtail  ” by 
Bewick,  Selby  and  Jenyns,  and  “ MTiite 
Wagtail  ” by  Pennant,  Montagu  and  Flem- 
ing, it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  pre- 
serve both  names,  and  apply  them  seve- 
rally to  the  two  species : this  is  an  error, 
for  as  the  two  names  were  always  intended 
to  designate  a single  species,  it  is  contrary 
to  all  rules  of  nomenclature  to  molte  them 
serve  for  two  species. — Synonymes  of  this 
species : “ Motacilla  alba,  Linn.  S.  N.  i. 
331 ; Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  Mam.  and  Birds 
B.  M.  p.  22 ; Macgill.  Hist.  Brit.  B.  ii. 
221 ; Temm.  Man.  d’Ornith.  i.  255,  iii.  178. 
The  White  Wagtail,  Yarrell,  Brit.  B.  2nd 
edit.  i.  403.” — G.  R.  Gray,  List  of  Brit. 
An.  Part  iii.  Birds,  p.  70.] 

Wagtail,  Winter. — See  Wagtail,  Grey. 

Wagtail,  Yellow. — [Yarrell,  i.  443  ; Hew- 
itson,  xlii.  170,  under  the  name  of  Bay’s 
Wagtail.]  Motacilla  flava,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
331,  12  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  063  ; Raii  Syn. 
p.  75,  A.  2 ; Will.  p.  172,  t.  68 ; Ind.  Om. 
ii.  p.  504,  8 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  198. 
Motacilla  vema,  Bris.  iii.  p.  408  ; Ib.  8vo, 

i.  p.  438.  Bergeronette  dePriutemps,  Btif. 
- V.  p.  265,  t.  14,  f.  1.  Yellow  WagtaU,  Br. 

Zool.  i.  No.  143  ; Ib.  fob  105  ; Arct.  Zool. 

ii.  p.  390,  F. Will.  Angl.  p.  238,  t.  68 ; 
Edw.  t.  258  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  400,  6 ; Jb. 
Sup.  p.  179  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  97 ; 
Wale.  S7J1I.  ii.  t.  228 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  i.  t. 
15  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  8.  Provincial : 
Spring,  or  Summer  AVagtail.  — Weight 
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about  five  drams ; length  six  inches  and  a 
half.  The  bill  is  black ; iiides  hazel.  The 
npjier  part  of  the  head  and  back  ot  the 
neck  pale  olive-green ; back,  scapulars, 
rump,  and  wing-coverts  of  the  same  co- 
lotir,  liut  dai'ker  : the  whole  under  parts, 
from  chin  to  vent,  full  bright  yellow  ; the 
coverts  of  the  eoi's  like  the  upper  part  of 
the  heail : over  the  eye  a yellow  streak  ; 
quill-feathei-s  dusky,  those  next  the  body, 
and  the  greater  coverts,  edged  with  yel- 
lowish white ; tail  dusky,  the  two  middle 
feathers  dashed  with  olive,  two  outer  fea- 
thers on  each  side  white  full  half-w’ay  from 
the  end  of  the  seebnd  feather,  and  running 
obliquely  upwards  leaves  the.outer  web  of 
the  firet  entirely  white;  legs  black;  hind 
claw'  very  long,  and  but  little  curved.  The 
female  is  less  bright  in  colour,  the  yellow 
underneath  in  some  appearing  almost 
white  at  a little  distance.  There  appears 
no  doubt  but  many  authors  have  con- 
founded this  species  with  the  Grey  Wag- 
tail, which  we  have  remarked  more  fully 
in  the  history  of  that  bird.  The  -male  of 
this  species,  it  is  said,  possesses  a few 
black  spots  on  the  throat;  but  such  a 
mark  we  have  never  observed  in  more 
than  a hundred  specimens.  It  must 
therefore  be  raft,  if  not  a mistake  in  de- 
scribing tlie  Grey  Wagtail  for  this.  If  no 
other  mark  of  distinction  were  to  be 
found  but  the  length  and  straitness  of  the 
hind  claw  in  this,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  know  it  from  the  Grey  Wagtail,  [in] 
which  [the  hind  claw]  is  very  short  and 
and  crooked.  The  tail  of  this  bird  is 
also  an  inch  shorter,  and  has  only  two 
feathers  on  each  side,  partly  white.  The 
under  parts  of  the  male  are  of  a much 
fuller  yellow',  and  the  upper  parts  never 
possess  any  of  the  cinereous-colour.  The 
Yellow  Wagtail  visits  us  about  the  time 
the  other  departs,  and  migrates  again  in 
September.  - It  frequents  arable  land, 
especially  in  the  more  champaign  parts ; 
sometimes  uncultivated  ground  inter- 
spersed with  furze ; is  also  poitial  to 
bean  fields : in  all  such  places  it  breeds, 
and  does  not  seem  to  regard  water  so 
much  as  either  the  other  species.  The 
nest  is  always  placed  on  the  ground,  com- 
posed of  dried  stalks  and  fibres,  lined 
with  hair.  'I'he  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  Sedge 
Warbler,  of  a pale  brown,  sprinkled  all 
over  with  a darker  shade,  in  some  very 
obscurely,  weighing  about  twenty-seven 
grains.  It  has  all  the  actions  and  notes 
of  the  other  species ; the  cry  is  more 
shrill  than  the  White,  and  loss  so  than 
the  Grey  Wagtail,  hut  docs  not  seem  to 
have  much  of  a song.  Said  to  be  found  in 
Siberia  and  Kussia  in  suimncr,  and  to 
(ionUnue  in  France  the  w hole  year.  — 


[Synonymes  of  this  species  : " Motacilla 
fiava  (Kay),  Flem.  Brit.  An.  p.  74 ; Jenyns, 
Man.  B.  Vert.  An.  p.  115.  Motacilla  fia- 
veola,  Temm.  Man.  d'Orn.  iii.  18fi.  Mota- 
cilla campestris,  Pall.  It.  iii.  p.  606.  Bu- 
dytes  llayii,  Macgill.  Hist.  Brit.  B.  ii.  212. 
The  Yellow  Wagtail,  Bew.  Brit.  B.  i.  101 ; 
Mont.  Orn.  Diet. ; Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  401 ; 
Selby,  Brit.  Omith.  i.  255.  Ray’s  Wagtail, 
Yarr.  Brit.  B.  2 edit.  i.  418  ; Gould,  B.  of 
Europe,  pi.  145.”  Motacilla  campestris, 
Ray’s  Wagtail,  G.  R.  Gray,  List  of  Brit. 
An.  Part  iii.  Birds,  p.  73.  'The  names  Yel- 
low Wagtail  and  Motacilla  campestris 
must  be  used  for  this  species,  having  a 
decided  priority  over  those  used  by  Mr. 
Yarrell.] 

Supplement.  — It  is  singular  that  this 
species  should  appear  in  considerable 
flocks  in  the  south  of  Dtwon  in  the 
autumn,  in  their  route  of  migration,  and 
yet  it  is  a rare  occurrence  that  any  ai'e 
seen  on  their  return  in  the  spring,  and 
more  rare  for  them  to  breed  in  that  part ; 
indeed  we  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of 
seeing  this  bird  in  any  pai't  of  Devonshire 
in  the  nesting  season.  The  autumnal 
visits  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  are,  like  other 
birds,  somewhat  irregular.  In  the  year 
1802  we  first  observed  a flock  on  the  8th 
of  September ; these  were  in  a valley,  on 
pasture-land,  attending  sheep,  and  picking 
up  the  flies  which  were  disturbed  by  the 
browsing  of  the  cattle,  and  were  so  close 
to  their  feet  as  to  appear  in  danger  of 
being  trod  upon.  In  1803  a flock  appeared 
in  the  same  situation  rather  earlier.  In 
1804  w'e  observed  one  flock  as  early  as  the 
25th  of  August,  and  another,  on  the  lawn 
before  the  house,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber. In  1805  lai'ger  flocks  than  usual  ap- 
peared, attending  on  cattle  as  early  as  the 
26th  of  August,  and  every  succeeding  year 
they  were  observed  sooner  or  later  in  the 
southern  promontory  of  Devon.  Mr. 
Tucker  ipforms  us  that  he  has  constantly 
observed  these  flocks  farther  from  the 
coast  at  the  same  season,  especially  about 
Ashburton  ; but  he  never  heard  of  their 
breeding  in  those  parts.  The  young  birds 
of  most  species  are  of  course  less  vivid  in 
their  colours  than  the  old,  but  W'e  suspect 
that  the  adults  of  the  ITellow  Wagtails 
change  at  that  season  and  become  more 
plain  ; for  in  none  could  we  observe  the 
bright  yellow  n])pearunce  so  conspicuous 
in  the  male  in  spring ; and  they  all  seem 
to  possess  an  olivaceous  band  across  tbo 
breast.  Devonshire  ajipears  to  be  in  the 
lino  of  migration  for  other  spc'cies  of  birds 
j which  are  rarely  found  to  breed  there,  or 
even  to  atop  on  their  passage  in  their  vei'- 
nal  flight  long  enough  to  be  much  noticed, 
I but  in  autumn  return  by  slow  degrees, 
'riius  the  Land  Rail  or  Crake  Gallinule  is 
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sometimes  found  in  cousideraLle  abun- 
dnnce  in  the  autumn  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, but  is  rarely  known  to  breed  in  the 
South  of  Devon,  or  even  to  visit  that  part 
in  the  spring. 

Warbler. — A genus  of  birds,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  : Bill  slender  and  weak. 
Nostrils  a little  depressed  and  small. 
Tongue  cloven.  Toes,  the  extreme  one 
joined  at  the  under  part  to  the  middle  one' 
at  the  base. 

[Warbler,  Bluethroated.— FarrcH,  i.  264; 
HewiUon,  xxix.  102.  “ Motacilla  suecica, 

Linn.  S.  N.  i.  306 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i. 
244.  Sylvia  suecica.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  ii, 
521 ; Temm.  Man.  d'Omith.  i.  216 ; Jenyns. 
Maii.'B.  Vert.  An.  p.  104.  Ficedula  sue- 
cica, Eyton,  Rarer,  Brit.  Birds,  p.  9.  Phoe- 
nicura  suecica,  Selby,  Brit.  Ornith.  i.  195  ; 
Gould,  Birds  of  Europe.  Cyanecula  sue- 
cica, Brehm,  Vog.  Dents,  p.  350 ; Bonap. 
Geogr.  List,  p.  15.” — G.  R.  Gray,  List  of 
Brit.  An.  Part  iii.  Birds,  p.  63.  — “.Crown 
of  the  head  umber-brown.  Feathers  at 
the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  eye-streak  yel- 
lowish white.  Upper  plumage  hair-brown, 
tinged  with  grey,  with  the  margins  of  the 
wing-coverts  and  scapulars  paler.  Chin, 
throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  rich 
azure-blue,  with  a cen  tral  spot  of  silky  white ; 
the  lower  margin  of  the  blue  being  bounded 
by  a narrow  gorget  of  black,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another  of  reddish  brown.  Ab- 
domen and  under  tail-coverts  dirty  white, 
or  inclining  to  smoke-grey.  Tail  with 
two  middle  feather  shair-brown  ; the  rest 
having  the  basal  half  orange-brown.  BiU 
brown,  paler  towards  the  base ; in  form 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Phoenicura  Ti- 
thys.  Tarsi  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
toes  slender;  claws  but  slightly  curved. 
The  female  has  the  feathers  of  the  head 
finely  margined  with  grey,  and  the  upper 
part  of  her  plumage  lighter  in  Unt  than 
the  male.  Chin  pile  azure-blue,  mixed 
with  white.  Upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  the  sti'eak  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
black  intermixed  with  azure-blue,  and 
suiTounding  a large  patch  of  white.  Ab- 
domen and  tail  as  in  the  male.” — Selby,  i. 
196.  A, migratory  bird  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hoy, 
arriving  at  its  breeding  stations  a few 
days  before  the  Nightingale  : in  this 
country  nothing  is  known  of  its  niigi'atory 
habits.  It  selects  low  swampy  ground, 
borders  of  boggy  heaths,  and  banks  of 
streams  running  through  wet  meadows, 
where  willows  and  alders  ni'e  abundant; 
the  nest  is  placed  amongst  plants  of  My- 
rica  Gale  (the  bog-myrtle),  in  places  over- 
grown with  coarse  grass,  especially  on  the 
sides  of  sloping  banks,  and  is  so  carefully 


concealed  as  to  be  difficult  to  discover : it 
IS  composed  on  the  outside  of  dead  grass 
and  a little  moss,  and  lined  with  finer 
grass ; the  eggs  are  four,  five  or  six  in 
number,  and  of  a uniform  olive-green 
colour,  minutely  speckled  with  reddish 
brown  and  sometimes  olive-brown,  like 
that  of  the  Nightingale,  and  unspotted. 
It  inhabits  the  Continent  of  Europe  very 
generally  throughout  the  breeding  season, 
but  as  rare,  or  little  observed,  in  Britain. 
The  first  notice  of  its  occurrence  here  is 
recorded  in  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Na- 
tural History  Society  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  &c. ; the  specimen  was  killed  on 
the  boundary-hedge  of  Newcastle  Town 
Moor,  in  May,  1826.  A second  specimen 
is  recorded,  at  page  275  of  the  ‘ NaturaRst,’ 
as  having  occurred  in  Dorsetshire.  Mr. 
Yarrell  mentions  four  other  examples — 
one  obtained  by  Mr.  Methuen,  near  Bir- 
mingham ; another  hy  Mr.  Gumey,'picked 
up  dead  near  Yarmouth  in  1841 ; and  two 
hy  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Oxford  Street,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844.  In  the  ‘Zoologist’  for 
1852  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Powys  records,  at  p. 
3709,  that  a specimen  was  shot  by  Mr. 
Buller  about  the  15th  of  September  of 
that  year,  in  a furze-brake  near  Whimple, 
South  Devon.  In  the  \iliume  for  1853 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stephenson  records,  at  p.  3907, 
that  a Bluethroated  Warbler  was  shot  near 
Worthing  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1853.  In 
the  volume  for  1862  Mr.  Henry  Pratt 
gives,  at  p.  8281,  a minute  account  of  the 
occurrence  of  a male  specimen  at  Brighton, 
on  the  1st  of  October  of  that  year.  In 
this  specimen  the  usually  white  spot  on 
the  neck  was  replaced  by  one  of  a dark 
chestnut-red.  This  discrepancy,  or  ab- 
normal character,  has  been  observed  on 
the  Continent,  and  it  is  a matter  of  con- 
jecture whether  two  allied  species  ar-e 
not  mixed  up  and  included  under  one 
specific  name : the  subject  requii’es  much 
more  careful  examination  than  the  mate- 
rials within  reach  at  present  admit.  In 
the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1865,  at  pp.  9695,  9724 
and  9840,  Captain  Hadfield  gives  the  re- 
sult of  a series  of  observations  made  by 
himself  on  a living  specimen,  perfectly  at 
liberty,  at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  tills  bird  is  no  longer  sohtnry,  having 
been  joined  by  a companion  in  1860,  as 
recorded  in  this  yeaa-’s  monthly  numbei's 
of  the  same  journal.] 

[Warbler,  Cetti  (Sylvia  Cetti),  described 
in  Buflbn’s  ‘ Histoire  Natureile  des  Oi- 
seaux,’  and  figured  in  the  ‘ Planches  Enlu- 
minees  ’ of  the  same  work,  pi.  655,  f.  2, 
under  the  name  of  “ Bouscarle,”  is  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  ‘ Catalogue  of 
British  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum,’  p.  48,  and  also  by  Blr. 
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Jenyns,  in  his  ‘ Manuiil  of  British  Verte- 
brata,’  p.  107.  It  is  probably  a case  of 
mistaken  identity,  and  is  therefore  omit- 
ted.] 

Warbler,  Dartford.  — [Yarrell,  i.  805; 
Hewitson,  xxxvii.  148.]  Motacilla  provin- 
cialis,  Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  958,  07.  Sylvia 
dartfordieusis,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  517,  31; 
Lin.  Tram.  ix.  p.  191 ; Id.  vii.  p.  280  ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  210  ; Lath.  Syn. 
Sap.  ii.  p.  241.  Le  Pitchou  de  Provence, 
Buf.  V.  p.  158.  Dartford  Warbler,  Br.  Zool. 

i.  No.  101,  t.  50  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  437, 
27  ; 16.  Sap.  p.  181 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  1. 10 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  100 ; Wale.  Syn. 

ii.  t.  237.  — This  species  is  rather  larger 
than  the  common  Wren,  and  much  longer 
by  reason  of  the  tail,  which  is  one-half  its 
length  nearly ; the  weight  is  about  two 
drams  and  a half ; length  five  inches  and 
a half.  BiU  black,  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  whitish ; the  upper  mandible  a 
little  curved ; hides  and  eyelids  yellow. 
The  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a dusky 
brown ; cheeks  dark  cinereous ; throat, 
neck,  and  breast  fine  deep  ferruginous ; 
sides  the  same,  but  not  so  bright ; middle 
of  the  belly  white ; quills  dusky,  sUghtly 
edged  with  dark  cinereous  on  the  outer 
wel)s,  those  next  the  body  and  coverts 
with  dark  ferruginous-brown  ; at  the  bend 
of  the  wing,  under  the  alulse  spurise,  is 
a spot  of  white ; the  tail  is  considerably 
cuneiform ; the  outer  feather  is  tipped 
with  white,  and  edged  with  the  same  on 
the  exterior  web  ; the  next  slightly  tipped 
w'ith  white ; the  remainder  of  these  and 
all  the  others  dusky;  the  middle  ones 
edged  with  cinereous  ; legs  yelloTOsh.  In 
some  the  throat  is  speckled  mth  white. 
The  female  and  young  birds  are  of  a lighter 
colour  and  more  rufous.  The  Dartford 
Wai’bler,  so  called  from  having  been  first 
discovered  in  England  near  that  place  ; it 
is,  however,  a scarce  species,  rarely  noticed 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Latham  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  this  bird 
in  England,  ^nd  communicated  it  to  Mr. 
Pennant,  wno  first  published  it  in  his 
‘ British  Zoology,’  a pair  haring  been 
killed  on  Bexley  Heath,  near  Dartford,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1773.  Since  that  time. 
Dr.  Latham  informs  us,  several  were  shot 
in  the  winter  of  1783  on  a common  near 
Wandsworth  in  SuiTey,  now  in  the  Le- 
verian  Museum ; from  which  circumstance 
that  author  very  justly  observes,  that  if  it 
is  found  here  only  as  a winter  migrant,  he 
cannot  reconcile  the  circumstance  of  its 
breeding  in  France  (which  has  been  said 
to  be  the  ca.se),  as  all  migratory  birds  go 
northward  to  breed,  not,  to  a warmer 
climate.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1790,  we  observed  many  of  these  birds 


about  Falmouth,  in  Cornwall,  frequenting 
the  furzy  hills,  and  killed  several  from 
that  time  to  the  24th  of  December,  when  a 
sudden  fall  of  snow,  that  covered  the 
ground  for  some  time,  drove  them  from 
that  part.  Many  of  these  birds,  on  their 
first  appearance,  were  in  their  nestling 
feathers,  from  which  some  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  their  breeding  in  those  parts  ; 
but  trith  the  most  diligent  search  not  one 
was  to  he  found  the  following  summer; 
nor  indeed  did  they  ever  retui'n  after  the 
snow  had^driven  them  away.  Where  they 
could  go  to  from  that  most  southern  part 
of  England,  unless  they  crossed  the  sea 
(which  is  vety  improbable),  is  impossible 
to  guess,  except  they  sought  some  more 
sheltered  situation  further  in  the  penin- 
sula of  that  country  towards  the  land’s- 
end  ; and  even  in  that  case  it  was  natural 
to  expect  them  on  their  return  northward; 
for  undoubtedly  they  must  breed  in  some 
more  northern  parts.  As  yet  the  nest  and 
eggs  are  nnknown.  , It  is  a shy  bird,  con- 
cealing itself  amongst  the  thickest  furze 
on  the  least  alarm,  and  creeping  from 
bush  to  bush  ; is  said  to  perch  on  the  top 
of  a bush  in  the  spring,  and  from  thence 
are  seen  dai'ting  into  the  air  after  flies,  and 
returning  again  to  the  same  spot.  Their 
food  is  small  insects  of  all  kinds ; in  the 
stomach  of  one  we  dissected  was  the  larvas 
of  a large  Cimex.  The  shortness  of  the 
wing  and  length  of  tail  give  it  a singular 
manner  of  flying,  which  is  in  short  jerks, 
with  the  tail  thrown  up.  The  note  is  a 
weak  but  shiiR  piping  noise  several  times 
repeated. 

SuppiJSHEtJT.  — In  the  former  part  of 
this  work  it  Tvill  be  observed  that  we  had 
discovered  this  species  in  Comwall,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  some,  shot  in  the 
month  of  September,  evidently  in  their 
nestling  feathers,  we  had  little  doubt  but 
that  they  were  bred  in  that  county.  Since 
that  period  the  Dartford  Warbler  has  been 
noticed  by  us  to  be  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  South  of  Devon,  and  to  be 
truly  indigenous  to  that  part,  continuing 
the  whole  year  amongst  the  thick  furze, 
where  it  breeds.  The  discovery  of  their 
nests  with  eggs  and  young  induced  us  to 
lay  the  subject  before  the  ‘ Linnean  So- 
ciety,’ who  have  honoured  it  with  a place  in 
their  ‘ TransactiiJns’  above  quoted;  for 
the  benefit,  therefore,  of  our  general 
readers,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract 
the  essential  parts  of  that  paper.  “ In  a 
paper  which  I had  the  honour  to  lay,  some 
time  since,  before  the  Linnean  Society, 
some  notice  was  taken  of  the  discovery  of 
this  little  bird  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Devonshire : and  I there  remai-ked,  that 
as  it  had  been  so  frequently  observed  to 
be  a winter  inhabitant,  a circumstance  not 
307  ' 
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favourable  to  its  being  a migrative  species 
(as  it  is  said  to  breed  in  Provence,  on  the 
Continent,  so  much  farther  south),  * I 
was  not  without  hopes  of  ultimately  proving 
it  indigenous  to  this  part  of  England. 
My  opinion  that  this  species  of  Warbler 
bred  with  us  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
a letter  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceirung  from  a scientific  friend  in  Corn- 
wall, well  known  in  the  literary  world 
(Mr.  Stackhouse,  of  Pendarvis),  who 
assured  me  that  his  brother  had  observed 
these  birds  for  several  years  to  inhabit 
furze  near  Truro ; that  last  year,  as  well 
as  the  present,  they  were  plentiful  during 
the  summer  season  ; and  that  he  had  not 
only  seen  them  every  month  in  the  year, 
but  bad  observed  young  ones  soon  after 
they  had  left  the  nest,  though  his  search 
for  the  nest  and  eggs  had  been  in  vain. 
This  information  redoubled,  if  possible, 
my  ardour,  and  I visited  a large  furze 
common  in  my  neighbourhood  where  I 
had  seen  several  the  preceding  autumn ; 
and  upon  close  search  on  the  16th  of 
July  three  pairs  of  old  birds  were  observed, 
two  of  which  had  young,  evidently,  by 
their  extreme  clamour,  and  bj^  frequently 
appearing  with  food  in  their  bills.  On  the 
17th  my  researches  were  renewed,  and, 
after  three  hours  watching  the  motions  of 
another  pair,  I discovered  the  nest  with 
three  young : it  was  placed  amongst  the 
dead  branches  of  the  thickest  furze,  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  slightly  fastened 
between  the  main  stems,  not  in  a fork. 
On  the  same  day  a pair  were  observed  to 
be  busied  carrying  materials  for  building ; 
and  by  concealing  myself  in  the  bushes  I 
soon  discovered  the  place  of  nidification, 
and  upon  examination  I found  the  nest 
was  just  begun.  As  early  as  the  19th  the 
nest  appeai'ed  to  be  finished ; but  it 
possessed  only  one  egg  on  the  21st,  and 
on  the  26th  it  contained  four,  when  the 
nest  and  eggs  were  secured.  The  nest  is 
composed  of  dry  vegetable-stalks,  particu- 
lai’ly  goose-grass,  mixed  with  the  tender 
dead  branches  of  furze,  not  sufficiently 
hardened  to  become  prickly ; these  are  put 
together  in  a very  loose  manner,  and  in- 
termixed very  sparingly  with  wool.  In 
one  of  the  nests  was  a single  Partridge’s 
feather.  The  lining,  is  equally  sparing, 
for  it  consists  only  of  a few  dry  stalks 


* Provence  is  situated  between  33  and 
34  degi’ees  north  latitude,  and  5 and  7 
east  longitude;  and  therefore,  as  these 
birds  have  been  also  found  in  England  in 
latitude  51,  and  west  longitude  5,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  all  the  intennediate 
space,  taking  in  nearly  the  whole  of  France, 
is  inhabited  by  them,  more  or  less,  wherever 
the  situation  is  congenial  to  their  habits. 


of  some  fine  species  of  Carex,  without 
a single  leaf  of  the  plant,  and  only  two 
or  three  of  the  panicles.  This  thin 
flimsy  structure,  which  the  eye  pervades 
in  all  parts,  much  resembles  the  nest  of 
the  Whitethroat.  The  eggs  are  also  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  Sylvia  cinei'ea, 
but  rather  less,  weighing  only  twenty-two 
grains ; like  the  eggs  of  that  species,'  they 
possess  a slight  tinge  of  green ; they  are  fully 
speckled  aU  over  with  olivaceous-brown 
and  cinereous,  op  a greenish  white  ground; 
the  markings  becoming  more  dense,  and 
forming  a zone  at  the  larger  end.  The 
young  were  considered  no  small  treasure, 
and  were  taken,  as  soon  as  the  proper  age 
arrived  for  rearing  them  by  hand,  which 
is  at  the  time  the  tips  of  theJquiUs  and  the 
greater  coverts  of  the  wings  expose  a por- 
tion of  the  fibrous  end.  By  experience, 
gi-asshoppers  (which  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  to  be  procured  in  abundance)  are 
found  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  all  in- 
sectivorous birds ; these,  therefore,  at  first 
were  their  constant  food,  and  after  five  or 
six  days  a mixture  of  bread  and  milk, 
chopped  boiled  meat,  and  a little  finely 
powdered  hemp  and  rape-seed,  made  into 
a thick  paste,  were  sometimes  given,  to 
wean  them  from  insect  food  by  degrees ; 
this  they  became  more  partial  to  than 
even  grasshoppers,  but  they  afterwards 
preferred  bread  and  milk,  with  pounded 
hemp-seed  only,  to  every  other  food,  the 
smaller  house  or  window-flies  excepted. 
Before  these  birds  left  their  nest  1 put 
them  into  a pair  of  scales,  and  found  that 
they  weighed  about  two  drams  and  a 
quarter  each.  At  this  time  they  ate  in 
one  day  about  one  dram  and  a quarter 
each,  so  that  in  two  days  each  consumed 
more  than  its  own  weight.  Such  a re- 
pletion is  almost  incredible,  and  doubtless 
greatly  beyond  what  the  parent  birds  could 
usually  supply  them  with,  which  by  obser- 
vation appeared  to  consist  of  variety,  and 
not  unfrequently  small  Phalfence : their 
growth,  however,  was  in  proportion  to  the 
large  supply  of  food.  This  interesting 
little  family  began  to  throw  out  some  of 
their  mature  feathers  on  each  side  of  the 
breast'  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
the  sexes  became  apparent.  At  this  time 
they  had  forsaken  their  grasshopper  food, 
feeding  by  choice  on  the  soft  victuals 
before  mentioned.  The  ne.stling  attach- 
ment of  these  little  birds  was  very  con- 
spicuous towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening ; 
for  a long  time  after  they  had  forsaken  the 
nest  they  became  restless,  and  apparently 
in  search  of  a roosting-place,  flying  about 
the  cage  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  was 
too  dark  to  move  with  safety,  when  a sin- 
gular soft  note  was  uttered  by  one  which 
had  chosen  a convenient  spot  for  the  night, 
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at  which  instant  they  all  assembled,  re- 
peating the  same  plaintive  cry.  In  this 
interesting  scene,  as  warmth  was  the 
object  of  all,  a considerable  bustle  ensued, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  inward  birth,  those 
on  tlie  outside  alternately  perching  upon 
the  others  and  forcing  in  between  them  : 
during  this  confusion,  which  sometimes 
continued  for  a few  minutes,  the  cuddling 
note  was  continually  emitted,  and  in  an 
instant  all  was  quiet.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  activity  of  these  little  creatures  ; they 
are  in  perpetual  motion  the  whole  day, 
throwing  themselves  into  various  attitudes 
and  gesticulations,  erecting  the  crest  and 
tail  at  intervals,  accompanied  by  a double 
or  triple  cry,  which  seems  to  express  the 
words  ‘ cha,  cha,  cha.’  They  frequently 
take  their  food  while  suspended  to  the 
wires  with  their  heads  downwards,  and 
not  unusually  turn  over  backwards  on  the 
perch.  The  males,  of  which  there  were 
three  out  of  the  four,*  began  to  sing  with 
the  appearance  of  their  first  mature  fea- 
thers, and  continued  in  song  all  the 
month  of  October,  frequently  with  scarcely 
any  intermission  for  several  hours  toge- 
ther : the  notes  are  entirely  native,  con- 
sisting of  considerable  variety,  delivered 
in  a hurried  manner,  and  in  a much  low’er 
tone  than  I have  heai’d  the  old  birds  in 
their  natural  haunts;  This  song  is  differ- 
ent from  anything  of  the  kind  I ever 
heard,  but  in  part  resembles  most  that  of 
the  Stone-chat.  The  Dartford  Warbler, 
like  the  White-throat,  will  sometimes  sus- 
pend itself  on  wing  over  the  furze,  singing 
the  whole  time  ; but  is  more  frequently 
observed  on  the  uppermost  spray,  in  vocal 
strain  for  half  an  hour  together.  Buffon, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  first,  if  not 
the  only,  person  on  the  Continent,  who 
knew  anything  of  the  Dartford  AVarbler, 
as  a naturalist,  seems  to  have  known  very 
little  more  than  tliat  such  a bird  existed, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  in  Provence 
(as  his  name  of  Le  Pitchou  de  Provence 
evinces),  but  knew  nothing  of  its  habits. 
If  he  had  not  figured  it  in  Pla.  Enl.  655, 
f.  i.,  it  w’ould  scarcely  be  conceived  that 
the  history  given  by  that  author  could  be 
intended  for  this  species.  We  must,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  he,  like  other  great 
men,  was  deceived  in  that  part  of  its  na- 
tural history  related  by  M.  Guys,  of  Mar- 
seilles, from  whom  he  seems  to  have  col- 
lected that  this  bird  not  only  feeds  amongst 
cabbages  on  the  smaller  Lepidopterous 

* To  account  for  four,  as  there  were 
only  three  in  tlie  nest,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  another  young  one,  belonging 
to  some  other  nest,  had  been  found  amongst 
the  furze,  and  bred  up  with  the  other 
three. 


insects,  but  that  it  roosts  amongst  their 
leaves  to  secure  itself  against  the  bat,  its 
enemy.  To  this  curious  account  implicit 
faith  cannot  be  given;  for  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent furze  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  ex- 
cept in  the  more  northern  part,  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  nature  of 
this  little  bird  is  so  difierent  in  Provence 
from  what  it  is  in  England,  where  it  is 
only  found  to  inhabit  the  more  extended 
tracts  covered  with  that  shrub.  If  indeed 
it  were  necessary  to  hide  itself  at  night 
from  the  bat,  furze  is  better  calculated  for 
that  purpose  than  cabbages  ; but  I believe 
there  is  no  species  of  that  genus  in  Eu- 
rope sufficiently  large  to  attack  even  our 
most  diminutive  bird,  the  Golden-crested 
Wren,  wffiich  we  may  safely  conclude  has 
no  occasion  to  hide  itself  from  any  Euro- 
pean species  of  Vespertiho.  Science  un- 
fortunately is  too  frequently  blended  with 
fiction  occasioned  by  too  large  a share  of 
credulity ; the  detection  of  such  errors  is 
a work  of  time,  and  a series  of  years  are 
often  required  to  correct  what,  according 
to  the  general  merit  of  an  author,  has 
more  or  less  been  stamped  with  credit. 
Experience  from  ocular  demonstration  has 
at  last  been  able  to  collect  materials  con- 
cerning the  natural  history  of  Sylvia  Pro- 
viuoialis,  which  clearly  evinces  that  M.  de 
Buffon  was  misled,  and  that,  in  fact,  little 
was  known  of  the  habits  of  this  elegant 
little  Warbler  till  the  present  discoveries.” 
These  birds  are  not,  as  we  at  first  sup- 
posed, confined  to  the  South  of  Devon, 
contiguous  to  the  coast,  but  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  more  central  parts  of  that 
county.  In  the  autumn  of  1809  several 
were  noticed  by  Mr.  Comyns  at  least 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Exet(jr,  amongst 
furze,  one  of  which  was  shot  and  sent  to 
us  for  examination.  We  have  very  little 
to  add  to  the  above  account,  but  that  we 
find,  by  recent  observation,  the  Dartford 
Warbler  is  rather  an  early  breeder,  so  that 
they  either  breed  twice  in  the  summer,  or 
some  accident  must  have  caused  their 
breeding  so  late  as  that  before  mentioned. 
In  1805  we  observed  a pair  of  these  birds 
carrying  food  in  their  bills  early  in  the 
month  of  May ; from  which,  and  their 
continual  vociferations,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  young ; and  it  was 
also  evident  the  young  had  quitted  their 
nest,  and  were  skulking  amongst  the  thick 
furze.  Carefully  did  we  examine  every 
part  for  the  nest,  where  the  birds  were 
most  clamorous,  but  in  vain ; but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  young  were  fre- 
qtiently  very  near  by  the  temerity  of  the 
parent  birds.  Tlie  artifices  these  little 
creatures  made  to  induce  us  to  follow  them, 
in  order  to  entice  us  from  the  spot,  were 
highly  amusing  : their  usual  cry  was 
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changed  into  a scream  of  distress ; they 
would  almost  suffer  the  hand  to  touch 
them,  and  then  faU  from  the  spraj',  and 
tumble  along  the  ground,  ns  if  fluttering 
in  their  last  struggle  for  existence. 

[Warbler,  Garden.  — See  Pettychaps, 
Greater.] 

Warbler,  Grasshopper. — [Yarrell,  i.  295; 
Heioitson,  xxxi.  112.]  Alauda  trivialis, 
Gmel.  Syst.  p.  79G,  5.  Sylvia  Locustella, 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  515,  25  ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup. 

ii.  p.  240.  Locustella  avicula,  Eaii  Stjn. 
p.  70,  A.  7 ; Will.  p.  151.  La  Locustelle, 
Buf.  V.  p.  42.  Fauvette  tachetee,  PL  Enlum. 
581.  Titlark  that  sings  like  a Grasshopper, 
Will.  Angl.  j).  207.  Grasshopper  Lark, 
Warbler,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  150  ; Ih.  fol.  95, 
t.  Q.  f.  5 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  419,  L. ; White, 
Hist.  Selb.  p.  45.  Grasshopper  Warbler, 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  429, 20  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 

iii.  t.  98.  — This  species  is  less  than  the 
Whitethroat ; length  five  inches  and  a 
half;  weight  about  three  drams  and  a 
quarter.  The  bill  is  dusky  above,  whitish 
beneath ; irides  light  hazel.  The  whole 
upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  olivaceous- 
brown  ; the  middle  of  each  feather  dusky, 
except  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which 
gives  it  a pretty  spotted  appearance  ; eye- 
lids, chin,  throat,  and  belly  yellowish 
white;  breast,  sides,  and  thighs  inclining 
to  brown,  the  two  last  faintly  streaked 
with  dusky ; under  tail-coverts  very  pale 
brown,  marked  down  the  shafts  with  long 
pointed  streaks  of  a dusky  colour ; quills 
and  tail  dusky  brown,  lighler  on  their  ex- 
terior edges,  tinged  with  olive ; the  tail  is 
much  cuneiform,  and  the  feathers  some- 
what pointed ; legs  very  pale  brown  ; 
claws  light  horn-colour ; hind  claw  short 
and  crooked.  In  shape  the  Grasshopper 
Warbler  vei’y  much  resembles  the  Sedge 
Warbler  ; is  rather  inferior  in  size,  and  at 
once  distinguished  by  its  spotted  back. 
It  is  not  a plentiful  species,  but  probably 
appears  less  so  by  its  habit  of  concealing 
itself  amongst  furze  and  thick  hedges,  dis- 
covering their  place  of  concealment  only 
bj’  their  singular  cricket-like  note,  wliich 
is  so  exactly  like  that  of  the  Grilla-Talpa 
as  scarce  to  be  distinguished.  We  have 
found  it  in  Hampshire,  in  South  Wales, 
and  in  Ireland,  but  nowhere  so  plentiful 
ns  on  Malmsbnry  Common  in  Wiltshire, 
to  which  place  llie  males  come  about  the 
second  week  in  April.  At  this  time  only 
they  expose  themselves  upon  the  top 
branches  of  the  furze,  and  ai-e  continually 
making  their  singular  chirping  notes, 
their  only  song.  In  this  situation  we 
have  killed  several.  As  soon  ns  the  fe- 
males arrive,  which  is  in  about  ten  daj's 
after,  the  males  no  longer  expose  them- 


selves, and  are  almost  silent  till  about  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  when  they  are  inces- 
santly crying ; possibly  to  decoy  the  larger 
species  of  grasshoppers,  or  the  Grilla- 
Talpa,  which  begin  their  chirping  with 
the  setting  sun.  The  female  very  much 
resembles  the  other  sex;  is  so  shy  as  to 
be  obtained  with  difficulty.  On  the  I8th 
of  Slay  we  found  the  nest  of  tins  bird  in  a 
patch  of  thick  brambles  and  furze,  with 
two  eggs ; but  as  they  had  not  been  incu- 
bated, probably  more  would  have  been 
laid.  The  nest  is  of  a Himsy  texture,  like 
that  of  the  'Whitethroat,  composed  of 
dried  stalks  and  goosegrass,  lined  with 
fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  of  a spot- 
less bluish  white,  weighing  tweutj'-one 
grains.  From  the  scarcity  of  the  bird, 
and  the  aitiul  manner  it  which  it  conceals 
its  nest,  it  is  rarely  found ; nor  has  any 
author  noticed  it. 

Soppi-EMENT.  — By  some  unaccountable 
accident  the  Alauda  trivialis  of  Liuna5us 
and  Gmelin  was  referred  to  for  the  Grass- 
hopper Warbler,  as  well  as  for  the 
Pipit  Lark,  in  the  ‘ Ornithological  Diction- 
ary ;’  whereas  it  should  appear  both  these 
authors  were  unacquainted  with  Sylvia 
Locustella.  Some  confusion  still  exists 
with  respect  to  this  bird,  from  an  idea 
that  it  is  a Lark  and  not  a Warbler;  we 
therefore  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the 
Sylvia  Locustella  has  not  a single  character 
of  a Lark,  and  is  not  in  anything  similar 
to  the  Pipit  or  Tit  Larks.  It  has  no  long 
claw  behind,  resides  always  in  thickets,  is 
incapable  of  running  on  the  ground  like  a 
Lark,  but  moves  by  hopping ; so  that  we 
can  only  ascribe  the  confusion  to  a want 
of  real  knowledge  of  the  bird.  The  tail  is 
a remoi'kable  character  of  this  bird,  differ- 
ing entirely  from  that  of  any  of  our  Larks; 
it  is  more  cuneiform  than  that  of  the 
Sedge  Warbler,  the  outer  feather  being 
full  an  inch  shorter  than  the  middle  ones, 
which  are  sharp-pointed  at  the  end ; the 
others  becoming  less  sharp  towards  the 
outer  ones,  which  are  nearly  rounded  at 
the  tips  : the  wings  are  remarkably  short, 
reaching  very  little  beyond  the  base  of  the 
tail ; and  the  first  feather  is  shorter  than 
the  second.  If  these  characters  are  at- 
tended to,  in  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  given,  the  bird  cannot  possibly  bo 
mistaken.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
this  species  far  north,  nor  into  all  the 
south-eastern  counties : the  borders  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Hampshire  have  hi- 
therto been  the  utmost  of  their  known 
nmge  eastward ; and  from  thence  probably 
in  all  the  western  counties,  as  it  extends 
into  Ireland.  In  a tour  tHrough  Bath  to 
London,  and  from  thence  into  the  eastern 
counties  ; and  lastly  from  Linoolnshii’e  in 
a direct  line  to  Somersetshire  ; in  the 
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spring  of  the  year  the  ■well-known  note  of  j 
this  species  of  Warbler  never  once  assailed 
our  ears,  although  every  other  migrative 
species  of  the  genus  we  heard  in  various 
parts.  In  tlie  same  year  several  were  ob- 
served about  Kiugsbridge,  in  Devonshire, 
one  of  which  we  afterwards  saw  in  tlie  col- 
lection of  i\Ir.  Vaughan,  that  was  shot  on 
the  10th  of  May.  We  have  more  than 
once  had  auiicular  proof  of  its  inhabiting 
Devonshire ; but  it  certainly  is  by  no 
means  common  wiywhere  in  England,  and 
extremely  local.  It  has  been  said  that, 
besides  the  grinding  note,  it  utters  a very 
agreeable  kind  of  warble,  and  that  the 
male  is  said  to  entertain  its  mate  with  a 
nocturnal  song.  On  the  contrary,  we  be-  j 
lieve  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  has  no 
other  note  than  the  sibilous  one,  from 
whence  tlie  name  is  derived ; and  this  is 
uttered  more  frequently  about  dusk  than 
at  any  other  time,  but  not  after  it  is  quite 
dark.  If  it  had  any  song  we  must  have 
heard  it,  from  our  long  attention,  and 
daily  acquaintance  with  the  species  for 
some  years  during  the  spring. 

[Warbler,  Melodious  Willow. — Yarrell,i. 
357 ; Heioitson,  xxxvi.  141.  Sjdvia  hip- 
polais,  Temrn.  Man.  d’Ornith.  i.  U22 ; Gould, 
Birds  of  Europe  ; Yarrell,  i.  357.  — “ The 
bUl  is  brown  above,  the  under  mandible 
paler,  its  base  yellowish  white ; from  the 
gape  to  the  eye  a small  streak  of  yellow ; 
iiides  brown  ; top  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
all  the  back  to  the  ends  of  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  green,  tinged  with  ash-brown  ; up- 
per wing-coverts,  wing,  and  tail-feathers 
darker  ash-brown,  with  rather  broad  lighter 
coloured  external  edges;  chin,  neck,  and 
all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  sulphur- 
yellow  ; legs  and  toes  slate-colour.  The 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  five  inches  and 
one-quarter ; the  wing,  from  the  anterior 
bend,  two  inches  and  three-quarters.”  — 
Yarrell,  i.  350.  This  bird  is  said  by  Tem- 
minck  to  inhabit  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Sweden  and  Holland,  in  woods,  and 
less  frequently  in  gardens  : it  feeds  on  in- 
sects and  caterpillars,  and  builds  its  nest 
in  woods  of  tall  trees  and  on  firs  : it  lays 
five  eggs  of  a pinkish  white,  sprinkled  | 
with  small  red  specks.  At  the  time  Tem- 
minck  published  this  information  the  bird 
now  described  had  certainly  never  been 
observed  in  England  ; the  great  conti- 
nental ornithologist  must  therefore  have 
referred  to  our  Chifi'chatr,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  described  under  the  name  of 
Sylvia  hippohiis.  A single  specimen  of 
this  bird  is  nicorded  by  Dr.  Plomlcy  as 
having  been  killed  at  Eythorne,  near  ' 
Dover,  on  the  I5th  of  June,  1H48  : the 
record  occurs  at  p.  2228  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’ 
for  1848,  and  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Yarrell  ■ 


to  his  excellent  work  on  British  Birds. 
In  the  Preface  to  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  the 
year  in  question  is  an  editorial  notice  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  interesting  stranger, 
and  a solicitation  for  a more  minute  de- 
scription. Mr.  Yarrell  does  not  state 
whether  he  has  seen  this  unique  British 
specimen,  and  his  description  above  cited 
appears  to  be  derived  from  Temminck, 
although  not  a verbatim  translation.] 

[Warbler,  Orpheus. — Yarrell,  i.  343 ; Heio- 
itson, XXXV.  133.  Sylvia  Orphea,  Temm. 
Man.  d'Ornith.  i.  198.  Curruca  Orphea, 
Gould,  Birds  of  Europe ; Yarrell,  i.  343. 
— The  only  record  of  this  bird’s  occur- 
rence in  Britain  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
William  Milner,  Bart.,  by  -n'hom  it  was 
contributed  to  the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1849, 
and  is  printed  at  p.  2388.  The  notice  is 
here  reprinted  entire,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  “ My  bird  is  evidently  a 
female,  and  was  observed  in  company  with 
its  mate  for  a considerable  time  before  it 
was  shot.  The  other  bird  had  a black 
head,  and  the  description  I received  left 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  it  was  a male 
bird  of  Sylvia  Orphea.  The  bird  of  w'hich 
I send  you  a description  was  shot  in  a 
small  plantation  near  the  town  ofWetherby, 
on  the  0th  of  July,  1848,  and  was,  unfor- 
tunately, very  ill  set-up  by  the  man  who 
obtained  it  : it  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  engaged  in  incubation  from 
the  state  of  the  plumage.  Mr.  Graham, 
my  bird-stuflfer,  at  Y^ork,  hearing  that  a 
very  uncommon  bird  had  been  shot,  went 
over  to  Wetherby,  and,  fortunately,  ob- 
tained the  specimen  for  my  collection.  It 
has  the  beak  black  and  very  strong,  eight 
lines  in  length,  the  upper  mandible  very 
much  grooved.  The  w'hole  upper  part  of 
the  plumage  dark  ash -coloured  brown. 
The  outer  feather  of  the  tail  white ; the 
second  on  each  side  edged  wdth  dirty 
white ; the  rest  of  a brownish  black.  Chin 
dirty  white ; throat  and  belly  browmish 
white ; under  surface  of  the  wings  and 
vent  light  brown.  Legs  very  strong ; toes 
and  claws  black.  Total  length  six  inches 
three  lines.  Since  procuring  this  speci- 
men, I have  received  a male  bird  from 
France,  with  four  eggs,  and  send  you  a 
description  in  case  any  other  specimen 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  j'our  readers. 
The  head  and  cheeks  to  behind  the  eyes 
black ; on  the  top  of  the  head  the  black 
blends  itself  into  ash-coloured  grey,  and  so 
continues  over  the  U])per  parts  of  the 
plumage.  Wings  almost  black,  edged  with 
ash-coloured  brown  ; the  external  feathers 
on  each  side  of  the  tail  white,  the  inside 
edges  light  brown  ; the  second  tipped 
with  white,  the  rest  blackish  brown. 
Throat  and  belly  of  a pure  white ; breast 
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and  flanks  of  a white,  with  very  delicate 
rose  tint ; vent  and  under  coverts  of  the 
tail  of  a light  brownish  red.  The  lower 
mandible  of  a yellowish  brown  at  its  base; 
the  upper  one  black,  much  grooved  and 
thick.  The  legs',  claws,  and  toes  black 
and  strong.  The  length  same  as  the  fe- 
male. This  bird  is  very  common  in  Italy, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Erance  and 
Piedmont,  and  sometimes  is  found  in 
Switzerland.  It  builds  its  nest  sometimes 
in  low  bushes,  and  not  uncommonly  in 
holes  of  rocks  and  walls,  also  on  the  roofs 
of  deserted  houses,  and  lays  four  to  five 
eggs ; white,  irregularly  marked  with  yel- 
lowish brown  spots,  chiefly  at  the  larger 
end,  about  the  size  of  the  Garden  Warbler, 
but  more  pointed  at  the  small  end.”] 

Warbler,  Reed.  — Supplement.  — Sylvia 
arundinacea.  Wren,  Eeed,  Orn.  Diet. 
Lesser  Fauvette,  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  p. 
220.  — It  is  not  unusual  to  find  this  and 
the  Sedge  Warbler  confounded  together. 
Mr.  Bewick  has  certainly  described  and 
figured  the  Eeed  Warbler,  which  is  erro- 
neously called  the  Passerine  Warbler  (Mo- 
tacilla  Passerina  of  Linne),  a species  that 
has  never  yet  been  discovered  so  far  west 
in  Europe  as  England,  although  probably 
farther  north.  'I  his  author  has  also  at- 
tached the  name  of  Eeed  Fauvette  to  the 
Sedge  Warbler,  which  serves  only  to  con- 
tinue the  confusion  between  these  two 
species.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  this  bird  in  the  West  of  England ; 
indeed  its  manners  and  habits  are  so  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Sedge  Warbler  that  it 
becomes  difllcult  to  trace  it,  especially  as 
it  is  undoubtedly  more  nue  and  more 
local.  [See  Wren,  Eeed,  to  which  species 
this  supplementai-y  note  appHea.] 

[Warbler,  Rufous  Sedge  — Yarrell,  i.  314. 
Sylvia  galactotes,  Temm.  Man.  d’Ornith.  i. 
182.  Salicaria  galactotes,  Gould,  Birds  of 
Enrope  ; Yarrell,  i.  314.  — “ The  beak  is 
slightly  curved,  measuring  from  point  to 
gape  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
upper  mandible  brown  above ; lateral 
edges  and  under  mandible  pale  yellowish 
brown ; irides  reddish  brown,  over  and 
under  the  eye,  and  passing  backward  over 
the  ear-coverts,  creamy  white ; from  the 
gape  to  the  eye  a dark  streak  ; upper  sur- 
face of  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  wing- 
coverts,  and  back  fawn-colour;  wing- 
primaries  and  secondaries  brocoli-brown ; 
outer  edges  reddish  buft';  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  the  two  long  central  tail- 
feathers  uniform  reddish  buff ; the  outer 
five  tail-feathers  on  each  side  reddish  buff 
over  two-thii-ds  of  their  diminishinglength ; 
then  a broad  band  of  black  extending  over 
both  webs  of  the  feather;  the  remainder 


of  the  length  pure  white ; each  extreme 
outside  feather  vrith  the  most  elongated 
portion  of  white  ; chin,  throat,  and  all  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  dull  white  ; under  surface  of  the 
wings,  the  sides  and  flanks  delicate  fawn- 
colour;  under  surface  of  the  tail-feathers 
marked  like  the  upper  surface,  but  tbe 
colours  not  so  bright ; legs,  toes,  and  claws 
pale  wood-brown.  The  plumage  in  colour 
resembles  that  of  our  well-known  Bearded 
Tit.  Tbe  whole  length  of  the  specimen 
seven  inches  ; from  the  bend  of  the  wing 
to  tbe  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather 
tbree-and-a-half  inches;  the  first  wing- 
feather  short;  the  second  and  sixth  fea- 
thers about  equal  in  length  ; the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  feathers  equal  in  length, 
and  the  longest  in  the  wing.” — Yarrell,  i. 
316.  This  species  inhabits  tlie  South  of 
Europe,  but  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
its  habits.  The  only  record  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Britain  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Borrer,  in  the  ‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1854,  at  p. 
4511 ; as  it  is  complete  in  itself,  it  is  here 
extracted  entii'e.  “ As  G.  Sw'aysland,  a 
bird-stuffer,  of  Cranboume  Street,  West 
Street,  Brighton,  was  driving  on  the  South 
Downs,  about  six  miles  from  Brighton, 
near  a part  of  the  Downs  known  as  Plump- 
ton  Boi  thill,’  he  noticed  a bird  which  he  at 
first  took  for  a cream-coloured  variety  of 
the  Nightingale.  Having  no  gun  with 
him,  he  proceeded  about  four  miles  to 
obtain  one,  and,  returning  to  the  spot, 
found  the  bird  about  twenty  yards  from 
where  he  first  observed  it.  It  was  very 
wary,  flying  always  to  the  further  side  of 
some  furze-bushes,  and  settling  on  the 
side  furthest  from  him,  mounting  to  some 
fifteen  yards.  Swayslnnd  describes  its 
flight  as  resembling  that  of  the  young  of 
the  Bed-backed  Shrike.  He  at  Inst  got  a 
shot  at  about  forty  yards,  and  killed  it : 
this  was  on  the  10th  of  September  last. 
The  bii'd,  on  dissection,  proved  to  be  a 
male,  and  would  shortly  have  moulted, 
one  or  two  young  feathers  of  the  primaries 
having  made  their  appearance  on  each 
wing;  these  are  darker  than  the  old  ones. 
The  feathers  also  on  the  back  and  tail, 
especially  the  central  ones  of  the  latter, 
ai'e  much  worn.  1 borrowed  the  bird  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  returned  it 
with  various  references,  stating  also  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  its  having  previously 
occurred  in  Britain.”] 

[Warbler,  Savi's. — Yarrell,  i.  307;  Hewit- 
son,  xxxi.  115.  Sylvia  luscinioides,  Temm. 
Man.  d'Ornith.  iii.  110;  Gould,  Birds  of 
Europe.  Salicaria  luscinioides,  Yarrell,  i. 
307.  — “ The  beak  is  brown ; the  head, 
neck  above,  back,  wings,  and  tail-feathers 
reddish  brown  ; the  latter  indistinctly 
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barred  across  with  naiTow  dai’ker  bands  ; 
chin  and  throat  almost  white  ; front  of 
neck  and  breast  pale  brown  ; under  parts 
of  the  body  rather  darker,  but  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  body ; 
legs  and  toes  pale  browij.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bird  five  inches  and  a half ; 
the  wing,  from  the  anterior  bend,  two 
inches  and  a half.  This  bird  resembles 
the  Reed  Warbler,  and  was  at  first  mis- 
taken for  it ; the  plumage  is,  however, 
more  like  that  of  the  Nightingale.” — Yar- 
rell,  i.  308.  This  "species  occurs  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  more  especially  near  the 
shores  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  been  obtained  repeatedly 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  but  is 
not  common.  Its  nest  has  been  found  at 
Backsbite,  in  the  parish  of  Milton,  as  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Bond  to  the  ‘ Zoolo- 
gist’ for  1840,  at  p.  1212:  three  nests 
were  found,  aU  of  them  built  on  the 
ground;  they  are  perfectly  cup-shaped, 
and  compactly  formed  of  the  long  narrow 
leaves  of  the  common  reed,  wound  round 
and  interlaced,  but  without  any  other 
lining.  The  eggs  are  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  of  a whitish 
pink  colour,  covered  with  minute  specks 
of  pale  red  and  light  ash-grey  : a very 
exact  and  admii-able  figure  of  the  nest  is 
given  atp.  1307  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1846.] 

Warbler,  Sedge. — [Yarrell,i.  303;  Hew- 
itson,  xxxi.  117.]  MotacUla  salicaiia,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  330,  8 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  955. 
Sylvia  salicaria,  Tnd.  Om.  ii.  p.  516,  26. 
Curruca  arundinacea,  Bris.  iii.  p.  378,  5 ; Ih. 
8vo,  i.  p.  415.  Avis  consimilis  Stoparolfe, 
et  Maguanimae,  RaiiSyn.  p.  81,  6 ; Will.  p. 
153 ; Will.  Angl.  p.  217.  Salicaria,  Raii 
Syn.  p.  81, 11 ; Will.  p.  158.  La  Fauvette  de 
roseaux,  Bitf.  v.  p.  142.  Willow  Lark,  or 
Sedge  Bird,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  155.  Sedge 
Warbler,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  419,  M. ; White, 
Hist.  Selb.  pp.  67,  71,  74  ; Alb  in,  iii.  t.  60  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  430,  21 ; Slip.  p.  180 ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  105 ; Wale.  Syn. 
ii.  t.  236  ; Bon.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  48  ; Bult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  9.  Reed  Fauvette,  Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  223.  Provincial : Sedge 
Wren  ; I,esser  Reed  Sparrow. — The  weight 
of  this  species  is  about  three  drams ; length 
five  inches  and  a half.  Bill  dusky  above, 
whitish  beneath ; irides  hazel.  Crown  of 
the  head  and  whole  upper  parts  of  a yel- 
lowish brown,  plain  on  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  neck,  nimp,  and  upper  tail-coverts  ; 
the  rest  obscurely  marked  with  dusky ; 
the  coverbs  of  the  wings  more  dusky,  edged 
with  olivaceous-brown  ; quills  the  same, 
but  slightly  edged  ; over  the  eye  a whitish 
stroke  ; all  the  under  pfirts,  from  the  chin  ' 
to  the  under  tail-coverts,  ycllowisli  white,  j 
darkest  on  the  breast  and  sides ; Uiil  like  ' 


the  quills,  a little  cuneifonn,  which,  when 
spread,  gives  it  a rounded  shape  ; legs 
dusky.  The  Sedge  Warbler  comes  to  us 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  leaves  us 
again  in  September.  It^  has  a variety  of 
notes,  which  it  delivers  m a hurried  man- 
ner, and  which  partake  of  that  of  the  Sky 
Lark  and  the  SNvallow,  as  well  as  the  chat- 
ter of  the  House  Sparrow.  Is  frequent  by 
the  sides  of  rivers  and  watery  places,  where 
sedge  and  reeds  grow,  amongst  which  it 
makes  a nest  composed  of  a little  moss  in- 
termixed with  dried  stalks,  and  lined  with 
dried  grass,  occasionally  a few  hairs ; some- 
times it  is  fastened  between  two  or  three 
reeds ; others  we  have  found  in  a tuft  of 
rushes  on  the  ground,  or  very  near  it, 
fastened  round  the  bottom  of  them  ; at 
other  times  in  a low  bush,  or  on  the  tump 
of  a willow.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in 
number,  of  a light  brown-colour,  mottled 
with  darker  shades  of  the  same ; their 
weight  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight 
grains.  The  song  of  this  bfrd  has  been 
erroneously  given  to  the  Reed  Bunting  by 
various  authors,  whereas  that  bird  has  no 
notes  that  deserve  the  name  of  song ; but 
as  they  frequent  the  same  places  to  breed, 
and  that  is  conspicuous  on  the  upper 
branches,  while  this  little  Warbler,  con- 
cealed in  the  thickest  part,  is  heard  aloud, 
the  song  has  been  confounded.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked,  that,  if  it  is  silent, 
a stone  thrown  into  the  bush  will  set  it 
singing  instantly ; it  will  also  sing  of  a 
moon-light  night.  The  similitude  in  co- 
lour, size,  manners  and  habits  of  this  and 
the  Reed  Wren  is  so  great  that  they  have 
been  most  times  confounded ; but  on  com- 
parison that  bird  will  be  found  not  to 
possess  the  broad  white  streak  over  the 
eye,  nor  any  of  the  feathers  on  the  back 
and  wing-coverts  dusky.  The  nest  and 
eggs  are  also  essentially  different,  as  may 
be  found  by  comparing  the  descriptions. 
This  is  also  a much  more  plentiful  species, 
at  least  is  not  so  local ; is  to  be  met  with 
in  most  parts  of  England,  whereas  the 
other  is  confined  to  certain  tracts,  espe- 
dally  to  such  where  quantities  of  reeds 
grow.  They  are,  however,  frequently  found 
together,  for  wherever  the  Reed  Wren  is, 
the  Sedge  Wai'bler  also  inhabits;  but  the 
reverse  is  not  the  case. 

Suppi.EMENT. — Had  the  author  referred 
to  [Bewick]  called  this  species  Sedge  Fau- 
vette, it  would  not  have  continued  that 
confusion  in  names  which  has  already 
caused  the  two  species  to  bo  confounded. 
If,  how'ever,  attention  is  paid  to  the  white 
mark  ovei'  the  eye,  it  is  a criterion  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  Sedge  and  the  Reed 
Warblers,  for  the  latter  has  it  not. 

[Warbler,  Thrushlike.  — Yarrcll,  i.  209  ; 
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Hetcitson,  xxxii.  122  (the  latter  under 
name  of  Great  Sedge  Warbler  and  Salica- 
ria  arundinacea).  ? Sylvia  turdoides,  Temm. 
Man.  d’Ornith.  i.  181,  iii.  100.  PSalicaria 
turdoides,  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe ; Yar- 
rell,  i.  209.  — “ Tffe  whole  of  the  plumage 
above,  including  the  tail,  is  reddish  brown, 
beneath  yellowish  white,  becoming  deeper 
towards  the  vent ; throat  wbiti.sh  ; a yel- 
lowish white  band  passes  above  the  eyes; 
the  beak  is  yellow  at  the  base,  brown 
towards  the  tip  ; irides  brown,  surrounded 
by  a yellowish  gold  ring ; tail  rounded ; 
length  eight  inches  : the  male  and  female 
are  alike.” — Temminck,  1.  c.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  description  with 
Mr.  Yarrell’s  figure  and  description,  and  a 
doubt  arises  whether  our  bird  is  really  the 
Sylvia  turdoides  of  Temminck.  Temminck 
gives  Borneo,  Japan,  Tripoli,  Dalmatia  and 
Holland  as  localities  of  his  bird ; and  he 
informs  us  he  finds  no  difference  in  the 
skins  from  these  widely-separated  coun- 
tries. The  first  record  of  hlr.  Yarrell’s 
hii’d  is  in  the  ‘Annals  of  Natural  History’ 
for  1847,  at  p.  1,85 : the  bird  was  shot 
three  or  four  miles  west  of  Newcastle,  near 
the  village  of  Swanwell,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Eobson,  of  that  j)lace,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1847.  A second  specimen  was  obtained 
near  Dartford,  by  Mr.  Green,  a London 
hird-stufl'er,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1852  : I 
examined  this  bird  very  carefully  in  the 
flesh,  and  recorded  its  occurrence  at  page 
3470  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1852,  under  the 
name  of  the  “ Thrush  Nightingale  this 
specimen  very  much  resembled  a Nightin- 
gale on  a large  scale,  and  possessed  neither  I 
the  hooked  beak  nor  the  wedge-shaped  ! 
tail  represented  in  Yarrell’s  figure ; nor  had 
it  a yellow  or  yellow-white  or  white  band 
over  the  eye,  as  described  by  Temminck  : 
the  upper  surface  of  the  bird  was  of  a rich 
brown,  and  the  irnder  surface  gray;  the 
tail  was  rounded  at  the  extremity : in 
calling  this  bird  the  “ Thrush  Nightingale  ” 

I was  guided  by  Mr.  Green,  not  having 
previously  seen  a specimen,  and  being  un- 
acquainted with  its  name.  Mr.  Gould 
says  that  the  nest  of  this  bird  is  sup- 
ported, like  that  of  our  Eeed  Warbler, 
amongst  reeds  ; and  Mr.  Hewitson  iufonns 
us  it  is  composed  almost  altogether  of  the 
fine  flowering-tops  of  reeds  and  other 
grasses,  an  inch  thick,  and  bound  round 
outside  by  their  stalks  and  ribband-leaves. 
The  same  author  says  the  eggs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  pale  greenish  white,  spot- 
ted and  sprinkled  with  ash-gray  and  red- 
dish brown.  It  must  he  admitted  that 
the  history  of  this  bird  is  unsatisfac- 
torj',  especially  as  regards  British  ex- 
amples.] 

Washerwoman. — See  Wagtail,  White. 


Water  Colly.— See  Ouzel,  Water. 

Water  Crake.  — See  Ouzel,  Water ; and 
Gallinule,  Spotted. 

Water  Craw. — See  Ouzel,  Water. 

Water  Hen. — See  Gallinule. 

Water  Hen,  Spotted.  — See  Gallinule, 
Spotted. 

[Water  Ouzel.— See  Ouzel,  Water.] 

[Water  Rail. — See  Eail  or  Water  Bail.] 

[Water  Sparrow.  — A name  of  the  Black- 
headed Bunting. 

Water  Wagtail. — See  Wagtail,  White. 

Waxen  Chatterer.  1 See  Chatterer, 
[Waxwing.]  > Bohemian. 

[Western  Duck.  1 See  Duck,  Steller’s 
[Western  Pochard.  ’ Western.] 

Whaup  or  Stock  Whaap. — See  Curlew. 

Wheatear.  — [ Yarrell,  i.  280  ; Hewitson, 
XXX.  110.]  Motacilla  QEnanthe,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  332,  15 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  966 ; Eaii 
Syn.  p.  75,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  168,  t.  41.  Syl- 
via QEnanthe,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  529,  79.  AT- 
titiora,  Bris.  iii.  p.  449,  33  ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p. 
434.  Le  Cul  blanc,  A'itrec,  ou  Motteux, 
Buf.  V.  p.  237.  AVheat-ear,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
157  ; Ih.  fol.  102,  t.  S.  1,  f.  5,  0 ; Arct. 
Zool.  ii.  p.  420,  P. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  133,  t. 
41  ; Albin,  i.  t.  55  (M.),  3,  t.  54  (F.) ; Ediv. 
pref.  p.  12 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  405,  75  ; Sup. 
p.  182  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  110 ; Wale. 
Syn.  ii.  t.  241 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  9. 
White-rump,  Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p. 
238.  Provincial : Fallow  Finch,  or  Fallow 
Smich ; AVhite-tail;  Snorter;  Chickell ; 
Hedge-chicker,  Chack,  Check,  Chacker,  or 
Chack-bird.  — This  species  weighs  about 
six  drams  and  a half;  length  near  six 
inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is  black,  and 
considerably  broad  at  the  base,  where  it  is 
beset  with  bristles ; irides  hazel.  From 
the  nostril  a black  streak  through  the  eye, 
taking  in  the  coverts  of  the  ear ; over  each 
eye  a white  stroke  meeting  on  the  fore- 
head ; the  upper  pai’t  of  the  head  and  back 
cinereous-grey ; rump,  upper  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white;  quill-feathers  dusky,  mostly 
edged  with  light  rust-colour;  coverts  black, 
tipped  with  rusty  yellow ; under  part  of 
the  neck  buff ; breast  and  belly  yellowish 
white  ; tail  white,  the  two  middle  feathers 
black  at  the  end  for  about  an  inch,  the 
rest  tipped  half  an  inch  with  the  same ; 
legs  and  claws  black.  The  female  is  about 
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a dram  heavier  than  tlie  male  ; has  all  the 
markings  of  that  sex,  but  less  vivid  ; the 
white  on  the  forehead  and  over  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  black  streak,  is  very  obscure  ; 
and  the  cinereons-grey  on  the  back  is  mixed 
witli  brown.  The  Wheatear  is  a migrative 
species,  appearing  with  us  the  latter  end 
of  March  ; some  few  probably  remain  the 
whole  year,  as  we  have  now  and  then  seen 
it  in  the  month  of  February.  It  prin- 
cipally frequents  rabbit-warrens,  or  such 
parts  as  are  enclosed  with  stone  walls ; 
makes  its  nest  in  a deserted  rabbit-bur- 
row,  or  in  an  old  stone  quarry ; sometimes 
iu  a heap  of  stones,  or  the  hole  in  a wall ; 
but  most  times  on  the  ground.  It  is  com- 
posed of  moss  and  dried  stalks  and  fibres 
put  together  with  wool,  and  lined  with 
hair  or  wool. ' The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in 
number,  of  a uniform  pale  blue  colour, 
weighing  about  forty-three  grains.  The 
number  that  breed  in  this  country  must 
be  very  considerable,  but  so  dispersed  that 
few  are  seen  at  that  season  in  the  same 
situation.  In  September  they  begin  to 
retire,  and  seem  to  assemble  from  aU  parts 
to  the  Sussex  and  Dorset  downs  contiguous 
to  the  coast,  preparatory  to  their  departure. 
The  quantity  taken  annually  about  East- 
boui-n  is  prodigious ; Mr.  Pennant  says 
1840  dozen.  These  are  caught  in  a sin- 
gular manner,  by  placing  two  turfs  on 
edge ; at  each  end  a small  horse-hair 
noose  is  fixed  to  a stick,  which  the  bird, 
either  in  search  of  food  or  to  evade  a storm 
of  rain,  attempts  to  get  under,  and  is 
caught.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  shepherds, 
whose  trade  it  is,  we  have  been  informed 
fifty  or  sixty  of  these  traps  have  had  a 
bird  in  them  of  a morning;  sometimes 
several  mornings  together,  and  then  for  a 
day'  or  tw'o  scarce  one  is  to  be  seen ; and 
yet  they  are  never  observed  to  come  in 
flocks;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
they  come  in  the  night.  These  birds  usually 
sell  for  a shilling  a dozen ; and  it  is  a com- 
mon custom,  in  those  parts  where  they  are 
taken,  to  visit  the  traps,  take  the  bird  out, 
and  leave  a penny  in  each  as  a reward  for 
the  shepherd.  It  is  esteemed  a great  deli- 
cacy, not  much  inferior  to  the  Ortolan  ; are 
sometimes  sent  to  the  London  poulterers 
ready  picked.  This  bird  sings  very  pret- 
tily, and  not  unfrequently  on  wing,  hover- 
■ingover  the  female ; in  the  courting  sea- 
son displays  its  tail  in  a singular  manner. 
A variety  has  been  described  by  some  au- 
thors to  have  a mixture  of  whitish  and 
fulvous  on  the  upper  parts,  and  very  small 
grey  spots  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ; 
and  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
wholly  black.  Such  is  called  by  Air.  Pen- 
nant, in  his  Appendix  to  the  ‘ British 
Zoology,’  Grey  Wheat-Ear. 

Sui’i'LEJiENX.  — On  the  24th  of  Alorch, 


1804,  a vast  number  of  these  birds  made 
their  first  appearance  on  the  south  coast 
of  Devon,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  a low  shel- 
tered situation,  and  continued  in  flock  the 
whole  of  the  day,  busied  in  search  of  food : 
the  flock  consisted  entirely  of  males,  with- 
out a single  female  amongst  them.  For 
some  time  the  wind  had  been  fluctuating 
and  the  weather  cold,  attended  with  hail 
and  snow,  for  a day  or  two  preceding  their 
appearance,  and  a strong  gale  of  wind  from 
the  east  obliged  these  birds  to  make  a 
landing  so  much  farther  to  the  westward 
than  usual  in  such  numbers.  The  Wheat- 
ear  is  by  no  means  common  in  Devonshire 
or  Cornwall  in  the  breeding  season,  and 
never  plentiful  in  either  of  the  migrative 
seasons  ; but  is  most  frequently  observed 
on  the  fallow  lands  in  the  autumn.  The 
Wheatear  is  scattered  over  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  more  or  less.  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  his  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  observed  it 
in  the  Isle  of  Rum.  Mr.  Fleming  assures 
us  it  breeds  in  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and 
retires  before  winter.  On  the  Continent 
it  extends  farther  northw-ai'd,  and  is  also 
known  in  Southern  Asia. 

Wheel  Bird. — See  Goatsucker. 

Whewer  or  Pandle  Whew. — See  AVigeon. 

[Whet-ile.  — A name  of  the  Green  Wood- 
pecker.] 

Whilk. — See  Scoter. 

Whim. — See  Wigeon. 

Whimbrel. — [Yarrell,  ii.  610;  Hewitson, 
Ixxxvii.  324.]  Scolopax  Phceopus,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  243,  4 ; Gvtel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  057. 
Numenius  Phceopus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  711, 
6.  Numenius  minor,  Bris.  v.  p.  317,  t.  27, 
f.  1.  Arquata  minor,  Baii  Syn.  p.  103,  A. 
2 ; Will.  p.  217.  Corlieu,  ou  iietit  Couiiis, 
Buf.  viii.  p.  27.  AVhimbrel,  Br.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  177 ; Ib.  fol.  119 ; Aixt.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
402,  B. ; Will.  A ngl.  p.  294  ; Edio.  t.  307  ; 
Lath.  Syn  v.  p.  123  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iv. 
t.  154 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  134 ; Don.  Br. 
Birds,  in.  t.  7'2.  Provincial:  Curlew-knot; 
Curlew  Jack;  Half  Curlew;  Stone  Curlew. 
— 'The  weight  of  this  species  of  Curlew  is 
about  fourteen  ounces ; length  eighteen 
inches.  The  bill  is  above  thi-ee  inches  in 
length,  arcuated ; upper  mandible  dusky, 
under  part  whitish  at  the  base,  in  some  of 
a reddish  flesh-colour.  The  head,  neck, 
and  breast  pale  brown  down  the  middle  of 
each  feather,  margined  with  white,  lightest 
on  the  forehead,  and  darkest  ou  the  crown 
of  the  head;  chin  and  belly  white;  the 
irides  are  dusky,  eyelids  white  ; sides  of 
I the  body  ban’ed  with  dusky ; tlie  upper 
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pai’ts  of  the  body,  -scapulars,  and  wing- 
coverts  dusky,  margined  with  pale  brown  ; 
quill-feathers  dusky ; the  borders  of  the 
internal  webs  barred  with  white ; the  tail 
is  dusky  ash-colour,  the  middle  feathers 
darkest,  marked  with  six  or  seven  dusky 
bars  ; legs  dusky.  The  Whimbrel  has  all 
the  manners  of  the  Curlew,  and  indeed  is 
so  very  like  in  plumage  that  in  some  parts 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Jack  Curlew, 
from  a supposition  that  it  is  the  male  of 
that  bird ; but  it  is  by  no  means  so  plen- 
tiful a species.  It  is  a migrative  bird, 
visting  our  coasts  in  August,  and  con- 
tinuing the  winter,  keeping  together  in 
small  flocks  of  five  or  six ; has  been  sus- 
pected to  breed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  especially  about  Romney  Marsh ; 
but  that  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty. 

Whimbrel,  Brazilian.  — Supplement.  — 
See  Curlew,  Brazilian. — Doctor  Turton, 
in  his  ‘ British  Fauna,’  informs  us  this 
species  was  shot  a year  or  two  since  in 
Anglesea.  This  is  without  doubt  the  same 
bird  we  have  mentioned  under  the  articles 
Curlew,  Brazilian,  and  Ibis,  Glossy.  For 
further  remarks  see  those  birds. 

Whin-Chat. — \Yarrell,i.  282;  Hewitson, 
xxx.  108.]  Motacilla  Rubetra,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  332,  It) ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  i).  907  ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  525,  58.  Rubetra  major,  sive 
Eubicola,  Bris.  iii.  p.  432,  20,  t.  24,  f.  I ; 
Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  430.  QSnanthe  secunda,  Eaii 
Syn.  p.  70,  A.  3;  Will.  p.  234.  Grand 
Traquet,  ou  Tarier,  Buf.  v.  p.  224.  Whin- 
Chat,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  158  ; Ib.  fol.  103,  t. 
S.  2,  f.  3,  4 : Will.  Angl.  p.  234 ; Hayes, 
Br.  Birds,  t.  39  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  454,  54; 
Don.  Br.  Birds,  t.  00 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds, 
iii.  t.  • 109  ; Wale.  Sijn.  ii.  t.  140 ; Bull. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  9.  Provincial ; Furze-Chat. 
— This  species  of  Warbler  weighs  about 
four  drams  and  a half;  length  full  five 
inches.  The  biU  is  black,  the  base  beset 
with  bristles  ; irides  dark  hazel.  Crown 
of  the  head,  cheeks,  hind-neck,  back,  and 
upper  taU-coverts  black,  each  feather  mar- 
gined with  rufous-brown,  which  gives  the 
hii'd  a pretty  spotted  appearance ; from 
the  upper  .mandible  a broad  white  streak 
passes  over  the  eye  on  each  side  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  where  it  almost  meets ; 
from  the  chin  another  white  streak  passes 
down  each  side  the  neck ; throat  and  breast 
light  ferruginous ; sides  the  same,  but  less 
bright;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white, 
tinged  with  the  same ; wing-coverts  and 
quills  dusky  black,  partly  edged  with  ru- 
fous-brown ; on  the  wing  near  the  shoulder 
is  a large  patch  of  white,  and  a smaller  one 
of  the  same  colour  on  the  greater  coverts 
of  the  primarie.s ; tail  short,  the  feathers 


white  more  than  half-way  from  the  base  ; 
the  rest  dusky  black,  slightly  tipped  and 
margined  with  pale  . rufous-brown  ; legs 
black.  This  is  a migrative  species,  ap- 
pearing with  us  about  the  middle  of  April, 
inhabiting  the  same  places  as  the  Stone- 
chat,  corresponding  with  that  bird  in  all 
its  habits,  except  that  this  does  not  remain 
with  us  the  winter;  most  frequently  found 
about  furzy  places,  where  it  breeds.  It 
places  its  nest  on  the  ground,  amongst  the 
grass  at  the  bottom  of  a bush,  very  art- 
fully concealed,  generally  forming  a path 
through  the  gi-ass  to  it;  is  composed  of 
dried  grass  and  stalks,  with  very  little 
moss  externally,  and  lined  with  fine  dried 
grass.  The  eggs  are  generally  six  in  num- 
ber, entirely  blue,  without  a spot ; in  which 
it  differs  from  those  of  the  Stonechat, 
w'hich  have  a faint  appearance  of  rufous, 
disposed  in  small  close-set  spots  at  the 
larger  end.  This  elegant  little  bird  sings 
very  prettily,  and  that  not  unfrequently 
suspended  on  wdng  over  the  furze.  It 
alwaj'S  sits  on  the  top  branches  of  a bush, 
watching  for  flies,  its  principal  food  ; and, 
like  the  Flycatcher,  wiO.  dart  into  the  air, 
and  return  to  the  same  spray  repeatedly. 
It  seems  a more  local  species  than  the 
Stonechat ; is  found  rarely  in  the  further 
part  of  Devonshire  and  in  Cornwall,  but  is 
plentiful  in  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  more  eastern 
parts.  It  is  remarkable  that  manj'  of  the 
summer  migrative  species  of  Warblers  are 
not  to  he  found  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  yet  the  whole  of  them  are  met  ivith  in 
Wfltshii'e,  and  from  thence  to  the  eastern 
coast,  especially  about  Loudon  and  the  ad- 
joining counties ; from  this  it  should  ap- 
pear that  they  come  to  that  coast  first  from 
the  Continent ; that  some  species,  finding 
all  their  nature  requires,  do  not  ramble 
far,  while  others  spread  to  a greater  dis- 
tance. The  female  is  much  less  bright  in 
colour ; the  white  over  the  eye  is  yellowish ; 
the  wing-coverts  brownish,  with  scarce 
any  marfe  of  white  as  in  the  male ; weight 
about  a dram  more  than  the  other  sex. 

[Whiskered  Tern. — See  Tern,MTiiskered.] 

[Whistling  Swan. — See  Swan,  'V\'histling.] 

White  Baker. — See  Flycatcher,  Spotted. 

[Whitehellied  Swift.— See  Swift,  Alpine.] 

[Whiteeyed  Duck. — A name  of  the  Ferru- 
ginous Duck.] 

[Whitefronted  Goose.— See  Goose,  White- 
fronted.] 

White  Game. — Sec  Ptarmigan. 
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[White  Grouse. — Bewick  gives  this  name 
to  the  Ptarmigan.] 

[White  Heron. — See  Heron,  Great  White.] 

[Whiteheaded  Goosander.  — Dr.  Fleming 
gives  this  name  to  the  Smew.] 

White  Nun. — See  Smew. 

[White  Owl. — See  Owl,  White.] 

White-rump.— See  Wheatear. 

[White  Spoonbill. — See  Spoonbill,White.] 

[White  Stork. — See  Stork  or  White  Stork.] 

White-tail. — See  Wheatear. 

[Whitstailed  Eagle. — See  Eagle,  Sea.] 

Whitethroat.  — [Farrell,  i.  335;  Hewit- 
son,  XXXV.  130.]  Motasilla  Sylvia,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  330,  9 ? Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  956. 
Sylvia  cinerea,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  514,  23. 
Parus  cinereirs,  Bris.  iii.  p.  549,  4 ; Ib.  8vo, 
i.  p.  403 ; Baf.  v.  p.  409,  iii.  Ficedulte 
affinis,  an  Spipola  prima,  Raii  Syn.  p.  77, 
A.  6 ; Will.  p.  171.  First  Spipola  of  Al- 
drovanclus,  Will.Angl.  p.  210.  Vab.  : Gur- 
ruca  cinerea  sive  cineraria,  Bris.  iii.  p.  376, 
t.  21,  f.  1 ? Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  415.  Spipola 
Aldr.,  Raii  Syn.  p.  77,  A.  1 ? Will.  p.  153  ; 
Ib.  Angl.  p.  210.  Fauvette  giise,  on  la 
Grisette,  Baf.  v.  p.  132.  White-Throat, 
Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  160  ; Ib.  fol.  104,  t.  S.  f.  4 ; 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  422,  S. ; Albin,  hi.  t.  58  ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  104;  Hist.  Selb.  p. 
103  ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  235  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv. 
p.  428,  19  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  9. — Pro- 
vincial: Nettle -creeper.  — This  species 
weighs  about  four  drains  ; length  five 
inches  and  three-quarters.  The  bill  dusky 
brown  above,  whitish  beneath  ; irides  yei- 
lo^vish.  The  whole  upper  parts,  from  head 
to  tail,  cinereous-brown ; coverts  of  the 
wing  darkest,  bordered  with  brown,  in- 
clining to  rufous;  quills  dusky,  slightly 
edged  with  cinereous-brown  ; under  parts, 
from  chin  to  tail,  greyish  white,  darkest 
on  the  breast  and  thighs ; in  some  the 
breast  has  a rosy  tinge  ; tail  like  the 
quills  ; outer  feather  white,  except  at  the 
base  of  the  inner  web ; legs  pale  brown. 
The  female  is  like  the  male.  This  is  a 
very  common  species,  visits  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  which  are  inclosed,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  constantly  en- 
liven.s  our  hedges  with  its  song,  at  which 
time  it  erects  the  feathers  on  the  crown 
of  the  head.  The  nest  is  made  of  goose- 
grass  lined  with  fibres,  and  sometimes 
a few  long  hairs,  but  is  of  so  lliinsy  a 
texture  that  it  can  afford  no  warmth  to 


the  eggs  or  young : this  is  generally  placed 
in  some  low  bush  amongst  nettles  or  other 
luxuriant  herbs.  The  eggs  four  or  five  in 
number,  of  a greenish  white,  speckled  all 
over  witli  light  brown  or  ash-colour;  weight 
about  thirty  grains.  It  is  proper  in  this 
place  to  remark,  that  we  have  more  than 
once  killed  a bird  somewhat  resembling 
the  above ; weight  and  length  the  same ; 
irides  not  so  yellow ; the  whole  u^iper 
parts  rufous-brown ; the  coverts  of  the 
wings  ^ud  quills  next  the  body  deejily 
margined  with  bright  rufous ; throat  and 
belly  silvery  white ; breast  inclining  to 
brown,  darker  on  the  sides ; outer  feathers 
of  the  tail  like  the  above.  In  Latham’s 
‘ Synopsis  ’ a variety  of  the  White-throat  is 
mentioned,  as  described  by  Buffon;  but 
that  author  considered  it  a different  spe- 
cies ; a plate  of  it  is  also  given  in  the 
‘ Planches  Enluminees.’  We  confess  this 
bird  has  puzzled  us  not  a little,  more 
especially  as  the  nest  from  which  we  shot 
one  of  them  contained  four  white  eggs, 
except  a few  grey  specks  at  the  point  of 
the  larger  end ; the  shape  nearly  round  ; 
their  weight  rather  more  than  those  given 
above.  The  nest  was  the  same  ; it  was 
placed  very  low  in  a hedge  of  white-thorn  ; 
another  was  found  on  bean-stalks,  on  which 
the  male  was  killed.  Possibly  this  may 
prove  hereafter  to  be  a distinct  species, 
and  the  same  as  Dr.  Latham  sjieaks  of 
being  found  in  Provence.  The  Common 
White-throat  feeds  on  insects  and  berries, 
frequenting  our  gardens  in  the  summer 
for  the  sake  of  the  cherries  and  currants. 
The  birds  here  given  have,  it  should  seem, 
been  made  two  distinct  species  by  some 
authors,  while  others  have  made  several 
varieties  of  the  White-throat ; so  that  we 
are  not  a little  at  a loss  in  respect  to  the 
quotations,  some  of  which  we  give  with 
doubts. 

Whitethroat,  Lesser. — [_YarreU,i.  339; 
Heioitson,  xxxv.  132.]  Sylvia  Sylviella, 
Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p;  515,  24 ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup. 
ii.  p.  239.  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Lath.  Syn. 
Sup.  p.  185,  t.  113 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  iv.  t. 
86. — This  species  of  Warbler  was  first 
noticed  by  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  communicated  to  Dr.  Latham, 
who  first  gave  it  to  the  world  as  a British 
species  in  the  Supplement  to  his'*  Synop- 
sis.’ It  is  less  than  the  Common  White- 
throat  ; length  five  inches  and  a quarter ; 
weight  about  three  drams  and  a quarter. 
The  bill  is  dusky ; irides  j'ellowsh,  with  a 
dash  of  pearl-colour.  The  upper  part  of 
the  head,  taking  in  the  G}'es,  is  dark  ash- 
colour  ; all  the  other  parts  above  cinereous- 
brown  ; quills  and  tail  dusky,  edged  with 
nsh-colour;  from  throat  to  vent,  including 
the  under  toil-coverts,  silvery  white;  the 
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exterior  feather  of  the  tail  whitish  almost 
to  the  base ; the  outer  web  quite  white ; 
legs  dusky  lead-colour.  This  and  the  pre- 
ceding species  have  doubtless  been  con- 
founded ; nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  which 
of  tliem  is  the  Sylvia  of  Linnceus.  AVe  ob- 
served the  arrival  of  this  bird  for  several 
years  together,  in  Wiltsliire,  to  be  from 
the  21st  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of  that 
county,  and  is  easily  discovered  hy  its 
shrill  note,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
song,  as  it  is  only  a repetition  of  the  same 
w'histling  note  several  times  in  a hurried 
manner ; besides  which  it  has  a soft 
pleasing  song  not  to  be  heard  unless  very 
near.  It  conceals  itself  in  the  thickest 
hedges,  and  when  the  foliage  is  complete 
is  very  difficult  to  be  shot.  In  such  situa- 
tions the  nest  is  placed  not  very  distant 
from  the  ground,  composed  of  goose-grass, 
neatlv  but  llimsily  put  together,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  wool,  very  much  like 
that  of  the  Common  White-throat.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a bluish 
white,  speckled  with  brown  and  ash-colour 
at  the  larger  end,  and  sometimes  a few 
distant  spots  all  over  ; their  weight  about 
twenty-five  grains.  The  great  distinction 
between  this  and  the  Common  AVhite- 
thront  and  its  varieties  is,  that  this  is  in- 
ferior in  .size ; the  bill  is  shorter,  the  un- 
der as  well  as  upper  mandible  is  dusky ; 
the  legs  darker;  the  wdiole  under  parts  of 
the  plumage  much  whiter  ; and  the  upper 
parts  do  not  possess  the  least  appearance 
of  rufous-brown,  which  in  the  other  is 
more  or  less  invariably  found,  especially 
on  the  wing-coverts.  'The  Lesser  White- 
throat  does  not  appear  to  be  a plentiful 
species  in  this  country,  and  is  confined  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from 
Gloucestershire  and  AViltshire,  in  both 
which  counties  we  have  found  them,  and 
is  probably  in  part  of  Somersetshire,  but 
not  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall. 

Supplement.  — If  this  is  the  Jlotacilla 
longirostrn,  Der  Spisskopf  of  Beckstein, 
Naturf,  27,  S.  43,  2,  which  Dr.  Latham 
quotes ; we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  bill  or  head  that  should  en- 
title it  to  such  a name.  The  bill  is  indeed 
longer  than  that  of  the  Yellow  Wren  or 
the  Lesser  Pettychaps,  as  the  bird  is 
larger ; but  it  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the 
Reed  AVarbler  or  the  Greater  Pettychaps. 
The  Doctor  says  that  he  received  tins  bird 
from  Sweden,  under  the  name  of  Motaeilla 
Curruca,  but  whether  it  is  the  bird  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Kruka  in  that  country, 
and  is  described  under  that  head  in  the 
‘ Fauna  Suecicn,’  is  scarcely  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  Lesser  AVhite-throat,  like  the 
Greater  Pettychaps,  seems  to  increase  in 
number  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  the 


South  of  England  ; and  is  more  abundant 
in  the  enclosed  parts  of  Lincolnshire  than 
in  any  other,  as  far  as  our  observation  has 
gone  ; and  though  the  Greater  Pettychaps 
has  been  rarely  found  as  far  north  as  Lan- 
cashire, and  westward  in  Devonshire,  the 
Lesser  AVhite-throat  has  never  yet  been 
noticed  so  far  in  either  direction. 

[White's  Thrush. — Yarrell,  i.  202.  Tur- 
dus  varius,  Temminck,  Man.  d'Ornith.  iv. 
002;  Horsfield,  Linn.  Trans.  Tini.  14:0  ; Je- 
nyns,  Man.  B.  Vert.  p.  101 ; Macgill.  Hist. 
Brit.  Birds,  ii.  140.  Oreocincla  AA'^hitei, 
Gould,  Proc.  Z.  S.  1837,  p.  45 ; Pr.  Bonap. 
Geogr.  Comp.  List  of  B.  p.  17.  Turdus 
AA'^hitei,  Eyton,  Hist.  Rarer  Brit.  Birds,  p. 
92;  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe,  pi.  81;  Yarrell, 
i.  202.  Turdus  aureus,  Holandre,  Faune  de 
la  Moselle,  p.OO. — “ The  beak  is  dark  brown, 
except  the  base  of  the  under  mandible, 
which  is  pale  yellow-brown ; the  space  be- 
neath the  beak  and  the  eye  pale  wood- 
bi'own  ; the  irides  hazel ; the  feathers  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  yel- 
low-brown, tipped  with  black;  those  of 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  darker  brown,  with  a crescentic  tip 
of  black,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  yellow ; 
the  smaller  wing-coverts  have  broad  pale 
yellow  ends,  the  lateral  webs  black,  the 
shafts  yellow-brown ; the  greater  wing- 
coverts  dark  brown,  wuth  light  yellow- 
brown  ends,  together  forming  two  oblique 
descending  bars  ; the  feathers  of  the  spu- 
rious wing  are  light  yellow-brown,  tipped 
with  black,  forming  an  ascending  oblique 
bar  ; the  wing-feathers  pale  brown  on  the 
outer  web,  brownish  black  on  the  inner 
web,  with  dark  brown  ends  and  the  shafts 
black ; the  four  central  tail-feathers  uni- 
form pale  brown  ; the  others  darker  in  the 
webs,  but  lighter  at  the  ends,  and  of  these 
the  outer  tail-feathers  are  the  lightest. 
The  chin  and  throat  are  white  ; from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  under  mandible  descends 
a narrow  dark  streak ; the  neck,  breast, 
and  all  the  under  surl'ace  white,  tinged  on 
the  breast  and  flanks  with  yellow-brown, 
all  the  feathers  having  a black  semilunar 
tip ; before  the  wing,  on  each  side,  the  brown 
colour  of  the  back  extends  a little  forward 
toward  the  breast;  anterior  under  wing- 
coverts  white  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the 
tip  ; under  tail-coverts  white  ; under  sur- 
face of  the  tail-feathers  greyish  brown,  the 
shafts  white ; legs  and  toes  pale  brown, 
the  shafts  white ; legs  and  toes  pale  brown, 
the  claws  rather  lighter.” — Yarrell,  i.  200. 
A specimen  of  this  Thrush  was  shot  by 
Lord  Malmesbury,  at  his  Lordship’s  seat, 
Heron  Court,  fiear  Christchurch,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1828.  ]\Ir.  Yarrell  mentions  a second 

example,  “ said  to  have  been  shot  in  the 
New  Forest,  Hampshire,  by  one  of  the 
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forest-keepers."  In  the  ‘ Annals  and  Ma- 
gazine of  Natural  History  ’ it  is  stated  that 
a third  specimen  was  killed  near  Bandon, 
County  Cork,  in  1843.  A doubt  has  been 
expressed  whether  this  bird  is  a mere  va- 
riety of  our  Song  Thrush,  a doubt  that 
can  extend  to  British  specimens  onl3'. 
The  easteini  Turdus  varius  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Japan,  Java  and  Australia,  and  has  been 
also  obtained  occa.sionally  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope : it  has  no  claim  to  a jjlace  in  the 
British  list.] 

[White  Wagtail.— See  Wagtail,  White.] 

White- Whisky- John.  — See  Shrike,  Cine- 
reous. 

[■Whitewinged  Black  Tern.  — See  Tern, 
White  winged  Black.] 

[Whitewinged  Crossbill.  — See  Crossbill, 
American  ; and  European,  Whitewinged.] 

■Whit  Finch. — See  Finch,  Chaf. 

Whitwall.  1 See  Oriole;  and  Woodpecker, 

[Witwall.]  I Great  Spotted. 

Wierangle. — See  Shrike,  Cinereous. 

Wigeon.  — [ Yarrell,  iii.  287  ; Hewitson, 
cxiv.  412.]  Anas  Penelope,  Lin.  Syst.  p. 
202,  27  ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  527  ; Rail  Syn. 
p.  146,  A.  3 ; Will.  p.  288,  t.  72  ; Ind.  Orn. 
ii.  p.  800,  71 ; Lath.  Syn.  Suj}.  ii.  p.  354  ; 
Lin.  Trails,  iv.  p.  Ill,  t.  13,  f.  0 (trachea) ; 
Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  352.  Anas  ils- 
tularis,  Bris.  vi.  p.  391,  21,  t.  35,  f.  2 ; Ib. 
8vo,  ii.  p.  404.  Canard  siflieur,  Buf.  ix.  p. 
109,  t.  10,  11.  Wigeon,  Whewer,  Whim, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  208  ; lb.  fol.  157,  Addend, 
t.  Q.  157  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  574,  K. ; Will. 
Angl.  p.  375,  t.  72  ; Albin,  ii.  t.  99  ; Lath. 
Syn.  vi.  p.  518,  03  ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  vii. 
t.  251;  Walo.  Syn.  i.  t.  71;  Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  21..  Provincial : Pandle  Whew ; 
Yellow-pole. — This  species  of  Duck  weighs 
about  twenty-four  ounces;  length  twenty 
inches.  The  bill  is  narrow,  of  a bluish 
lead-colour,  tipped  with  black ; irides  ha- 
zel. The  top  of  the  head,  from  the  hill 
and  chin,  yellowish  cream-colour ; the  rest 
of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
bay,  speckled  with  black;  breast  vina- 
ceous;  belly  white;  upper  and  under  tail- 
coverts  black,  edged  with  rufous  above 
and  with  white  beneath ; back,  scapulars, 
and  sides  under  the  wings  black  and  white 
in  fine  undulated  lines  ; coverts  of  the 
wings  dusky  brown,  with  pale  edges ; 
quills  dusky ; secondaries  green  on  the 
outer  webs,  tipped  with  black  ; those  next 
the  body  have  the  margin  of  the  outer 
webs  more  or  less  white ; the  tiul  is  cunei- 


form ; the  two  middle  feathers  pointed, 
and  considerably  longer  than  the  rest ; 
these  are  dusky,  dashed  with  cinereous, 
the  rest  cinereous,  edged  with  rufous- 
brown  ; legs  and  feet  dusky  lead-colour, 
the  latter  small.  This  bird,  like  all  the 
Duck  tribe,  is  subject  to  variety,  according 
to  age ; in  some  the  forehead  is  almost 
white,  and  the  feathers  on  the  back  and 
sides  mottled  with  brown ; the  wing-co- 
verts mixed  with  white.  The  female  is 
brown  ; the  middle  of  each  feather  darkest; 
fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  pale 
brown ; wings  and  belly  like  the  male. 
This  species  has  a small  labyrinth  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  trachea,  peculiar  to  the 
male  sex.  The  Wigeon  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe ; breeds  in  the  more 
northern  parts.  Visits  England  in  the 
autumn,  when  great  numbers  are  caught 
in  our  decoys  for  the  table,  being  esteemed 
an  excellent  bird.  It  also  frequents  our 
rivers  and  salt-water  inlets  in  small  flocks. 

Supplement.  — The  female  of  this  spe- 
cies is  about  seventeen  inches  in  length  : 
the  bill  is  like  that  of  the  male,  but  not 
quite  so  blue  : irides  similar : the  head 
and  neck  speckled  with  dusky  and  ferru- 
ginous, by  reason  of  each  feather  being 
minutely  barred : the  feathers  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  back  dusky,  with  two  or 
three  slender  bars  of  ferruginous-brown  : 
scapulars  dusky  black,  with  ferruginous 
mai'gins  : breast  plain  viuaceous-brown  ; 
the  speculum  of  the  wing  is  not  green  as 
in  the  male,  but  wholly  black,  except  the 
tips,  which  are  white ; two  of  the  tertials 
are  margined  with  white  on  the  outer 
web ; those  next  the  body  with  rufous 
margins ; many  of  the  smaller  coverts, 
which  are  brown,  are  margined  wilh  white : 
the  tail  consists  of  fourteen  feathers  : legs 
like  those  of  the  male. — Vae.  1 : The  bill 
as  usual ; the  head  a mixture  of  ferru- 
ginous and  cream-colour,  speckled  with 
black ; on  the  crown  a I'ew'  yellow  feathers : 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  behind  marked 
like  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  but  paler : 
chin  dusky,  becoming  mottled  on  the  throat 
with  white  : tlie  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  a 
mixture  of  black  and  i)ale  ferruginous,  the 
former  predominating : the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  and  sides  of  the  breast  pale  vL 
naceous  ; on  the  former  are  a few  scattered 
brown  leathers,  barrc'd  with  duskj^  in 
semi-lunar  lines,  one  or  two  large  bars  on 
each  feather : the  back  and  scaiuilars  are 
mixed  wilh  some  plain  brown  feathers, 
others  elegantly  marked  in  small  undu- 
lating lines  of  alternate  black  and  white : 
the  coverts  of  the  Avings  very  pole  broAvn, 
inclining  to  Avhito  towards  the  last  series  ; 
the  largest  covering  the  secondary  quills 
are  white  on  the  outer  Avebs,  tipped  Aviih 
black  and  edged  Avith  Avhite : the  speculum 
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green  and  black,  as  in  the  Common  Wigeon : 
the  first  tertiaj  white  on  the  outer  web  as 
usual,  the  two  next  dusky  edged  white : 
the  sides  marked  with  fine  undulating 
lines  of  dusky  and  white  : from  the  upper 
breast  to  the  vent  white,  behind  the  vent 
brown ; under  tail-coverts  and  part  of  those 
above  are  black  : the  pirimary  quills  and 
tail  as  usual : the  latter  is  cuneiform,  and 
the  feathers  cinereous  and  pointed.  — 
Vau.  2 : In  this  the  whole  head  and  neck 
is  rufous,  hecoming  ferruginous  on  the 
hind  head,  nape  and  cheeks  ; and  all  parts 
marked  with  small  spots  of  black ; each 
feather  has  a black  tip  : the  upper  breast 
and  sides  of  the  body  down  to  the  tail 
deep  ferruginous,  the  former  obscurely 
barred,  the  latter  intermixed  with  scattered 
feathers,  marked  Avith  fine  undulating 
lines  of  black  and  white : the  back  and 
scapulars  mottled  and  varied  with  ferru- 
ginous and  dusky  feathers  in  large  bars, 
and  black  and  Avhite  feathers  in  fine  undu- 
lating lines : the  under  parts  to  the  vent 
white,  with  broad  dark  ferruginous  bars  : 
the  upper  tail-coverts  similar,  but  not  so 
ferruginous : all  the  coverts  of  the  wings, 
except  at  the  elbow  for  half  an  inch,  and 
round  the  ridge,  are  pure  Avhite ; the 
greatest  series  that  impend  the  speculum 
are  tiitped  Avilh  black : the  primaiy  and 
secondary  quills  and  the  tertials  are  as 
usual ; in*  the  latter  the  first  feather  has 
the  whole  outer  web  pure  white,  the  inner 
web  brown  ; in  the  tAvo  next  the  outer  Aveb 
is  deep  black  Avith  a broad  margin  of  white, 
the  inner  web  broAvn  : the  bill,  legs,  and 
tail  as  usual;  the  latter  having  fourteen 
pointed  cinereous  feathers,  pretty  long  and 
cuneiform,  extending  a little  beyond  the 
tips  of  the  Avings  Avhen  closed.  The  fonner 
of  these  appears  to  be  a young  male  bird 
in  its  first  change  of  plumage,  attended 
with  some  histis  feathers,  especially  the 
black  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
general  paleness  of  the  other  colours.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  size,  as  Avell  as 
the  bill,  legs,  tail,  speculum,  and  tertials 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  IVigeon.  The 
feAv  remaining  nestling  feathers  on  the 
neck,  and  the  yelloAv  ones  just  putting 
forth  on  the  croAUt,  all  prove  it  to  be  that 
bird.  The  second  variety  is  only  the  usual 
summer  change  of  ydumage,  difiering  in 
nothing  but  a little  individual  variation, 
as  no  two  are  ever  observed  to  be  exactly 
alike.  The  great  patch  of  Avhite  on  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  is  probably  occasioned 
by  age.  In  both  these  the  mottled  ap- 
pearance of  old  and  new  feathers  are  evi- 
dent ; the  former  is  a bird  of  the  first  year 
beginning  his  male  plumage  ; the  other  is 
an  old  bird  throAring  ofl’  its  spring  plum- 
age. The  laliArinth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trachea  of  the  m.alo  very  much  resembles 


that  of  the  Pintail,  being  bony  and  globu- 
lar ; but  differs  in  some  respects,  Avben 
examined  together,  in  its  attachment  to 
the  side  of  the  Avindpipe,  but  Avhieh  the 
figures  given  in  the  ‘ Linnean  Trans- 
actions ’ quoted  Avill  better  explain.  It  has 
been  generally  asserted  that  the  "Wigeon 
AA'ill  not  breed  in  confinement,  ar  at  least 
tliat  the  female  will  not  make  a nest  and 
perform  the  act  of  incubation,  but  that  she 
Avill  lay  eggs,  which  are  geirerally  dropped 
into  the  Avater.  Lord  Stanley  informs  us 
that  he  pi-ocured  a female  Pintail  in  Lon- 
don that  had  (he  Avas  told)  bred  in  con- 
finement : this  bird  paired  Avith  a male 
Wigeon  in  his  Lordship’s  menagerie,  and 
produced  the  first  year  nine  or  ten  young, 
all  of  Avhich  AA'ere  destroyed  by  the  rats. 
The  second  year  she  produced  six  young, 
four  of  w’hich  are  uoav  [IBIti]  living,  and 
are  above  a year  old.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  Pintail  Avas  so  tenacious  of  her  nest  in 
the  advanced  state  of  incubation,  as  to 
suffer  herself  to  be  lifted  to  examine  the 
eggs,  and  continued  to  effect  the  hatching 
of  them.  In  the  last  year  the  same  bird 
produced  eggs,  but  from  some  unknoA\n 
I cause  forsook  them.  The  hj-brid  birds  are 
I much  plainer  than  the  male  Pintail,  but 
more  like  the  female,  with  a little  of  the 
head  of  the  male  Wigeon.  The  male  has 
the  posterior  parts  someAvhat  like  the 
male  Pintail,  but  the  middle  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  not  so  long.  In  these  hybrid 
Pintail  Wigeon s there  is  an  evident  sexual 
distinction  in  plumage  ns  Avell  as  in  size, 
from  which  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that 
tlie  organs  of  generation  Avere  capable  of 
susceptibility  ; and  this  has  been  incon- 
trovertibly  jiroved.  The  males  have  been 
frequently  observed  to  ti'end  the  female, 
and  she  has  laid  eggs  tvA’o  successive  years; 
but  as  no  young  AA’ere  produced,  his  Lord- 
ship  concluded  some  sexual  defect  existed 
in  the  female.  Under  the  circumstances 
related,  it  should  appear  that  each  had  the 
natural  stimulus  to  propagation,  AA'hich 
could  not  exist  without  jierfection  of  the 
sexual  organs.  Jt  is  perfectly  clear  the 
female  has  all  the  requisites  for  continuing 
the  breed ; eggs  must  originate  in  the 
ovaries,  and  be  peifected  in  the  uterus, 
which,  together  Avith  their  exclusion,  prove 
the  female  to  possess  sexual  perfection. 
With  respect  to  the  male,  his  actions  proA-e 
him  to  have  concupiscential  inclination ; 
it  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  no 
generative  defect  existed  in  either  sex,  but 
that  from  some  unknoAvn  cause  the  female 
did  not  sufficiently  perform  the  act  of  in- 
cubation, especially  as  she  was  veiy  wild, 
and  Avas  frequently  observed  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  not  on  the  eggs.  This  is 
a reasonable  inference,  but  as  all  the  ne- 
cessary means  were  not  talten  to  ascertain 
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•n-lietlier  nny  of  the  eggs  had  the  appear-  j 
anee  of  prolificacy,  we  dare  not  determine 
hypothetically  the  laws  hy  which  these 
extra-natural  heings  are  governed.  Wo 
do  not  recollect  a single  instance  on  record 
where  hybrid  birds  have  bred  ; the  Gold- 
finch and  Canary-bird  frequently  produce 
a spurious  bree(f,  but  no  instance  occurs 
of  the  hybrid  birds  constituting  a species 
by  their  union.  It  has  generally  been 
considered  that  mules  of  any  kind  are  in- 
capabl?  of  procreation  ; if,  liowever,  there 
is  any  dependence  on  public  records,  ap- 
parently well  attested,  there  have  been  two 
instances  of  the  offspring  between  the 
liOrse  and  the  ass  having  produced  young, 
the  one  in  Scotland,  the  other  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  may,  however,  be  presumed 
that  although  in  these  hybrid  animals  the 
parts  of  generation  are  sometimes  perfect, 
the  excitability  to  propagation  is  extremely 
torpid.  Domestication  and  confinement 
is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  such  unnatural 
connection,  but  it  would  be  highly  inte- 
resting to  discover  how  far  it  might  be 
carried.  For  the  only  instance  of  a hybiid 
bird  having  laid  eggs,  we  are  indebted  to 
Lord  Stanley,  and  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  publicly  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  his  Lordship  for  many  interesting 
observations  from  personal  experience  con- 
cerning many  other  birds ; and  as  he  is 
an  experimental  ornithologist,  we  doubt 
not  but  that  by  the  love  of  Science,  and 
the  extensive  practical  means  witli  which 
his  Lordship  is  furnished,  the  public  will 
considei’ahly  benefit  by  his  experiments. 
It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  in 
the  pond  where  the  male  Wigeon  pau-ed 
with  the  female  Pintail,  there  were  female 
Wigeons.  The  Wigeons  in  our  aquatic 
menagerie  continue  in  pairs  almost  the 
whole  year.  They  are  extremely  garra- 
lous  and  pugnacious ; scolding  and  fight- 
ing (especially  with  birds  of  their  own 
species)  occupy  much  of  their  time.  Their 
call-note  is  an  extremely  clear  and  shrill 
whistle.  Lord  Stanley  lias  had  a male 
Wigeon  pair  with  a dun-coloured  variety 
of  the  Common  Duck,  the  eggs  of  which 
were  prolific.  The  Wigeon  appears  to  be 
the  most  plentiful  species  of  Duck  that  is 
taken  in  our  decoys;  more  ai'o  caught  in 
the  decoys  of  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire. than  Duck,  Teal,  and  all  other  wild- 
fowl collectively,  as  we  arc  assured  by  an 
old  and  experienced  decoy-man.  The 
same  person  asserts  that  Wigeon  and  Teal 
rarely  assemble  together  in  the  pool ; nor 
frequently  with  Duck  ; but  when  Ducks 
come  to  the  pool,  Teal  frequently  follow. 
'J'he  male  Wigeon,  like  the  Pintail  and 
Shoveler,  makes  a double  moulting  in  tho 
course  of  a few  months.  In  the  month 
of  July  he  loses  the  varied  colours,  and 


becomes  dark  ferruginous  on  tho  back,  sca- 
pulars, and  sides,  but  not  so  much  like  the 
female  as  tho  male  Pintail.  Baillon  makes 
a remark  on  the  change  of  plumage  of  this 
species,  and  says  the  same  changes  take 
place  in  the  Pintail,  the  Gadwall,  and  the 
Shoveler. 

[Wigeon,  American.  — Yarrell,  iii.  203. 
Anas  Americana,  Wilson,  Amer.  Ornith.  iii. 
19S  of  Jameson’s  Edition ; Audubon,  Or- 
nith. Biog.  iv.  337 ; Yarrell,  iii.  203. — “ The 
beak  is  black;  the  irides  hazel;  behind 
the  eye  a green  streak  passing  backward  ; 
forehead  and  top  of  the  head  dull  white  ; 
neck,  cheeks,  and  occiput  pale  brownish 
white,  freckled  with  black,  the  occipital 
feathers  a little  elongated  ; upper  part  of 
the 'back,  the  scapulars,  and  part  of  the 
wing- coverts  reddish  brown,  each  feather 
crossed  with  minute  zigzag  blackish  lines, 
some  of  the  elongated  scapulars  falling 
over  the  wing-coverts ; lower  part  of  the 
back  hair-brown  ; upj>er  taU-coverts  brown, 
ban'cd  with  pale  brown  ; tail-feathers  uni- 
form brown,  slightly  elongated  aud  pointed ; 
wing-coverts  white,  slightly  varied  with 
brown ; the  greater  coverts  tipped  with 
black  ; the  primaries  uniform  brown  ; the 
outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  forming  a 
green  speculum,  tipped  udth  black;  outer 
webs  of  the  tertials  blackish  brown,  inner 
web  hair- brown ; lower  part  of  the  neck  in 
front  reddish  brown,  extending  along  un- 
der the  wing  to  the  fianks,  which  are 
barred  with  dark  hnes  ; breast,  belly,  and 
vent  white ; under  tail-coverts  brownish 
black ; legs,  toes  and  their  membranes 
dark  brown.  The  whole  length  is  nine- 
teen inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the 
end  of  the  wing  ten  inches ; the  second 
quill-feather  the  longest  in  the  wing,  hut 
the  first  almost  ns  long.  Wilson  says, 
‘ The  female  has  the  whole  head  and  neck 
yellowish  white,  thickly  speckled  with 
black ; very  little  rufous  on  the  breast  ; 
the  back  is  dark  brown.  The  young  males, 
as  usual,  very  much  like  the  females  during 
the  first  season,  and  do  not  receive  their 
full  plumage  until  the  second  year.  They 
are  also  subject  to  a regular  change  every 
spring  and  autumn.’” — Yarrell,  iii.  206. 
Mr.  Yarrell  informs  us  that  a specimen  of 
this  American  bird  was  bought  in  the  Lon- 
don market  in  the  winter  of  1H37— 8,  and 
]\lr.  'I'liompson  records  that  another  was 
shot  in  Strangford  Lough,  in  February, 
1844.  It  has  very  small  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  even  a visitor  in  England.] 

Wigeon,  Black.— See  Duck,  Tufted. 

Wigeon,  Blackheaded. — See  Duck,  Scaup. 

Wigeon,  Cur. — See  Pochard. 
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Wlgeon,  Greatheaded. — See  Pochard. 

Wigeon,  Pheasant-tailed.  — See  Duck, 
Longtailed. 

Wigeon,  Pied. — See  Garganey,  and  Gold- 
en Eye. 

Wigeon,  Redheaded. — See  Pochard. 

Wigeon,  Ringeyed  Diving.  — See  Duck, 
Scaup. 

Wigeon,  Tufted. — See  Duck,  Tufted. 
Wigeon,  Vareheaded. — See  Pochard. 


[Wild  Duck. 
Wild.] 


See  Duck,  Common  or 


[Wild  Goose. — See  Goose,  Grey-lag.] 

[Wild  Swan. — See  Swan,  Whistling.] 

Willock. — See  Auk,  Eazorhilled;  Puffin  ; 
and  Guillemot. 


Willowhiter. — See  Titmouse,  Blue. 

[Willow  Locustelle.  — Gould  gives  this 
name  to  Savi’s  Warbler.] 

[Willow  Warbler.  — Yarrell  and  others 
give  this  name  to  the  Yellow  Wren  of 
Montagu.] 

[WUlow  Wren. — Be-ndck  gives  this  name 
to  the  Yellow  Wren  of  Montagu.] 

[Wilson’s  Petrel. — See  Petrel,  WUson’s]. 

Windhover. — See  Kestrel. 


[Wind  Thrush.]' 
Windle. 
Winnard. 


See  Eedwing. 


[Winter,  Gull. — hlontagu  gives  this  name 
to  the  young  of  the  Common  Gull.  See 
Gull,  Winter.] 


Winter  Mew. — See  Gull,  Winter. 

Witwall. — See  Woodpecker,  Greater  Spot- 
ted. 

Wood-Chat.— See  Shrike,  Wood. 

Woodcock.  — [ Yarrell,  iii.  1. ; Ilewitson, 
xevi.  348.]  Scolopax  rusticola,  Lin.  Syst. 
i.  p.  243,  0 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  COO ; Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  p.  713,  1.  Rural  Sports,  ii.  t.  p. 
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434 ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  p.  60.  Soo- 
lopax,  Raii  Syn.  p.  104,  A.  1 ; Will.  p.  213, 
t.  53  ; Bris.  v.  p.  292,  1 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  284. 
La  Becasse,  Biif.  vii.  p.  462,  t.  25.  Wood- 
cock, Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  178,  t.  05 ; Ib.  fol. 
119  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  470,  A. ; lb.  Sup.  p. 
68;  Will.  Angl.  p.  289,  t.  53;  Albin,  i.  t. 
70 ; Borlas.  Comw.  p.  245,  t.  24,  f.  12  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  v.  p.  129,  1 ; Lewln,  Br.  Birds, 
iv.  t.  150 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  130 ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  id.  14. — This  well-known  species  of 
Snipe  needs  little  description.  The  length 
is  fifteen  inches ; weight  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  ounces.  The  bill  is  about  three 
inches  long,  furrowed  along  the  side  of 
the  upper  mandible.  Forehead  cinereous  ; 
the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  bird  is  a 
mixture  of  ferruginous,  black,  and  grey, 
disposed  in  bar’s ; the  under  parts  are  yel- 
lowish white,  with  dusky  streaks  ; the  tail 
consists  of  twelve  feathers,  black  on  the 
inner  web,  the  outer  bordered  with  rufous; 
tips  above  cinereous,  beneath  white.  This 
bird  is  subject  to  great  variety ; some  are 
very  dark-coloured  and  small,  others  are 
large  and  the  plumage  much  more  rufous. 
These  have  been  thought  two  different 
sexes,  but  without  foundation.  Tho  Wood- 
cock appears  first  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, some  few  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, but  never  in  quantity  till  the  middle 
of  November.  They  generally  come  to  us 
with  northerly  or  easterly  winds,  when  the 
more  northern  countries  become  frozen ; 
and  if  the  frost  in  those  countries  where 
they  breed  is  suddenly  severe,  large  flights 
are  sometimes  met  with  on  our  coasts, 
where  they  remain  for  one  day  to  recruit 
their  sti’ength,  and  then  disperse.  With 
us  it  is  not  near  so  plentiful  as  foi’merly, 
when  the  ai’t  of  shooting  flying  was  less 
practised ; a great  many,  however,  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  the  more  uncultivated  pai’ts 
of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Wales,  as 
W’ell  as  in  the  North  of  Scotland ; but 
nowhere  so  plentiful  as  in  the  large  tracts 
of  woods  in  Ireland.  In  severe  weather 
(hey  accumulate  from  the  moors  and  in- 
land counties  to  the  woods  in  the  West  of 
England.  It  is  amongst  the  few  winter 
birds  that  occasionally  breed  with  us, 
many  instances  of  which  are  recorded. 
The  young  birds  have  been  killed  in  Au- 
gust, and  eggs  taken  in  June,  both  of 
which  we  can  speak  of  from  our  own 
knowledge.  In  the  year  1795  we  were 
favoured  with  two  eggs  from  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Wheateai’  of  Hastings,  who  informed  us 
they  were  found  in  a wood  near  Battel  in 
Sussex,  and  that  there  were  four  in  the 
nest.  These  are  larger  than  those  of  a 
Pigeon,  of  a yellowish  white,  spotted  and 
blotched  ■\vith  rufous-brown  and  ash-colour, 
most  so  at  the  lai'ger  end.  The  food  of 
this  bird  is  insects  and  worms,  for  which 
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it  bores  with  its  bill  into  moist  places, 
feeding  principall}’’  at  night.  They  quit 
the  woods  in  the  dusk  of  tlie  evening,  and 
then  only  make  a noise  something  like  the 
Snipe,  but  not  so  shrill.  At  this  time 
numbers  were  formerly  caught  in  nets 
placed  across  the  glades  of  a wool,  now 
much  out  of  practice,  except  in  the  western 
counties.  Sometimes  a net  is  placed  by 
the  side  of  a hedge,  near  to  a wood,  where 
they  are  taken,  either  morning  or  evening, 
as  they  Hy  from  or  to  the  wood.  They  are 
also  taken  in  springes  placed  on  the  ground 
in  swampy  places,  where  they  are  known 
to  feed ; and  so  much  is  their  flesh  sought 
after,  that  since  the  introduction  of  mail- 
coaches  to  all  parts  the  price  of  them  in 
the  country  has  increased  more  than 
double.  We  have  known  more  than  a 
hundred  taken  to  London  by  one  coach 
from  the  South  of  Wales.  It  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  old  Continent,  from  north 
to  south,  in  some  places  remaining  the 
whole  year,  only  changing  their  situation 
in  the  breeding  season  from  the  plains  to 
the  mountains.  We  have  been  informed 
it  visits  some  parts  of  America  in  the 
winter ; but  we  suspect  the  Little  Wood- 
cock of  that  country  has  been  confounded 
for  it,  as  we  have  seen  that  species  in 
plenty,  during  summer,  about  the  tem- 
perate parts,  which  changes  its  situation 
with  the  season  to  the  warmer  provinces. 

Supplement.  — By  dissecting  many 
Woodcocks,  we  have  observed  that  the 
female  is  generally  the  largest,  and  most 
commonly  partaking  more  of  the  ferru- 
ginous-colour, with  less  of  the  cinereous, 
than  the  males.  The  first  feather  in  the 
wing  of  the  male  is  not  always  white  on 
the  outer  web,  but  sometimes  has  two  or 
three  faint  bars  on  that  part,  which  in  the 
female  is  barred  like  the  other  quill-fea- 
thers. Continual  proofs  of  the  partial 
residence  of  this  species  mth  us  the  whole 
year  are  given,  amongst  which  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe,  of  Osberton,  Nottinghamshire,  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  a specimen  of  a half- 
fledged  young  Woodcock,  taken  in  May, 
1802,  in  Brodsworth  Wood,  near  Doncaster, 
in  Yorkshire.  The  same  gentleman  says 
that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1805,  a brood  of 
four  was  hatched  in  a wood  at  Shireoaks, 
near  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire ; that  the 
old  bird  had  been  frequently  seen  upon 
the  nest,  which  was  composed  of  moss, 
bents,  and  dry  leaves  ; and  that  the  shells 
of  tlie  eggs  were  taken  very  soon  after 
hatching,  as  the  bird  had  been  seen  on  the 
nest  the  same  day  the  shells  were  picked 
up,  and  frequently  before.  Lumis  Wood- 
cocks have  been  frequently  killed,  most  of 
which  are  pale  brown  or  cream-colour,  re- 
taining the  greater  part  of  their  markings 
of  a fainter  hue ; and  rai-ely  white.  A flue 


specimen  of  the  former  was  obligingly  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Bulteel,  of  Fleet,  in  Devon- 
shire ; it  was  shot  the  latter  end  of  Dec. 
1808,  and  proved  a male.  Woodcocks  liave 
for  some  centuries  been  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  consequently  before  the  art  of 
shooting  flying  had  made  much  progress 
they  were  sought  f >r  on  the  ground  by  the 
fowler:  but  by  far  the  greater  (quantity 
were  taken  in  nets  and  springes,  both  of 
which  are  still  in  partial  use,  but  the 
former  is  the  most  destructive.  The  glade 
in  a wood  is  the  usual  place  selected,  across 
which  a net  is  suspended  by  pulleys  fl.xed 
to  opposite  trees,  and  the  person  attending 
it  is  concealed,  holding  the  cord  in  his 
hand.  When  a Cock  strikes  against  the 
net  the  shock  is  felt,  and  the  cord  instantly 
let  go,  by  which  means  the  net  falls  over 
and  entangles  the  bird.  Sometimes  the 
side  of  a high  hedge,  in  certain  situations, 
has  been  fatal  to  Woodcocks,  by  the  means 
of  net  suspended  between  a tree  in  the 
hedge  and  a pole  erected  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ; for  it  is  ob- 
servable that  these  birds  fly  low  and  under 
shelter  as  much  as  possible,  both  going  to 
and  coming  from  feed  in  the  evening  and 
morning  just  about  dusk.  Springes  or 
springers  are  usually  set  in  moist  places 
on  the  verge  of  woods,  especially  where  the 
fowler  perceives  perforations  made  by  the 
bill  of  a Woodcock,  termed  borings  ; or  the 
mutings,  called  the  splash.  In  such  places 
a common  ground  springe  is  formed  of  an 
elastic  stick,  to  which  is  fastened  a horse- 
hair noose,  which  is  put  through  a hole  in 
a peg  fastened  into  the  ground,  to  which  a 
trigger  is  annexed.  And  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  Woodcock  to  walk  into  the  trap, 
an  extended  fence  is  made  on  each  side, 
by  small  sticks  set  up  close  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  bird  passing  between  ; these  con- 
centre at  the  trap,  so  that  in  this  funnel- 
shaped  fence  the  Woodcock,  in  feeding,  is 
compelled  to  pass  through  the  narrow 
passage,  and  is  almost  to  a certainty 
caught  by  the  legs.  The  Woodcock  is  na- 
turally a very  shy  and  retii-ed  bird,  rarely 
taking  wing  by  day,  except  disturbed  ; but 
just  at  the  close  of  day  all,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  quit  the  woods  nearly  at  the  same 
instant,  and  wander  over  the  meadows  in 
search  of  splashy  places  and  moist  ditches 
for  food,  retiring  to  their  hiding-places 
again  just  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Thus, 
when  most  other  land  birds  are  recruiting 
exhausted  nature  by  sleep,  these  are 
rambling  through  the  dark,  directed,  by 
an  exquisite  sense  of  smelling,  to  those 
places  most  likely  to  produce  tlieir  natund 
sustenance  ; and,  by  a still  more  exquisite 
sense  of  feeling  in  their  long  bill,  collect 
their  food.  The  eye  is  not  called  into  use, 
for,  like  the  mole,  tliey  actually  feed 
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beneath  the  surface,  and,  by  the  sensibility 
of  the  instrument  which  is  thrust  into  the 
soft  earth,  not  a worm  can  escape  that  is 
within  reach.  The  eyes  of  the  Woodcock 
are  large  in  proportion,  and,  like  those  of 
some  other  nocturnal  birds,  are  the  better 
calculated  for  collecting  the  faint  rays  of 
light  in  the  darkened  vales  and  sequestered 
woodlands  in  their  noctunial  excursions, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  avoid  trees  and 
other  obstacles  which  continually  occur. 
The  nerves  in  the  bill,  as  in  that  of  the 
Duck  tribe,  are  numerous,  and  highly  sen- 
sitive of  discrimination  by  the  touch.  A 
Woodcock  in  our  menagerie  very  soon  dis- 
covered and  drew  forth  every  worm  in  the 
ground,  which  was  dug  up  to  enable  it  to 
bore  ; and  worms  put  into  a large  garden- 
pot,  covered  with  earth  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  are  always  cleared  by  the  next  morn- 
ing, without  one  being  left.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  worms  that  these  birds  eat  is 
scarcely  credible ; but  really  it  would  be 
the  constant  labour  of  one  person  to  pro- 
cure such  food  for  two  or  three  Woodcocks. 
The  difficulty  of  collecting  a sufficiency  of 
such  precarious  aliment  determined  us  to 
try  if  bread  and  milk  would  not  be  a good 
substitute ; and  we  found  that  by  putting 
clean  washed  worms  into  that  mess  the 
bird  soon  acquired  a taste  for  this  new 
food,  and  will  now  eat  a large  bason  of 
bread  and  mUk  in  twenty-four  hours,  be- 
sides worms.  Lord  Stanley  has  had  a 
Woodcock  in  confinement  these  three  years, 
which  is  frequently  fed  on  raw  flesh. 
Erora  experience  there  appears  great  pro- 
bability that  many  birds  of  a similar  habit, 
to  the  Woodcock  or  the  liuff,  might  be  in- 
duced to. change  their  diet  by  degrees  in 
the  manner  stated,  that  would  otherwise 
starve  by  a total  change  at  first.  The 
Common  Godwit  is,  like  the  Huff,  usually 
fattened  by  such  soft  food ; but  the  Knot 
will  starve  before  he  will  touch  it,  and 
therefore  requires  inducement  to  change 
his  diet.  In  this  manner  we  induced  a 
Curlew  to  change  its  natural  food,  as 
before  related.  It  is  observable  that  pre- 
vious to  the  flirting  or  rising  of  a W'ood- 
cock  from  the  ground,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  sportsmen  is  termed  flushing,  the 
tail  is  thrown  up  in  a perpendicular  di- 
rection, and  by  spreading  the  feathers  the 
white  tips  all  appear  distinct.  Few  natu- 
ralists at  present  will  be  found  to  doubt 
the  actual  migration  and  re-migration  of 
birds,  and  that  many  repair  annually  to 
the  same  haunts  and  same  nest  to  breed. 
So  many  instances  of  this  have  been  re- 
lated upon  good  authority,  that  it  scarcely 
requires  strengthening  by  further  proof; 
but  a circumstance  so  well  authenticated 
as  that  related  by  Mr.  Bewick  is  deserving 
of  note.  “ In  the  winter  of  1797  the  game- 


keeper  of  E.  M.  Pleydell,  Esq.,  of  Wat- 
combe,  in  Dorsetsbife,  brought  him  a 
Woodcock,  alive  and  unhurt,  which  he 
had  caught  in  a net  set  for  rabbits.  Mr. 
Pleydell  scratched  the  date  upon  a bit  of 
thin  brass,  and  bent  it  round  the  Wood- 
cock’s leg,  and  let  it  fly.  In  December  the 
next  year  Mr.  Pleydell  shot  this  bird,  with 
the  brass  about  its  leg,  in  the  same  wood 
where  it  had  been  first  caught.  Commu- 
nicated by  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  Bart.”  The 
same  author  mentions,  from  the  same 
authority,  that  a AVhite  Woodcock  tvas 
seen  three  successive  winters  in  Penrice 
Wood,  Glamorganshire.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  Woodcocks  are  more  plenti- 
ful in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England,  but  they  are 
not  near  so  numerous  as  in  Ireland,  and 
they  seem  to  increase  in  number  in  the 
western  parts  of  that  kingdom.  From  this 
circumstance  it  should  appear  that  the 
great  column  of  Woodcocks,  in  their  pas- 
sage to  and  from  the  norih,  fly  in  that  la- 
titudinal direction  which  is  intersected  by 
the  western  parts  of  Ireland.  'Those  which 
continue  their  route  further  south,  would 
find  their  next  resting-place  in  Portugal ; 
and  as  that  part  of  the  continent  ofEurope 
is  nearly  in  the  same  latitudinal  direction 
with  Ireland,  we  should  expect  to  find 
them  equally  plentiful  in  that  country.  In 
this  we  have  not  been  disappointed ; for 
we  have  lately  been  assured  by  our  friend 
Capt.  Latham,  who  is  with  the  combined 
army  in  Portugal,  that  Woodcocks  are  very 
plentiful  in  the  month  of  November.  This 
gentleman,  in  a letter  to  the  author,  says, 
“ We  have  been  so  much  in  motion  that  I 
have  not  had  much  time  for  shooting,  but 
I have  some  days  killed  fourteen  or  six- 
teen couple  of  Woodcocks  to  a pointer  in 
low  shrubs.”  It  seems  they  become  scarcer 
as  the  winter  advances,  even  in  that 
country,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  a large  portion  continue  the  same 
latitudinal  direction  southward  until  they 
arrive  in  Africa.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  on  their  return  northward,  Wood- 
cocks are  again  observed  in  Portugal  in 
great  abundance,  but  disappear'  as  the 
warmer  season  approaches.  We  shall  not 
discuss  the  subject  of  migration  here,  as 
we  propose  to  enlarge  upon  that  interest- 
ing part  of  physiology  in  another  place. 

Woodcock,  Sea. — See  Godwit. 

Woodcracker. — See  Nuthatch. 

[Wood  Grouse. — See  Grouse,  Wood.] 

[Wood  Lark.— See  Lark,  Wood.] 

Woodpecker.  — A genus  of  birds,  the 
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charficters  of  which  are : Bill  strait,  strong, 
angular,  and  cuueated  at  the  point.  Nos- 
trils covered  witli  retleeted  bristles.  Tongue 
much  longer  than  the  bill,  cylindrio;  the 
end  lioru)’ and  Jagged,  missile.  Toes,  two 
forwanl,  two  backward.  Tail  consisting  of 
ten  stiff  sharp  pointed  feathers. 

[Woodpecker,  Barred. — See  Woodpecker, 
Least  Spotted.] 

[Woodpecker,  Downy.  — Wilson,  pi.  ix. 
fig.  iv.  Piciis  piibescens,  Linn. ; Wilson, 
Amer.  Ornith.  i.  1(J'^  of  Jameson’s  Edition. 
— “ The  length  of  the  Downy  Woodpecker 
is  six  inches',  and  three-quarters,  and  its 
extent  twelve  inches ; crown  black ; hind 
heal  deep  scarlet ; stripe  over  the  eye 
white ; nostrils  thickly  covered  with  re- 
cumbent hairs  or  small  feathers  of  a creanr- 
colour;  these  are  thick  and  bushy,  as  if 
designed  to  preserve  the  forehead  from 
injury  during  the  violent  action  of  dig- 
ging ; the  back  is  black,  and  divided  by  a 
lateral  stripe  of  white,  loose,  downy,  un- 
webbed feathers ; wings  black,  spotted 
with  white ; tail-coverts,  rump,  and  four 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  black;  the  other  ! 
three  on  each  .side  white  crossed  with 
touches  of  black ; whole  under  parts,  as 
well  as  the  sides  of  the  neck,  whits ; the 
latter  marked  with  a streak  of  black,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lower  mandible,  exactly 
as  in  the  Hair}'  Woodpecker ; legs  and 
feet  bluish  green  ; claws  light  blue,  tipped 
with  black ; tongue  formed  like  that  of  the 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  horny  towards  the  tip, 
where  for  one-eighth  of  an  inch  it  is 
barbed  ; bill  of  a bluish  horn  - colour, 
grooved  and  wedge-formed,  like  most  of 
the  genus ; eye  dark  hazel.  The  female 
wants  the  red  on  the  hind  head,  having 
that  part  white,  and  the  breast  and  belly 
are  of  a dirty  white.” — Wilson,  i.  lG(f.  The 
only  British-killeil  example  of  this  North-  ' 
American  Wof)dpecker  was  shot  by  Mr. 
E.  P.-Cambi-idge,  at  Bloxworth  Rectory, 
Dorsetshire,  in  December,  18.'(6.  It  was 
stuffed  by  Havell,  of  77,  Oxford  Street, 
and  is  still  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
Octavius  Pickard-Cam bridge,  who  recorded 
the  occurrence  at  page  0444  of  the  ‘ Zoolo- 
gist’ for  1859,  giving  ample  details  and  a 
minute  description,  in  which  the  differ- 
ential characters  between  this  and  allied 
species  are  given  with  a masterly  hand.] 

[Woodpecker,  Goldenwinged. — Wilson,  pi. 
iii.  fig.  i.  Picus  auratus,  Linn. ; Wilson, 
Amer.  Ornith.  i.  141  of  Jameson's  Edition. 
— “ Back  and  wings  above  of  a dark  um- 
ber, transversely  marked  with  equi-distant 
streaks  of  black ; upper  part  of  the  head 
an  iron-gray;  cheeks  and  parts  surround- 
ing the  eyes  a line  cinnamon-colour;  from 


the  lower  mandible  a strip  of  black  an 
inch  in  length  passes  down  each  side  of 
the  throat,  and  a lunated  spot,  of  a vivid 
bloo(l-red,  covers  its  hind  head,  its  two 
points  reaching  within  half  an  inch  of 
each  eye ; the  sides  of  the  neck,  below 
this,  incline  to  a bluish  gray  ; thi’oat  and 
chin  a vei'y  light  cinnamon  or  fawn-colour; 
the  breast  is  ornamented  with  a broad 
crescent  of  deep  black  ; the  belly  and  vent 
white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  scattered 
with  innumeiable  round  spots  of  black, 
every  feather  having  a distinct  central 
spot,  those  on  the  thighs  and  vent  being 
heart-shaped  and  largest ; the  lower  or 
inner  side  of  the  wing  and  tail,  shafts  of 
all  the  larger  feathers,  and  indeed  of 
almost  every  feather,  are  of  a beautiful 
golden  yellow ; that  on  the  shafts  of  the 
primaries  being  very  distinguishable  even 
when  the  wings  are  shut ; the  rump  is 
white  and  remai’kably  prominent  ; the 
tail-coverts  white,  and  curiously  serrated 
with  black ; upper  side  of  the  tail,  and  the 
tip  below  black,  edged  with  light  loose 
filaments  of  a cream-colour,  the  two  exte- 
rior feathers  serrated  with  whitish  ; shafts 
black  towards  the  tips,  the  two  middle 
ones  nearly  wholly  so  ; bill  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  of  a dusky  horn-colour,  some- 
what bent,  ridged  only  on  the  tip,  taper- 
ing, but  not  to  a point,  that  being  a little 
wedge-foi’rned ; legs  and  feet  light  blue ; 
iris  of  the  eye  hazel ; length  twelve  inches ; 
extent  twenty;  The  female  differs  from 
the  male  chiefly  in  the  greater  obscurity 
of  the  fine  colours,  and  in  wanting  the 
black  moustaches  on  each  side  of  the 
throat.” — Wilson,  i.  147.  A migratory  North- 
American  bird,  passing  northward  and 
arriving  at  Hudson’s  Bay  in  April,  and 
leaving  in  September:  it  has  unusual 
powers  of  flight  for  a Woodpecker.  In 
the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1859  Mr.  Marsh  re- 
cords, at  p.  09:17,  the  oidy  instance  of  this 
bird’s  occurring  in  England  : it  was  killed 
in  Amesbury  Park,  in  the  autumn  of  183(1. 
Mr.  Mar.-,h  adds,  “ My  brother,  now  mem- 
ber for  Salisbury,  saw  this  bird  in  the 
flesh  before  it  was  preserved  ; it  was 
brought  to  him  Just  after  it  was  shot.  . . . 
It  was  preserved  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Ames- 
bury, and  has  never  been  out  of  my 
possession.”] 

Woodpecker,  Great  Black.  — [Varrell,ii. 
137  ; Uewitson.  Ixi.  238.]  Pious  marlius, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  173,  1 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p. 
424 ; hid.  Oni.  i.  ]).  224,  1.  Picus  niger, 
Bris.  iv.  p.  21,  0 ; Ib.  8vo,  ii.  p.  47.  Picus 
rnaximus,  Raii  Syn.  p.  42,  1 ; Will.  p.  02, 
t.  21.  Le  Pic  noir,  Buf.  vii.  p.  41,  t.  2. 
Great  Black  AVoodpecker,  A iftia,  ii.  t.  27; 
Will.  Angl.  p.  1:15;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  270, 
A. ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  4(1 ; Lath.  Syn, 
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ii.  p.  552,  1;  Ih.  Sup.  p.  104;  Don.  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  13 ; Wale.  Stpi.  i.  t.  45  ; PuU. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  6.  — We  give  this  bird  ns  a 
British  species  with  considerable  doubt; 
blit  as  Dr.  Lnthara  says  he  hns  been  in- 
formed it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
south,  and  in  particular  Devonshire,  a de- 
scription of  it  to  the  English  ornithologist 
may  be  acceptable.  It  must, however,  be  ob- 
served that  the  author  does  not  speak  of  it 
as  such  from  his  own  knowledge,  nor  have 
we  been  able  to  ascertain  the  fact.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a .Jackdaw ; length  seven- 
teen inches  and  a half;  irides  pale  yellow. 
Bill  near  two  inches  and  a halflong,  of  a 
dark  ash-colour,  and  whitish  on  the  sides. 
The  whole  bird  is  black,  except  the  crown 
of  the  head,  which  is  vermilion  ; the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  longer  than 
the  rest ; the  legs  are  lead-coloured,  co- 
vered with  feathers  on  the  fore  part  for 
half  their  length.  The  female  has  only 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  red,  and  the 
whole  plumage  has  a tinge  of  brown.  In 
some  the  red  on  the  head  is  wholly  want- 
ing ; but  this  marking  in  both  sexes  is 
subject  to  much  variation.  This  species 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  European 
Continent,  but  nowhere  so  plentiful  as  in 
Germany.  It  has  all  the  habits  of  the 
Green  AVoodpecker,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
great  destroyer  of  bees.  Makes  its  nest 
deep  in  some  tree  which  it  has  excavated 
for  the  purpose,  and  lays  two  or  three 
white  eggs,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the 
whole  genus. 

Supplement. — In  Doctor  Pulteney’s  Ca- 
talogue of  the  Dorsetshire  Birds  this  is 
noticed  as  having  been  more  than  once 
killed  in  that  county  ; one  in  particular  is 
said  to  have  been  shot  in  the  nursery  at 
Blandford,  and  another  at  AA'hitchureh. 
Lord  Stanley  assures  us  that  he  shot  a 
Picus  martins  in  Lancashire  [This  is 
an  error,  as  his  Lordship  subsequently 
stated]  ; and  we  have  heard  that  another 
was  shot  in  the  winter  of  1805,  on  the 
trunk  of  an  old  willow  tree  in  Battersea 
Fields.  [There  is  no  British-killed  spe- 
cimen of  this  handsome  bird,  and  our  or- 
nithologists, all  of  whom  give  the  species 
as  British,  fail  to  suggest  any  hypothesis 
to  account  for  its  immigration  : the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Smith,  one  of  our  very  best  observers, 
watched  it  narrowly  in  Norway,  and  in  the 
‘ Zoologist  ’ for  1850  relates,  at  p.  2946, 
his  experience  of  its  habits  : he  says, 
“ I never  saw  birds  fly  more  heavily,  or 
with  sucli  apparent  difficulty  and  such 
clumsy  motion,  as  these  Great  Black  AVood- 
peckers."] 

AAToodpecker,  Green. — [Yarrell,  ii.  142; 
Hewitson,  Ixi.  230.]  Picus  viridis,  Lin. 
Syst.  i.  p.  175,  12  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  433 ; 


Raii  Syn.  p.  42,  A.  2 ; Will.,  p.  93,  t.  21 ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  234,  27 ; Bris.  iv.  p.  9,  1 ; 
76.  8vo.  ii.  p.  44.  Pic  verd,  Buf.  vii.  p.  7, 
t.  1.  Green  AVoodpecker,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No. 
84  ; Ih.  fol.  p.  78,  t.  E.;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
277,  B. : Albin,  i.  t.  18  ; Will.  Angl.  i.  p. 
135,  t.  21 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  10 ; Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  51 ; Lath.  Syn.  ii.  p.  577, 
25  ; Sup.  p.  100  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  40  ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  0 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  37. 
Provincial:  AA^ood-spite ; Rain-bird,  or 
Rain-fowl ; High-hoe  ; Hew-hole  ; Awl- 
bird  ; Yappingiile  : Yaffle,  or  Yaffler ; 
AAhiodwall  ; Poppinjay.  — This  species 
weighs  about  six  ounces  ; length  thirteen 
inches.  The  bill  is  dusky,  two  inches 
long ; the  tongue  near  six  inches ; irides 
white.  The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  dusky,  tipped  with  crimson  ; the 
eyes  surrounded  with  black  ; beneath 
which,  in  the  male,  is  a crimson  spot  bor- 
dered with  black,  which  in  the  female  is 
wholly  black ; the  neck,  back,  lesser  co- 
verts of  the  wings,  and  scapulars  are 
green ; the  rump  pale  yellow ; quill-fea- 
thers dusky,  the  greater  spotted  on  each 
web  with  white,  the  lesser  very  faintly 
spotted  on  the  exterior  webs,  and  deeply 
bordered  with  green  ; the  coverts  of  the 
ears  and  whole  under  parts  are  of  a very 
pale  j'ellow-green  ; the  tail-feathers  are 
stiff,  pointed,  alternately  barred  with  dusky 
and  green,  tipped  with  black,  except  the 
outer  feathers ; legs  ash-colour ; claws 
much  hooked.  This  species  is  not  un- 
common about  most  of  the  wooded  parts 
of  England  ; its  food  is  entirely  insects. 
The  formalion  of  the  whole  of  this  tribe  is 
admirably  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life. 
The  bill,  which  is  strong,  and  formed  like 
a wedge  at  the  point,  enables  them  to  force 
their  way  through  the  sap  of  a tree,  when 
by  instinct  it  is  discovered  to  be  decayed 
at  heart.  AATth  this  instrument  it  dis- 
lodges the  larvre  of  a numerous  tribe  of 
the  coleopterous  insects,  as  well  as  that 
stinking  caterpillar  the  larva  of  the  goat- 
moth  (Phalajna  Cossus),  of  which  they  fre- 
quently smell.  The  tongue  is  no  less 
wonderfully  formed  for  insinuating  into 
all  the  smaller  crevices  to  extract  the  hid- 
den treasure,  by  transfixing  the  larger 
insects,  or  by  adhesion  withdraw  the 
smaller ; for,  like  the  AVryneck,  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a glutinous  substance  for  that 
purpose.  Nor  can  we  less  admire  the 
short  and  strong  formation  of  the  legs, 
and  the  hooked  claws,  so  well  calculated 
to  enable  them  to  climb  and  affix  them- 
selves against  the  body  of  a tree,  either  to 
roost,  or  perforate  a hole  ; to  assist  which 
the  stiff  tail  is  of  infinite  use.  The  jarring 
noise  so  frequentl3f  heard  in  woods  in  the 
spring  is  occasioned  bj'  one  or  other  of 
this  genus,  which,  from  frequent  observa- 
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tion,  -we  have  no  doubt  is  used  as  a call 
by  both  sexes  to  each  other.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  them  try  every  part  of  a dead 
limb  till  they  have  discovered  the  most 
sonorous,  and  then  the  strokes  are  re- 
iterated with  such  velocit3’  that  the  liend 
is  scarcely  perceived  to  move,  the  sound  of 
whicdi  may  be  distinctly  heard  half  a mile. 
Dr.  Plot  was  mistaken  when  he  conceived 
this  noise  to  be  produced  by  the  Nuthatch, 
who  says,  in  describiii"  that  bird,  “ that 
by  putting  their  bill  into  a crack  in  the 
bough  of  a tree  can  make  such  a violent 
sound  as  if  it  was  rending  asundei'.”  Wood- 
peckers are  commonly  seen  climbing  up  a 
tree,  but  never  down,  as  some  have  as- 
serted. The  hole  which  they  make  is  as 
perfect  a circle  as  if  described  by  a pair  of 
compasses.  For  the  places  of  nidification 
the  softer  woods  are  attacked,  the  elm, 
ash,  and  particularly  the  asp,  but  rarely 
the  oak.  These  are  only  perforated  where 
they  have  symptoms  of  decay ; and  the 
excavations  are  frequently  deep,  to  give 
security  to  their  eggs.  This  species  lays 
four  or  five  white  eggs,  weighing  about 
two  drams,  which  are  placed  on  the  rotten 
wood,  without  any  nest.  The  young  birds 
have  the  aiipearance  of  crimson  on  their 
beads,  but  not  so  bright  as  in  adults.  Ants 
and  their  eggs  are  a favourite  repast  of 
this  species,  for  which  they  are  frequently 
seen  on  the  ground  searching  the  emmet- 
hills.  The  tongue  is  here  made  use  of 
instead  of  the  bill,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Wryneck.  Its  note  is  harsh,  and  its  man- 
ner of  tiying  undulated. 

Woodpecker,  Hairy.  — [Newman,  Zool. 
2980.]  Picus  villosus,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  157, 
16  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  435 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.^ 
232,  19;  [Wilson,  Amer.  Ornith.  i.  159  of 
Jameson’ s Edition  ; Flem.  Brit.  An.  p.  92; 
Jenyns,  Man.  B.  Vert.  An.  p.  151 ; Eyton, 
Cat.  Brit.  B.  p.  00  ; G.  B.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
ii.  434  ; lAst  of  Brit.  An.  Part  iii.  Birds, 
p.  123.]  Picus  varius  virginianus,  Bris.  iv. 
p.  48,  17  ; lb.  8vo,  ii.  p.  54.  Pic  chevelu 
de  Virginie,  Bw/.  vii.  p.  74.  Hairy  "Wood- 
pecker, Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  104 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  ii.  t.  48  ; Lath.  Syn.  ii.  p.  572,  18  ; 
lb.  Svp.  p.  108  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  47  ; [Pen- 
nant, Brit.  Zool.  i.  3ii4.]  — This  species  is 
rather  less  than  the  Spotted  Woodpecker  ; 
weight  about  two  ounces ; length  eight 
inches  and  three-quarters.  The  bill  is  an 
inch  and  a quarter  long,  of  a horn-colour. 
The  head  is  black  ; on  each  side  the  head 
are  two  white  streaks,  one  over  the  eye, 
the  other  along  the  lower  jaw,  both  arising 
from  the  base  of  the  bill ; across  the  hind 
part  of  the  head  is  a red  band  ; the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  black,  divided  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  with  a list  of  white 
hair-like  featliers ; the  wings  are  spotted 
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with  white ; under  parts  of  the  body 
wholly  white ; the  foiir  middle  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  black ; the  next  on  each  side 
obliquely  marked  with  white  at  the  tip ; 
the  last  but  one  white,  with  the  base  black ; 
outer  one  wholly  white ; legs  and  claws 
greyish  brown.  The  female  wants  the  red 
on  the  head,  in  other  respects  like  the 
male.  The  Hairy  Woodpecker  is  said  to 
be  not  uncommon  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Latham  mentions  having  seen 
a i^air  in  the  collection  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  which  were  shot  near  Halifax  in 
Yorkshire.  It  is  common  in  America. 
Said  to  be  a great  destroyer  of  apple-trees 
by  pecking  holes  in  them.  [Colonel  Mon- 
tagu maj'  possibly  be  wrong  in  stating  that 
“ the  Hairy  Woodpecker  is  said  to  be  not 
uncommon  in  the  North  of  England.” 
There  is,  however,  a well-authenticated 
instance  of  its  occurrence  near  Whitby 
early  in  1849  : the  record  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Higgins,  and  is  published  at  p.  2490 
of  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1849,  a full  descrip- 
tion, but  without  a name.  Mr.  Yarrell 
and  Mr.  Bird,  both  of  whom  gave  the  de- 
scription a most  careful  examination,  pro- 
nounced the  bird  to  be  Picus  villosus.  In 
the  same  journal  for  1851  1 cited,  at  p. 
2985,  Wilson’s  description,  and  gave  a very 
exact  figure  of  the  "Whitby  specimen,  which 
still  remains  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hig- 
gins. It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
this  North-American  species  has  little  or 
no  claim  to  a place  in  the  British  list;  and 
although  its  status  differs  from  that  of 
Picus  martius,  inasmuch  as  two  specimens 
exist,  yet  it  is  equally  difficult  to  account 
for  ks  immigration  into  the  British  Isles.] 

[Woodpecker,  Pied. — Bewick’s  name  for 
the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.] 

Woodpecker,  Greater  Spotted. — [Yairell, 
ii.  153  ; Hewitson,  Ixi.  240.]  Picus  major, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  170,  17 ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p. 
430 ; hid.  Orn.  i.  p.  228,  13 ; Bewick, 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  122.  Picus  varius 
major,  Baii  Syn.  p.  43,  A.  4 ; Will.  p.  94, 
t.  21 ; Bris.  iv.  p.  34, 13  ; lb.  8vo,  ii.  j).  51. 
L’Epeiche,  ou  Pic  varie,  Buf.  vii.  p.  57. 
Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Br.  Zool.  i. 
No.  85 ; lb.  fol.  p.  79,  t.  E. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
No.  102  ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  137,  t.  21 ; Albin, 
i.  t.  "19;  Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  9;  Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  t.  47  ; Lath.  Syn.  ii.  p.  504,  12; 
Svp.  p.  107  ; li'alc.  Syn.  i.  t.  48 ; Pult. 
Cat.  Dorset,  p.  0. — The  weight  of  this  spe- 
cies is  about  two  ounces  and  three-quarters; 
length  nine  inches.  The  bill  is  dusky,  an 
inch  and  a quarter  long;  irides  reddish 
brown.  The  forehead  dirty  while  ; crowu 
of  the  head  black  ; hind  ])art  of  a deep 
crimson  ; the  cheeks  are  white,  beneath 
which  is  a black  line  from  the  lower 
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mandible  to  the  back  of  the  head,  from  the 
middle  of  which  another  line  of  the  same 
colour  runs  down  on  each  side,  and  almost 
meets  at  the  upper  part  of  the  breast;  on 
each  side  the  back  of  the  neck  is  a white 
spot ; the  back,  rump,  covei'ts  of  the  tail, 
and  lesser  coverts  of  tlie  wings  are  black  ; 
the  scapulars,  and  some  of  the  greater  co- 
verts adjoining,  are  white ; the  qnill-feathers 
are  black,  marked  with  white  spots  on  each 
web  ; the  throat  and  under  parts  are  dirtj' 
white  ; vent  bright  crimson  ; the  four 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  the 
re.st  more  or  less  white  towards  the  point, 
marked  with  black  spots  ; legs  lead-colour. 
The  female  differs  only  in  having  that 
part  of  the  head  black  which  in  the  male 
is  red.  The  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  less 
frequent  in  England  than  the  Green.  Its 
habits  and  manners  nearly  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  it  rarely  descends  to  the  ground 
in  search  of  food,  and  that  it  more  fre- 
quently makes  that  jarring  noise  than 
either  of  the  other  species,  especially  when 
disturbed  from  the  nest,  which  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty the  bird  was  made  to  quit  her  eggs; 
for  notwithstanding  a chisel  and  mallet 
were  used  to  enlarge  the  hole,  she  did  not 
attempt  to  fly  out  till  the  hand  was  intro- 
duced, when  she  quitted  the  tree  at 
another  opening.  The  eggs  were  five  in 
number,  perfectly  white  and  glossy,  weigh- 
ing about  one  dram,  or  rather  more. 
These  were  deposited  two  feet  below  the 
opening,  on  the  decayed  wood,  without 
the  smallest  appearance-  of  a nest.  As 
soon  as  the  female  had  escaped,  she  fletv 
to  a decayed  branch  of  a neighbouiing 
tree,  and  there  began  the  jarring  noise 
before  mentioned,  which  was  soon  answered 
by  the  male  from  a distant  part  of  the 
wood,  but  soon  joined  his  mate,  and  both 
continued  these  vibrations,  trying  differ- 
ent branches  till  they  found  the  most 
sonorous. 

SuppLESiENT.  — It  will  be  seen  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  under  the  ai-tiele 
of  Woodirecker,  Middle  Spotted,  that  Picus 
medius  of  Linnceus  was  considered  as  only 
the  young  of  this  species  in  its  nestling 
feathers ; and  we  there  took  notice  of  a 
specimen  which  we  supposed  was  in  the 
intermediate  state  of  plumage.  We  ai'e 
now  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  de- 
cide this  matter  most  satisfactorily,  by  the 
kind  communication  of  Lord  Stanley,  who 
took  five  young  of  this  species  just  as  they 
were  about  to  leave  their  nest,  and  found 
them  to  be  the  Picus  medius.  The  old 
birds  attended  and  fed  them  for  some  lime 
in  confinement.  Both  sexes  have  the  crown 
of  the  head  red  for  some  time  after  they 
leave  the  nest.  This  point  having  been 
determined  upon  such  good  authority,  we  I 
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beg  that  the  synonyms  of  the  Picus  major 
and  medius  may  be  consolidated. 

Woodpecker,  Lesser  Spotted. — \_Yarrell, 
ii.  150;  Hewitson,  Ixi.  211.]  Picus  minor, 
Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  17(J,  1!) ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  -137  ; 
Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  220  ; Nat.  Miscel.  t.  225  ; 
Lath.  Syn.  Su2}.  ii.  p.  140 ; Bewick,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  p.  124.  Picus  varius  tertius,  Ravi 
Syn.  p.  43,  C ; Will.  p.  04,  t.  21.  Picus 
varius  minor,  Bris.  iv.  p.  41,  15  ; Ib.  8vo, 
ii.  p.  53.  La  petite  Epeicbe,  Biif.  vii.  p. 
02.  Lesser  Spotted  \N  oodpecker,  Br.  Zool. 
i.  No.  87,  t.  37;  lb.  fol.  70,  t.  E. ; Arct. 
Zool.  j).  278,  E. ; Albin,  i.  t.  20;  Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  t.  40  ; Lath.  Syn.  ii.  p.  TOO,  14; 
Sup.  p.  107 ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t.  50  ; Pult.  Cat. 
Dorset,  p.  6 ; Don.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  30.  — 
The  weight  of  this  small  species  is 
not  quite  five  drums  ; length  five  inches 
and  a half.  The  bill  is  lead-colour;  irides 
red-brown.  P’orehead,  breast,  and  belly 
dirty  white ; the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the 
neck  white,  bounded  by  black  above  and 
below ; crown  of  the  head  crimson,  bounded 
on  each  side  with  black,  which,  joining 
behind,  runs  down  in  a peak  on  the  back 
of  the  neck;  the  back  and  scapulars  are 
barred  with  black  and  white;  the  quill- 
feathers  and  some  of  the  larger  coverts  are 
black,  spottecr  with  white,  the  lesser  co- 
verts wholly  black  ; the  four  middle  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  black,  the  rest  more  or 
less  white  at  the  ends,  spotted  with  black ; 
the  outer  one  almost  white ; legs  lead- 
colour.  The  female  resembles  the  other 
sex  in  plumage,  except  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  which  is  white  where  the  male 
is  red ; neither  sex  has  any  red  at  the 
vent.  The  male  sometimes  has  a few- 
dusky  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 
Young  male  birds  possess  the  red  on  the 
head  before  they  leave  their  nest;  a cir- 
cumstance not  usual  in  birds  that  have 
such  vivid  colours.  This  is  by  much  the 
scarcest  species  ; it  possesses  all  the  habits 
of  the  ])receding  ; the  note  is  also  the 
same,  but  not  so  strong.  The  eggs  are 
white,  and  weigh  about  thirty-three  grains, 
five  of  which  we  took  out  of  a decayed 
tree,  deposited  on  the  rotten  wood,  with- 
out any  nest,  at  a considerable  distance 
below  the  entrance.  The  aperture  corre- 
sponded with  the  size  of  the  bird,  but  did 
not  appear  recently  made.  It  is  probable, 
how-ever,  it  is  able  to  perfonn  this  work 
for  itself;  and  instinct  ])oints  out  the  in- 
security in  making  choice  of  a larger  open- 
ings to  their  place  of  incubation,  as  they 
would  then  be  liable  to  be  dislodged  by  the 
larger  species,  the  Daw  and  the  Stare.  Vt'e 
have  received  it  from  Gloucestershire  by 
the  names  of  llickwall  and  Crank-bird ; 
have  also  seen  it  in  Wiltshire,  where  we 
took  its  eggs. 


'WOODPECKEK. 


WOOD-PIE. 


SuppLEMEKT.  ^ — There  is  much  proha- 
hility  that  the  young  of  this  species,  like 
those  of  the  Inst,  possess  red  crowns  iu 
their  nesthng  plumage,  without  regard  to 
se.K. 

Woodpecker,  Middle  Spotted.— Picus  me- 
dius,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p.  17U,  18 ; Gmel.  Syst. 
i.  p.  4:10  ; Ind.  Oni.  i.  p.  220,  14.  Picus 
varius  minor,  Raii  Sy7i.  p.  44,  5.  Picus 
varius  major.  Will.  t.  21.  Picus  varius, 
Bris.  iv.  p.  38,  14,  t.  2,  f.  1 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii.  p. 
52.  Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Br.  Zool. 
i.  No.  86,  t.  37  ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  278,  D. ; 
Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  t.  48  ; Lath.  Syn.  ii.  p. 
565,  13  ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  107  ; Wale.  Syn.  i.  t. 
40 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  6.  — This  bird, 
■which  we  consider  as  the  young  of  the 
Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker,  but  described 
by  Linnseus  and  others  as  a distinct  spe- 
cies, differs  only  from  that  bird  in  having 
the  whole  crown  of  the  head  red ; the 
black  marking  about  the  head  and  neck 
not  so  large,  and  the  white  on  the  cheeks 
more  dusky  ; that  on  the  breast  inclining 
to  brown  ; the  length  and  weight  nearly 
the  same.  It  should  seem  that  the  young 
males  of  the  Greater  SiJotted  Woodpecker 
have  at  first  the  whole  crown  of  the  head 
red ; but  that  in  two  or  three  months  after 
they  leave  the  nest  the  red  feathers  on  the 
top  of  head  are  displaced  by  black  ones. 
In  this  state  of  change  we  have  now  one 
before  us,  which  was  killed  in  November. 
The  back  of  the  head  is  crimson  ; the 
crown  black,  spotted  with  crimson  fea- 
thers ; and  what  strengthens  this  opinion 
is,  that  these  birds  are  only  to  be  met  with 
from  July  to  the  latter  end  of  November, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect ; at 
least  we  have  never  been  able  to  iirocure 
such  at  any  other  time.  Dr.  Latham 
seems  to  favour  this  opinion.  Buflbn  also 
appears  to  consider  it  as  a variety  only  of 
the  Greater  Spotted  species.  The  reason 
why  this  should  appear  scarcer  is,  that 
few  Woodpeckers  are  killed  when  the  trees 
are  in  full  foliage,  and  by  the  time  the 
leaves  are  fallen  these  have  assumed  their 
full  plumage.  [This  name  has  been  dis- 
missed by  general  consent  from  the  Lritish 
list : but  the  question  appears  to  require 
farther  consideration.  In  Harting’s  ‘Birds 
of  Middlesex,’  a work  now  in  the  press, 
and  one  whicli  will  prove  equally  credit- 
able to  the  industry  and  ornithological 
acumen  of  the  writer,  the  following  jiassage 
occurs  under  this  name  : — “In  June,  1846, 
!Mr.  Spencer  shot  a pair  of  birds  at  Caen 
Wood,  Hampstead,  which  he  believes  to 
be  the  Middle  Sjjotted  Woodpecker  (I’icus 
medius).  'J'his  species  is  somewhat  smaller 
tlian  major,  and  considerably  larger  than 
P.  minor.  The  red  on  the  head  extends  to 
the  top  of  the  crown,  whicli  is  not  the  case 


■with  P.  major.  There  is  rather  more  white 
also  on  the  scapulars,  and  the  red  of  the 
under  tail-coverts  is  not  so  brilliant.  On 
obtaining  this  pair  of  birds  Mr.  Spencer 
skinned  them,  and  sent  the  bodies  to  Mr. 
John  Askew,  who  took  them  to  Mr.  Yarrell, 
and  he  decided  they  were  the  bodies  of  old 
birds.  This  would  seem  a sufficient  answer 
to  the  argument  that  they  were  the  young 
of  P.  major.  When  Mr.  Spencer,  however, 
produced  the  skins,  Mr.  Yarrell  suggested 
that  the  young  of  P.  major  did  not  attain 
the  adult  plumage  until  after  the  second 
or  third  year,  and  that  consequently  the 
birds  in  question  might  be  old  birds,  and 
yet  the  young  of  P.  major.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  however,  beyond  doubt  that 
the  young  of  this  species  assume  the  adult 
plumage  at  the  first  moult,  and  that  they 
are  completely  moulted  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. The  birds  in  question  were  shot 
in  June.  The  young  of  P.  major,  obtained 
iu  July,  were  in  deep  moult.”  — Birds  of 
Middlesex,  p.  108.] 

[Woodpecker,  Threetoed.— Edwards’ Birds, 
pi.  114.  Picus  tridactylus,  Linn.  S.  N.  i. 
177 ; Temm.  Man.  d'Ornith.  i.  401,  iii.  283; 
Jenyns,  Man.  B.  Vert.  An.  p.  151;  Gould, 
Birds  of  Europe,  pi.  232  ; G.R.  Gray,  List 
of  Brit.  An.  Part.  iii.  Birds,  p.  121.  — 
“ Male  : Forehead  varied  with  black  and 
white;  crown  of  the  head  golden  yellow; 
occiput  and  cheeks  glossy  black ; a black 
moustache,  which  is  prolonged  downwards 
to  the  breast ; a straight  white  line  behind 
the  eye,  and  a broader  one  beneath  it; 
front  of  the  neck  and  the  breast  pure 
white ; upper  port  of  the  back,  sides  of  the 
breast,  flanks,  and  bcdly  streaked  with 
black  and  white  ; wings  dull  black,  having 
only  a few  small  white  spots  on  the 
quills ; the  upper  portion  of  the  tarsus 
covered  ■with  feathers  ; upper  mandible 
brown  ; lower  mandible  whitish  ; irides 
blue ; length  nine  inches.  Female  : Crown 
of  the  head  shining  white  or  silvery,  varie- 
gated with  slender  nariw  black  streaks. 
Inhabits  the  vast  forests  and  mountains  of 
the  North  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
it  is  very  common  in  Stvitzerland,  but  is 
not  found  at  a greater  elevation  than  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  It  is  rare 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  has  not  been 
observed  in  Holland.  It  lives  on  wood- 
boring  insects,  and  nests  in  holes  in  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
which  are  white  and  glossy.” — Temminch, 
i.  401.  Edwards  mentions  its  occurrence 
in  Scotland,  but  it  certainly  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  there,  since  no  recent 
record  of  its  appeuraiico  has  been  noted.] 

[Wood-pie. — A name  of  the  Great  Spotted 
Woodjiecker.] 
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WOOD  PIGEON. 


WEEN. 


[Wood  Pigeon.]  1 r,- 

Woodquest.  I 

[Wood  Sandpiper. — See  Sandpiper, Wood.] 

Woodspite. — See  Woodpecker,  Green. 

[Woodwall. — A name  of  the  Green  Wood- 
pecker.] 


[Wood  Warbler. ) 
[Wood  Wren,  j 


See  Wren,  Wood.] 


Wren,  Common. — [ Yarrell,  ii.  174 ; Hero- 
itson,  Ixii.  244.]  Motacillii  Troglodytes, 
Lin.  Si/st.  i.  p.  437,  40  ; Gmel.  Sij.‘tt.  ii.  p. 
993  ; ilaii  Syn.  p.  80,  A.  11 ; Will.  p.  104, 
t.  42.  Sylvia  Troglodytes,  Lid.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
547,  148.  Eegulus,  Bris.  iii.  p.  425,  24 ; 
Ib.  8 VO,  i.  p.  428.  Troglodyte  Eoitelet, 
Buf.  V.  p.  352,  t.  10,  f.  1.  Wren,  Br.  Zool. 

i.  No.  154  ; Ib.  fol.  102,  t.  42  Arct.  Zool. 

ii.  No.  322 ; Albin,  i.  t.  53,  B. ; Ib.  Song 
Birds,  t.  p.  04  ; Will.  Angl.  p.  229,  t.  42  ; 
Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  38  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p. 
500,  143;  Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t.  Ill; 
Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  242  ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p. 
9. — This  species  of  Warbler  weighs  about 
two  drams  and  three-quaiters ; length 
near  four  inches  and  a quarter.  The  bill 
is  slender,  full  half  an  inch  in  length,  a 
little  curved,  and  of  a dusky  brown  colour  ; 
irides  dark  hazel.  The  head,  neck,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a deep  red- 
dish brown,  obscurely  marked  with  trans- 
verse dusky  lines;  over  the  eye  a light- 
coloured  streak;  cpiills  and  tail  dusky 
brown  ; the  former  spotted  on  the  outer 
webs  with  light  brown,  the  latter  crossed 
with  dusky  black  lines ; the  under  parts 
light  rufous-brown  ; the  sides  and  thighs 
crossed  with  darker  lines ; under  tail- 
coverts  obscurely  spotted  with  black  and 
white  ; legs  pale  brown.  This  pretty  little 
Warbler,  like  the  Eedbreast,  frequently 
approaches  the  habitation  of  man,  and  en- 
livens the  rustic  garden  with  its  song  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  begins  to 
make  a nest  early  in  the  spring,  but  fre- 
quently deserts  it  before  it  is  lined,  and 
searches  for  a more  secure  place.  It  is 
frequently  made  under  the  thatch  of  out- 
buildings, against  the  side  of’a  mossy  tree, 
or  against  an  impending  bank  that  secures 
it  from  the  rain  ; sometimes  in  a low  thick 
bush.  But  what  is  remarkable,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  nest  are  generally  adapted  to 
the  place  : if  built  against  the  side  of  a 
hay-rick,  it  is  composed  of  bay  ; if  against 
the  side  of  a tree  covered  with  white  moss, 
it  is  made  of  that  material;  and  with 
green  moss  if  against  a tree  covered  with 
the  same,  or  in  a bank.  Thus  instinct 
directs  it  for  security.  The  lining  is  in- 
variably feathers.  The  eggs  are  seven  or 


eight  in  number,  white,  sparingly  marked 
with  small  reddish  spots,  most  commonly 
at  the  larger  end ; their  weight  about 
twenty  grains.  Tiie  Wren  does  not  begin 
the  bottom  of  its  nest  first,  which  is  usual 
in  most  bii-ds,  but  first,  as  it  were,  traces 
the  outlines  if  against  a tree,  which  is  of 
an  oval  shape,  and  b3'  that  means  fastens 
it  equally  strong  to  all  parts,  and  after- 
wards encloses  the  sides  and  top,  leaving 
only  a small  hole  near  the  top  for  en- 
trance. If  the  nest  is  placed  under  a 
bunk,  the  top  is  first  begun,  and  well 
secured  in  some  small  ca\ity,  by  which 
the  fabric  is  suspended.  The  food  of  this 
species  is  insects,  which  it  finds  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  to  supirort  life  even  in 
the  severest  winters. 

[Wren,  Dalmatian. — Yarrell,  i.  380,  under 
name  of  Dalmatian  Eegulus.  Motacilla 
proregulus,  Pall.  Zoogr.  i.  499.  Eegulus 
proregulus.  Keys  d Bl.  p.  55  ; G.  R.  Gray, 
Gen.  of  Birds,  i.  175  ; Id.  List  of  Brit.  An. 
Part  iii.  Birds,  p.  58.  Eeguloides  pro- 
regulus, Jerdon,  Birds  of  India,  ii.  197. 
Eegulus  modestus,  Temm.  Man.  d'Ornith. 
iv.  018;  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe,  pi.  149; 
Yarrell,  i.  380.  — “ Above  olive -green, 
brightest  on  the  rump,  wings,  and  tail; 
crown  dusky,  with  a pale  mesial  line,  not 
always  very  distinct ; two  conspicuous  yel- 
lowish white  bars  on  the  wings,  the  hind 
one  the  broader  of  the  two ; and  behind 
this  is  a dark  patch  ; terliaiies  con- 
siiicuously  margined  with  whitish ; se- 
condaries and  some  of  the  primaries 
slightly  tipped  with  the  same ; axillaries, 
with  the  fore  jiart  of  the  wing  underneath, 
pale  yellow ; supercilia  and  plumage  be- 
neath greenish  albescent;  bill  dusky  above, 
yellow  beneath;  legs  pale  brown;  irides 
dark;  length  four  inches  and  a quarter; 
extent  six  inches  and  a half ; wing  two 
inches  and  an  eighth  to  two  inches  and  a 
quarter;  tail  an  inch  and  a half  to  an  inch 
and  three-quarters.” — Jerdon,  ii.  197.  No- 
thing certain  is  known  of  the  nest  or  eggs  of 
this  Uttle  bird,  which  is  tolerably  common 
in  most  parts  of  India  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  at  all  times  in  the  Hima- 
layas. Gould,  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Felders,  states  that  a s])ecimen  has  been 
obtained  in  Dalmatia,  whence  klr.  YarreU’s 
name  of  Dalmatian.  A second  specimen 
is  recorded  by  klr.  Hancock  to  have  been 
shot  in  Northumberland,  on  the  2(lth  of 
September,  1838  (‘  Annals  of  Natural  His- 
tory,’ ii.  310).  'This  Indian  species  has 
little,  if  any,  claim  to  a place  either  in  the 
British  or  Em-opean  list.] 

[Wren,  Firecrested.  — Yarrell,  i.  37C  (un- 
der name  of  Firecrested  Eegulus) ; Hewit- 
son,  xxxviii.  148.  Sylvia  ignicapiUa,  Temm. 
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WREN. 


Man.  d'Ornith.  i.  331.  Regulus  igaicapil-  j 
lus,  Jemim,  Man.  B.  Vert.  p.  113  : Gould,  j 
Birds  of  Europe,  pi.  143,  fig.  3 ; Yarrell,  i.  i 
370  ; G.  B.  Gray,  List  of  Brit.  An.  Piu-t 
iii.  Birds,  p.  f)rt.  — “ On  the  che  'ks  are 
three  longitiidinid  bands,  two  of  them 
■white  and  one  black ; the  crest  of  the 
male  very  bright  orange  ; beak  compressed, 
stout  at  the  base.” — Temminck,  1.  c.  Tem- 
minck,  in  his  first  edition,  described  the 
male  of  this  species  as  that  of  the  Gold- 
crest,  and  it  is  not  a little  remarkable  that 
no  one  detected  the  error  until  pointed 
out  by  himself  in  the  second  edition.  The 
two  species  are  ver3'  similar,  and  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  avoid  unnecessary 
repetition  by  simply  giving  the  terse  and 
admirable  distinctive  characters  from  Tem- 
minck. It  is  common  in  the  great  forests 
of  Central  Europe,  and  occurs  not  very 
uncommonly  in  England,  as  recorded  in 
so  many  volumes  of  the  ‘ Zoologist,’  the 
records  themselves  proving  that  the  spe- 
cies is  not  considered  abundant.  Its  nest 
is  suspended  beneath  a branch,  like  that 
of  the  Goldcrest,  and  is  said  to  contain 
from  five  to  ten  eggs,  of  which  the  ground 
colour  is  pink,  densely  irrorated  with  mi- 
nute speckles  of  reddish  brown.] 

Wren,  Goldencrested. — \_Yarrell,  i.  371, 
under  name  of  Goldencrested  Regulus  ; 
Hewitson,  xxtLvm.  liii.]  Motacilla  Regu- 
lus, Lin.  Sj/st.  i.  p.  338,  48 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii. 
p.  9D5.  Sylvia  Regulus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p. 
548,  153  ; Bewick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  p.  333  ; 
Regulus  cristatus,  Raii  Syn.  p.  79,  A.  9; 
Will.  p.  103,  t.  43 ; Bris.  iii.  p.  579,  17  ; 
Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  473.  Roitelet,  Foul,  Souei, 
Buf.  V.  p.  303,  t.  10,  f.  3.  Golden -crested 
Wren,  Br.  Zool.  No.  153  ; 16.  fol.  101,  t. 
S.  f.  3 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  331 ; Ib.  Sup. 
p.  04  ; Will.  Anyl.  p.  337  ; Edw.  t.  354,  1 ; 
Albin,  i.  t.  53 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds,  t.  38 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  508,  145 ; Lewin,  Br. 
Birds,  iii.  t.  113 ; Wale.  Syn.  ii.  t.  343  ; 
Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  9 ; Don,  Br.  Birds,  i. 
t.  4.  Golden -crowned  Wren,  Nat.  Miscel. 
t.  105.  Provincial : Marygold  Finch.  — 
This  elegant  little  species  of  Warbler  is 
the  smallest  British  bird.  Its  weight  sel- 
dom exceeds  eighty  grains ; length  three 
inches  and  three-quariers.  The  bill  is 
slender  and  black  ; iiides  hazel.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  singularly  beautiful ; 
the  crest  is  composed  of  a double  series  of 
feathers  arising  from  each  side,  and  almost 
meet  at  their  points ; the  exterior  are 
black,  the  interior  brigljt  yellow  ; between 
■which,  on  the  crown,  the  feathers  are 
shorter,  and  of  a fine  deep  orange ; the 
forehead,  chin,  and  round  the  eyes  whitish  ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back 
green;  tlie  two  first  dashed  with  ash- 
colour  ; quills  dusky,  edged  with  green  ; 


at  the  base  of  the  secondary  quills  is  a 
black  bar,  above  which  the  coverts  are 
tipped  with  white,  forming  a narrow  bar 
of  that  colour  ; above  that  the  smaller  co- 
verts are  black,  tipped  with  white,  which 
form  two  other  small  obscure  bars  ; the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  brownish 
white,  lightest  on  the  belly,  a little  tinged 
with  yellow  ; the  tail  is  somewhat  forked, 
the  feathers  dusky,  edged  with  yellowish 
green.  The  female  has  the  head  rather 
less  crested,  and  the  crown  is  blight 
yellow  where  the  male  is  orange.  The 
young  birds  do  not  possess  the  crest  and 
yellow  feathers  till  autumn.  The  nest  is 
not  made  with  an  opening  on  one  side,  as 
described  by  some,  but  is  in  form  and  ele- 
gance like  that  of  the  Chaffinch,  composed 
of  green  moss,  interwoven  with  wool,  and 
invariably  lined  with  small  feathers,  with 
which  it  is  so  well  bedded  as  to  conceal 
the  eggs.  It  is  sometimes  placed  against 
the  body  of  a tree  covered  with  ivy,  but 
most  times  underneath  a thick  branch  of 
a fir.  The  eggs  are  from  seven  to  ten  in 
number,  of  a brownish  white,  rather  darker 
at  the  larger  end ; their  weight  nine  or 
ten  grains.  This  minute  species  braves 
the  severest  winters  of  our  climate,  being 
equally  found  in  all  parts  in  that  rigorous 
season  ; and  is  by  no  means  so  scarce  a 
bird  as  it  appears,  but  from  its  smallness 
is  seldom  noticed.  It  would  in  idl  pro- 
bability be  much  more  plentiful,  but  from 
some  cause  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, the  female  is  frequently  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  incubation,  and  the  nest 
with  eggs  left  to  decay.  For  a further  ac- 
count of  this  beautiful  little  bird  see  the 
Introduction.  In  Cornwall  it  is  called  Wood 
Titmouse;  in  Devonshire, Tidley  Goldfinch. 

Supplement.  — A pair  of  these  birds  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  laiscombe,  of  Kiugs- 
bridge,  are  of  a cream-colour,  with  the 
usual  yellow  crown,  by  which  the  two 
sexes  are  distinguished.  This  species  ap- 
pears to  be  common  throughout  Europe, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  found  both  in 
Asia  and  America.  The  song  of  the  Golden- 
crested Wren  (which  is  short,  weak,  and 
with  little  variety)  is  repeated,  with  small 
intervals,  almost  through  the  day  in  the 
spring,  and  until  it  has  young.  It  is 
always  busy  and  active  amongst  the  trees, 
especially  firs,  to  which  it  is  extremely 
partial. 

Wren,  Green. — See  Wren,  Wood. 

Wren,  Ground. — See  Wren,  Yellow. 

Wren,  Kitty  or  Chitty.— See  Wren,  Com- 
mon. 

Wren,  Reed, — [_larrell,  i.  309 ; Ilcwitson, 
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xxxii.  119,  under  name  of  Reed  War- 
bler.] Motacilla  aruiidinacea,  Gmel.  Syst. 
i.  p.  993.  Sylvia  arimdiuaeea,  Ind.  Orn.  ii. 
p.  510,  13.  Passer  amndinacens  minor, 
Itaii  Syn.  p.  47,  A.  9?  Will.  p.  99  ? Bou- 
scarle  de  Provence,  Buf.  v.  p.  194  ? Lesser 
Reed  Sparrow,  Will.  Anyl.  p.  144?  Raed 
Wren,  Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  p.  1H4  ; Lewiii,  Br. 
Birds,  iii.  t.  114.  — The  len^'th  of  this  spe- 
cies of  Warbler  is  scarce  five  inches  and  a 
half;  weight  nearly  three  drams.  Tlie 
bill  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  dusky 
above,  yellowish  beneath,  and  broad  at  the 
base  ; at  the  corner  of  the  mouth  are  three 
strong  bristles  ; irides  hazel.  The  plum- 
age of  the  whole  upper  parts  of  the  bird 
are  of  a plain  olive-brown  ; the  under  parts 
yellowish  white,  lightest  on  the  throat  and 
down  the  middle  of  the  bdlly ; the  sides  a 
little  inclining*to  rufous-brown  ; from  the 
bill  to  the  eye  is  an  obscure  lightish  streak; 
eyelids  lighter,  but  no  stroke  over  the  eye; 
the  tail  is  cuneiform ; the  feathers,  like 
those  of  the  quills,  dusky  brown,  edged 
with  the  same  colour  as  the  back ; legs 
dusky  brown.  This  bird  has  been  in  ge- 
neral confounded  with  the  Sedge  Warbler ; 
its  form,  size,  manners,  and  habits  are 
alike,  and  are  both  migrative  species ; so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  which  of 
these  birds  most  authors  mean  by  their 
descriptions.  The  Reed  Wren,  however, 
may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  the  base  of  the  bill  being  broader; 
in  having  no  light  stroke  over  the  eye, 
which  in  the  other  is  broad  and  con- 
spicuous ; and  in  the  whole  upper  parts 
being  of  one  plain  colour.  Its  nest  and 
eggs  are  also  ditferent.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed of  long  grass  and  the  seed-branches 
of  reeds,  and  lined  with  the  liner  parts  of 
the  latter ; it  is  very  deep,  and  conceals 
the  bird  when  sitting.  This  is  generally 
fastened  by  long  grass  to  several  reeds 
which  are  drawn  together  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  generally  placed  over  the  water. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  rather 
larger  than  those  of  the  Sedge  Warbler,  of 
a greenish  white,  blotched  all  over  with 
dusky  brown.  This  species  is  much  more 
local  than  the  Sedge  bird,  but  are  some- 
times found  together.  Their  notes  are 
similar.  We  have  found  both  species  all 
along  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  from 
Sandwich  to  Anmdel,  amongst  the  reedy 
pools  and  ditches,  especially  on  Romney 
Marsh ; but  in  Wiltshire  and  Somerset- 
shire, where  the  Sedge  Warbler  is  found 
in  abundance  throughout  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  not  a single  Reed  Wren  is  to  be 
be  found.  The  nest  of  this  bird  being 
deep  gives  security  to  the  eggs,  which 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  out  by  the 
wind.  Wo  have  seen  the  bird  sitting  on 
her  nest  when  the  wind  blew  hard,  and  at 


every  gust  forced  it  almost  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  makes  its  first  appearance 
with  us  the  latter  end  of.'Vpril,  or  begin- 
ning of  May,  and  departs  in  September. 
Is  said  to  be  found  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  banks  of  the  river  Coin  in 
B uckinghi  un  shire. 


Wren,  White.  i 
Wren,  Willow.  1 


See  Wren,  Yellow. 


Wren,  Wood. — [Yarrell,i.  346;  Hewit- 
son,  xxxvi.  195,  under  name  of  Wood  War- 
bler.] Sylvia  Sylvicola,  Lin.  Trans,  iv.  p. 
35  ; Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  297.  Regulus 
non  cristatus  major,  Will.  p.  164;  Ib.Angl. 
p.  228 ; White,  Hist.  Selb.  p.  55 ; Bris. 
Orn.  3,  482,  A. ; Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  550,  d. 
Wood  Wren,  Lin.  Trans,  ii.  p.  245,  t.  24. 
Green  Wren,  Albin,  ii.  t.  86,  6 ? Yellow 
Willow  Wren,  Beioick,  Br.  Birds,  i.  p.  229. 
Larger  not  crested  Wren,  Will.  Anyl.  p.  228. 
Larger  Yellow  Wren,  White,  Selb.  p.  55 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  514,  C.  Motacilla  Siba- 
latrix.  Das  Laubvogelchen,  Naturf.  27,  p. 
47,  4. — This  species  of  Warbler  weighs 
about  two  drama  forty  grains  ; length  five 
inches  and  a quarter.  The  bill  is  dusky ; 
irides  hazel.  The  upper  part  of  the  head, 
back,  scapuhn'3,  wing-coverts,  and  upper 
coverts  of  the  tail  are  of  a lively  yellow- 
green  ; over  the  eye  is  a bright  brimstone- 
coloured  streak ; tbe  cheeks  and  throat  are 
yellow  ; the  upper  part  of  the  breast  white, 
tinged  with  yellow  ; the  lower  part,  the 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverts  pure  white ; 
the  quill-feathers  are  dusky,  edged  on 
their  exterior  webs  with  yellow-green  ; tbe 
tail  a little  forked,  coloured  like  the  quills, 
ex.cept  the  two  outmost  feathers,  which 
want  the  yellow  margin ; the  legs  yellowish 
brown.  The  female  is  rather  larger, 
W'eigbing  about  three  drams ; the  plumage 
exactly  like  the  male.  The  Wood  Wren  is 
a migrative  species,  appearing  with  us  first 
about  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  females 
ten  days  or  a fortnight  later,  and  depart 
again  in  September.  The  reason  this  bird 
has  been  so  little  noticed  as  a distinct  spe- 
cies is  from  its  great  similitude  to  the  Yel- 
low W'ren,  for  which  it  has  been  con- 
founded, and  probably  likewise  for  the 
Lesser  Pettychaps.  But  its  superior  size 
to  the  latter,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of 
tbe  under  tail-coverts,  are  characteristio 
marks  of  distinction  ; which  part  in  both 
the  others  is  tinged  with  yellow ; the  co- 
lour of  the  upper  parts  is  also  much  more 
vivid,  and  the  stroke  above  the  eye  brighter 
yellow.  It  differs  also  from  those  birds  in 
manners  and  habits  : this  is  found  to  in- 
habit woods  only  in  the  breeding  season. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  form 
like  both  that  of  the  other  birds,  being 
oval,  with  a small  hole  near  the  top, 
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constructed  of  dry  grass,  a few  dead  leaves, 
and  a little  moss;  and  invariably  lined 
with  finer  gross  and  a few  long  hairs. 
The  other  species  always  line  their  nests 
with  feathers.  The  eggs  are  six  in  num- 
ber, white,  sprinkled  all  over  with  purplish 
spots.  In  some  these  markings  are  con- 
fluent, inclining  to  rust-colour ; their 
weight  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  grains. 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  species,  having 
met  with  it  in  most  parts  of  the  South  of 
England  and  Wtdes,  and  as  far  westward 
as  Cornwall.  It  seems  poi’tial  to  oak  and 
beech  woods,  where  it  may  be  found  by  its 
singular  note,  which  seems  to  express  the 
word  “ twee,”  drawn  out  to  some  length, 
and  repeated  five  or  six  times  successively, 
terminating  with  the  same  notes  delivered 
in  a hurried  manner,  at  which  time  it 
shakes  its  wings.  This  seems  to  be  the-  ex- 
tent of  its  song,  the  latter  part  of  which  is 
chiefly  left  out  after  the  breeding  season. 

It  is  also  found  in  Germany,  where  it  is 
likewise  a migrative  bird.  Dr.  Beckstein 
describes  it  in  the  27th  volume  of  ‘ Natur- 
forscher,’  under  the  title  Der  Laubrog- 
elchen  (Little  Leaf-bird).  In  the  Leverian 
Museum,  case  No.  271,  we  observed  it  in- 
scribed Green  Wren. 

Supplement.  — This  species  of  Warbler 
appears  to  be  found  occasionally  in  most 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  situations  con- 
genial to  its  habits. 

^ Wren,  Yellow. — [Yarrell,  i.  351,  under 
name  of  Willow  Warbler ; HewUson,xxx.\i. 
137.]  Motacilla  Trochilus,  Lin.  Syst. 

1.  p.  338,  40 ; Gmel.  Syst.  ii.  p.  995.  Syl- 
via Trochilus,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  p.  550,  155 ; 
Lath.  Syn.  Sup.  ii.  p.  238 ; Nat.  Miscel.  t. 
189.  Asilus,  Small  Yellow  Bird,  Bris.  iii.  p. 
479, 45 ; Ih.  8vo,  i.  p.  441 ; Raii  Syn.  p.  80, 
A.  10  ; Will.  p.  104  ; lb.  Angl.  p.  228.  Le 
Pouillot,  Buf.  V.  p.  344.  Yellow  IVren,  Br. 
Zool.  i.  No.  151 ; Ih.  fol.  101,  t.  S.  f.  2,  S. 

2,  f.  1 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  319 ; White, 
Hist.  Sell.  pp.  28,  55 ; Hayes,  Br.  Birds, 
t.  38 ; Lath.  Syn.  iv.  p.  512,  147 ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  i.  t.  14  ; Leioin,  Br.  Birds,  iii.  t. 
113 ; Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  9.  Vak.  : Mo- 
tacilla acredula,  Lin.  Syst,  i.  p.  338,  49, 
Ficedula  Carolinensis,  Bris.  iii.  p.  480,  48 ; 
Ib.  8vo,  i.  p.  443.  OUnanthe  fusco-lutea 
minor,  Raii  Syn.  p.  180,  39.  Le  Eiquier 
brun  et  jaune,  Buf.  v.  p.  205.  Yellow 
Wren,  Edio.  t.  278,  f.  2.  Scotch  Wren, 
Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  152 ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p. 
420,  N. ; Ib.  Sup.  p.  04  ; Lath.  Syn.  iv. 
p.  513.  Provincial ; Willow  Wren  ; Ground 
Wren  ; Ground  Huckmuck. — This  species 
weighs  about  two  fhmns  and  three-quar- 
ters ; length  five  inches  and  a quarter. 
The  bill  is  dusky  above,  yellowish  beneath ; 
irides  hazel.  The  whole  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  are  of  a greenish  yellow-  ' 


brown  ; the  under  parts  are  white,  tinged 
with  yellow  ; on  the  breast  ai’e  a few  yel- 
low streaks ; quills  dusky  brown,  edged 
with  yellow ; coverts  yellow,  thighs  the 
same ; tail  like  the  quills,  slightly  edged 
the  same ; over  the  eye  a faint  yellowish 
stroke  ; legs  light  brown.  This  is  a plen- 
tiful species  in  some  parts.  Frequents 
wooded  and  enclosed  situations,  especially 
where  willows  abound.  Is  frequently 
found  with  the  Wood  Wren,  but  does  not 
extend  so  far  to  the  west  in  England,  as 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  Cornwall.  It 
comes  to  us  eaily  in  April,  and  soon  begins 
its  usual  song,  which  is  short,  with  Uttlo 
variety.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
month,  or  beginning  of  May,  it  makes  a 
nest  of  an  oval  shape,  wdth  a small  open- 
ing near  the  top,  composed  of  moss  and 
dried  grass,  and  lined  with  feathers.  This 
is  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a ditch,  or  in  a 
low  bush  close  to  the  ground.  The  eggs 
are  six  or  seven  in  number,  white,  spotted 
with  light  rust-colour  towards  the  larger 
end ; others  are  sprinkled  all  over ; their 
weight  sixteen  or  eighteen  grains.  The 
plumage  of  this  bird  is  so  like  that  of  the 
Lesser  Pettychaps  that,  were  it  not  for  its 
superior  size,  it  would  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. The  colour  of  the  legs,  how- 
ever, is  an  unerring  mark  of  distinction. 
It  has  also  been  frequently  confounded 
with  the  Wood  Wren  ; but  each  have  their 
essential  characters;  we  therefore  rel'er 
our  readers  for  further  paiticulars  to  those 
species.  The  egg  of  this  bird  is  readily 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Lesser  Pet- 
tychaps, the  spots  in  this  being  of  a rust- 
colour,  those  in  the  other  invariably  dark 
purple. 

Supplement. — It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  is  the  smallest  of  the  European  birds, 
the  Golden-crested  Wren  excepted ; but 
this  is  a part  of  the  general  confusion  be- 
tween several  of  these  little  yellow  species. 
In  fact  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
Lesser  Pettychaps,  and  equal  in  size  to  the 
Wood  Wren,  which  has  been  improperly 
called  the  largest  Y''ellow  Wren,  when  in 
truth  they  are  both  of  equal  weight  and 
length.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lesser  Pet- 
tychaps is  full  one-fifth  less  weight  than 
either  of  the  others,  being  only  about  two 
drams,  the  others  two  drams  and  a half: 
the  length  four  inches  and  a half;  the 
others  measure  about  five  inches  and  a 
quarter.  AVe  repeat  this  in  order  to  clear 
up  as  fur  as  possible  the  confusion  in  these 
birds.  The  Yellow  AVren  rarely,  if  ever, 
precedes  the  Lesser  Pettychaps  in  its  ver- 
nal migration,  but  does  so  usually  in  its 
autumnal  ; indeed  the  latter  has  been 
I known  to  remain  with  us  the  whole 
; winter,  the  other  never. 
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[Writing  Lark.  — Mr.  Yarrell  refers  this 
name  to  the  YeUow  Bunting.] 

Wiyneck.  — This  genus  consists  of  only 
a single  sijccies,  no  other  having  as  yet 
been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
the  characters  are  as  follows  : Bill  round- 
ish, slightly  incurvated,  and  not  very 
strong.  Nostrils  bare  of  feathers,  and 
somewhat  concave.  Tongue  three  times 
the  length  of  the  hill,  slender,  and  armed 
at  the  point  with  a horny  substance.  Tail 
consists  of  ten  flexible  feathers.  Toes 
placed  two  backwards,  two  forwards. 

Wryneck.  — [ Yarrell,  ii.  163  ; Heioitson, 
Ixii.  243.]  Yunx  torquilla,  Lin.  Syst.  i.  p. 
172  ; Gmel.  Syst.  i.  p.  423  : Eaii  Syii.  j). 
44,  A.  8 ; Will.  p.  95,  t.  22 ; Ind.  Orn.  i.  p. 
223,  1 ; Bris.  iv.  p.  4,  t.  1,  f.  1 ; Ih.  8vo,  ii. 
p.  43 ; Nat.  Miscel.  t.  156 ; Bewiclc,  Br. 
Birds,  i.  t.  p.  115.  Le  Torcol,  Buf.  vii.  p. 
84,  t.  3.  WTyneck,  Br.  Zool.  i.  No.  83 ; 
Ih.  fol.  80,  t.  F.  G. ; Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  267, 
B. ; Will.  Angl.  p.  138,  t.  22 ; Albin,  i.  t. 
21 ; Lewin,  Br.  Birds,  ii.  t.  43 ; Lath.  Syn. 
ii.  p.  548,  t.  24 ; Ih.  Sup.  p.  103 ; Wale. 
Syn.  i.  t.  44;  Pult.  Cat.  Dorset,  p.  6 ; Don. 
Br.  Birds,  iv.  t.  83.  Provincial : Long- 
tongue ; Emmet -hunter.  — The  Wryneck 
seems  to  be  the  link  between  the  Wood- 
pecker and  the  Cuekow;  it  has  the  tongue 
and  feet  of  the  former,  but  not  the  strong 
angular  bill  or  stiff  tail ; it  has  also  the 
feet,  and  somewhat  the  bill,  of  the  latter ; 
as  well  as  the  same  number  of  flexible  fea- 
thers in  the  tail.  The  weight  of  this 
beautiful  bird  is  about  ten  drams  ; the 
length  seven  inches ; the  bill  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  nearly  strait, 
and  sharp-pointed  ; tongue  cylindric,  two 
inches  and  a quarter  in  length  ; irides 
light  ha^el,  inclining  to  yellow.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  ash- 
colour,  marked  wiih  numerous  fine  dusky, 
transverse,  undulated  lines ; from  the 
crown  of  the  head  a black  list  runs  half- 
way down  the  back,  disposed  in  four  in- 
distinct lines  ; the  wing-coverts  like  the 
back,  but  inclining  to  rufous,  and  spotted 
with  grey;  the  greater  quills  dusky,  marked 
on  their  exterior  webs  with  quadrangular 
rust-coloured  spots ; the  cliin  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck  yellowish  white,  crossed 
with  dusky  lines ; lower  part  of  the  breast, 
belly,  and  sides  white,  with  small  triangu- 
lar dusky  spots  ; under  tail-coverts  rufous- 
white,  ci-ossed  with  dusky  lines ; the  tail- 
feathers  are  broad,  and  rounded  at  their 
ends,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back, 
with  four  distinct  black  bars  ; legs  brown. 
The  pen  or  the  pencil  can  only  give  a very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  elegant  markings  of 
this  bird.  The  name  of  Wryneck  seems 


to  have  been  given  it  from  the  singular 
manner  of  turning  its  head  over  its 
shoulder  alternately,  at  which  time  the 
black  list  on  the  back  of  the  neck  gives  it 
a twisted  appearance ; it  also  erects  all 
the  feathers  on  the  ci-own  of  the  head  in  a 
terrific  manner.  It  has  been  called  the 
Emmet-hunter  with  great  propriety,  that 
insect  being  its  chief  food.  The  bill  of 
this  bird  seems  to  be  of  little  use  in  pro- 
curing subsistence,  the  tongue  being  the 
chief  instrument  used  for  such  pui  poses. 
We  were  enabled  to  examine  the  manners 
of  this  bird  minutely  by  taking  a female 
from  her  nest,  and  confining  her  in  a cage 
for  some  days.  A quantity  of  mould  with 
emmets  and  their  eggs  were  given  it ; and 
it  was  curious  to  obseiwe  the  tongue  darted 
forward  and  retracted  with  such  velocity, 
and  with  such  unerring  aim,  that  it  never 
returned  without  an  ant  or  an  egg  adhering 
to  it,  not  transfixed  hy  the  horny  point,  as 
some  have  imagined,  but  retained  by  apecu- 
liar  tenacious  moisture,  by  Nature  provided 
for  that  purpose.  lYhile  it  is  feeding  the 
body  is  motionless,  the  head  only  is  turned 
to  every  .side,  and  the  motion  of  the  tongue 
is  so  rapid  that  an  ant’s  egg,  which  is  of  a 
light  colour,  and  more  conspicuous  than 
the  tongue,  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  moving  towards  the  mouth  by  attraction, 
as  a needle  flies  to  a magnet.  The  bill  is 
rarely  used,  except  to  remove  the  mould 
in  order  to  get  more  readily  at  these  in- 
sects; where  the  earth  is  hollow  the  tongue 
is  thrust  into  nil  the  cavities  to  rouse  the 
ants  ; for  this  purpose  the  horny  append- 
age is  extremely  serviceable,  as  a guide  to 
the  tongue.  We  have  seen  the  Green 
Woodpecker  take  its  food  in  a similar 
manner  ; and  most  probably  every  species 
of  that  genus  does  the  same.  The  Wry- 
neck makes  a noise  very  much  like  the 
smaller  species  of  Hawks,  which  it  fre- 
quently repeats  in  the  spring,  soon  after 
its  arrival,  which  is  generally  about  the 
middle  of  April,  sometimes  earlier  in  that 
month.  Appearing  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Cuekow,  it  has  been  termed  that  bird’s 
servant  or  attendant.  If  this  bird  is  sur- 
prised in  its  nest,  it  has  a singular  action 
of  defence  ; stretching  itself  at  full  length, 
and  erecting  the  feathers  on  the  head,  it 
suddenly  rises,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
short  hissing  noise,  something  like  that  of 
a cock  Turkey.  This  was  frequently'  done 
in  the  cage  when  it  was  approached.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  is'more  scarce 
westwai’d,  and  rarely  if  ever  found  in 
Cornwall.  It  chiefly  inhabits  woods,  or 
thickly-enclosed  countries,  where  trees 
abound,  or  orchards ; is  seldom  observed 
to  climb  trees,  although  the  feet  seem  cal- 
culated for  that  jiurpose.  It  makes  no 


WRYNKCK. 


YELPER. 


nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs,  to  the  number 
of  nine  or  ten,  in  the  hole  of  a decayed 
tree,  on  the  rotten  wood ; these  are  per- 
fectly white,  weighing  about  thirty-seven 
grains. 

Supplement.  — How  far  this  .species  is 
found  northward  in  England  we  have  not 
been  able  to  clearly  ascertain,  but,  as  Mr. 
Bewick  speaks  of  having  found  emmets  in 
the  gizzard  of  one  he  dissected,  we  may 
conclude  it  is  met  with  in  Northumber- 
land, though  pi'obably  rare  so  far  north. 
It  is  more  common  in  the  eastern  than  in 
the  western  counties,  and  we  obseiwed  it 
near  the  coast  in  Lincolnshire ; but  we 


believe  it  is  rai’ely  found,  except  where 
there  are  old  and  decayed  pollard  elm 
trees.  With  us  it  is  by  no  means  so  gene- 
rally diffused  as  the  Cnckow ; nor  do  we 
believe  it  e.xtends  so  far  north  on  the 
Continent  as  that  bird.  It  is,  however, 
known  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  Is  said  to  sometimes  make  a 
nest  of  dry  grass  ; but  the  eggs,  which  wo 
have  more  than  once  taken,  were  placed 
on  the  bare  decayed  wood  in  the  hole  of  a 
tree. 

Wynkemel. — See  Gallinule,  Spotted. 


Y. 


Yaffle,  or  Yaffler.  — See  Woodpecker, 
Green. 

Yamip?^'  I Godwit,  Common. 

[Yellow  Ammer.] — See  Bunting,  Yellow. 
Yellow  Bird. — See  Oriole,  [Golden.] 
Yellow  Bird,  Little. — See  Wren,  Yellow. 

^ySw  hS£  } See  Bunting,  Yellow. 
[Yellowlegged  Gull,  — Dr.  Fleming  calls 


the  Lesser  Blackbacked  Gull  by  this 
name.] 

[Yellow  Owl.  — Bewick’s  name  for  the 
White  Owl,  in  early  editions.] 

[Yellow  Plover. — One  of  the  names  of  the 
Golden  Plover.] 

[Yellow  Wagtail, — See  Wagtail,  Yellow.] 
[Yellow  Warbler. — See  W'ren,  Yellow.] 
Yellow  Yowley. — See  Bunting,  Yellow. 
Yolpar. — See  Avoset. 
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A LIST  OF  BIRDS 

RECORDED  AS  HAVING  OCCURRED  IN  BRITAIN. 


AUliANGED  AND  NAMED  I.N  ACCOEDANCE  A\T:TH  THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  YABREI.I.'s 

‘ HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.’ 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  LIST. 

1.  When  a numeral  is  placed  before  the  name,  it  is  intended  to  imply  the  number 
of  preserved  British  specimens  supposed  to  exist  in  Collections  : all  such  birds  I believe 
to  have  no  claim  whatever  to  a place  in  the  British  list. 

2.  The  numerals  following  the  name  indicate  the  page  in  this;  work  in  which  the 
bird  is  described. 

3.  The  letters  following  the  name  show  the  additions  to  Colonel  Montagu's 
‘ Dictionary,’  and  the  source  whence  the  record  has  been  obtained.  S.  Selby’s  ‘ Bridsli 
Ornithology ;’  T.  Yarrell’s  ‘ History  of  British  Birds ;’  Z.  ‘ Zoologist.’ 

4.  Those  birds  described  by  Montagu  as  species,  but  which  the  Editor  of  this 
Edition  declines  to  consider  such,  are  omitted  altogether  from  the  List,  since  they 
would  have  greatly  extended  it  ivithout  corresponding  advantage : instances  of  this 
occur  in  the  Sea  Eagle,  Ringtailed  Eagle,  Gentil  Falcon,  Spotted  Falcon,  Banner,  &c. 

6.  Mr.  Yarrell’s  “ Families”  are  also  omitted,  from  the  Editor’s  inability  to  under- 
stand them  ; for  instance,  the  “ Family  ” Certhiadie  includes  four  species, — the  Creeper, 
Wren,  Hoopoe  and  Nuthatch, — the  affinity  amongst  which  is  not  knomi  to  the  Editor, 
and  the  reasons  for  associating  them  are  not  given.  Again,  the  Family  Meropidoe 
includes  the  Roller  and  Bee-eater,  bhrds  that  do  not  seem  naturally  associated. 
Although  in  many  instances  Mr.  Yarrell  has  not  adopted  the  earliest  specific  name, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  foUow  him. 


1 Griffon  Vulture,  Vultur  fulvus,  Y.,  300 

1 Egyptian  Vulture,  Neophron  percnopte- 

rus,  S.,  300 

Golden  Eagle,  Aquila  chrysaetos,  78 
Spotted  Eagle,  Aquila  naevia,  Z.,  81 
Whitetailed  Engle,  Haliieetus  albiciUa,  77 
Osprey,  Pandion  halioietus,  211 
Gyr-falcon,  I’alco  Gyrfalco,  90 
Peregrine  Falcon;  Falco  peregrinus,  90 
Hobby,  Falco  subbuteo,  177 
Redfooted  Falcon,  Falco  rufipes,  95 
Merlin,  Falco  JSsalon,  204 
Kestrel,  Falco  Tinnunculus,  183 
Goshawk,  Astur  palumbarius,  107 
Sparrowhawk,  Accipiter  Nisus,  107 
Kite,  Milvus  vulgaris,  185 

2 Swallowtailed  Kite,  Nauclerus  furcatus, 

S.,  180 

Buzzard,  Buteo  vulgaris,  20 
Roughlegged  Buzzard,  Buteo  lagopus,  27 
Honey  Buzzard,  Pemis  apivorus,  27 
Marsh  Harrier,  Circus  leruginosus,  205 
Hen  Harrier,  Circus  cyaneus,  169 
Montagu’s  Harrier,  Circus  Jlontagui,  85 


Eagle  Owl,  Bubo  maximus,  217 
Scops  Eared  Owl,  Scops  Aldrovandi,  219 
Longeared  Owl,  Otus  vulgaris,  220 
Shorteared  Owl,  Otus  brachyotos,  221 
White  Owl,  Strix  flammea,  225 

1 Mottled  Owl,  Strix  Asio,  Y.,  221 
Tawny  Owl,  Syrnium  stridula,  224 
Snowy  Owl,  Sumia  nyctea,  222 

2 Hawk  Owl,  Surnia  funerea,  Y.,  217 
Little  Owl,  Noctua  passerina,  219 
Tengnialm’s  Owl,  Noctua  Tengmalmi, 

S.,  225 

Great  Grey  Shrike,  LaniusExcubitor,306 
Redbacked  Shrike,  Lanius  Collurio,  307 
AVoodchat  Shrike,  Lanius  rutilus,  308 
Spotted  Flycatcher,  JIuscicapa  grisola, 
104 

Pied  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  atricapilla, 
100 

Redbreasted  Flj-catcher,  Muscicapa  paiwa, 
Z.,  102 

1 Redeyed  Flycatcher,  A’ireosylva  olivacen, 
Z.,  103 

Dipper,  Cinclus  aquatitus,  214 


STnTHMATIC  1, 1ST. 


MLsisel  'I’Lmsh,  Tunlus  viscivojTis,  801 
a White’s  Thrush,  Tnrdus  Wbitei,  T.,  878 
Fieldlare,  Turdus  pilaris,  97 
Song  Thrush,  Tnrdus  musicus,  350 
Redwing,  Turdus  ilinous,  370 
Blackbird,  Turdus  Merula,  11 
Ring  Ouzel,  Turdus  torquatus,  213 
1 Goldvented  Thrush,  Turdus  aurigaster, 
Y„  351 

Golden  Oriole,  Oriolus  galbula,  211 
1 Rock  Thrush,  Peti-ociucla  saxatilis,  Y., 
352 

1 Temminck’s  Thrush,  Ixos  obscurus,  Z. 
s.  s.,  1866,  p.  228. 

Alpine  Accentor,  Accentor  alpinus,  S.,  1 
Hedge  Accentor,  Accentor  modularis,  1 
. Redbreast,  Erythaca  rubecula,  266 

Bluethroated  Wai'bler,  Phoenicura  sue- 
cica,  S.,  366 

Redstart,  Phcenicura  ruticilla,  269 
Black  Redstai-t,  Phoenicura  Tithys,  S'., 
270 

Stonechat,  Saxicola  rubicola,  325 
■VYhinchat,  Saxicola  ruberia,  376 
Wheatear,  Saxicola  (Enanthe,  374 
Grasshopper  Warbler,  SaUcaria  locus- 
tella.  370 

Thrushlike  Wai'bler,  SaUcaria  turdoides, 
T.,  373 

Sedge  Warbler,  SaUcaria  Phragmitis,  373 
1 Cetti’s  Warbler,  Calamodyta  Cetti,  Je- 
nyns,  Man.  B.  Vert.  An.  p.  107,  366 
Savi’s  Warbler,  Salicaiia  luscinioides,  Y., 
372 

Reed  Warbler,  SaUcaria  aruudinacea,  391 
1 Rufous  Sedge  Warbler,  SaUcaria  Galac- 
totes,  Z.,  372 

Nightingale,  Philomela  luscinia,  207 
Blackcap,  Curruca  atricapilla,  12 
Garden  Warbler,  Curruca  hortensis,  233 
Whitethroat,  Curruca  cinerea,  377 
Lesser  Whitethroat.  Curruca  sylviella,  377 
1 Orpheus  Warbler,  Cunnica  Orphca,  Z., 
371 

Wood  Warbler,  Sylvia  sylvicola,  392 
Willow  Warbler,  Sylvia  Trochilus,  393 
1 Melodious  Willow  W(u-bler,  Sylvia  hip- 
polais,  Z.,  371 
ChiffchaiF,  Sylvia  rufa,  234 
Dartford  Warbler,  Melizophilus  Dart- 
fordiensis,  307 

Goldencrested  Regulus,  Regulus  crista- 
tus,  391 

Firecrested  Regulus,  Regulus  iguicapil- 
lus,  Y.,  390 

1 Dalmatian  Regulus,  Regulus  modestus, 
Y.,  390 

Greater  Tit,  Parus  major,  366 
Blue  Tit,  Parus  cferuleus,  354 
Crested  Tit,  Parus  cristutus,  356 
Cole  Tit,  Parus  ater,  355 
Marsh  Tit,  Parus  palustris,  357 
Longtailed  Tit,  I’arus  caudalus,  357 
Beardeol  Tit,  Calamophilus  biuriiiicus,  354 
BoheniianWaxwing,  Ampelis  garrulus,  29 


Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  Yairellii,  36.3 
White  Wagtail,  Motacilla  alba,  P.,  304 
Grey  Wagtail,  Motacilla  boarula,  361 
Greyheaded  Wagtail,  Motacilla  ilava,  Y., 
363 

Ray’s  Wagtail,  Motacilla  Rayi,  304 
Tree  Pipit,  Anthus  arboreus,  189 
Meadow  Pipit,  Anthus  pratensis,  191 
Rock  Pipit,  Anthus  petrosus,  192 
Pennsylvanian  Pipit,  Anthus  ludovicia- 
nus,  Z.,  191 

Richoi-d’s  Pipit,  Anthus  Ricardi,  S.,  1 92 
Tawny  Pipit,  Anthus  campestris,  Z.,  195 
Water  Pipit,  Anthus  aquations,  Z.,  197 
Shore  Lark,  Alauda  alpekris,  7.,  193 
Sky  Iiork,  Alauda  aiwensis,  194 
Crested  Lai’k,  Alauda  cristata,  Y.,  189 
Wood  Lark,  Alauda  arboren,  197 
Shorttoed  Lark,  Alauda  brachydactyla, 

Y. ,  194 

Calandra  Lark,  Alauda  Colandra,  Z.,  189 
Lapland  Bunting,  Plecti'ophanes  lappo- 
nica,  S.,  16 

Snow  Bunting,  Plectrophanes  nivalis,  18 
Bunting,  Emberiza  miliaria,  15 
Blackheaded  Bunting,  Emberiza  schoe- 
niclus,  17 

Yellow  Bunting,  Emberiza  citiinella,  20 
Cirl  Bunting,  Emberiza  cirlus,  14 
Ortolan  Bunting,  Emberiza  hortulana,  15 
1 Painted  Bunting,  Spiza  ciris,  136 
Chafllnch,  Pringilla  Coelebs,  98 
Mountain  Finch,  Fringilla  montifringilla, 
13 

Serin  Finch,  Fringilla  serinus,  Z.,  99 
Tree  Sj)arrow,  Passer  montanus,  320 
House  SpaiTow,  Passer  domesticus,  320 
Greenfinch,  Coccothi'austes  chloris,  135 
Hawfinch,  Coccothraustes  vulgaris,  135 
Goldfinch,  Carduehs  elegans,  99 
Siskin,  Carduelis  spinus,  309 
Linnet,  Linota  cannabina,  198 
Mealy  Redpole,  Linota  canescens,  F.,  268 
Lesser  Redpole,  Linota  Hriaria,  267 
Mountain  Linnet,  Linota  Montium,  359 
Bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  vulgaris,  97 
Pine  Grosbeak,  Pyrrhula  enucleator,  136 
Crossbill,  Loxia  curvirostra,  36 
Parrot  Crossbill,  Loxia  pydopsittacns,  38 
European  Whitewinged  Crossbill,  Loxia 
bifasciata,  Z.,  38 

American  Whitewinged  Crossbill,  Loxia 
leucoptera,  37 

5 Redwinged  Starling,  AgelaiusphcGniceu.s, 

Z. ,  324 

Starling,  Sturnus  vulgaris,  323 
Rosecolotired  Pastor,  Pastor  roseus,  214 
1 Minor  Grakle,  Graculn  religiosa,  Z.,  1849, 
p.  2391 

Chough,  Fregilus  graculus,  40 
Raven,  Corvus  Corax,  265 
Carrion  Crow,  Corvus  Corone,  39 
Hooded  Crow,  Corvus  Cornix,  40 
Rook,  Corvus  frugilegus,  372 
Jackdaw,  Corvus  Monedula,  182 
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Magpie,  Pica  caudata,  199 
Jay,  Garrulus  glandarius,  182 
Nutcracker,  Nucifraga  Caryocatactes,  209 
1 Great  Black  Woodpecker,  Picus  Martins, 
385 

Green  Woodpecker,  Picus  viridis,  386 
1 Goldeuwinged  Woodpeclcer,  Picus  aura- 
tus,  Z.,  385 

1 Tlireetoed  Woodpeclier,  Picus  tridacty- 

lus,  Z.,  380 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Pious  ma- 
jor, 387 

2 Hairv  Woodpecker,  Picus  villosus,  Z., 

387 

2 Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Picus  me- 
dius,  380 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Picus  mi- 
nor, 388 

1 Downy  Woodpecker,  Picus  pubescens,  Z., 

385 

Wryneck,  Yunx  torquilla,  394 
Creeper,  Certhia  familiaris,  35 
Wren,  Troglodytes  vulgaris,  390 
Hoopoe,  Upupa  Epops,  178 
Nuthatch,  Sitta  europsea,  209 
Cuckoo,  Cuculus  canorus,  42 

2 Great  Spotted  Cuckoo,  Cuculus  glanda- 

rius, Y.,  45 

4 Yellowbilled  American  Cuckoo,  Coccyzus 
americanus,  Y.,  42 
Boiler,  Coracias  garrula,  271 
Bee-eater,  Merops  Apiaster,  9 
Kingfisher,  Alcedo  ispida,  184 
2 Belted  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  Alcyon,  Z., 
184 

Swallow,  Hirundo  rustica,  330 
Martin,  Hirundo  urbica,  200 

1 Rufous  Swallow,  Hirundo  rufula,  Z.,  331 
Sand  Martin,  Hirundo  ripaida,  201 

2 American  Purple  Martin,  Hinindo  pur- 

purea, Y.,  201 

1 American  Mai-tin,  Hirundo  bicolor,  Z., 
201 

1 Spinetailed  Swaft,  Acanthylis  caudacuta, 
Z.,  331 

Swift,  Cypselus  apus,  330 

Alpine  Swift,  Cypselus  alpinus,  S.,  337 

Goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  europaeus,  115 

1 Rednecked  Goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  ru-  I 

ficollis,  Ihin,  1862,  pp.  39,  40 
Ring  Dove,  Columba  palumbus,  55 
Stock  Dove,  Columba  aenas,  57 
Rock  Dove,  Columba  Uvia,  57  ; 

Turtle  Dove,  Columba  Turtur,  58  ' 

2 Passenger  Pigeon,  Ectopistes  migrato- 

rius,  Y.,  247 

Pheasant,  Phasianus  colchicus,  239 
Capercaillie,  Tetrao  urogallus,  140 
Hybridus  Grouse,  Tetrao  Hybridus,  138 
Black  Grouse,  Tetrao  tetrix,  137 
Red  Grouse,  Lagopus  scoticus,  139 
Ptarmigan,  Lagopus  vulgaris,  259 
? Pallas’  Sand  Grouse,  Syrrhaptes  para- 
doxus, Z..  141 

Partridge,  Perdix  cinerea,  227 


Redlegged  Partridge,  Perdix  rufa,  229 
2 Barbary  Partridge,  Perdix  petrosa,  Y., 
227 

? Virginian  Colin,  Ortyx  virginiana,  262 
Quail,  Coturnix  vulgaris,  201 
2 Andalusian  Hemipode,  Hemipodius  ta- 
chydromus,  Y.,  263 
Great  Bustard,  Otis  tarda,  21 
Little  Bustard,  Otis  tetrax,  22 
1 Maequeen’s  Bustard,  Otis  Macqueeni, 
Z.,  25 

Creamcoloured  Courser,  Oiirsoiius  euro- 
pajus,  247 

Great  Plover,  CEdicnemus  crepitans,  25  • 
Pratincole,  Glareola  torquata,  257 
Golden  Plover,  Charadrius  pluvialis,  248 
Dotterel,  Charadrius  morinellus,  54 
Ringed  Plover,  Charadrius  hiaticula,  252 
Kentish  Plover,  Charadrius  cantianus, 
250 

Little  Ringed  Plover,  Chai-adrius  minor, 
250 

1 luldeer  Plover,  .<Egialites  vociferus.  Ibis, 
1802,  pp.  275 — 77 
Sauderling,  CaUdris  arenaria,  278 
Gray  Plover,  Squatarola  cinerea,  248 
Peewit,  Vanellus  ciistatus,  188 
Turnstone,  Strepsilas  interpres,  358 
Oystercatcher,  Hajmatopus  ostralegus, 
-226 

Crane,  Grus  cinerea,  33 
1 Numidian  Crane,  Grus  Virgo,  Z.,  35 
Heron,  Ardea  cinerea,  171 
Purple  Heron,  Ardea  purpurea,  171 
Great  White  Heron,  Ardea  alba,  174 
Little  Egret,  Ardea  Garzetta,  83 
Buflfbacked  Heron,  Ardea  russata,  175 
Squacco  Heron,  Ardea  comata,  176 
Little  Bittern,  Botaurus  minutus,  11 
Bittern,  Botaurus  stellaiis,  10 
American  Bittern,  Botaurus lentiginosus, 
172 

Night  Heron,  Nycticorax  Gardeni,  175 
White  Stork,  Ciconia  alba,  329 
Black  Stork,  Ciconia  nigra,  326 
Spoonbill,  Platalea  leucorodia,  322 
Glossy  Ibis,  Ibis  falcinellus.  179 
Curlew,  Nunienius  orquata,  47 
Whimbrel,  Numenius  phseopus,  375 
1 Esquimaux  Curlew,  Numenius  borealis, • 
Y.,  48 

Spotted  Redshank,  Tetanus  fuscus,  319 
Redshank,  Tetanus  calidris,  268 
Barti'am’s  Sandpiper,  Tetanus Bartramii, 
Y,  280 

1 Yellowshanked  Sandpiper,  Tetanus  flavi- 
pes,  Y.,  296 

Green  Sandpiper,  Tetanus  ochropus,  284 
Wood  Sandpiper,  Tetanus  glai'eola,  295 
Common  Sandpiper,  Tetanus  hypoleu- 
cos,  282 

Spotted  Sandpiper,  Tetanus  macularius, 
293 

Greenshank,  Tetanus  glottis,  133 
Avocet,  Recurvirostra  Avocetta,  2 
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Black wiuged  Stilt,  Hiraaiitopus  mela-  | 
uopterus,  5i02 

Blacktailed  Godwit,  Liniosa  melanura, 
117 

Bartniled  Godwit,  Limosa  rnfa,  117 
Rntf,  Machetes  pugnax,  27d 
IVoodeock,  Scolopax  rusticoln,  382 
Sabine’s  Snipe,  Scolopax  Subini,  S.,  318 
Great  Snipe.  Scolopax  major,  314 
Common  Snipe,  Scolopax  Gnilinago,  313 
Jack  Snipe,  Scolopax  Gallinula,  315 
Brown  Snipe,  Macrorhampluis  griseus, 
313 

Curlew  Sandpiper,  Tringasubarquata,  48 
Knot,  Tringa  Canutus,  187 
Bnft’breasted  Sandpiper,  Tiinga  rufes- 
cens,  <S'.,  281 

Broadbilled  Sandpiper,  Tringa  Platy- 
rhyjicha,  F.,  281 
Little  Stint,  Tringa  minuta,  285 
Ternminck’s  Stint,  Tringa  Temminckii, 
294 

1 American  Stint,  Tringa  IVilsoni,  Z.,  325 
Schiuz’s  Sandpiper,  Tringa  Schinzii,  F., 
292 

Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Tringa  pectoralis,  F., 
287 

Dunlin,  Tringa  variabilis,  75 
Purple  Sandpiper,  Tringa  maritima,  289 
Gray  Phalarope,  Phalaropus  lobatus,  236 
Rednecked  Phalarope,  Phalaropus  hy- 
perborens,  237 

Landrail,  Crex  pratensis,  107 
Spotted  Crake,  Crex  porzana,  110 
Little  Crake,  Crex  purilla,  108 
Baillon’s  Crake,  Crex  Baiilonii,  S.,  100 
M'ater  Hail,  Kallus  aquaticus,  264 
Moorhen.  Gallinula  chloropus,  107 
Coot,  Pulica  atra,  30 
Greying  Goose,  Anser  ferns,  125 
Bean  Goose,  Anser  Segetum,  122 
Pinkfooted  Goose,  Anser  brachyrhyn- 
chus,  F.,  126 

■VVhitefronted  Goose,  Anser  albifrons,  127 
Bernide  Goose,  Anser  leucopsis,  123 
Brent  Goose,  Anser  torqnatus,  124 
Eedlji'easted  Goose,  Anser  ruficollis,  127 
Egyptian  Goose,  Anser  egyptiacus,  F., 
125 

1 Spnrwinged  Goose,  Anser  gambensis,  F., 
127 

Canada  Goose,  Anser  canadensis,  124 
Hooper,  Cygnus  ferus,  333 
Bewick’s  Swan,  Cygnus  Bewickii,  S.,  332 
Mute  Swan,  Cygnus  olor,  F.,  333 
1 Polish  Swan,  Cygnus  immutabilis,  F.,332 
6 Black  Swan,  Cygnus  atratus,  Z.,  332 
Ruddy  Sliiddrake,  Tadorna  rutila,  S.,  302 
Sheldrake,  Tadorna  vulpanser,  301 
Shoveler,  Anas  clypeata,  303 
Gadwall,  Anas  strcpera,  105 
Pintail  Duck,  Anas  acnia,  68 
Wild  Duck,  Anas  Boschas,  61 
Gnrganey,  Anns  Querqiieduln,  115 
Teal,  .\nas  crecca,  338 


■Wigeou,  Anas  Penelope,  379 
2 American  Wigeon,  Anas  americana,  F., 
381 

Eider  Duck,  Soinateria  mollissima,  62 
2 Steller’s  Western  Duck,  Somateria  dis- 
par, S.,  72 

King  Duck,  Somateria  spectabilis,  66 
"Velvet  Duck,  Oidemia  fusca,  73 
Scoter,  Oidemia  nigra,  297 
Surf  .Scoter,  Oidemia  perspicillata,  S.,  298 
RedcresLed  Whistling  Duck,  Fuligula  ru- 
fina,  S.,  69 

Pochard,  Anas  ferina,  255 
4 Paget’s  Pochard,  .Anas  ferinoides,  Z.,  256 
Ferruginous  Duck,  Fuligula  Nyroca,  64 
Scaup  Duck,  Fuligula  marila,  70 
Tufted  Duck,  Fuligula  cristata,  72 
Lougtailed  Duck,  Fuligula  glacialis,  66 
j Harlequin  Duck,  Fuligula  histrionica,  65 
Goldeneye,  Fuligula  clangula,  119 
1 Buffelheaded  Duck,  Fuligula  albeola,  F., 
59 

Smew',  Mergus  albellus,  311 
Flooded  Merganser,  Mergus  cucuUatus, 
S.,  202 

Redbreasted  Merganser,  Mergus  Serra- 
tor,  203 

Goosander,  Mergus  JMerganser,  121 
Great  Crested  Grebe,  Podiceps  cristatus, 
128 

Rednecked  Grebe,  Podiceps  rubricoUis, 
132 

Sclnvonian  Grebe,  Podiceps  cornutus,  133 
Eared  Grebe,  Podiceps  auritus,  130 
Little  Grebe,  Podiceps  minor,  131 
Great  Northern  Diver,  Colymbus  gla- 
cialis, 51 

Bhickthroated  Diver,  Colymbus  arcticus, 
50 

Redthroated  Diver,  Colymbus  septen- 
trionalis,  52 

Guillemot,  Uria  troile,  145 
Brun nidi’s  Guillemot,  Uria  Brunnichii, 
F.,  145 

Ringed  Guillemot,  Uria  lachrvmans,  F., 
; 145 

i Black  Guillemot,  Uria  grylle,  144 
j Little  Auk,  Mergulus  melanoleucos,  6 
I Puffin,  Fratercula  orctica,  259 
j Razorbill,  .Alca  torda,  6 
; Great  Auk,  Alca  impehnis,  4 
. 1 Pelican,  Pelicanus  onocrotalus,  230 
Cormorant,  Phalacrocorax  Carbo,  81 
Shag,  Phalacrocorax  Graculus,  299  . 
Gannet,  Sula  alba.  111 
Caspian  Tern,  Sterna  caspia,  S.,  340 
Sandwich  'Tern,  Sterna  Boysii,  347 
1 Roseate  Tern,  Sterna  Dougalii,  345 
I Common  'Fern,  Sterna  Hirundo,  340 
Arctic  'I'ern,  Sterna  arctica,  S.,  339 
Whiskered  Tern,  Sterna  leucoiiarcia,  F., 
349 

Gull  hilled  Tern,  Sterna  anglica,  343 
Lesser  Tern,  Sterna  minuta,  344 
Black  'Fern,  Sterna  fissipes,  339 
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Whitewinged  Black  Tern,  Sterna  leu- 
cop  tera,  Y.,  349 

Swift  Tern,  Sterna  velox,  Z.,  348 
2 Noddy,  Sterna  stolida,  Y.,  344 
1 Sooty  Tern,  Sterna  fiiliginosa,  F.,  348 
Sabine’s  Gull,  Larus  Sabini,  Z.,  104 
Bonapartian  Gull,  Larus  Bonapartii,  F., 
155 

Cuueatetailed  Gull,  Larus  Eossii,  Z.,  104 
Little  Gull,  Larus  minutus,  102 
Masked  Gull,  Larus  capistratus,  F.,  101 
Blackheaded  Gull,  Larus  riclibundus,  149 
1 Laughing  Gull,  Larus  atricilla,  101 
Kittiwake,  Larus  tridactylus,  105 
Ivory  Gull,  Larus  eburneus,  S.,  100 
Common  Gull,  Larus  canus,  150 
Iceland  Gull,  Larus  icelandicus,  S.,  159 
Lesser  Blackbacked  Gull,  Larus  fuscus, 
161 

Herring  Gull,  Larus  argentatus,  157 
Great  Blackbacked  Gull,  Larus  maiinus, 
157 


Glaucous  Gull,  Larus  glaucus,  S.,  150 
Common  Skua,  Lestris  catai'ractes,  164 
Pomarine  Skua,  Lestils  pomarinus,  S., 
311 

Eichardson’s  Skua,  Lestris  Eichardsonu, 
148 

Buftbn’s  Skua,  Lestris  Buffonii,  F.,  311 
Fulmar  Petrel,  Procellaria  glacialis,  104 
1 Capped  Petrel,  Procellaria  hcesitata,  Z., 

231 

Greater  Shearwater,  Puffinus  major,  300 
Manx  Shearwater,  Puffinus  Anglorum, 
• 300 

1 Dusky  Petrel,  Puffinus  obscunis,  F.,  231 
1 Bulwer’s  Petrel,  Thalassidroma  Bulwerii, 
F.,  230 

4 Wilson’s  Petrel,  Thalassidroma  Wilsoni, 
F,  233 

ForkedtaUed  Petrel,  Thalassidroma 
Leachii,  S.,  231 

Storm  Petrel,  Thalassidroma  pelagica, 

232 


ADDITIONS. 


In  this  list  are  inserted  the  names  of  five  birds  not  described  in  the  body  of  the 
work  : neither  of  the  descriptions  was  intentionally  omitted,  but  it  may  also  be  said  that 
neither  of  the  birds  has  the  slightest  claim  to  be  considered  Biitish. 


Temminck’s  Theush,  Ixos  obscurus. — 
A British-killed  specimen  is  recorded  atp. 
228  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  I860.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  he  a native  of  Africa  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is 
described  by  Temminck,  vol.  iv.  p.  008. 

Painted  BuntiSg,  Spiza  Ciris. — A Bri- 
tish-killed specimen  is  recorded  hy  Col- 
Montagu,  at  p.  130  of  this  work.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  is  more 
abundant  in  Lower  Louisiana,  where  it  is 
called  “ le  Pape  ” by  the  French  and  “Non- 
pareil ’’  by  the  English.  It  is  described  in 
Wilson’s  ‘ American  Ornithology,’  vol.  ii. 
p.  230  of  Jameson’s  Edition. 

Minor  Geakle,  Gracula  religiosa.  ■ 
British-killed  specimen  is  recorded  a^ 
2391  of  the  ‘ Zoologist’  for  1840.  Itj 


native  of  Southern  India,  found  in  the 
forests  of  Malabar,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  Ghats.  It  is  described  in  Jerdon’s 
‘ Birds  of  India,’  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

Eednecked  Goatsucker,  Caprimulgus 
ruficollis.  — A British-kiUed  specimen  is 
recorded  at  p.  39  of  the  ‘ Ibis  ’ for  1802. 
It  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  has  been  killed 
at  Algesiras.  It  is  described  by  Temminck, 
vol.  i.  p.  438. 

IviLLDEER  Plover,  zEgialites  vociferus. 
A British-killed'^  specimen  is  recorded  at 
p.  275  of  the  ‘Ibis’  for  1862.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  is  familial- 
to  every  inhabitant  of  tlie  United  States, 
^scribed  in  WEson’s  ‘American  Or- 
vol.  iii.  p.  0,  of  Jameson’s  Edi- 
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A DICTIONARY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

By  EDWARD  NEWMAN, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  ‘ ZOOLOGIST  ’ AND  ‘ ENTOMOLOGIST.' 


1.  In  this  work  the  whole  of  Colonel  Montagu’s  ‘ Dictionary,’  ‘ Sup- 
plement’ and  ‘Appendix’  are  reprinted  in  a combined  and  alphabetical 
order,  the  words  Supplement  and  Appendix  being  prefixed  to  whatever  is 
derived  from  these  two  soui’ces.  Nothing  that  Montagu  has  published 
is  omitted  or  altered. 

2.  Observation  and  discovery  are  incessantly  at  work  : it  is  no  more 
passible  for  our  knowledge  to  remain  stationary  than  for  this  earth  to  dis- 
continue its  rotation ; hence  the  additions  which  Colonel  Montagu  found  it 
necessary  to  make  between  1802,  the  date  of  the  ‘Dictionary,’  and  1813, 
the  date  of  the  Supplement : these  additions,  now  incorporated,  exceed  the 
original  work  in  bulk.  In  1833  Mr.  Selby  published  his  ‘Illustrations  of 
British  Ornithology,’  and  in  this  work  twenty-four  species  unknown  to 
Colonel  Montagu  were  described.  In  1843  Mr.  Yarrell  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  ‘ History  of  British  Birds;’  in  1846  a second  edition,  and  in 
1856  a third  and  final  edition  : in  these  three  editions  that  amiable  and 
most  painstaking  author  added,  from  various  sources,  no  less  than  fifty- 
nine  species.  The  ‘ Zoologist  ’ has  added  twenty-one  species  to  those 
mentioned  by  Montagu,  Selby  and  Yarrell  : and  here  it  is  but  fair  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  made  their  discoveries  known  through  the  medium  of 
that  journal,  to  state  that  many  of  Yarrell’s  species  were  first  published  in 
the  ‘Zoologist,’  and  thence  transferred  to  the  ‘History;’  but  the  credit 
of  such  additions  is  given  to  the  latter  work,  on  account  of  its  systematic 
character.  The  descriptions  of  these  added  species  are  extracted  from  the 
works  of  Temminck,  Selby  and  Yarrell,  are  marked  by  inverted  commas, 
and  accompanied  by  a reference  to  the  volume  and  page. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  name  is  inserted  a reference  to  a figure  of 
the  bird  and  a figure  of  the  egg : these  references  are  added  both  to  the 
original  and  the  new  descriptions.  For  this  purpose  YarreU’s  ‘ History  of 
British  Birds  ’ and  Hewitson’s  ‘ Oology  ’ have  been  selected  : these  works 
are  at  present,  and  for  the  next  half-century  will  certainly  continue,  our 
standard  authorities  : these  interpolations  are  also  enclosed  in  editorial 
brackets. 
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BIRDSNESTING; 

BEING  A COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NESTS  AND  EGGS  OF 

BIRDS  'WHICH  BREED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

By  EDWAED  NEWMAN,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Tliis  work  is  written  expressly  for  the  use  of  out-of  door  naturalists 
and  that  better  class  of  schoolboys  who  take  up  Natural  History  as  an 
instructive  recreation.  Under  each  species  will  be  found — 

1.  The  English  name. 

2.  The  Latin  name. 

3.  The  situation  in  which  the  nest  is  to  be  found. 

4.  The  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  built,  together  with  any  par- 
ticulars of  its  shape  which  may  assist  in  determining  by  what  bird  it 
is  built. 

5.  The  number  and  colour  of  the  eggs,  describing  such  variations  as 
are  occasionally  met  with. 

In  compiling  this  work  the  sources  whence  the  author  has  drawn 
his  information  are — 

1.  His  own  memoranda. 

2.  Colonel  Montagu’s  ‘ Omithological  Dictionary.’ 

3.  Mr.  Selby’s  ‘ Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology.’ 

4.  Mr.  Hewitson’s  ‘ Oology.’ 

5.  The  ‘ Zoologist,’  not  only  every  volume  but  every  number  of  which 
abounds  in  original  and  highly  important  observations  on  the  life-history 
and  distinguishing  characters  of  birds. 

6.  The  ‘ Letters  of  Paisticus.’ 

7.  Observations,  emendations  and  additions,  by  Mr.  Bond,  of  London, 
and  Mr.  Doubleday,  of  Epping.  With  the  view  of  making  this  work  as 
complete  as  possible,  these  two  gentlemen,  our  best  British  ornithologists, 
have  gone  over  the  list,  species  by  species,  and,  in  a manner  deserving  the 
warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  birds,  have  corrected 
whatever  they  thought  erroneous,  erased  whatever  they  considered  doubtful, 
and  added  whatever  they  believed  necessary  to  make  the  list  complete  ; so 
that,  as  now  offered  to  the  public,  it  must  take  rank  as  the  most  complete 
descriptive  list  ever  produced  on  any  branch  of  British  Natural  History. 
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THE  ZOOLOGIST. 

A POPULAR  MAGAZINE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Contains  original  papers  and  records  of  facts  relating  to  Birds,  Reptiles, 
and  Fishes,  their  habits,  food,  retreats,  occasional  appearance,  migrations, 
nests  and  young.  The  Editor  has  been  assisted  by  more  than  two  hundred 
of  our  very  best  Zoologists,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 

C.  C.  Babinoton,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 


Dr.  Bairo,  F.L.S. 

H.  W.  Bates 
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SUGGESTIONS 

FOB  FORMING 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BIRDS’  EGGS. 

By  ALFRED  NEWTON,  Esq.,  M.A. 

These  ‘ Suggestious  ’ ai’e  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Newton,  than  whom  no 
one  was  ever  better  qualified  for  the  task.  The  first  object  is  to  identify 
the  egg,  to  he  quite  sure  to  what  bird  it  belongs.  Mr.' Newton  justly  con- 
siders that  an  egg  w’rongly  named  is  worse  than  no  specimen  at  all.  As 
soon  as  the  egg  is  positively  identified,  the  next  object  is  to  authenticate  it, 
by  attaching  such  a mark  as  can  neither  be  removed  nor  obliterated.  Then 
follows  a full  and  most  minute  description  of  the  mode  of  blowing  eggs,  with 
figures  of  all  the  instruments  necessary  to  be  used  : it  is  expressly  explained 
that  no  hole  should  be  visible,  and  it  is  also  explained  how  to  avoid  this ; 
on  no  account  whatever  should  there  be  a hole  at  either  end,  and  there 
should  be  but  one  hole.  The  difficulty  of  removing  the  contents  from  eggs 
that  have  been  sat  on  and  nearly  hatched  is  entirely  overcome ; and  the 
proper  insti'uments  to  use  are  not  only  described  but  figured,  and  the 
requisite  information  is  given  wdiere  they  may  be  obtained.  Finally,  we 
are  shown  how  to  strengthen  the  shell  of  delicate  eggs  before  drilling  the 
hole  through  which  their  contents  are  to  be  emptied. 

Price  Sevenpence,  post  free. 


ri'HE  ZOOLOGIST  LIST  OF  BRITISH  BIEDS,  compiled  from  Mr.  Yarrell’s 
J standard  work  on  British  Birds,  comprising  all  the  additions  and  corrections 
necessaiy  up  to  July,  1806.  Price,  printed  on  both  sides,  3d.,  post  free  ; or  on 
one  side  only,  for  Labels,  5d.,  post  free. 


ri^HE  ZOOLOGIST  LIST  OF  EUROPEAN  BIRDS  which  do  nqt  occur  in 
I Great  Britain.  Printed  on  one  side  only,  for  Labels.  Price  3d.,  post  free. 
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Cljt  |ns«t  P«nitrs, 

By  EDWARD  NEWMAN,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


I have  written  this  little  book  expressly  for  those  who  do  not  pretend 
to  consider  themselves  experienced  naturalists.  I do  not  assume  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  but  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
attempt  to  educate  the  reader  up  to  the  point  of  understanding  my  more 
complete  and  extended  ‘ Familiar  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Insects 
indeed  I am  not  altogether  without  a hope  that  some  will  consider  this 
inexpensive  and  unassuming  little  book  a sufficient  introduction  to  the 
Science. — Edward  Newman. 


“ Unrivalled  as  a First-Book  in  Entomology.” — The  late  William  Spence, 
F.Ii.S.,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  celebrated  ‘ Introduction  to  Entomology.’ 

“ In  the  ‘ Insect  Hunters,’  by  Mr.  Newman,  the  author  has  brought  together, 
in  a very  pleasing  way,  a great  deal  of  really  good  entomological  matter  bearing 
upon  the  habits,  the  economy  and  classification  of  insects.  I can  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  young  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  sound  entomological  information ; 
and  the  kindly  tone  in  which  the  work  is  written  is  deserving  of  much  com- 
mendation.” — Address  of  William  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London,  Anniversary  Meeting,  1858. 

“ This  is  the  first  book  from  any  author  who  understands  the  art  of  teaching 
Natural  History  pleasantly.” — Report  of  the  Northern  Entomological  Society. 

“ We  know  of  no  volume  that  contains  so  much  information  in  so  srhall  a com- 
pass on  the  habits  and  economy  of  insects.”  — Natural  History  Review,  Edited  by 
A.  H.  Holiday,  Esq. 

“ Undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  useful  of  Mr.  Newman’s  entomological  works.” 
— H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  in  Entomologist’s  Annual  for  1858. 

“ There  is  a capital  chapter  on  Metamoi’phosis,  and  the  families  in  aU  the 
orders  have  their  prominent  characteristics  concisely  yet  emphatically  set  forth.  . . . 
For  the  young  who  have  not  had  their  attention  drawn  to  Entomology  we  think 
this  an  admirable  book,  one  that  a parent  might  give  to  his  child  without  any  fear 
that  the  contents  were  not  strictly  true.” — Entomologist's  Weekly  Intelligencer. 

“The  descriptions  are  accurate, -and  the  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes.” — A thenaum. 

“ The  conception  of  this  little  work  is  novel,  and  its  execution  excellent.  It  is 
likely  to  extend  very  widely  the  knowledge  of  Entomologj-.  . . . We  have,  in  a 
small  compass  and  in  the  most  captivating  and  easy  form,  nU  the  information  that 
is  really  essential  to  the  study  of  Entomology.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“ 'J’his  is  a little  unassuming  book,  addressed  by  an  experienced  naturalist  to  an 
intelligent  child,  whom  he  leads  by  the  hand  through  lanes,  woods  and  meadows, 
showing  her  the  living  objects  of  his  lessons,  and  explaining,  in  language  adapted 
to  childhood  and  youth,  the  habits  and  characters  of  each.  We  are  spared  all  those 
unintelligible  technical  explanations  to  which  children  will  scarcely  ever  listen  with 
patience,  and  which  they  never  remember.” — The  Friend. 

“ This  work  forms  a complete  introduction  to  the  science  of  Entomology, 
written  in  clear  and  graceful  language.” — Kentish  arid  Surrey  Mercury. 
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This  work  is  illustrated  by  One  Hundred  Engravings,  which  are  care- 
fully executed  by  some  of  our  first  artists,  from  the  Author's  own  drawings 
on  the  wood,  and  consist  of  studiously  accurate  Figures  of  every  Species 
and  Variety  of  Fern  found  in  Great  Britain.  Under  each  species  there  is 
also  a most  minute  Description  and  ample  List  of  Localities,  and  full 
Directions  for  Cultivating.  This  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
unremitting  labour,  and  of  frequent  journeys  on  foot  in  various  parts  of 
England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  undertaken  by  the  Author  with  the 
view  of  observing,  in  their  natural  stations,  the  plants  he  has  described. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEESS. 

“ It  is  a great  gratification  to  have  it  in  our  power  most  cordially  to  recommend 
this  work  to  all  those  who  desii’e  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  our  British  Ferns,  as  one 
which  in  accuracy  of  observation,  elaborateness  and  clearness  of  description,  and 
beauty  of  illustration,  does  not  possess  its  equal.”  — Professor  Bahington,  in  Annah 
of  Natural  History. 

“ It  is  just  such  books  as  this  which  render  Natural  History  so  attractive  to 
everybody  who  finds  other  pleasures  in  a country  life  besides  hunting,  coursing, 
fishing  and  shooting.” — Professor  Bindley,  in  Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

“ To  every  lover  of  British  Botany  wo  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Newman's 
volume.” — Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

“ The  clear  account  of  species  and  the  popular  suggestions  for  their  culture, 
contained  in  this  volume,  justify  our  cordial  i-ecommendation  of  its  pages.” — Atlas. 

“ The  embellishments  of  this  pretty  volume  are  executed  with  equal  good  taste 
and  skill.” — Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

“ A vahmble  present  to  the  lady  botanist.” — Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 

“ No  lady  in  the  country  ought  to  be  without  it.” — Gardener’s  Gazette. 

“ Those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  native 
species  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  order  of  plants  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
Mr.  Newman’s  ‘History  of  British  Ferns.”  — Mr.  Ward,  on  the  Growth  of  Plants  in 
Closely  Glazed  Cases. 


The  Royal  Edition,  36s.  The  Thied  Edition,  18s. 
The  Fourth  or  School  Edition,  5s. 


A COMPLETE  LIST  OF  BRITISH  FERNS,  printed  on  one  side,  and  intended 
for  Labels,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  Exchange  of  Specimens.  All  the  names 
used  by  diflerent  Authors  are  given  chronologically.  Price  4d.,  post  free. 
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NEWMAN’S  ENTOMOLOGIST,  a Popular  Monthly  Journal  of 
British  Entomology,  published  at  Sixpence  each  Number,  or  Six 
Shillings  a year,  the  Postage  Prepaid. 


THE  OBJECTS  OP  THE  ‘ENTOMOLOGIST’  ARE: — 

1st.  To  work  out  the  Life-history  of  all  Insects  injurious  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  to  suggest  remedies  for  their  ravages,  and  publish  full  details  of 
successful  experiments  for  their  destruction. 

2nd.  To  preserve  a continuous  record  of  captures  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  : 
the  earliest  possible  notice  of  these  is  most  earneslly  requested. 

3rd.  To  improve  collections,  more  especially  of  British  Lepidoptera,  by  the  free 
communication  of  specimens ; for  this  purpose  all  Lists  ot  Duplicates  and  Desiderata 
are  admitted  without  any  charge. 

4th.  To  give  all  Entomological  News  that  can  be  considered  of  general  interest, 
including  Reports  of  Meetings. 

Suhscriptions  may  commence  either  on  the  1st  of  July  or  the  1st  of 
Januaey,  at  the  option  of  the  subscriber,  and  will  ahoays  include  thirteen 
sixpenny  numbers. 

Please  address  aU  communications  and  remit  all  pa3Tnents  to  Edward  Newman, . 
9,  Devonshke  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  N.E. 


SYNONYMIC  LIST  OF  BPJTISH  BUTTERFLIES  AND 
MOTHS.  By  Henry  Doudleday,  Esq. 

This  is  the  only  complete  List  of  British  Lepidopterous  Insects.  It  contains 
the  name  and  synonymes  of  evei’y  Butterfly  and  Moth  discovered  in  Great  Britain 
up  to  the  end  of  1865.  The  great  object  in  printing  this  most  complete  and 
laborious  work  is  to  establish  a uniform  nomenclature,  the  diversity  hitherto 
existing,  both  in  names  and  arrangement,  being  a source  of  confusion  and  perplexity 
to  all  beginners. 

Price,  printed  on  one  side  only,  for  Labels,  l.s.  6d.,  post  free. 


HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES. 

Newman,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 


By  Edward 


This  work,  which  is  also  called  the  “ Butterfly  Number  of  Young  England,” 
and  may  be  ordered  under  either  title,  contains  a figure  of  every  British  Butterfly, 
exactly  the  size  of  life,  and  also  a full  destriplion  of  each  in  the  various  stages  of 
Caterpillar,  Chrysalis  and  Butterfly,  with  all  pairiculars  of  the  plant  on  which  the 
Caterpillar  feeds,  and 

Full  Instructions  how  to  Find,  Catch  and  Preserve  Butterflies  and  Moths, 


Price  Sevenpence. 


E.  NEWMAN,  9,  DEVONSHIRE  STREET,  BISHOPSGATE. 


fiiuml  Jrjiitg  ^aper. 


In  soliciting  the  attention  of  Botanists  to  the  above  paper,  Edward 
Newman  begs  to  state  that  it  is  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
DRYING  SPECIMENS  FOR  THE  HERBARIUM.  It  possesses  all  the  qualities 
required  in  such  paper,  preserving  form  and  colour  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  liaving  the  peculiar  advantage  of  seldom,  if  ever,  requiring  a 
change  of  sheets  whilst  the  plants  are  being  dried,  a process  by  which 
. much  time  is  lost.  Its  stoutness  and  durability  also  combine  to  render 
it  economical,  making  it  yjrncticnZZt/ quite  as  cheap  as  ordinary  paper  sold 
at  a lower  price.  Edward  Newman  feels  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
state  that  its  merits  have  been  fully  proved  by  our  most  eminent  Botanists, 
extracts  from  some  of  whose  valuable  Testimonials  in  its  favour  are  here 
subjoined. 


“ All  I have  to  say  is  in  its  favour.  It  is  the  best  paper  for  the  purpose  I have 
ever  employed.” — The  late  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

“ I have  now  made  use  of  your  paper  duiing  the  whole  of  m3'  summer  tour  in 
Scotland,  and  have  found  it  to  be  by  far  the  best  paper  for  drying  specimens  of 
plants  that  I have  ever  used.”— Pro/essor  Bahington. 

“ I think  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  best  combination  of  the  qualities 
required  in  such  paper  that  I have  hitherto  met  with,  after  trying  several  kinds, 
both  British  made  and  foreign.” — Hiwett  C.  Watsofi. 

“ I highly  approve  of  your  new  paper  for  drying  plants,  and  consider  it  far 
preferable  to  the  Cambridge  chalk-paper,  which  I previously  employed,  but  which 
■will  now  be  discarded  by  me  in  the  preparation  of  plants  for  the  herbarium.  I have 
also  found  it  most  valuable  in  drying  Seaweeds,  the  most  decisive  test,  in  my 
opinion,  to  which  such  paper  can  be  subjected,  and  safely  recommend  it  to  all 
engaged  in  the  study  of  these  plants.” — Rev.  W.  S.  Hore. 

“ I consider  your  new  Botanical  Drying  Paper  as  quite  deserving  of  the  repu- 
tation it  has  already  acquired,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  requisite  qualities  of 
strength,  absorbent  power,  and  moderate  cost.” — The  late  Dr.  Bromjield. 

“ We  have  used  it  ourselves  with  much  advantage,  and  have  seen  specimens  of 
plants  which  are  very  difiBcult  to  dry  -n'ell,  such  as  the  common  Myosqtis,  with  even 
their  colours  perfectly  preserved.  All  botanical  students  should  provide  themselves 
•with  a supply  of  this  material.” — Leading  Article  in  Gardener's  Chronicle. 
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Please  make  Post-OflSce  Orders  payable  to  Edwai-d  Neivman,  9,  Devon- 
shire Street,  Bishopsgate,  N.E.,  and  at  the  Bishopsgate  Street  Within 
Money-Order  Office.  In  paying  by  Stamps,  please  not  to  wet  them,  with 
an  idea  of  greater  security  : this  common  practice  is  always  most  annoying 
to  the  receiver,  and  often  causes  him  the  loss  of  one  or  more  stamps. 
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